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weaned steeds, and substituted as many fresh one 
in their place : the two postboys leapt into their 
saddles; the landloid cried “ All right ! n — and the 
carnage rolled rapidly away from the inn, the horses* 
shoes striking fire against the stones. 

“ If there be anything particularly calculated to 
raise the spirits,” said one lady to the other, a few 
minutes after the chariot had left the peaceful town 
behind, “it is travelling upon such a beauteous 
night as this.” 

“ I am delighted to observe that you are in good 
spirits this evening, my dear Lady Hatfield,” was 
the reply. “ After passing four long months at Sir 
Ralph Walsmgliam’s country seat, London will pre- 
sent fresh attractions for your ladyship.” 

“ My dear Miss Mordaunt,” returned Lady Hat» 
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CHAPTER L 

fHE TRAVELLING -CARRIAGE. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening of the 
2nd of November, 1826, that a travelling-carriage 
stopped, on its way to London, to change horses at 
the principal hotel in the little town of Staines. 

The inmates of the vehicle were two ladies * — an 
elderly domestic in livery and a female attendant 
occupied the box. 

The night was clear, fine, and frosty : the moon 
shone brightly; and the carriage lamps throw a 
strong glare to a considerable distance in front of 
the vehicle. 

The active ostlers speedily unharnessed the four 
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field, in a serious tone, “you are aware that I am 
indifferent to those formal parties and ceremonial 
assemblies which are reckoned amongst the pleasures 
of the fashionable world ; and I can assure you that 
had not my uncle purported to return to London in 
a few days, my own inclinations would have urged 
me to prolong my stay at Walsingham Manor,” 

“ For my part, 5 ’ said Miss Mordaunt, “I am quite 
<1 flighted with the idea of hastening back to the 
great metropolis. A summer in the country is only 
tolerable because each day brings one nearer to the 
enjoyments of a winter in town. But really, my 
dear Lady Hatfield, you are not reasonable. Rich, 
young, and beautiful as you are — your own mistress 
— and with the handsomest man in England dying 
to lay his coronet at your feet ” 

“ X shall never marry, Julia,” hastily Interrupted 
Lady Hatfield. “ Pray let us change the conversa- 
tion. A few minutes ago I was in excellent spirits ; 
and now ” 

She paused — and a deep sigh escaped her bosom. 

“ Lid I not say that you were quite unreason- 
able ? ” exclaimed her companion. “ Here am I — 
five years older than yourself,— for I do not mind 
telling you, my dear friend, that I shall never see 
thirty again; — and yet X have not renounced the 
idea of changing my condition. I know that I am 
neither so good-looking nor so wealthy as you ; — 
still I hate my little ambition. Sir Christopher 
Blunt would deem himself honoured were I to smile 
graciously upon him ; but my brother, the lieuten- 
ant — who, by the by, expects his captaincy in a few 
days, thanks to the interest of your kind uncle Sir 
Ralph — declares that if ever X marry a mere knight, 
ho will never speak to me again.” 

Lady Hatfield had fallen into a profound reverie, 
and paid not the slightest regard to the confidential 
outpourings of her garrulous companion. 

Miss Mordaunt, who laboured under the pleasing 
impression that Lady Hatfield’s silence was occa- 
sioned by the deep interest which she took in the 
present topic, continued to rattle away with her 
tongue as fast as the carriage did with its wheels, 

“ X am sure it was a very great act of kindness in 
you to ask me to spend the winter with yon in Lon- 
don ; for as papa is compelled to reside in Ireland, 
in consequence of the unsettled state of his tenantry, 

I should have been under the necessity of returning 
to the Emerald Isle, after my four months* visit 
with yon to 'Walsingham Manor, had you not taken 
that compassion on me. But let us speak of your- 
self, dear Lady Hatfield. Without a soul in the 
world to control your actions — with the means of 
procuring every enjoyment — and with Lord Elling- 
ham going mad on your account ” 

“Julia,” said Lady Hatfield, with a start, — “ again 
I beseech you to drop this subject. And, as you : 
will be mv companion for some months to come, lot 
me now, once for all, enjoin you to abstain from 
such topics. As you cannot read the secrets of my 
heart, pray bear m mind the fact that many a light 
word uttered thoughtlessly and with no malifeious 
intent, may touch a chord that will thrill,” she 
added calmly* but bitterly, “ to the inmost recesses 
of my soul.” 

“ Oh 1 my dear Lady Hatfield,” exclaimed Miss 
Mordaunt, who, in spite of her loquacity, was a very 
good-natured person, “I am rejoiced that you have 
given me this warning. And how foolish of me n ot to 
have observed — what indeed I now remember— -that 


the topic of Love never was agreeable to you. To 
bo sure ! it was during the sermon npon the felicity 
of the wedded state, that yon fainted and were taken 
into the vestry ! ” 

Lady Hatfield writhed in mental agony; and bit- 
terly at that moment did she repent the invitation 
which she had given her thoughtles" companion to 
pass the winter with her in London, 

The carriage had now reached the little town of 
Bed font, which it traversed without stopping; and 
continued its rapid way towards Hounslow* 

But all of a sudden the course of the chariot was 
checked — as if by an unexpected impediment in the 
way ; and the horses began to plunge frightfully. 

At the same time the lady’s-maid on the box 
uttered a dreadful scream. 

Lady Hatfield drew down the window nearest to 
her : the chaise that moment came to a full stop ; 
and a stern, but evidently disguised voice exclaimed, 
“ Keep your horses quiet, you damned fools— ami 
do n’t mind me I If yon stir till I jive you leave, I ’ll 
blow out the brains of both of you,” 

“ Robbers I ” shrieked Miss Mordaunt in a de- 
spairing tone : “ Oh 1 what will become of ns ? ” 
Lady Hatfield looked from the window ; and at 
the same instant a man, mounted on horseback, with 
a black mask over Ins countenance, and a pistol in 
each hand, was by the side of the vehicle. 

“ Villain 1 ” cried the livery-servant on the box. 
“ But yon shall swing for this ! ” 

“ Perhaps X may,” said the highwayman, cooPy, 
though still speaking in a feigned tone, as is the 
custom with individuals of his profession upon such 
occasion# as the one we are describing : “ and if you 
attempt to move, old fellow, from where you are, an 
ounce of lead shall tumble you down from your 
perch. Bog pardon, ma’am,” continued the robber, 
turning towards Lady Hatfield, who had shrunk 
back into the corner of the carriage the moment the 
desperado appeared at the window ; “ sorry to in- 
convenience you ; but — your purse 1 ” 

Lady Hatfield handed the highwayman her 
reticule. 

“Hood ! ” said he, perceiving by its weight and a 
certain jingling sound which it sent forth, that it 
contained gold. “But you have a companion, 
ma’am — her purse l” 

Miss Mordaunt complied with this demand, and 
implored the “good gentleman” not to murder 
her. 

The highwayman gave no reply; but .vouchsafed 
a most satisfactory proof of his intended forbearance 
in that respect, by putting spurs to his steed, and 
darting off like an arrow in the direction of Houns- 
low. 

“ Cowardly villains that you aro ! ” ejaculated the 
livery-servant, hurling this reproach against the 
postboys. 

“And what are you, old fool ? ” cried the postillion 
who rode the wheel-horse. “ But he ’ll be nabbed 
yet.” 

“ Drive on— drive on i ” exclaimed Lady Hatfield 
from the window. “We are all frightened— and 
not hurt.” 

“ Indeed, my dear,” said Miss Mordaunt, as the 
carriage started off rapidly once more, “ I am seri- 
ously hurt — grievously wounded l ” 

“You, Julia!” cried her ladyship, in unfeigned 
surprise. 

4 “ Ves in pocket ,» was the answer, implying deep 
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vexation. “ All the remainder of my quarter’s al- 
lowance ” 

“ Oh ! compose yourself on that head,” inter- 
rupted Lady Hatfield. “ You shall not he compelled 
to acquaint Mr. Mordaunt with your loss.” 

This assurance, conveying a promise of pecuniary 
assistance, mateiially tended to tranquillise the mind 
of Miss Mordaunt ; but the event which had just 
occurred — apart from the mere robbery of her reti- 
cule — awoke the most painful reflections in the mind 
of Lady Hatfield. 

" By the bv,” said Miss Mordaunt, after a short 
pause — for she never remained long silent, — “ this 
audacious outrage reminds me of something your 
uncle Sir Ralph Waisingham was telling me one 
day, when you interrupted him in the middle. I 
think he informed me that about sis: or seven years 
ago — when you were only eighteen or nineteen — 
you were staying at your dear lamented father’s 
country-house, where you were quite alone — for of 
course one does not call the servants anybody; 
when the mansion was broken into by robbers dur- 
ing the night ” 

“ Julia I” exclaimed Lady Hatfield, her whole 
frame fearfully convulsed by the powerful though 
useless efforts which sho made to subdue her agita- 
tion : “ never, I implore you, again allude to that 
dreadful event i " 

“ Well — I never will,” said Miss Mordaunt. 
“ And yet,. if one must not speak of Love — nor yet 
of marriage — nor yet of midnight burglaries ” 

“ Nay — I was wrong to cut you short thus ab- 
ruptly,” remarked Lady Hatfield, now endeavour- 
ing to rob her pra) er of the impoi tance with which 
her solemn earnestness of manner had invested it : 
“ only, do choose some more enlivening topic after 1 
tho fright winch we have just experienced.” | 

“ The first thing to-morrow morning,” said Miss 
Mordaunt, who had not noticed the full extent of 
tho impression which her allusion to the burglary 
of some years back had made upon her companion 
— for Julia was too flippant, superficial, and volatile 
to pay much attention to the emotions of others, — 
“ the first thing to-morrow morning we must give 
information to the Bow Street runners concerning 
this highway robbery : secondly, we must write to 
the landlord at Staines to tell him what a couple of 
cowardly fellows he has got in the shape of these 
postillions and thirdly, you must discharge old 
Mason, who is evidently incapable of protecting his 
mistress, much less her friends.” 

“ Discharge old Mason ! ” exclaimed Lady Hat- 
field : “ impossible ! How could he have piotected 
us 1 lie is unarmed — whereas tho highwayman 
flourished two largo pistols, doubtless loaded. But 
here wc are safe at Hounslow 1 ” 

TI10 carriage drew up at the door of the hotel in 
this town ; and the postillions immediately narrated 
the particulars of the robbery to the landlord and 
his attendant tribe of hangers-on. 

“ Well, this is fortunate!” cried the landlord, 
when the tale was told : " quite a Cod-scnd, as one 
may say.” 

a As how, please, sir ? ” exclaimed tho older post- 
boy, astonished at the remark. 

“ Why— it happens that Dykes, the famous Bow 
Street officer, is in the hotel at this very instant,” 
said the landlord. “John,” he added, turning to a 
waiter who stood near, “ beg Mr. Dykes to step this 
way/' 


“And what’s Dykes doing down here?” asked 
the postboy, when tho waiter had disappeared to 
execute the commission he had received. 

“ He’s been investigating a ’ceudiary fire,” replied 
an ostler ; for the landlord, disdaining to hold any 
farther converse with a postillion, had stepped up to 
the window to inquire whether the ladies clio&o to 
alight. 

Having received a negative answer, accompanied 
with an intimation that the sooner the carriage wi»s 
allowed to proceed the more agreeable it would be 
to Lady Hatfield and Miss Mordaunt, the landlord 
returned towards the spot where the postillions, the 
hangers-on of the hotel, and other loungers were 
grouped together. 

Mr. Dykes almost immediately afterwards made 
his appearance in the form of a tall, stout, heavy, 
but powerfully built man, shabby-genteel m las 
attire, and carrying a strong ash-stick in his hand. 

Tho particulars of the highway robbery were de- 
scribed to him 111 a very few moments. 

“ How was the fellow dressed ? ” asked the 
officer. 

“ A black coat,” said the first postboy. 

“No— it was n’t,” cried the second. 

“ Then what was it ? ” demanded Mr, Dykes. 

“ I do n’t know — but I ’m sure it was n’t t 
black ’un,” was the highly satisfactory answer. 

“ Describe his horse,” said Dykes impatiently. 

“ Brown — switch tail — standing about fourteen 
hands ” 

“ Nonsense \ ” ejaculated the second postillion, 
interrupting liis companion who had volunteered 
the explanation. “ It was a light bay — the moon 
fell full upon it — so did tho carriage-lights.” 

“ Come, I see we are only losing time,” cried the 
officer. “ Which way did he go ? ” 

“ Ho galloped off in this direction,” was the reply, 
which remained uncontradicted. 

“Then he ’ll be in London to-night, which or 
road ho took,” said Mr. Dykes. “ If your ladies 
j will give me a cast as far as town, I ’ll be after the 
| villain. Perhaps he turned off to the left towards 
! Hatton, and so over by Hanwell and then SUep- 
I herd’s Bush ; or else ho made straight for Richmond, 

I and so over into Surrey. But, one way or another, 
he ’s sure to be in London by midnight; and ten to 
one if I do n’t pounce on him. My business is done 
down here; and I may just as well toddle back to- 
night as to-morrow morning.” 

The substance of these remarks was communi- 
cated to Lady Hatfield, who could not well do. 
otheiwiso than accord a seat on the box to Mr 
Dykes, Charlotte, the lady’s-maid, removing to the 
interior of tho carnage. 

These arrangements having been effected, the 
vehicle pursued its way; and shortly after oleum 
o’clock it drew tip at the door of a mansion on 
Piccadilly Hill. 

Mr. Dykes, having asked tho ladies a few question'-, 
promised to communicate the result of his efforts 
to capture the highwayman; and then took ins 
departure. 

Lady Hatfield and Miss Mordaunt shortly retired 
to their respeeth e bed-chambers: the latter to dream 
of tho delights of London— the* former to moisten 
her pillow with tears ; for the recent adventure had 
awakened in her mind feelings of tho most agonising 
description. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TOM RAIN AND OLD DEATH. 

It was about half-past eight on the following morn- 
ing, when two individuals entered a public -house 
in White Hart Street, Drury Lane. 

One was a man of about thirty years of age, with 
florid complexion, light hair, and led whiskers, — 
yet possessing a countenance which, viewed as a 
whole, was very far from disagreeable. His eyes 
were of a deep blue, and indicated not only good- 
humour, but a certain generosity of disposition, 
which was not impaired by an association with 
many less amiable qualities — such as a wild reck- 
lessness of character, an undaunted bravery, a love 
of perilous adventure, and a sad deficiency of prin- 
ciple on particular points, the nature of which will 
hereafter transpire. He was evidently proud of a 
very fine set of teeth, the brilliancy of which com- 

S 'ensated for the somewhat coarse thickness of his 
ps j and the delicate whiteness of his hands showed 
that he did not earn his livelihood by any arduous 
labour. In person, he was about the middle -height 
— by no means inclined to corpulency — and yet 
possessing a well-knit frame, with a muscular 
power indicative of great physical strength. His 
dress partook of the half- sporting, half-rakish cha- 
racter-— consisting of a high chimney-pot kind of 
bat, with very narrow brims, a checked blue silk 
neckerchief, fine linen, a buff waistcoat, cut-away 
Newmarket-style of green coat, drab -breeches, and 
top-boots. The proper name of this flash gentleman 
was Thomas Rainford; but bis friends had taken 
the liberty of docking each word of a syllable ; and 
he was invariably known as Tom Rain. 

The other individual was an old man, of at least 
sixty, with white hair, but eyes of fire glaring from 
beneath a pair of thick, shaggy grey brows. He was 
upwards of six feet in height, and but little bowed 
by the weight of years which he bore. Having lost 
all his teeth, his mouth had fallen in, so as to form 
a complete angle, the depth of which was rendered 
the more remarkable by the extreme prominence of 
his hooked nose and his projecting chin. He was 
as thin as it was possible to be without having the 
bones actually protruding through the skin, which 
hung upon them like a tanned leather casing. He 
was dressed in a long grey surtout coat, reaching 
below his knees ; a pair of shabby black trousers, 
very shoH; and black cloth gaiters fitting loosely 
over that description of shoes generally denominated 
high-lows. On his head he wore a greasy cap, with 
a large front; his linen was by no means of the 
cleanest ; and his appearance altogether was exces- 
sively unprepossessing — if not absolutely revolting. 
What his real name was, very few of even his most 
intimate acquaintances were aware ; for his dreadful 
emaciation of form had procured for him the fright- 
ful pseudonym of Old Death, 

Tom Rain and his hideous companion entered 
the public-house in White Hart Street, nodded fa- 
miliarly to the landlord, as they passed by the bar, 
and ascended the stairs to a private room on the 
first floor, j, 

• Having seated themselves at the table, Tom Rain 
began the conversation. 

“Well, have you considered my proposal ?” he 
asked.* 


“I have,” replied the old man, in a deep sepul# 
chral tone ; “ but I am cautious— very cautious, my 
good friend.” 

“ So you told we when I saw you three days ago 
for the first time,” observed Rain, impatiently. 
“ But Tullock, the landloid of this place, is a pal of 
yours ; and he knows me well too. Hasn't he 
satisfied you about me ?” 

“Well — well, I can’t say that he has'nt,” an- 
swered Old Death. “ Still, a cautious man like me 
never says ye$ { m a hurry. Tullock knew you eight 
or nine years ago down in the country ; and there’s 
no doubt that you was then a right sort of blade.” 

“And so I am now !” cried Tom Rain, striking 
the table angrily with his clenched fist. 

“ Softly — softly, my good friend,” said Old Death, 
“We shall agree better afterwards if we have a good 
understanding at first. I was going to observe that 
for some years Tullock loses sight of you ; he comes 
up to town, takes this public, and dos n’t even re- 
member that there's such a fellow in existence as 
yourself until you make your appearance here a few 
days back.” 

“ When he received me with open arms, and in- 
troduced me to you,” added Tom Rain. “ But go 
on : what next ?” 

“Ah! what next?” replied Old Death, with a 
horrible chuckle, that issued from his throat as if 
it came from the depths of a tomb. “Why — you 
frankly and candidly told me your intentions and 
views, I admit; — bnt you can't do without me — 
you can’t do without me, my dear boy — and you 
know it I 5 ” 

Again the hideous old man chuckled in his c%- 
vern-like tones. 

“ I never denied what you say,” answered Tom 
Rain. “ On the contrary, I am well aware that 
one in my line can think of doing business about 
London, and making London his head-quarters, 
without your assistance.” 

“To be sure not: 5 ’ said the old man, evidently 
pleased by this compliment. “ I've had the mono- 
poly of it all for this thirty years, and never once 
got into trouble. But then I do my business with 
caution — such caution ! I’ve dealings with all 
that are worth having dealings with ; and not one 
of them knows even where t live !” 

“ Only let me find a suie and ready-money mar- 
ket for my goods,” exclaimed Tom Rain, “ and 1*11 
do more business with you than all the chaps you 
speak of put together.” 

“ Well, I suppose, we must come to terms,” said 
Old Death, after a short pause. “ Tullock assures 
me that you were straightforward when he knew 
you in the country, and though time changes men’s 
minds as well as their faces, I'll take it for granted 
that you’re all right. You remember the condi- 
tions ?” 

“Not a word you uttered three days ago has 
escaped my memory,” answered Rain, 

“ Good. When shall you commence business ?” 

“ I opened my shop last night,” replied Tom, with 
a hearty laugh. 

“ Nonsense !” cried the old man, fixing a glance 
of delight upon his new friend. “You don’t mean 
to say that— — In a word, is this yours ?” 

As he spoke, Old Death drew from his pocket 
the morning’s newspaper, pointed to a particular 
advertisement, and held the journal towards his 
companion. 
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Tcm Rain’s countenance was overclouded for a 
moment ; but almost immediately afterwards it ex- 
panded into an expression of mingled surprise and 
satisfaction ; and snapping his fingers joyfully, he 
exclaimed, “ Is it possible ? could it have been her? 
Oh ! this business is speedily settled 1 99 
And rising from his seat, he rang the bell vio- 
lently. 

A pot-boy answered the summons. 

“ Pen, ink, and paper, and a messenger to carry a 
Tetter,' 5 said Tom Rain, with extraordinary rapidity 
of utterance. 

The boy disappeared; and Old Death, recovering 
partially from the astonishment into which his com- 
panion’s ejaculations and manner on reading the 
advertisement had thrown him, exclaimed, “ What 
the devil are you after now ? 55 

“ You shall see in a moment,” was tho reply ; 
u but I don’t promise you any explanation of what 
you will see, 55 he added with another hearty laugh. 

The boy returned, bringing writing materials, and 
intimating that he was willing to be the beater of 
the letter. 

Tom Rain told him to wait ; then, having hastily 
written a few lines upon a sheet of paper, he tossed 
tho note over to Old Death, who read as follows 

« Remember the night of the 27th of October, 1819 and 
piop the inquiries instituted in respect to the little ■busi- 
ness referred to by tho advertisement m this morning’s 
Times.* 

' “ This is past all comprehension,” exclaimed the 
old man, still keeping his eyes fixed upon the paper. 
“ The note has not even a signature. 55 

“ It does not require one,” coolly observed Tom 
Rain, as he snatched the letter from his companion, 
and proceeded to fold it up. 

“ And do you hope to crush the business by means 
of that scrap of writing ? ” asked Old Doath, evi- 
dently perplexed what to think. 

“ I do n 5 t merely hope — I am certain of accom* 
plishing my object,” was the reply. 

“ Now mind you ain’t deceiving yourself, Tom,” 
said Old Death. “ The man who has taken up the 
affair is persevering as a beaver and crafty as a fox. 
You may see that ho is in earnest by the expedition 
he must have made to get the advertisement into 
this morning’s paper. I should have hardly thought 
It possible to be done. However, done it is — and, 
though it gives no description of the person, yet it 
offers a good reward for his apprehension. No one 
knows what tiivial circumstance may afford a trace; 
and ” 

“Enough of this, old friend,” cried Tom ; and 
handing the letter, now duly folded, wafered, and 
directed, to the boy, he said, “ Take this to the ad- 
dress written upon it : see if there 5 s any answer ; 
and I shall wait here till you come back. Look 
alive — and you 5 11 earn a crown by the job.” 

The boy hastened away to execute the commission 
which he had received. 

f( And so that was your business, Master Tom ? 55 
observed Old Death, as soon as tho messenger had 
disappeared. “ Well — you have made a good begin- 
ing ; it promises bright things.” 

“ What I do you fancy that I have n 5 t had plenty 
of experience down in the country ? 55 cried Rain- 
ford. “ Ah ! I could tell you a tale or two — but no 
matter now.” 

“ And the little business, Tom 99 inquired lie old 


man, — “ did it turn out worth the trouble ? The 
advertisement says ” 

“ Hark’ee, Master Death, 55 exclaimed Rainford, 
firmly; “that business does not regard you. Our 
compact dates from this morning ” 

“ Oh ! very good — very good 1 55 interrupted Old 
Death, m a surly tone, “ Be it as you say : but re- 
member — if you do get into any trouble on account 
of this, you must n 5 t expect me to help you out of 
it ” 

“ Neither do I,” answered Tom. “ However, I 
am a generous chap in my way, and I do n 5 t mind 
yielding to you in this instance ; for you must sup- 
pose that I can see your drift plain enough. The 
advertisement says 4 A purse containing a Bank-note 
for fifty pounds and eleven sovereigns , and a reticule 
containing a purse in which there were three ten-pound 
notes and sixteen sovereigns This is accurate 
! enough. The reticule I flung away : the two purses 
I kept — and here they are. 55 

Thus speaking, Tom Rainford threw upon the 
table the objects last mentioned. 

Old Death’s eyes glarod with a kind of savage joy 
as they caught a glimpse of tho yellow metal and 
the flimsy paper through the net-work of the 
purses. 

“ Pretty things — pretty things ! ” he muttered 
between his toothless gums. “ I think you ’ll 
well, Tom.” 

** And I am sure I shall. But turn the money 
out on the table ; you care more about tho handling 
of it than I do.” 

Old Death “grinned horribly a ghastly smile,” 
and lost no time in obeying the hint conveyed. 

“ Twenty-seven golden boys, and eighty pounds 
in Bank-notes,” said the hideous man. “ The gold 
is yours — that’s part of our conditions: half tho 
value of the Bank-notes is mine, for the risk and 
trouble in cashing them — that 5 s also part and par- 
cel of our conditions. So if I give you forty sove- 
reigns— forty golden sovereigns, Tom— we shall be 
square.” 

“Just so,” carelessly observed Rain. 

Old Death produced a greasy leather bag from a 
pocket in the breast of his grey-coat, and counted 
thence tho forty sovereigns on which he had laid 
such emphasis. 

Tom Ram thrust the coin into his breeches 5 pocket 
without reckoning it; while his companion first 
secured the Bank-notes in tho greasy bag, and then 
threw the two purses into the fire. 

" You ’re a good fellow, Tom — a generous-hearted 
fellow— and 1 5 ru much pleased with you,” said the 
old man. “ I shall leave you now, as I have some 
little trifling matters to attend to in another part of 
the town. When you want me, you know where to 
leave a message.” 

“All right,” ejaculated Tom Rainford, who did 
not appear over anxious to detain his new friend. 

They accordingly separated— Old Death taking 
his departure, and the other remaining behind to 
await the return of his messenger. 

It is necessary to state that when Old Death 
quitted the public-house, he was joined a few paces 
up the street by a sharp-looking, ill-clad youth of 
about fifteen, whose pale countenance, bright eyes, 
and restless glances denoted mental activity strug- 
gling against bad health. 

Approaching the old man, the youth walked by 
his side without uttering a syllable. 
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** Jacob , 53 said Death, after a brief pause, and sink- 
ing bis voice to a whisper, “ you saw that swell- 
looking chap who went into Tullock’s with me just 
now. Well — I told you to be here this morning at 
a particular hour, on purpose that you might see 
him. He will be useful to me — very useful. But I 
must know more of him — and he is not the man to 
ho pumped. Do you wait here, and watch him. 
Dog him about — find out where he goes — whore he 
lives — whether he has a mistress or a wife, 01 nei- 
ther ” 

“ Or both,” added Jacob, with a low chuckle. 

« Yes—any thing that concerns him, in fine,” con- 
tinued Old Death. “ X am going to Toby Dunce’s 
in the Dials, where X shall be for the next three or 
four hours if I’m wanted.” 

"Very good — I understand,” said Jacob; and re- 
tracing his stops, lie hid himself in a court which 
commanded a view of Tullock’s public-house. 

Let us now return to Tom Rain, who was waiting 
for the reappearance of his messenger. 

It was shortly before ten when the pot-boy onco 
more stood in his presence. 

“'Well?” said Rain ford, interrogatively. 

<f I seed the lady herself,” was the reply; “and I 
gived her the note. I thought it was somethmk 
partickler — and so I told the flunkey I ’d on’y de- 
liver it nto her hands.” 

“ Ana how did she receive it ? ” asked Tom. 

“ I was showed into a parlour and told to wait. 
In a few minutes the door opened and in come a 
lady— such a splendid ereatur I I never seed such 
a fine ’ooman in my life before. Our bar-gal’s no- 
think to her 1 So I gived her the note : she looked 
at the writing on the outside, but did n’t seem to 
know it. Then she opened the letter — and, my eye ! 
did n’t she give a start ? I thought she 5 d have fell 
slap on her face. For a minute or so she could n’t 
recover herself : at last she says, e Tell the writer of 
this note that it shall be attended to ,* ’—and she put 
half-a-crown into my hand. That ’s all.” 

* I knew it would be so ! ” cried Tom Rain in a 
triumphant tone. " Hero ’s the fire shillings I pro- 
mised you, my boy ; and I do n’t think you ’ve made 
a bad morning’s work of it.” 

The lad grinned a Smile of satisfaction, and with- 
drew. 

Rainford soon after descended to the bar, con- 
versed for a few minutes with his friend Tullock, 
the landlord, and then took his departure — duly 
watched by Jacob. 

He had reached the corner of Drury Lane, when 
he felt himself somewhat rudely tapped on the 
shoulder. 

Turning hastily round, he was confronted by a 
tall stout man, who, without any ceremonial pre- 
face, exclaimed, u You ’re wanted, my good fellow.” 

** I know X am,” replied Tom coolly, as he mea- 
sured the stranger from head to foot with a calm 
but searching glance : <( and I ’m now on my way to 
the place where my presence is required.” 

“Just so,” said the stout man : “ because you are 
going to favour me with your company, that I may 
introduce you to a party who wishes to become bet- 
ter acquainted with you.” 

“ Who ’s the friend you speak of ? ” asked Tom in 
an easy, off-hand land of manner. 

{i Sir \Y alter Ferguson,” was the reply. “ So come 
along.” 

With these words, the stout man took Rainfovd’s 


arm and led him an ay to the Police Corns in Bow 

Street. 

Jacob, who was an unsuspected witness of the 
whole proceeding, immediately took the shortest 
way to Seven Dials. 

CHAPTER III. 

BOW STREET. 

The moment Mr. Dykes had lodged his prisoner m 
one of the cells attached to the court, he harried 
off to Piccadilly Hill, and knocked loudly at the 
door of Lady Hatfield’s residence. 

Upon explaining the nature of his business to the 
domestic who answered the summons, he was ad- 
mitted into an apartment where Lady Hatfield and 
Miss Mordaunfc almost immediately joined him. 

Lady Hatfield was the orphan daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Mauleverer. She was an 
only child : the proud title of Mauleverer had be- 
come extinct with the demise of her father ; but the 
family property had devolved to her. She was in 
her twenty-fifth year, and surpassingly beautiful : — 
the style of her loveliness was fascinating and intel- 
lectual — rendered the more interesting, too, by the 
tinge of melancholy which chaiacteiised her coun- 
tenance. Her eyes were large and of a deep blue * 
the soul sate enthroned on her pale and lofty fore- 
head ; — her smilo, though always plaintively mourn- 
ful, denoted amiability and kindness. In stature she 
was of the middle height ; and, though in the least 
degree inclining to embonpoint , yet the fulness of 
her form marred not its lightness nor its grace. 
The bust was rounded in voluptuous luxuriance— 
and the hips were expanded; — but the waist was 
naturally small — the limbs tapered gradually down- 
wards— and her step was so elastic, while her gait 
was easy though dignified, that even the most criti- 
j cal judge of female attractions could not have found 
! it in his heart to cavil at her symmetry. 

Miss Mordaunt was a lady who had seen thirty- 
five summers, although she would have 'gone into 
hysterics had any one suggested that such was really 
tho fact. She was short, thin, and not particularly 
good-looking ; for her hair was of so decided a red 
that it would have been a mockery instead of a com- 
pliment to term it auburn : her eyes were grey, and 
her nose suspiciously inclining to the species called 
“pug:”— but her complexion was good, her teeth 
well preserved and white, and her hand very beau- 
! tifully formed. Thus, when she looked in her glass 
— which was as often as she passed near it — she men- 
tally summed up the good and the bad points of her 
personal appearance, invariably striking a balance 
in favour of the first, and thence arriving at the 
very logical conclusion that she should yet succeed 
in escaping from a condition of single blessedness. 

It was a little after eleven o’clock when Lady 
Hatfield and Miss Mordaunt were informed that 
Mr. Dykes requested an immediate interview with 
them. Some event of that morning’s occurrence 
had already produced a strange— an almost alarm- 
ing effect upon Ceorgiana— such was Lady Hat- 
field’s Christian name: and in order to regain her 
spirits — to recover indeed from a sudden shock 
which she had received— her ladyship had proposed 
an early airing in the carriage. To this Julia, who 
had some ** shopping to do,” readily assented. They 
bad accordingly just comnleted their toilette for 
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tne purpose, and weie now waiting in the drawing- 
room for the arrival of the chariot, when the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Dykes’s name called such an 
ejaculation of anguish fx*om Lady Hatfield’s lips, 
that Miss Morel aun t was seriously alarmed. 

But Georgiana, — the expression of whoso coun- 
tenance indicated for an instant the agony of a 
heart wounded to its veiy core, — subdued her emo- 
tions by a violent effort; and then, in answer to 
her friend’s solicitous in qua ics, attributed the tem- 
porary agitation she had experienced to a sudden 
pain passing through her head. 

It was nevertheless with feelings of mingled 
terror and repugnance that Georgiana accompanied 
Julia to the room where the Bow Street officer 
awaited them. 

Her very eye-lids quivered with suspense, when 
she found herself in the presence of the celebrated 
thief-taker. 

“ Well, ladies,” exclaimed Mr. Dykes, rising from 
a chair, and making an awkard bow as they entered, 
“ I ’ve good news for you : the highwayman is ” 

«l s _” repeated Georgiana, with nervous im- 
patience. 

“ Is in custody, my lady ; and all I now want ” 

“Who is in custody?” demanded Georgiana, 
hope for a moment wildly animating her. 

“ The man that robbed you last night, my lady,” 
answered the officer ; “ or else I ’m dam beg par- 

don — very much mistaken.” 

“ But how do you know ho is the same '* ” ex- 
claimed Lady Hatfield. “Perhaps you may have 
erred — vour suspicions may have misled you ” 

“ Ah I my lady,” interrupted Dykes, totally mis- 
taking the cause of Georgiana’s warmth; “you 
suiely ain't going to plead in favour of a chap that 
stopped you on the King’s highway, and did then 
and there steal from your person and from the per- 
son of your friend ” 

“ Describe the individual whom you have arrest- 
ed,” said Lady Ha ffield abruptly. 

“ To a nicety I will,” answered the officer, who 
was now completely in his element. “ About thirty 
years of age — good complexion — light curly hair — 
red whiskers— -dark blue eyes — splendid teeth — 

thick lips But here ’s your carnage come round 

to the door, my lady ; and nothing could possibly bo 
more convenient. Please not to waste time— as I 
think we can get him commited to-day.” 

The moment Dykes had begun his description, 
Lady Georgiana’s eyes expressed the agonising na- 
ture of the suspense which she endured ; but as ho 
continued, and Ins portraiture became the more de- 
finite, an ashy paleness overspread her counte-, 
nance. 

This agitation on her part was not however per- 
ceived by either the Bow Street officer or Miss Mor- 
daunt ; for the former had a habit of fixing his eyes 
on the knob of his ash stick when he was engrossed 
in a professional topic ; and the latter was drink- 
ing m with greedy ears the description of the sup- 
posed highwayman, whom she was quite astonished 
to hear represented as so very discrepant from her 
idea of what a midnight desperado must be. 

The arrival of the carnage was, under the cir- 
cumstances, quite a relief to Georgiana ; and, with- 
out uttering another objection, she allowed Mr. 
Dykos to have his own way in the matter. 

That experienced officer rang the bell as coolly as 
if the house was his own, and desired that the man- 


servant and lady’s-maid, who were in attendance on 
their mistress the preceding night, would prepare to 
accompany him to Bow Street. 

Mason and Charlotte speedily obeyed this request, 
and the chariot, instead of taking the ladies up Bond 
Street, conveyed them, the two servants, and Air. 
Dykes, to the police-office. 

On their ai rival, Air. Dykes conducted his wit- 
nesses into a private room, and, after an absence of 
about five minutes, relumed with the intelligence 
that the night charges were just disposed of, and 
that the prisoner was about to be placed in the 
dock. 

A shudder passed through Georgiana’s frame; 
but, with a desperate effort to compose herself, she 
followed Air. Dykes into the court, Miss Mordaunt 
and the two servants remaining in the privato room 
until they should be summoned individually to give 
their testimony. 

As Georgiana was a lady of rank and fortune she 
was not treated as a humble witness would have 
been, but was accommodated with a chair, Air, 
Dykes assuring her, in a confidential whisper, that 
she need not stand up to give her evidence. 

The body of the court was crowded with a motley 
assembly of spectators, the news that a highwayman 
was about to be examined having spread like wild- 
fire throughout the neighbourhood. 

Scarcely was Georgiana seated, when a sensation 
on the part of the crowd enabled her to judge that 
the accused was being brought in ; and as Tom Bain 
leapt nimbly into the dock, she cast a rapid glance 
towards him — a glance in which terror was com- 
bined with indescribable disgust and aversion. 

The accused affected not to notice her, but 
lounged in a very easy and familiar fashion over the 
front of the dock ; surveying, first Sir "Walter 
Ferguson, and then the cleik, with a complacency 
which would have almost induced an uninitiated 
stranger to imagine that they were the prisoners and 
he was the magistrate. 

Air. Dykes, being called upon by Sir Walter to 
explain the nature of the charge against the pri- 
soner, declared that, “ in consequence of information 
which he had received,” (the invariable phraseology 
of old police-officers,) “ be had arrested the accused 
on suspicion of having stopped Lady Hatfield’s car-* 
riage on the preceding evening, and robbed her 
ladyship and her ladyship’s friend of certain monies 
specified in an advertisement which lie had chased to 
he inserted in 'that morning’s paper.” Air. Dykes 
further stated that, having searched the prisoner, he 
had found upon him a considerable sum in gold ; 
but none of the Bank-notes stolen. 

Lady Hatfield was then sworn, and she corrobo- 
rated the officer’s statement relative to the robbery. 

“ Has your ladyship any reason to suppose that 
the prisoner in the dock is the person by whom your 
carnage was stopped ? ” inquired the magistrate. 

“I feel well convinced, sir,” was the reply, de- 
livered, however, in a tremulous tone, “that the 
prisoner at the bar is not the man by whom I was 
robbed.” 

A smile of triumph curbed the lips of Tom Bain > 
but Air. Dykes surveyed Georgiana with stupid as- 
tonishment. 

“Hot the man, my lady!” he ejaculated, at 
length : “ why, last night, your ladyship could give 
no description of what the robber was or what he 
was not 1 ” 
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« Dykes, hold your tongue !” cried the magistrate : i 
“her ladyship is upon her oath.” 

« Your worship,” said Georgiana, in a firmer I 
xoice than before, “I was so bewildered last eve- j 
n ing — go overcome with terror ” 

« Naturally so, Lady Hatfield,” observed the ma- 
gistrate, with a voiy courteous smile, which seemed 
to say that he would rather believe the bare word of 
a member of the aristocracy — especially a lady — I 
than the oaths of all his officers and runners out 
together. “ In fact,” continued Six Walter blandly, 
“you were too much flurried, to use a common ex- 
pression, to reply calmly and deliberately to any 
questions which Dykes may have put to you last 
^veiling.” 

“ Such was indeed the case, your worship,” j 
answered Georgiana. “ This morning, however, I 
have been enabled to collect my He&s, and to recall 
to mind the smallest details of the robbery. The 
highwayman had a black mask upon his face ; but, 
by a sudden movement of his horse, as he stood by 
the carriage window, the mask slipped aside, and I 
caught a glimpse of his countenance by the moon- 
light.” 

“ And that countenance ? ” said the magistrate. 

“Was quite different from the prisoner’s,” replied 
Lady Hatfield firmly. ! 

“ Your ladyship did not make that statement 1 
when I gave you the description of the prisoner just 
now,” said Dykes, evidently bewildered by the nature 
of Georgiana’s testimony. 

«* Because you hurried me away, together with my 
friend and two of my servants, In a manner so pre- 
cipitate that I had no time to utter a word,” re- 
turned Lady Hatfield. “Moreover, as you had 
taken the prisoner into custody, I believed it to be 
necessary that his case should be brought beneath 
the cognizance of his worship.” 

Georgiana spoke in a tone apparently so decided 
and calm, that the officer knew not how to reply ; 
although in his heart ho suspected her sincerity. 

The magistrate consulted the clerk ; and, aftei 
the interchange of a few whispers. Sir Walter said, 
“ I see no reason for detaining the prisoner: there 
is evidently some mistake on your part, Dykes.” 

“ Your worship,” exclaimed the officer, “ I know 
not what to think. Can the prisoner give a good 
account of himself? lie rides into London from 
Richmond at six o’clock this morning ; puts his 
horse up at an inn in the Borough ; goes to a coffee- 
house in another street to have his breakfast, and 
leaves a pair of pistols for the waiter to take care 
of for him ; then walks over to a suspicious public j 
not a hundred miles from this court ; meets there a 
man that me and ray partners have long had our 
eyes on ; and, when he is searched, has a large 
sum in gold about his person.” 

“Do you hear what the officer says, prisoner?” 
inquired the magistrate. 

“ I do, your worship,” answered Tom Rain, 
coolly ;* “and I can explain it all. I come up to i 
London on business, which requires the sum of 
money found upon me. I put up my horse where 
1 think fit ; and I go elsewhere to get my break- 
fast, because I can have it cheaper than at the inn. 

I was armed with pistols because I had to travel a 
lonely road in the dark; and I left them at the cof- 
fee-house because I did not choose to drag them about 
with me all day long.” 

Mr. Dykes was about to reply, when two decently- 


dressed men, who had loitered the court a few mi- 
nutes previously, stepped forward. 

“ Please, your worship,” said the first, “ I have 
known Mr. Rainford the last four years ; and a more 
respectable man does not exist. He came up tc 
London to buy a couple of horses of me ; and he 
was to pay ready money. My name r s Watknrn 
your worship ; and I ’ve kept livery and bait stables 
in Great Queen Street, Lincolirs-Inn-Fields, for the 
last seventeen years.” 

“ And I, your worship,” said the ollur person, in 
his turn, “ can answer for Mr. Rainford. If yon 
doubt my respectability, your worship, send one of 
your officers round to Compton Street, and see if the 
name of Bertinshaw isn’t painted up in preen, ns 
large letters over the best jeweller’s shop ” 

“ And pawnbroker’s,” interrupted Mr. Dykes 
significantly. 

“Well — and pawnbroker’s, too,” added Berlin 
shaw : “I’m not ashamed of the calling.” 

“ Then you are both prepared to guarantee the 
prisoner's appearance at any future time ? ” said the 
magistrate. 

“ Certainly, your worship,” was the joint reply. 

a To answer any charge that may bo brougf4 
against him?” continued Sir Walter. 

The response was again in the affirmative on the 
part of Watkins and Bertinshaw. 

The magistrate stilted the amount of the recog 
nizanccs which were to be entered into, and Tom 
Rain was desired to stand down from the dock. 

This intimation he obeyed with the same air ol 
calm indifference which had characterised him 
throughout the proceedings, and which had only 
been for a moment disturbed by the profound as- 
tonishment he had experienced when two men, 
whom he had never before seen nor even heard ot 
in liis life, stepped forward to give him so excellent 
a character and become his bail. But a moment’s 
reflection convinced him that Old Death was tin* 
unseen friend who worked the machinery of this 
manoeuvre. 

While the clerk was filling up the bail-bond, Lady 
Georgiana retired from the office, her bosom a prey 
to feelings of a strangely conflicting nature, —joy at 
having passed through an ordeal which she hag 
dreaded— grief at having stained her soul with the 
fell crime of deliberate perjury — and agony at the 
sad reminiscences which the presence of Rainford 
had recalled so forcibly to her mind. 

Miss Mordaunt and the two servants were as- 
tonished to hear the unexpected turn winch the 
proceedings had taken ; but their attention was 
almost immediately absorbed in the condition of 
Lady Hatfield, who scarcely had time to communi- 
cate to them the result of her examination in the 
court, when a sudden faintness came over her. 
She had exhausted all her energies in the endeavour 
to maintain an air of calmness, and to reply in 
a tone of sincerity when in the presence of the 
magistrate; and now a reaction took place— her 
courage gave way— the weight of fearful re- 
miniscences overpowered her — the glow of excite- 
ment which had mantled her cheeks changed to a 
death-hke pallor-— and she fainted in the arms of her 
friend. 

Fortunately, Miss Mordaunt had a bottle of 
volatile salts with her ; and by these means 
Georgiana was speedily recovered. She was then 
led to her carriage; but she did not appear to 




breathe freely until the vehicle was some distance 
from the police-court. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ESTHER DE MEDINA. 

Let us now return to the interior of the police- 
office. 

The clerk was drawing up the bail-bond ; the 
two securities were conversing in whispers with 
Tom Rain, whom they had affected to greet, when 
he descended from the dock, as an old acquain- 
tance; and Mr. Dykes was leaning gloomily 
against the partition which separated the magis- 
trate’s desk from the body of the court, — when 
the entrance of two persons produced a new 
sensation amongst the crowd. 

One was an officer of the court : the other was 
a lady, closely veiled, and enveloped in a cloak of 
rich material. 

Her form was tall ; and, even though her entire 
frame was now convulsed with intense anguish 
as she passed amidst the gaping throng to the 


chair which Lady Hatfield had occupied two or 
three minutes previously, yet that excess of grief 
and terror did not bow her down, nor impair the 
graceful dignity of her gait. 

The officer motioned her to seat herself, an 
intimation which she evidently accepted with 
gratitude. 

“What is it, Bingham?” inquired tho magis- 
trate of the officer. 

“ Please, your worship,” was the reply, ££ it’s a 
serious charge ; and the prosecutor will be here 
in a moment.” 

“ Very well,” said the magistrate : “ I will take 
it directly ** 

“ Who is she ?” whispered Dykes, accosting his 
brother officer. 

<£ Her name is Esther de Medina, she tells me,” 
returned Bingham. 

The question and answer were overheard by 
Tom Rainford, who was standing close by the 
officers; and the announcement of the lady’s 
name produced a strange and almost electrical 
effect upon him. 

The devil-me-care recklessness of his manner 
suddenly disappeared, and a sentiment of profound 
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She was a Jewess; and, if the most glorious 
beauty were honoured with a diadem, then should 
have become Queen of the 


commiseration and deep interest, in respect to 
Esther de Medina, seemed to occupy his mind. 

He was about to question Mr. Bingham relative to Esther de Medina 
the charge which he had against her, when the clerk j Scattered Race. 

called upon him and his securities to sign the bond. I The moment she raised her veil, all who could 
This ceremony was speedily performed ; and Rain’s , catch a glimpse 


money was returned to him by Mr. Dykes, who, 
however, looked at him in a manner which seemed 
to say — “I know I am not mistaken in you, although 
you have contrived to get off: but I’ll have you 
another time.” 

Tom cared nothing for the sinister looks of the 
Bow Street officer ; neither did he pay much atten- 
tion to the gold which he now poured back into his 
pocket; for all his thoughts appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in the presence of the veiled lady. 

“Como along with us,” whispered Bertinshaw, 
“ and we ’ll celebrate your escape over a bottle of 
wine at my place.” 

“No — not now,” replied Tom, hastily: W I mean 
to stay and hear this case : it interests me.” 

« Will you join us presently?” asked his new 
friend, who had just now pretended to be a very old 


“Yes, yes,” answered Tom : “in an hour or so.” 
Bertinshaw and Watkins then took their de- 
parture. 

“Now, Bingham,” cried the clerk; “ what is it?” 
At that moment a gentleman of handsome appear- 
ance and middle age entered the court. 

“ Here ’s the piosecutor who will explain the mat- 
ter,” said the officer. 

The prisoner, suddenly remembering the respect 
due to the .bench, raised her veil ; -and, at the same 
time, she glanced in an eager, inquiring manner to- 
wards the individual Who now appeared against her. 
But we must pause to describe her. 

She was not more than eighteen years of age, and 
surpassingly lovely. Her complexion was a clear, 
transparent olive, beneath which the delicate tinge 
of carnation was not entirely chased away from her 
cheeks by the terror and grief that now oppressed 
her. Her face was of the aquiline cast — her fore- 
head broad, high, and intelligent ; her nose curved, 
but not too prominent in shape ; her mouth small, 
with thin vermilion lips, revealing teeth of pearly 
whiteness ; her chin sweetly rounded ; and her eyes 
large, black, and brilliant. And nev*r did more 
splendid orbs of light mirror tho whole power of 
the soul, or flash brighter glances from beneath 
richly-fringed lids. Then her brows were so deli- 
cately pencilled, and so finely arched, that they gave 
an air of dignity to that lonely — that fascinating 
countenance. Her hair, too, was of the deepest 
black — a black so intense, that the raven’s wing 
might not have compared with it. Silken and 
glossy, the luxuriant mass was parted above the 
forehead, and, flowing in two shining bauds — one on 
each side of the face, for which they appeared to 
form an ebony frame, — was gathered behind the ears. 

In stature she was tall, sylph-like, and graceful. 
Her shoulders had that fine slope which the Italian 
masters so much admired, and with which they 
were delighted to endow tho heroines of their 
pictures. Her waist was admirably proportioned, 
and not rendered too thin by the unnatural art ot 
tight-lacing. Her hand was of exceeding beauty; 
her feet and ankles were in perfect keeping with 
the exquisite symmetry of her form ; and her ges- 
tures were full of dignity and grace. 


of her countenance were struck 
with astonishment at the dazzling loveliness thus 
revealed ; and even the magistrate fel* anxious to 
learn what misadventure could have pl&sed so 
poeiless a being within the grasp of justice. Htn 
crime could scarcely be robbery; for she was well* 
dressed, and had the appearance of belonging to 
even a wealthy family. Besides, her face — her eyes 
seemed to denote a conscious purity of soul, in spite 
of the painful emotions which her present situation 
had excited within her bosom. 

But the person who was most interested — most 
astonished by the sudden revelation of that exqui- 
site countenance, was Tom Rain. It was not with 
lustful desire that he surveyed her; it was not with 
any unholy passion : on the contrary, it was with a 
sentiment of deep devotion and profound sympathy. 
He also manifested extreme curiosity to learn upon 
what possible charge Esther de Medina could have 
been brought thither. 

On her part, she was evidently altogether unac- 
quainted with the person of Tom Rain ; for as f he 
cast a rapid and timid glance around, her eyes lin- 
gered not upon him. 

The middle-aged, handsome-looking man who 
had just entered the office, was now desired to state 
the grounds upon which Esther de Medina was in 
custody. 

This witness deposed that his name was Edward 
Gordon, and that he was a diamond-merchant, re- 
siding in Arundel Street, Strand. On the 31st of 
October, at about five o’clock in the evening, a 
female called upon him and requested him to pur- 
chase of her a diamond ring, which she produced. 
He examined it by the light of the lamp burning in 
the apartment where he received her; and, finding 
that it was really a jewel of some value, he offered 
her a price which he considered fair. That sura was 
thirty guineas. She endeavoured to obtain more ; 
but he did not consider himself justified in acceding 
to her wish. Finally, she accepted his proposal, 
received the amount, left the ring, and departed. 
He went out immediately after, carefully locking 
the door of the room. Having an engagement to 
dine with a friend, he returned home late, and did 
not enter that particular room until the following 
morning; when he discovered that a set of dia- 
monds, which he remembered to have been lying in 
an open case upon the table at the time the fe- 
male called on the preceding evening, was missing. 
He searched vainly in all parts of the room ; and at 
length came to the fixed conclusion that the female 
in question had stolen the diamonds. He gave im 
mediate information to Bingham, thetjfficer, together 
with an accurate description of the suspected per- 
son; for she was upwards of twenty minutes with 
him on the evening of the 31st, and he had there- 
fore seen enough of her to know her again. 

“Moreover,” added the prosecutor “two clear days 
only have elapsed since the interview which took 
place between us ; and I appeal to your worship 
whether the countenance of the prisoner, when once 
seen, can be readily forgotten ; for painful as it is to 
accuse so young and interesting a person of such a 
crime, my duty tn society compels me to take this 
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step ; and I have no hesitation in declaring that the 
prisoner is the female who sold me the ring,” 

A profound sigh escaped from the bosom of 
Esther; but she uttered not a word. 

Bingham, the officer, then proved that he called 
about half an hour previously upon Mr. Gordon to ! 
inform him that he had vainly endeavoured to dis - 1 
cover a clue to the supposed thief. Mr. Gordon was 
on the point of going out upon particular business, 
and the officer, in order not to detain him, walked 
a part of the way in Ins company, so that they might 
converse upon the subject of the robbery as they 
went along. They were passing through Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields, when they met the prisoner at the bar. 
Mr. Gordon instantly recognised her, and the offi- 
cer took her into custody. She manifested much 
indignation, and said that there must be some mis* 
take ; but when the nature of the charge was stated 
to her, she turned deadly pale, and burst into tears. 

Rainford had listened to these statements with 
the deepest — the most intense interest; and his 
countenance underwent various changes, especially 
while Mr Gordon was giving his evidence. At one 
moment Tom exhibited surprise — then indignation, 
— and, lastly, the most unfeigned sorrow. 

But suddenly an idea seemed to strike him : for a 
minute did he reflect profoundly; and then joy 
animated his features. 

Hastily quitting the court, he hurried to the 
coffee-house opposite, called for writing materials, 
and penned the following letter : — 

“ Nov. 3, 1826. 

« My Loan, — Esther de Medina is at Bow Street, ac- 
cused of a crime which is alleged to have been committed 
at about five o’clock in the evening of the 31st of October, 

1 1 is for you to prove her innocence. Relay not, then, an 
instant. 

« AN UNKNOWN ERIEND TO ESTHER.” 

Throwing a shilling upon the table, Tom Rain 
hurried away, took a hackney-coach at the nearest 
station, and desired to be driven to the mansion of 
Lord EUingham, Pall-mall, West. 

A half-guinea which he slipped into the coach- 
man's hand as he entered the vehicle, produced the 
desired effect ; for the horses were urged into a pace 
the rapidity of which seemed to astonish themselves 
as a proof of what they could do if they chose ; and, 
in a very short time, Rainford leapt out at the door 
of his lordship’s abode. 

The nobleman was fortunately at home; and 
Tom Rain delivered the letter to the servant who 
answered his summons. 

Then, having desired the coachman to wait, as he 
might have “ a fare ” back to Bow Street, Rainford 
hurried away at his utmost speed, retracing his 
steps to the police-office. 

In the meantime, the clerk had taken down the 
depositions of Mr. Edward Gordon and Bingham ; 
while the most*extraordinary sensation prevailed in 
the court. The youth— the loveliness— the modest, 
yet dignified appearance of Esther de Medina en- 
listed all sympathies in her favour ; and many a 
rude heart then present felt a pang at the idea of 
believing her to be guilty. 

She had stood up when the prosecutor was 
called against her; but when he reached that point 
in his evidence which mentioned the loss of his dia- 
monds, she clasped her hands convulsively together, 
and, trembling with agitation, sank into the chair 
from wlucfh she had risen. 


When the depositions were taken down, the ma- 
gistrate said, “ Prisoner, you have heard the very 
serious charge made against you : have you any 
thing to say in your defence ? ” 

Then she spoke for the first time since she had 
entered the court ; and though her words were 
delivered with impassioned emphasis, the melodious 
tones of her voice sounded like a silver bell upon 
the ears of all present. 

“ Sir, I am innocent — I am innocent ! 99 she ex- 
claimed. “ Oh ! God knows that I am innocent ! fi 

The glance she darted from beneath her darkly 
fringed lids spoke even more eloquently than her 
words ; and every feature of her fine countenance 
seemed to bear testimony to the truth of her de* 
claration. 

“Would you not do well to send for your friends? '* 
asked the magistrate, in a kind tone. 

These words seemed to touch her most acutely : 
they summed up as it were all the painful features 
of her most distressing position. 

“ Oh ! my father — my dear, dear father ! 9> she ex- 
claimed, her countenance expressing so much bitter 
— bitter anguish, that there was scarcely an un* 
moistened eye in the court. 

“ Your worship, I do not wish to prosecute this 
case — I am sorry I have gone so far,” said the dia- 
mond-merchant, wiping away the tears from his 
cheeks — for he was really a good-natured man. 

“It is not in my power to stay the proceedings,” 
replied Sir W alter Ferguson. “ The evidence is un- 
fortunately strong against the prisoner. She would 
do well to send for her friends. Let the case stand 
over for half an hour.” 

Esther was accordingly conducted into the magis- 
trate’s private room, where she was visited by the 
female-searcher, who endeavoured to persuade her, 
with as much gentleness as she could command, to 
mention the residence of her parents. 

“Alas ! my mother has long been dead,” was the 
mournful reply ; “ and my poor father— oh l it 
would break his heart were he to know ” 

She checked herself, anl fell into a profound 
reverie — despair expressed in her countenance. 
During the remainder of the half hour which in- 
tervened ere she was led back to the office, she re- 
plied only in vague and unsatisfactory, but not self- 
inculpating, l monosyllables to the questions ad- 
dressed to her. 

At length the female-searcher gave her an indi- 
rect intimation, that her punishment on trial would 
be more lenient if she admitted her guilt and ex- 
pressed her contrition. 

“What!” she exclaimed, with a recoveiing sob ; 
“do you really deem me culpable of this most 
heinous charge ? My God 1 have the Christians no 
mercy— -no compassion ? Oh l I should not speak 
thus to you ! But I know that our race is looked 
upon with suspicion : we are prejudged, because 
we are Jews! And yet,” she added, in a different 
and prouder tone, “ there are as noble sentiments— 
as generous feelings — as estimable qualities amongst 
the members of the scattered tribe, as in the hearts 
of those Christians who have persecuted our nation 
for centuries and centuries ! ” 

The woman, to whom these words were addressed, 
was astonished at the enthusiastic manner in which 
the beautiful Jewess spoke ; for there was some- 
j thing at that moment sublimely interesting — elo- 
' quently commanding about Esther de Medina, as 
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the rich colour glowed more deeply npon her cheeks, taken place — at the hour when the female, for 
the blue veins dilated on her proud forehead, and whom this young lady has evidently been mistaken 
the whole power of her soul seemed thrown into called upon the prosecutor — Miss de Medina was 


her magnificent eyes. 

It was at this moment that the usher of the 


not within six miles of Arundel Street.” 

These words produced in the court a sensation 


court entered to conduct the Jewess back into the which was the more lively because they seemed to 
office. corroborate the prisoner’s own defence — a defence 

Once more she stood in the presence of the ma- which Lord Ellmgham had not heard. 

gistrate, — now no longer subdued and crushed with Mr. Gordon, the prosecutor, looked astounded 

terror ; but nerved, as it were by conscious inno- and yet not altogether grieved at the prospect of 
cence, to meet the accusation brought against her. the prisoner’s discharge. 

Tom Rain had returned to the court; and, by min- “Mr. de Medina,” continued Lord Ellin gham, 

gling with the crowd of spectators, anxiously “ has only recently arrived m London, having re- 
watched the countenance of Esther de Medina. tired from an extensive commercial business which 
“ Prisoner,” said the magistrate, “ have you any- he long carried on at Liverpool. He has become 
thing now to offer in your defence ? Or have you my tenant for a house and small estate situated at 
sent to communicate with your friends relative to a distance of about seven miles from the metro- 
the position in which you are placed ? ” polis ; and on the 31st of October I accompanied 

“ Sir,” answered Esther, her soft and musical him and his daughter — the lady now present on a 

tones falling like a delicious harmony upon the visit to the property thus leased. We left London 
ears, “ I have but one word to utter in my defence ; in my own carriage at about two o’clock on tho 
and if I did not speak it when I fiist stood before day named; and it was between ten and eleven at 
you, it was simply because this terrible accusation, night when we returned. During that interval of 
bursting so abruptly upon the head of an innocent several hours Miss de Medina never quitted her 
person, stupefied me — deprived me of the power of father and myself.” 

collecting my ideas. Neither was it until within a A murmur of satisfaction arose on the part of 
moment of my return into the court that the fact the spectators ; but it was almost immediately in- 
which I am about to state flashed to my memory, terrupted by the entrance of an elderly and venera- 
Sir — I was not in London from two o’clock in the ble-looking man, whose counten anee— of that cast 
afternoon until half-past ten o’clock at night, on which ever characterises the sons of the scattered 
the 31st of October.” tribe— had once been strikingly handsome. Though 

A gentle— a very gentle smile played upon her not deficient in an expression of generosity it never- 


vermilion lips as she uttered these words, 


theless exhibited great firmness of disposition; and 


“ And it was during the interval which you name Ins keen black eyes denoted a jesoluto, unbending 
that the prosecutor was visited by the female whom and determined soul. He was upwards of fifty! 
he believes to have nobbed him of his diamonds ?” five years of age, and was plainly, though neatly 

/vkpnwnnrJ +"kn tyinniofito'fa »«rw.e< s. 4 ® ** 


observed the magistrate. 

“ I deny having visited the prosecutor at all,” an- 
swered Esther, in a firm but respectful tone. “ I 
never sold him a ring — I never sold an article of 


dressed. 

Advancing into the body of the court, he cast a 
rapid glance around. 

“My father I ” exclaimed Esther; and springing 
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jewellery to a living being. Placed by the honest forward, she threw herself into her parent*®' 
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industry of my father above want,” she continued He held her tern 
proudly, “ I labour not under the necessity of part- gently disengaging 
mg with my jewellery to obtain money.” murmured in her e 

At this moment, a fine, tall, handsome young understand it all l 
man, of about six and twenty years of age, entered yourself! ” 
the court. He was dressed m an elegant but unas- But these words 


He held her tenderly for a few moments : then, 
gently disengaging himself from her embrace, he 
murmured in her ear, « Oh ! Esther— Esther, I can 
understand it all l You have brought this upon 


the court. He was dressed m an elegant but unas- But these words were heard only by Lord Elling- 
suming manner : his bearing was lofty, without l ia m, who had advanced to shako hands with the 
being proud; and Ins fine blue eyes indicated a frank Jew. 

and generous disposition. That reproach appeared for the moment to be 

Slightly inclining in acknowledgment of the re- singular and altogether misplaced, as it was impos- 
spect with which the crowd made way for him to pass, sible that Esther could have perpetrated the crime 
he advanced towards the magistrate, who instantly imputed to her : but the nobleman had not leisure 
recognised him as an acquaintance. to reflect upon it, for Mr. de Medina now perceived 

' At the same moment, Esther started with sur- him and accepted the outstretched hand, 
prise, and murmured the name of Lord Ellingham. « I was accidentally passing by the court ” said 
To the astonishment of all present— Tom Rain, the Jew ; « and hearing mv own name mentioned bv 
perhaps, excepted, — the nobleman shook Esther some loungers outside, paused to listen Their 
kindly by the hand, saying, “In the name of heaven, conversation induced me to make inquiries * and I 
Miss de Medina, what unfortunate— or rather ridi- learnt all the particulars of this charge ” * 
culous mistake has brought you hither ? ” “ And some unknown friend of Miss de 


Sir Walter Ferguson immediately directed the sent me a hasty note conveying the unpleasant in 
clerk to road over the depositions. . telligenee,” answered Lord Ellingham. “ But I bt- 

“What!” ejaculated Lord Ellingham, who had lieve that I have fully convinced his worshin of 
scarcely been able to restrain his indignation during your daughter’s innocence,” F 

the recital of the previous proceedings: “the These last words were uttered in a louder tone 
daughter of a respectable and wealthy gentleman to than the former part of the observation and were 
be placed in such a position as this ! But m a mo- evidently addressed to the magistrate ' 
ment I will make her innocence apparent. At the “Eor my part,” said Mr. Gordon' “I am nor 
very time when this robbery was alleged to have fectly satisfied that there is a grievous misuader* 
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standing in tliis matter. Miss de Medina is evi- 
dently unconnected witli it ; and yet,*’ he added, as 
his eyes dwelt upon her countenance, “ never was 
resemblance so striking ! However — I am well 
pleased to think that Miss de Medina is not the 
person by whom I was plundered ; and I most sin- 
cerely implore her pardon for the inconvenience-- 
nay, the ignominy to which she has been sub- 
jected.” 

Esther turned an appealing glance towards her 
father, as if to reimnd him of some duty which he 
ought to perform, or to convey some silent prayer 
which he could well understand : but he affected 
not to notice that rapid but profoundly significant 
glance. 

The magistrate then declared that the yonng 
lady was discharged, without the slightest stain 
upon her character. 

Hastily drawing down her thick black veil, Es- 
ther de Medina bowed deferentially to the bench ; 
and passed out of the office, leaning on her father's 
arm, and accompanied by the Earl of Ellingham. 

Tom Rain followed her with his eyes until the 
door closed behind her. 

Eor a few moments he remained wrapped up in 
a deep reverie : then, heaving a profound sigh, he 
also took his departure. 


CHAPTER V. 

TIIE APPEAL OF LOVE. 

IT was about eight o’clock in the evening of the 
day on which.so many strange incidents occurred 
at Bow Street, that Lady Hatfield was reclining in 
a melancholy mood upon the sofa in the drawing- 
room of her splendid mansion. 

She was dressed in black satin, which set off the 
beauty of her complexion to the greatest advan- 
tage. 

One of her fair hands drooped over the back of 
the sofa : the other listlessly held a book, to the 
perusal of which she had vainly endeavoured to 
settle herself. 

There was a mysterious air of mournfulness about 
her that contrasted strangely with the elegance of 
the apartment, the cheerful blaze of the fire, the 
brilliant lustre of the lamps, and the general ap- 
pearance of wealth and luxury by which she was 
surrounded. 

That sorrowful expression, too, was the more un- 
accountable, inasmuch as the social position of 
Georgiana Hatfield seemed to be enviable in the ex- 
treme. Beautiful in person, possessing rank and 
wealth, and free to follow her own inclinations, she 
might have shone the star of fashion— the centre 
of that human galaxy whose spheie is the West 
End of London. 

Oh 1 bright— gloriously bright are the planets 
which move in that heaven of their own : and yet 
how useless is their brilliancy ! The planets of 
God’s own sky are made to bestow their light upon 
the orbs which without them would revolve in dark- 
ness; but the planets of the sphere of aristocracy 
and fashion throw not a single ray upon, the mil- 
lions of inferior stars which are compelled to circle 
around them ! 

To Lady Hatfield the pleasures and dissipation 
0 t the West End were unwelcome ; and she seldom 
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entered into society, save when a refusal would 
prove an offence. Up to the ago of seventeen or 
eighteen she had been remat kable for a happy, joy- 
ous, and gay disposition: but a sudden change came 
over her at that period of her life ; and since then 
her habits had grown retired— her disposition mourn- 
ful. 

But let us return to her, as sho lay reclining on 
the sofa m the diawing-room. 

The robbeiy of the preceding night and the events 
of the morning had evidently produced a powerful 
impression upon her mind. At times an expres- 
sion of acute anguish distorted her fair counte- 
nance for a moment ; and once or twice she com- 
pressed her lips forcibly, as if to restrain a burst of 
mental agony. 

The time-piece upon the mantel had just pro* 
j claimed the hour of eight, when a domestic entered 
the room and announced the Earl of Ellingham. 

Georgiana started up — assumed a placid expres- 
sion of countenance — and advanced to receive the 
young nobleman, who, as he took her hand, respect- 
fully pressed it to his lips. 

“ Your ladyship will, I hope, pardon me for in- 
truding at this hour,” he said, as he conducted her 
back to the sofa, and then took a chair at a short 
distance ; “hut I was not aware of your return to 
town until an hour ago, when I perused iu the 
evening paper an account of the outrage of last night 
and the investigation at Bow Street this morning. 
How annoying it must have been to you, my dear 
Lady Hatfield, to have gone through the ordeal of 
a visit to a police-court 1 ” 

i “ There is something gloomy and dispiriting in 
the aspect of these tribunals which the crimes of 
the human race have rendered necessary ” observed 
Georgiana. “ The countenances of those persons 
whom I beheld at the police-office this morning, 
had all a certain sinister expression which I cannot 
define, but which seemed to proclaim that they 
never contemplated aught save the dark side of 
| society.’ 

“ The same idea struck me this day,” said Lord 
; Ellingham : “ for I also paid a visit to Bow Street— 

I and scarcely an hour, I should conceive, after you 
must have left the office. But enough of this sub- 
ject : the words Bow Street — Police — and Tribunal 
grate painfully upon the ear even of the innocent 
— that is, if they possess hearts capable of sorrow- 
ing for the woes and crimes of their fellow-crea- 
tures. Lady Hatfield,” continued the Earl, draw- 
ing lus chair a little closer, “ it was to converse 
upon another topic — yes, another and a more tender 
topic — that I have hastened to your presence this 
evening.” 

Georgiana was about to reply but the words 
died upon her quivering lips — and an oppressive 
feeling kept her silent. 

“Yes, my dear Lady Hatfield,” continued the 
Earl, drawing his chair still more nigh, — “ I can no 
longer exist in this state of suspense. During the 
whole of last winter I was often in your society * 
you were kind enough to permit my visits — and it 
was 'impossible to be much with you, and not learn 
to love you. You departed suddenly for the coun- 
try last July : hut I dared not follow — for you had 
not even informed me of your intended retirement 
from London at so early a period. Pardon me it I 
say I felt hurt, — yes, hurt , Lady Hatfield, — because 
I loved you t And yet never — during that interval 
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of four months— has your image been absent from 
my mind : and now I am again attracted towards 
you. by a spell stronger than my powers of resist- 
ance. Oh ! you must long ago have read my heart, 
Georgiana : — say, then — can you, do you love me in 
return ? ” 

There was something so sincere — so earnest — 
and yet so manly in the fluent language of the Earl 
of Ellmgham, — his fine countenance w*as lighted up 
with so animated an expression of hope and love, 
—and his eyes bore such complete testimony to the 
candour of his speech, — that Georgiana must have 
been ungenerous indeed had she heard that appeal 
with coldness. 

Nor was it so; and the Eatl read in the depths 
of her melting blue orbs a sentiment reciprocal 
with his own. 

“My lord — Arthur,” she murmured, “you ask me 
If I can love — if I do love you:— and, oh ! you 
know not the pang which that question excites in 
my heart 1 Yes,” she added hastily, seeing that the 
Earl was astonished at her words, “ I do love you, 
Arthur— for you are all that is good, generous, and 
handsome ! But — my God ! — how can I force my 
lips to utter the sad avowal ” 

“ Speak, Georgiana — speak, I conjure you ! ” ex- 
claimed Lord Ellingham : “ you alarm me ! Oh ! 
keep me not in suspense l You say that you love 

rill—” 

“ I never loved until I knew you — I shall never 
love another,” answered Georgiana, fixing her deep, 
silently expressive, and intellectual eyes upon the 
countenance of the Earl. 

** A thousand thanks for that declaration, my 
heart’s sole joy ! ” he cried in an impassioned tone ; 
and, falling on his knees by the side of the sofa, he 
threw his arms around her — he clasped her to his 
breast— his lips pressed hers for the first time. 

But that joy lasted only for a moment. 

■With rebounding heart — and with almost a scream 
of anguish — Georgiana drew herself back, and ab- 
ruptly repulsed her ardent lover: then, covering 
her faco with her hands, she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

“ My God ! what signifies this strange conduct ?” 
ejaculated the Earl, as, with wounded pride, he re- 
treated a few paces from the weeping lady. 

“ Forgive me — forgive me, Arthur ! ” she wildly 
cried, turning her streaming eyes towards him in a 
beseeching manner. “ I am unhappy — very un- 
happy — and you should pity me 1 33 

“Pity yon / ” exclaimed the Earl, again ap- 
proaching the sofa, and taking her hand, which she 
did not attempt to withdraw : “ how can you be an 
object of pity? Beautiful — beloved by one whose 
life shall be devoted to ensure the felicity of 
yours ” 

“Oh! your generous affection, Arthur, gives me 
more pain than all the rest I ” cried Georgiana, in a 
rapid — half-hysterical tone. “ As a weak woman, 

I have dared to love you — as an imprudent one, I 
have confessed that* love ; — but now,” she added, in 
a slower and firmer tone, while her vermilion lips 
quivered with a bitter smile, — “ now, as a strong 
woman — as a woman restored to a sense of duty — 
do I make the avowal— and my heart is ready to 
break as I thus speak ” 

“Good heavens! relieve me from this cruel— 
this agomsmgtpi^emm! ” -passionately exclaimed 
the Eatl. * ■ 

'i 

“ I will — I will,” returned Lady Hatfield. “ Ar- 
thur — dearly, fondly, devotedly as I love you,— 
proud as I should be to call you my husband, — 
happy, happy as I should feel to link my fate with 
yours, — alas! it cannot be: — never — never ! 33 she 
added with a frantic vehemence that caused every 
chord to tin ill in the heart of her admirer. 

“Georgiana, is this possible?” he asked, in a 
faint tone, while a deadly pallor overspread his 
countenance. 

“Would that it were not ' 33 she murmured, 
clasping her hands together in visible anguish of 
soul. 

“And yet it is incomprehensible!” cried the 
Eail, starting back, and even manifesting some- 
what of impatience. “ You are not a foolish girl 
who takes delight in trifling with the sincere at- 
tachment of an honest man who adores her:— you 
are not a heartless coquette, looking upon her ad- 
mirer as a slave whom she is justified to torture. 

No — no: you yourself possess a generous soul — 
you have no sympathy with the frivolous portion of 
your sex — you are as strong-minded, as sincere as 
yon are beautiful. Tell me, then, Georgiana — what 
signifies this strange contradiction 9 You love me — 
you would be happy and proud to become mine; — 
and yet — my God ! — and yet jou the next moment 
annihilate every hope in my breast ! ” 

“ Alas ! how unpardonable must my conduct 
seem — how inexplicable my behaviour * 33 exclaimed 
Lady Hatfield, in a tone of despair. “I am not in- 
deed a heartless coquette — nor a weak frivolous 
girl : — in the sincerity of my heart do I speak, Ar- 
thur ; — and if you be generous you will forgive me 
— but I never can be thine ! ” 

“Then you love another!” cried the Earl, im- 
patiently. 

f "“Have I not solemnly assured you that I never 
i loved till I knew you — and shall never, never love 
again ! 33 she added, with a convulsive sob, as if her 
heart were breaking. 

“But perhaps you were betrothed to another in 
your youth peradventure that other has some sa~ 

' cred pledge — some irrevocable bond ” 

“No — no : I am my own mistress — none can con- 
trol mo ! ” interrupted Georgiana, her nervous 
state of excitement growing each moment more 
painful. 

“ And your uncle— your friends— your advisers ? ” 
said the Earl,— “it is possible that they have be- 
come acquainted with my attachment towards you 
— that they have some motive to counsel you against 
my suit ? ” 

# “ On the contrary But, my God ! do not ques- 

tion me thus ! ” almost shrieked the unhappy lady. 

“ I shall go mad — I shall go mad ! ” Jb' ^ 

\ “ Oh ! there is some dreadful mystery in all this ! ” 

cried the Earl ; “ and I too shall go mad if it be not 
explained ! Merciful heavens l a terrible suspicion 
flashes across my mind. And yet— no— no, it can- 
not be, for you declare that you never loved ano- 
ther ! Still— still, what motive, save that , can ren- 
der you thus resolute not to become mine ? Georgi- 
ana,” ho said, sinking Ms voice to a low tone, and 
speaking with a solemn seriousness which had some- 
thing even awful in its effect,— “ Georgiana, I con- 
jure you to answer me, — me, who am your devoted 
lover and your sincerest friend,— as you would re- 
ply to your God l Say— if in your gfddy and inex- 
perienced girlhood— ignorant through extreme in- 
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nocence of tlie snare spread for you — and in a 
moment of weakness— you ” 

" Just lieavens ! that you should suppose me 
criminal — guilty!” shrieked Geoigiana, covering 
, her face with her hands. 

“ Pardon — pardon ! ” cried the Earl, again fall- 
ing on his knees at the feet of her whom ho adored; 
and, forcibly possessing himself of one of her hands, 
he conveyed it to his lips. “ Pardon me for the out- 
' rageous idea that I dared to express — forgive the 
insulting suspicion which for a moment occupied 
my mind ! Alas ! alas ! that I should have pro- 
voked the look of indignation which yon ere now 
cast upon me, when T withdrew your hand from 
before your eyes ! But, all — now you smile — and I 
am forgiven ! ” 

Georgiana did smile — hut in a manner so plain- 
tively melanplioly, that, although it implied forgive- 
ness for the injurious suspicion, it still conveyed no 
hope ! 

There was a long and mournful pause. 

The Earl of Ellingham burned to penetrate tV 
deep mystery in which the conduct < f Lady Hat- 
field was shrouded; and yet he knew not what 
other hypothesis to suggest. 

He had no rival in her affections — her friends 
offered no objection to his suit — she was under no 
pledge to bestow her hand upon any particular in- 
dividual — and the evanescent suspicion that she 
might have once been frail and was too honourable 
to bring a polluted person to the marriage-bed, had 
been banished beyond the possibility of return : — 
what, then, could influence her conduct ? 

He knew not how to elicit the truth ; and yet his 
happiness 'was too deeply interested to permit him 
to depart in uncertainty and suspense. 

“ Georgiana,” ho said, at length, and speaking in 
a tone which showed how profoundly his feelings 
were excited, — “ I appeal to your sense of justice 
whether you have acted candidly and generously in 
respect to me ? Throughout the whole of last win- 
ter you permitted my visits-I will not say en- 
couraged them, because you have too much delicacy 
to have done that. But you were never denied to 
me; and you gave me uot to understand that ray 
calls were unwelcome, when they began to exceed 
the usual limits of mere friendly visits. At length 
my attentions became marked towards you, — and 
you must have read my feelings in my manner— my 
„anguage — and my attentions. Alas ! why did you 
permit me to encourage the blossoming of hopes 
which are now so cruelly blighted by the unaccount- 
able decision that you have uttered to-day ? ” 

a Ohi do not reproach me, Arthur!” exclaimed 
Georgiana : f “ and yet I know that I have acted im- 
prudent!^ 'But it was so sweet to be beloved by 
you, that I had not courage to destroy the charming 
vision! At length I took a decided step— or at 
least what seemed to me to be so : I departed sud- 
denly to my uncle’s country-seat, without previously 
intimating my resolution to you. And remember 
*%- n o avowal of affection on your part had then met 
my ears ; and it was impossible that I could have 
acquainted you with my proposed departure, even 
if I had wished so to do— because I did not see you on 
the day when I determined to quit London : and 
had I written to you then, would you not have 
thought that mv note conveyed a hint for you to 
follow me % ” 

« Fool— idiot that I was not to have declared my 


passion months and months ago ! ” ejaculated the 
Earl. “But say, Georgiana — had I solicited your 
hand last summer, ere you left London, would those 
reasons which influence you now ” 

“Yes — they were in existence then,” was the 
hasty reply. 

“And am I to remain in ignorance of the motives 
which compel you to refuse my suit ? ” asked Lord 
Ellingham bitterly. “ Is there no chance of their 
influence ceasing ? Oh ! give me but a glimpse of 
hope, and so powerful is my attachment — so devoted 
my love ” 

“ Merciful heavens ! ” exclaimed Georgiana 
wildly, — “ am I then to lose such a man as this 9 ” 

And again she clasped her hands convulsively to- 
gether. 

“ Oh ! you love me — you do love me, my angel,” 
cried the Earl ; “ and yet you refuse me ! What 
stern fate — what terrible destiny can possibly sepa- 
rate us ? This mystery is appalling ! ” 

“And a mystery it must remain,” said Georgiana, 
suddenly assuming that quiet and passive manner 
which indicated despair. 

“ Then farewell, Lady Hatfield,” exclaimed the 
Earl ; “ and he not surprised if I must attribute the 
disappointment — the anguish — the deep humiliation 
which I now expeiience, to some inexplicable §&- 
price of the female mind. But, madam,” ho add™, 
drawing himself up haughtily, and speaking in a 
tone of offended pride, “the Earl of Ellingham, 
whose wealth and rank may enable him to vie with 
the mightiest peers of England, will not be made 
the sport of the whims and wavering fancies of even 
the beautiful Lady Hatfield.” 

Thus speaking, the nobleman bowed coldly, and 
advanced towards the door. 

“ Oh ! this is cruel — this is cruel ! ” cried Geor- 
giana, throwing herself hysterically back upon the 
sofa. 

“No, madam— it is you who are cruel to reject 
the honourable suit of one like me without deigning 
to vouchsafe an explanation,” said the Earl, per- 
sisting in liis severity of tone and manner against 
the promptings of his generous nature, but with 
the hope of eliciting a satisfactory reply. 

“Then go, my lord — depart — leave me!” cried 
Georgiana ; “ for I never can be yours ! ” 

The Earl lingered for a moment : convulsive sobs 
broke from the lips of the unhappy Lady Hatfield 
— but not a w r ord to invite him to remain ! 

His pride w r ould not permit him to offer farther 
entreaty ; — and, suffering cruelly at h<**rt, he rushed 
from the room. 

In less than a minute Georgiana heard the street 
door close ; and then, burying her face in the cushion 
of the sofa, she gave way unrestrainedly to ail fbq 
violence of her grief. 


CHAPTER VI. 

DR. LASCELLES,' 

The interview between Lady Hatfield and the Ear 
of Ellingham was as long as it was painful : and 
ten o’clock struck hv the thousand churches of 
London, as the nobleman quitted the mansion. 

There was such a fierce struggle in his breast be- 
tween wounded pride and fervent affection, that 
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Iiis sorrow for the blighted hope of the latter was 
rendered less acute by being united with the indig- 
nation inspired by the former. 

In spite of his generous natux e» he could not help 
thinking that he had been trifled with to some ex- 
tent; for it naturally seemed preposterous that 
Georgiana should refuse him without a candid ex- 
planation of the motives, and when every earthly 
circumstance appeared favourable to their union. 

Then, again, he pondered upon the wildness of 
her grief — the delirious anguish which she had 
shown at several stages of their interview — her so- 
lemn avowal of love for him alone — and her volun- 
tary assurance that she should be happy and prond 
to call him her husband. He moreover reflected 
upon tlie steadiness of her character — her aversion 
to the frivolities of the fashionable world — her ap- 
parent candour of disposition — and her total want 
of any thing approaching to coquetry ; — and he en- 
deavoured to persuade himself that he bad acted 
harshly by leaving her in anger. 

“ Yet what alternative had I he asked himself ; 
“ and would not any other man have in the same 
way cut short an interview of so mysterious and 
unsatisfactory — so perplexing and humiliating a 
nature ? ” 

„ Alas ! the Earl of Ellingham found himself the 
■Very next minute dwelling with an aching and com- 
passionate heart upon the agonised state in which 
lie had left the being whom he so tenderly loved 
he thought of her fascinating beauty — her be- 
witching manners — her well-cultivated mind — her 
amiable disposition ; — and then he said within him- 
self, “ Oh l if I have indeed lost her , I have lost an j 
angel I ” I 

He had reached the immediate vicinity of Hat- 
chett's Hotel, when he turned back with the reso- 
lution of seeking another interview with Georgiana. 

But scarcely had he retraced ten steps of the way, 
ere he stopped short, and asked himself what ad- 
vantage could be gained by such a proceeding ? 

“ The decision is given,” he reasoned : “ she can 
never — never be mine ! Wherefore should I renew 
her grief and my humiliation — evoke fresh tears 
from her eyes, and add sharpness to the sting of my 
disappointment ? Ho : it may not be ! Some ter- 
rible mystery shrouds her conduct from my pene- 
tratron but snail J, who am defeated in love, give 
way to a base sentiment of curiosity ? It would 
be unmanly-— ignoble — cowardly to attempt to ex- 
tort her secret from her, — for a profound secret she 
doubtless cherishes — a secret which has this eve- 
ning influenced her conduct! And perhaps,” he 
thought, following the natural channel of his medi- 
tations, “ that secret is of a nature which a modest 
woman could not reveal to one of the opposite 
sex? " 

This idea, suddenly flashing across his brain, sug- 
gested a proceeding which, after a few minutes of 
profound reflection, he determined to adopt. 

Passing rapidly up Dover Street, Lord Ellingham 
entered Grafton Street, where he knocked at a door 
on which was a brass-plate engraved with the name 
oi Dr. Lascellbs, 

The physician was at home ; and the nobleman 
was immediately ushered into a parlour, where he 
was shortly joined by the individual whom he 
sought, 

3>r. Lascolks was a short, thin, sallow-faced man 


of about fifty. He had* small, restless sparkling 
eyes, a prim mouth, and an intelligent though by no 
means prepossessing countenance. lie was devoted 
to the art which he practised, and was reputed .the 
most scientific man of the whole faculty. His ana- 
tomical researches had been prosecuted with an 
energy and a perseverance which afforded occupa- 
tion to half the resurrection-men in London, and 
more than once to the doctor's own personal danger 
I in respect to tho law. It was whispered in well- 
informed circles that he never hesitated to encounter 
any peril in order to possess himself of the corpse 
of a person who died of an unusual malady. IBs 
devotion to anatomy had materially blunted his 
feelings and deadened the kinder sympathies of his 
natuie; bnt his immense talents, added to a repu- 
tation acquired by several wonderful cures, rendered 
him the most fashionable physician of the day. 

Such was the medical gentleman whom Lord El- 
lingham called to consult. 

“Excuse this late visit, doctor,” said the Earl; 
“but I knew that I might take tho liberty of in- 
truding upon you.” 

“ The words early and late are not in my vocabu- 
lary, so far as they regard myself,” was the reply. 
“My hours are at the disposal of my patrons, 
amongst whom I have the honour to include your 
lordship.” 

“ Then, without farther apology, I shall proceed 
to state the object of my visit,” said the nobleman. 

“Give me your hand — you look dejected— you are 
very pale — your pulse ” 

“ It is not concerning myself altogether that I 
have to speak,” interrupted the Earl, withdrawing 
the hand which the doctor had seized : “ I wish to 
consult you upon a subject intimately affecting my 
happiness.” 

The physician looked surprised, and drew his chair 
closer to that in which the Earl was seated. 

“ To tell you the truth,” continued Arthur, “ I 
am deeply enamoured of a lady whose social posi- 
tion, beauty, fortune, and intellect render hex in 
every way worthy to become my wife.” 

“Well — why don’t you propose to her?” de- 
manded the physician drily. 

“ I have — and am rejected,” was the answer, ac- 
companied by a profound sigh. 

“ The devil ! ” said the physician. “ But what 
can I do for you in the matter ? Surely your lord- 
ship does not believe in philtres and love-draughts ? ” 

“ Ridiculous ! ” cried the Earl impatiently. “ If 
you will grant me a few moments, I will explain 
myself.” 

Dr, Lascelles folded his arms, threw himself back 
in the chair, and prepared to listen to his young 
friend’s narrative. 

“ The lady to whom I am attached,” continued 
the Earl, " is, as I ere now informed you, in every 
way worthy of an alliance with me; and she is 
moreover deeply attached to me. She has never 
loved another, and declares that she never ean. Ho 
apparent circumstances interfere with our union * 
and she has done me the honour to assure me that 
she should be alike proud and happy to own me as 
her husband. She is entirely her own mistress * 
and, even if she were not, her friends would present 
no barrier to our marriage. Yet she refuses me— 
and for some mysterious cause which she will not 
explain, I have just left her,— left her in a state 




of anguish such as I never before witnessed — such 
as I hope never to behold again l ” 

** Perhaps she has been guilty of some weakness 
which she is afraid you' would discover ? ” suggested 
Dr. Lascellos. 

a Oh I no — no,” exclaimed Arthur, enthusiasti- 
cally : “ in an unguarded moment — carried away by 
a hasty suspicion of the kind — I hinted at that pos- 
sibility, — and I soon repented of my rashness I The 
lady’s countenance flushed with a glow of honest 
indignation ; and, instantly veiling her blushes with 
her hand, she burst into tears. I could pledge my 
existence, doctor, that she is purity itself.” 

“ But wherefore do you consult me in the mat- 
ter ? ” asked Lascelles. 

“ You must admit, doctor,” answered Ellingham, 
* that my position is a singular one in reference to 
the lady of whom I speak. What am X to conjec- 
ture ? Suspense is terrible ; and yet, not for worlds 
would I again attempt to extort her secret from her.” 

“ The motive may be a physical one,” said the 
doctor. 

u That was the idea which ere now struck me, 
and which has brought me hither to consult you 1 ” 
exclaimed the Earl. 
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" She may he the prey to some insidious disease 
which impairs not her exterior aspect at present,* 
continued Doctor Lascelles ; “ say, for instance, a 
cancer in the breast. Or again, her motive may be 
a moral one; inasmuch as she may be aware, from 
some secret warnings, that sho is m danger of suf- 
fering an aberration of reason.” 

“And if the lady were a patient of your own, 
doctor,” asked the Earl, * e should you he enabled to 
judge whether she were menaced by that dreadful 
mental malady to which you have alluded ? ” 

“ Decidedly so,” replied the physician. 

The Earl rose from his seat, and walked two or 
three times up and down the apartment. 

Dr. Lascelles followed him with his eyes ; and as 
he surveyed the strong, well-knit, but slender and 
graceful form of the young nobleman, the votary 
of science could not help thinking what a splendid 
skeleton he would make. 

At length the Earl stopped abruptly opposite the 
doctor, and said in an impressive tone, “ You will 
never reveal the particulars of this interview ? ” 

“ It is scarcely probable,” returned Lascelles, 
with a smile. 

“But yon promise me— you pledge your word 
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never to breathe a syllable which may betray the 
motive of my piesent visit, or the topic of our con- 
versation ? " persisted the Earl* 

K Never/' exclaimed the physician. 

“ Then listen/' said the Earl, sinking his voice 
almost to a whisper ; — “ the lady of whom J have 
spoken is ” 

“ Lady Hatfield/ 5 observed Lascelles* 

“ What l you have guessed 55 

* l Simply because every one said last wint ter that 
you were dying for her/’ interrupted the doctor 
coolly ; 11 and therefore I presume you have availed 
yourself of her ladyship’s return to town, to place 
your coronet at her feet.” 

“Yes — I do allude to Georgiana, whose profes- 
sional attendant you are,” cried the Earl. “ And 
believe me, when I solemnly declare that no senti- 
ment of impertinent curiosity ” 

u Never mind the motives/' said the doctor : “ let 
us keep to the facts. I have known Lady Hatfield 
for upwards of five years j and X can positively as- 
sure your lordship that there is not the slightest 
cause, physical or moral, with which I am ac- 
quainted, that can influence her conduct towards 
you/' 

. “ Then, what can this mystery be ? " exclaimed 

Arthur, more perplexed than ever. " My God ! 
must I again fall back upon the hypothesis of a 
woman’s idle caprice — the theory of her unaccount- 
able whims ? Is she the victim of an idiosyncracy 
which she cannot control ? and must I be made its 
sport ? " 

“ Throughout the sphere of my extensive prac- 
tice/' observed Dr. Lascelles, “ I know not a woman 
less likely to be swaytd by idle caprice or unac- 
countable whims than. Lady Hatfield. Her mind 
is strong—her intellect bright and uncharacterised 
y the slightest eccentricity. I have, however, fre- 
quently observed that her ladyship is the prey to a 
secret melancholy — that she has her dark moments, 
as one may denominate them ; but at those times 
the vigour of her soul is not subdued to a degree 
that would produce so strange a result as a decision 
affecting her own happiness. Y r ou say she loves 
you ” 

** I have not a doubt of the sincerity of her at- 
tachment !*' cried the Earl emphatically." 

“ And yet she will not marry you ?” said the 
doctor. “ I cannot comprehend it." 

“ Nor I/' observed Arthur, with exceeding bitter- j 
ness of tone. “ My happiness is at stake. What j 
can 1 do ? Had she explained the motive of her re- | 
fusal, and were that motive a strong one, — did it | 
reveal some cause which would render our union 
infelicitous, — I might have born up against this j 
cruel — cruel disappointment. My love for her 
would then have been converted, by admiration of 
her generous candour, into a permanent friendship ; ! 
and we might henceforth have met as brother and 
sister. But how can I ever visit her again ? how 
can I meet her ? Beautiful and amiable as she is, I 
adore her ; — and yet I dare not in future trust my- 
self in her presence I No : — I must crush this love 
in my heart — stifle it— subdue it altogether l Oh ! 
fool that I am to talk thus ; — as if it were practical , 
ble to forget her — as if it weie possible to cease to 
worship her ! Ere now, as X walked through the 
streets, 1 endeavoured to blunt the keenness of my 
affection by placing it in contact with the amount 
of wrong which I deemed myself to have expe- 


rienced at her hands.* But, unjustly perhaps as she | 
has treated me — humiliated as X felt and still feel | 
myself to be — chagrined — disappointed — rejected 
without explanation, — oh ! all these injuries are 
absorbed in the immensity of the love which X bear 
her 1 " 

And in a state of extraordinary excitement, Ar- 
thur paced the room with agitated steps. 

The doctor sat musing upon his chair. He had 
ever been too much devoted to scientific pursuits 
to afford leisure for the delights of love ; and though 
he was married, he had enteied the connubial state 
only through motives of self-interest. Well aware 
that ladies prefer a Medical attendant whose pro- 
priety of conduct is — or at least appears to be — 
guaranteed by marriage, he had one day cast his 
mental eyes around the circle of his acquaintance ; 
and his glances were at length fixed upon a wealthy 
widow who was one of his patients. Jumping into 
his cab, he called upon her, and, in order not to 
waste time, proposed while he felt her pulse: she 
simpered an assent — and, as she. could not name the 
day, he did it for her wlule he wrote out a prescrip- 
tion, Then he pocketed her guinea all the same — 
not through meanness, but from the regularity of 
professional habit; and had she offered him a fee 
as an acknowledgment for his loss of time on the 
morning when they issued from the chuich, he 
would also have taken it. This union was sterile ; 
but the doctor found that he had obtained an ex- 
cellent wife, who kept his house in good order— did 
the honours of his table to admiration — and never 
interrupted him when he was engaged in his study. 

We have only introduced this little episode in the 
life of Dr. Lascelles, just to convince our readers 
that lie was not at all the man to comprehend the 
vehemence of Lord Ellingham’s love. Thus, while 
the nobleman was pacing the apartment in the 
manner described above, and declaiming in reference 
to his passion, the physician was meditating pro- 
foundly upon the conduct of Lady Hatfield, in re- 
fusing so excellent a match. His mind, habituated 
to connect every thing as much as possible with the 
special sphere of science wherein he moved, soon 
lost itself m a field of conjectuie, as to whether 
there might not be some physical cause, carefully 
concealed even from himself, which would elucidate 
the mystery. The result of 1ns meditations was 
not at all satisfactory to himself; but he resolved 
that he would not allow the matter to remain just 
where it was. 

# This determination he did not, however, commu- 
nicate to Lord Elhngham } who took his leave more 
bewildered than ever, as to the motive which could 
have possibly induced Lady Hatfield to assure him 
of her love, and yet refuse him her hand. 


CHA1 5 TER VII. 

/THE BEAUTIFUL PATIEN1. 

Ten minutes had scarcely elapsed since Lord El* 
lingham took Ms departure from the doctor's abode, 
and the learned gentleman himself was still pon- 
dering on the strange communication which had 
been made to him, when a loud and hasty knock at 
the front- door echoed through the house. 

A servant answered the suminons, and in a few 
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moments ushered Tom Rain into the presence of 
Dr. Lascelles. 

“ Sir,” said the visitor, who was painfully excited, 
“ a female — a young woman in whom I am deeply 
interested — has taken poison. Come with me this 
instant, I implore you,” 

Dr. Lascelles snatched up his hat, and followed 
Rainfoid without pausing to ask a single question. 
A hackney-coach was waiting at the door . the two 
individuals leapt in ; and the vehicle drove rapidly 
away. 

The doctor now thought it expedient to make a 
few inquiries relative to the case which was about 
to engage his attention. 

“ What poison has the young woman taken ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Arsenic,” was the reply : ° for I found the paper 
which had contained it.” 

“ And how long ago ? ” 

“ Ten minutes before I knocked at your door.” 

“ Has there been any vomiting ? ” 

“1 did not delay a single moment in hastening 
to fetch you, after the unhappy cieature took the 
poison ; and theiefore I am unable to answer that 
question.” 

The physician remained silent; and in a few 
minutes the coach stopped at a bouse in South 
Moulton Street. 

The door was opened by a servant girl ; and Rain- 
ford led the physician to a bed -room on the second 
floor, whither the servant girl followed them. 

By the light of a candle placed upon a chest of 
draweis, Dr. Lascelles beheld a young female of 
great beauty, and with no other garment on than 
her night-dress, writhing in excruciating agonies 
upon the bed. Fiom the leply given by the servant- 
girl^to a question put by the doctor, it ■appeared 
the youn g lady had been seized, with violent 
vomiting the moment after Tom Rain li?sd left to 
procure medical aid ; and Lascelles accordingly pro- 
ceeded to adopt the usual featment which is pur- 
sued m-such cases,* 

In the course of half an hour the patient was 
pronounced to be out of danger ; and Tom Rain, 
who had in the meantime manifested the utmost 
anxiety and uneasiness, now exhibited a propor- 
tionate liveliness of joy. 


* The first great object which wc must keep m view, is 
topiomote the speedy ev acuation of the stomach: if the 
poison itself has not produced vomiting, from ten to 
tv enty grams of sulphate of zinc must be given if it can 
be readily procured, this generally acts as a powexlul 
emetic. If this, however, cannot be obtained, a mustard 
emetic should ue administered, and the vomiting promoted 
by drinking large quantities of barley water, linseed tea, 
milk or tepid water . the two first being of a mucilaginous 
natuie are to be preferred ; tickling the back of the throat 
with a feathei will often cause the stomach to reject* 
its contents. It frequently happens that this treatment 
alone is sufficient for relief in accidents of this nature. 
After the stomach has been cleansed by the emetic, &c , as 
described above, lime-water, or chalk diffused in watei, if 
it can be procured, may be given in large quantities 
Hahnemann has recommended soap to be dissolved m 
water, in the proportion of a pound to four pints, ana a tea- 
cupful to be given even five or six minutes j tb is un- 
doubtedly is the best ti eatment if lime water is not at 
hand. Powdeied charcoal may also be administered with 
advantage if the other remedies are not immediately 
attainable. The above remedies may be used with some 
degree of confidence, although their good effects are not 
sufficiently certain to establish them as “ antidotes 
Ready Remedies m Cases of Funomng, §c. By James 
Johnson M.R C.S. 


“Shall I recover it, sir! Ch ! tell me— shall I 
recover ?” asked the young woman in a strange, 
thrilling, piteous tone, as she fixed her large dark 
eyes upon the countenance of the physician. 

“You are in a fair way to survive this mad — this 
wicked attempt upon your life,” answered Lascelles, 
m a compassionately reproachful rather than a severe 
tone. “ But jou must be kept quiet — and all sources 
of mental irritation must be lemoved or forgotten 
as much as possible,” he added, glancing towards 
Rainford. 

“ Oh ! sir — do not imagine for a moment that he 
will upbraid or ill-treat me 1” exclaimed the young 
woman, darting a fond look towards Tom Rain: 
then, drawing a long and heavy respiration, she said, 
in a different and more subdued tone, “ In justice 
to hmi, doctor, I must assure you that no harsh- 
ness on his part urged me to this shocking deed ; 
but ” 

“ Yes, my dearest girl,” interrupted Rain, rushing 
to the bed, and taking one of her hands which he 
pressed fondly to his lips, “I upbraid you — I 
did speak severely to you ” 

“ No — no — not more than I deserved !” cried the 
young woman : “ for I was veiy wrong — oh ! I was 
very wrong l But say, Tom, can you forgive me ?” 

“ He does forgive you — lie has forgiven you,” ex- 
claimed the physician. “And now abandon that 
subject, which is naturally a painful one. To- 
morrow morning I shall call and see you eaily.” 

Dr. Lascelles took up his hat to depart, and Rain- 
ford followed him into the passage, where he said 
in a low but earnest tone, “ One word, sir, in private, 
Please to step into this room.” 

And he conducted the* physician into a front 
apartment, the door of which he carefully closed. 

“ In the first place, sir,” began Rainford, when 
they were thus alone together, “ allow me to thank 
you for your prompt and effectual aid in this most 
painful affair — and he slipped five guineas into the 
doctor’s hand. Secondly, let me implore of you 
to grant the favour which I am about to ask.” 

“ Speak sir,” said Lascelles ; u and if your request 
be not inconsistent with my honour as a physician 
and as a gentleman ” 

“ Far from it, “ exclaimed Rainford. u It is this : 
—Promise me, on your solemn word of honour as a 
physician and as a gentleman , that, when once your 
professional visits here have ceased, you will forget 
that you ever beheld that young woman who is 
lying in the next room. Promise me, I say, in the 
most binding manner, that should you ever hence- 
forth meet her, alone or m company, you will not 
even appear to recognise her, much less attempt to 
speak to her, unless you be formally introduced to 
her, when you will consider your acquaintance with 
hei to begin only from the moment of such intro- 
duction. Promise me all this, sir, I implore you — 
for you know not what vitally important interests 
may be compromised by your conduct in this mat- 
ter/" 

'* - have not the slightest objection to tranquillise 
your mind hy giving the pledge which you demand,” 
returned Dr. Lascelles, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“A thousand thanks, sir !” cried Rainford joy> 
fully. “ You fully understand the precise nature 
of the reserve and silence which I require ?” 

“ Never to allude in any way to the incident of 
this night, nor to appear to recognise elsewhere nor 
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henceforth the young lady whom I have just seen,” 
said the doctor. u You may rely upon me : the 
secret shall never transpire from my lips.” 

*« Again X express my gratitude/’ cried Rainford, 
with undisguised satisfaction. 

Dr. Lascelles then took his leave ; and, as he re- 
traced his way to Grafton Street, he never once 
ceased to think of the strange promise which he had 
been required to give, in respect to the beautiful 
creature who had made so resolute an attempt upon 
her own existence. 

On the following morning, shortly after eight 
o’clock, the physician’s cab stopped at the door of 
the house in’ South Moulton Street ; but, to his sur- 
prise, he learnt from the landlady that Mr. and Mrs. 
Jameson (by wnich names Ramford and the young 
woman had been known at their lodgings) had taken 
their departure at seven o’clock, before it was even 
light. 

“ Had they resided .long with you ?” inquired the 
doctor. 

“ Only a week, sir,” was the answer. “ The lady 
kept herself \ery quiet, and seldom went out. 
When she did, she always had a thick black veil 
over her face ; and, you may think it strange, sir — 
but it’s true for ail that — what is, sir, that I never 
once caught a glimpse of her countenance all the 
time she was in this house. Rut the servant-gal 
says she was very beautiful — very beautiful indeed 
You must, however, be able to judge whether that 
report is true or not, sir ?” 

u I know little, and think less of those matters, 
my good woman,” said the doctor hastily ; and, re- 
turning to his cab, he drove off, to visit another 
patient. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

SEVEN DIAL? 

There is not in all London a more extraordinary 
locality than that which bears the denomination of 
Seven Dials. 

Situate in the midst of one of the lowest and 
worst neighbourhoods throughout the metropolis, 
and forming a focus where seven streets, converging 
towards that point, meet like as many streams 
flowing into a common reservoir, the open spot of 
ground called Seven Dials is a lounge for all the 
idle vagabonds and ill-looking persons, men and 
women, who occupy the cellars and garrets in the 
vicinity. 

From the centie of the open space alluded to, the 
eyes may plunge their glances down into the cir- 
cumjacent thoroughfares — narrow, dark, filthy, and 
formed by dwellings of an appearance so miserable 
or so repulsive that they equally pain the heart and 
shock the sight. 

If the wanderer amidst the mazes of this vast 
city were desired to point out the chosen abode of 
poverty and crime, taking as his guide the physical 
aspect of all the worst neighbourhoods, he would 
probably indicate Seven Dials and its branching 
streets. 

The shops are all of the lowest and dirtiest de- 
scription; nauseous odours impregnate the atmo- 
sphere. In winter the streets are knee-deep in mud, 
save when hardened by the frost ; and in summer 
they are strewed with the putrefying remnants of 
vegetables, offal, and filth of every description. 


Half-naked children paddle about in the mire or 
wallow on the heaps of decomposing substances 
just alluded to, — greedily devouring the parings of 
turnips and carrots, sucking the marrow out of the 
rotting bones, and rejoicing when they happen to 
find a mouldy crust, a morsel of putrid meat, or the 
maggot-eaten head of a fish. Neglected beings, too, 
are they — knowing nothing save bio vis, curses, and 
hunger at home, and learning nought save every 
corrupt habit and ruinous vice abroad. 

How can we be surprised if such an infancy be- 
comes imbued with those evil principles which gaols 
and treadmills only tend afterwards to confirm, and 
which give ample promise of occupation for turn- 
keys, penal-settlements, and the hangman ? 

The Established Church is maintained at an 
annual expense of several millions sterling ; the 
clergy belonging to that Church claim the right of 
educating and instructing the people : — and yet in 
no country in the civilised world is there such an 
appalling amount of juvenile depravity as in Eng- 
land ! 

For ourselves, we declare — we repeat, that our 
Government, our Legislature, our Clergy, and our 
Great Landowners are all guilty of the blackest 
turpitude, in permitting hundreds of thousands — 
aye, millions of children to be neglected m so horri- 
ble a manner. If a child be seized with a malignant, 
infectious, and dangerous disease, what would be 
said of a father who looked on indifferently — who 
omitted to call in medical advice — and who beheld, 
with equal calmness, the furious malady spreading 
amongst the rest of his offspring l Should we not 
denounce — should we not execrate such a man, as a 
monster deserving of any penalty which our statutes 
£ could inflict ? 

Yes — a thousand times yes ! 

By a parity of reasoning, then, do we hold up to# 
abhorrence those men who seize upon the reins of 
power merely to gratify their own selfish ambition ; 
also those men who accept seats m the legislative 
assemblies, and fritter away the time of a great na- 
tion in their own party squabbles, — those men, too, 
who put on black gowns, preach sermons as a duty 
rendered in return for the enjoyment of enormous 
revenues, and then declaim against the wickedness 
of those millions whom they do not attempt to re- 
form, — and, lastly, those men who wring the sweat 
from the poor man’s brow, to distil pearls for them- 
selves, but who care not for the welfare of that poor 
man’s offspring ! 

Hundreds of thousands of pounds are annually 
subscribed to further the objects of foreign missions, 
the scene of whose labours is in far-off lands, 
scarcely known to us by name, and amongst a race | 
with whom our sympathies cannot exist ; — but be- 
neath our very eyes — crossing our paths — constantly 
displaying their loathsome rags to our view, are 
small children innumerable, whose only training is 
for the prison, the hulks, and the gallows l 

Talk not to us of christianizing Barbarians in the 
remote islands of the South Seas, when the children 
of so many of our own fellow-countrymen and 
country-women are but barbarous Christians at 
home 1 

Let the reader who imagines that we exaggerate 
the amount of the evil we denounce, — let him take 
his stand, any evening, in the midst of Seven Dials, 
and well consider the scenes around him. 

It is said that there are Seven Cardinal Sins i at 
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the point where we would wish our sceptical rea- 
der to post himself, he may command a -view of 
seven streets, each one presenting to his contempla- 
tion some new phase in the common sphere of 
hideous poverty and terrible demoralisation. 

Mark the population of that neighbourhood, con- 
sisting of seven principal streets, with all their con- 
necting lanes and alleys — with their dark, filthy 
courts, and their murderous -looking nooks and pas- 
sages ! 

Of what does this population consist ? 

Men brutalised by drink, or rendered desperate 
by poverty, and in either state ready to commit a 
crime, — women of squalid, wasted, and miserable 
appearance, who, being beaten by their husbands 
and fathers, revenge themselves upon their children 
or their little brothers and sisteis, — poor shop- 
keepers, who endeavour to make up for the penury 
of their petty dealings by cheating their famished 
customers, — wretched boys and girls, whose growth 
is stunted by suffenng, whose forms aie attenu- 
ated through want, and whose minds are poisoned 
by the scenes of vice, dissipation, and immorality 
which open upon them at their very birth ! 

What hope — what promise for the future do such 
beings as these hold out ? 

In consternation and sorrow, mingled with the 
most awful misgivings, do we survey the picture 
which w r e are now compelled to draw ; — and our 
feelings are thus painful, because we know this pic- 
ture to be correct ! 

And yet we call our country “Merry Eng- 
land ! ” 

Merciful Heavens I what a mockery is this name 1 
Can England be merry while the most hideous po- 
verty is the lot of half her population ; while her 
workhouses are crowded with miserable beings who 
must for ever resign all hope or idea of again en- 
joying the comforts of “home;” while the streets 
are filled with loathsome wretches, clad in filthy 
lags, which barely cover them, — shivenng with the 
cold, or fainting beneath the intolerable heat — and 
spurned from the doors not only of the rich, but 
also of the very officers appointed to relieve dis- 
tress ; while the poor mother, maddened with the 
idea of her own destitution and houseless condition, 
presses her famishing child to her breast which 
yields no milk, and then rushes in desperation, 
to consign the innocent being to the waters of the 
nearest stream ; while the wretched father stifles 
his children, that he may hush for ever in their 
throats the cry of “ Biead ! bread ! ” — that vain and 
useless cry to which he cannot respond ; while in- 
nocent babes and prattling infants bear upon their 
countenances and exhibit in their attenuated frames 
all the traces of the dread and agonising pangs of a 
constant gnawing — craving— never satisfied hunger ; 
and while hundreds annually die around us of star- 
vation and absolute want ? 

Merry England, indeed ! What ? is England 
joyous when the shop of the pawnbroker thrives 
royally upon the immense interest wrung from the 
very vitals of the poor; when the gaols, the hos- 
pitals, and the workhouses are more numerous than 
the churches ; when the hulks are swarming with 
convicts pent up in frightful floating dungeons, 
amidst the foetid atmosphere; when the streets throng 
with unfortunate girls, who ask to be redeemed from 
an appalling traffic, but who see no avenue of es- 
cape from their loathsome calling ; when the voice 


of starvation, the voice of crime, the voice of discon- 
tent, and the voice of barbarian ignorance, echo up 
to Heaven, and form such a chorus as could scarcely 
be expected to meet the ears beyond the preemets 
of hell ; and when seven-tenths qf the entire popu- 
lation are wretched — oppressed — enslaved — tramp- 
led on — miserable — degraded — demoralised ! 

Merry England ! ! ! 

Rut let us continue the thread of our narrative. 

Two of the thoroughfares which converge to Seven 
Dials, bear each the name of Earl Street. 

Passing from High Street, St. Giles’s, towards St. 
Martin’s Lane, we must' request the reader to turn 
with us to the right, into that Earl Street which lies 
between the Dials and one extremity of Monmouth 
Street. 

Half way up Earl Street stood a house of even a 
darker and more gloomy appearance than its com- 
panions. Its door-way was lower than the level of 
the street, and was reached by descending three 
steps. The windows were small; and, as many of 
the panes were broken, the holes weie mended 
with pieces of dirty paper, or stopped up with old 
rags. Altogether, there was something so poverty- 
stricken, and yet so sinister, about the appearance 
of that tottering, dingy, repulsive-looking dwelling, 
that no one possessing an article of jewellery about 
his person, or having gold in his pocket, would have 
chosen to venture amongst its inmates. 

And who were those inmates ? The neighbours 
scarcely knew. Certain it was, however, that over 
the rickety door of the house were painted the 
words — Tobias Bunce, Tailor ; but few were the 
jobs which Mr. Bunce ever obtained from the in- 
habitants in the vicinity ; for his manners were too 
reserved— too repulsive, to gain favour with the 
class of persons who might have patronised him. 
And yet there appeared to be no signs of absolute 
poverty in that dwelling. Mrs. Bunce was one of 
the adjacent butcher’s best customers . a public- 
house m the Dials was known to be regularly visited 
by her for the beer at dinner and supper times ; and 
pints of gin were occasionally purchased by the 
same mysterious customer at the same establish- 
ment. She was as averse to gossiping as her hus- 
band ; and her neighbours declared that they could 
not make her out at all. She always paid ready 
money for every thing she had ; and therefore the 
tradespeople were the staunch defenders ,of the 
Bunces, whenever a word of suspicion was uttered 
against them. 

Who, then, were these Bunces p 

Let us step inside their dwelling, and see if we 
can ascertain. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening, a few 
days after the incidents related in the preceding 
chapters, that Toby Bunce, his wife, Old Death, and 
the lad Jacob sat down to tea in the ground-door 
back roopa of the house which we have been de- 
scribing. 

Toby Bunce was a short, thin, pale-faced, sneak- 
ing-looking man of about forty. He was dressed in 
a suit of very shabby black ; and his linen was not 
remarkable for cleanliness. His coarse brown hair 
was suffered to grow to a considerable length ; and, 
as he seldom treated it to an acquaintance with the 
comb, it hung in matted curls over his shoulders. 
His nails were equally neglected, and resembled 
claws terminating with blackened points. 

His better-half— as Mrs. Bunce indeed was, not 
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only figuratively, but also literally — was a tall, thin, 
scraggy, lantern-faced woman, with a sharp green 
eyv, a vixenish pug-nose, and a querulous voice , 
ior although she was excessively reserved when she 
went out “ to do,her marketing/’ she made up for 
that silence abroad by an extra amount of garrulity 
at home. Her age exceeded by a year or two that 
of her husband, and, as she was totally devoid of 
that sentiment which is so generally ascribed to the 
sex — we mean vanity — she did not scruple to ac- 
knowledge the above fact. Indeed, she often ad- 
vanced it as an argument to prove that she must 
know better than he, and as a reason, for her asser- 
tion and maintenance of petticoat government. But 
if vanity were not her failing, avarice was her ruling 
vice ; and to gratify her love for gold she never hesi- 
tated at a crime. 

In this latter respect Mr. Bunce was no better 
than his spouse — save that his anxiety to obtain 
money was not always equalled by his readiness to 
face the danger occasionally involved m procuring 
it. Any act of turpitude that might be accom- 
plished safely and quietly, would find no moral 
opponent m the person of Toby Bunce ; but when 
some little daring or display of firmness was re- 
quired, he was forced to supply himself with an 
artificial energy through the medium of the gin- 
bottle. 

The room to which we have introduced our readers 
was furnished with bare necessaries, and nothing 
more. A ricketty, greasy deal table ; four or five of 
the commonest description of rush-bottomed chairs; 
a long form, to accommodate extra company; an old 
portable cupboard, fitting into one of the angles of 
the apartment ; and a shelf to serve as a larder, — 
these were the principal articles of the domestic 
economy. The table was spread with a varied as- 
sortment of crockery, none of the cups matching 
with saucers, and no two cups or no two saucers 
alike. 

Toby Bunce, having succeeded in inducing the 
kettle to boil, by means of sundry bits of wood 
sparingly applied, his wife Betsy made the tea, 
while Jacob cut the bread-and-butter. 

** I wonder whether Tom will keep his appoint- 
ment ?” said Old Death, as he sipped his tea. “ It’s 
a full hour past the time that I told him to be 
here.” 

“ And we ’ve been a waiting for him till the fire 
got so low that it took a power of wood to make it 
burn up again,” observed Toby Bunce. 

“ ’Spose it did ? ” cried his wife. “You know very 
well that we do ’nt care about any expense when 
our best friend Mr. Bones is with us,” she added, 
glancing towards Old Death ; for the Bunces were 
amongst the very few of that individual’s acquaint- 
ances who knew his real name. 

“ And yet I should think he would not fail,” con- 
tinued Old Death in a musing strain. “ His con- 
duct seemed straight-forward and right enough the 
very first day we agreed to terms ; and he even gave 
me my regulars in a matter that I ’d nothing to do ' 
with. But it was well for him that he did so ; or 
else he ’d have been laid np in lavender for want of 
bail.” 

“ Bertmshaw and Watkins did it pretty tidy/’ 
said Jacob, who was making prodigious inroads 
upon the bread-and-butter. 

“ Keep your observations to yourself,” growled 
Old Death in a surly tone. “ Remember, I have n’t 


forgot your negligence .in losing sight of Tom liam 
the other day, when he left the police-office.” 

st It was n’t my fault,” returned the hid, his dark 
eyes flashed angrily, “ I kept lurking about the 
court after I had been up here to tell you that 
Dykes had nabbed Mr. Ramfoi d ; I saw him go over 
to the coffee-house soon after he was discharged — I 
* followed him when he went m a coach to Pad Mali 
1 — I dogged him back again to Bow Stieet — and 
then ” 

“ And then when the Jewess’s case was over, you 
I saw' him come out, and you lost sight of him,” m- 
teirupted Old Death angrily. “ But ne\er mind,” 
he added, softening a little; “ I will set you to 
watch him another day when you’ve nothing better 
to do, and we will find out all 1 want to know about 
him.” 

“ When did you see him last?” inquired Toby 
Bunce. 

“ This morning, at Tullock’s; and ” 

Old Death w*as interrupted by a knock at the 
street door, to which summons Jacob hastened to 
lespond. 

In a few moments, he lefcurned, accompanied by 
Tom Ram, who saunteied into the room, with a 
complaisant air and the chimney-pot hat stuck on 
the right side of his head. 

“ So you are come at last, Tom,” said Bones, alias 
Old Death, his toothless jaws grinning a gastly 
satisfaction. “ Well, better kite than never. But 
let me introduce you to my very particular friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Bunce; and as they are good friends 
of mine, they will be good friends to you. This crib 
of theirs is convenient in more ways than one/' 
added the old man significantly ; “and yon will find 
it so if you ever want to lay up for a time until the 
storm, which must menace one sometimes,* blows 
over.” 

“ The hint may not prove useless at a pinch,” said 
Tom. carelessly, as he seated himself on the form. 
“ But there J s some one present whose name you 
’ve not yet mentioned, oK chap ? ” 

And he glanced towards the sickly lad, who was 
still occupied with the edible pouion of the repast. 

“ Oh l that ’s my Meicury — my messenger — my 
confidant — or any thing else you like to call him,” 
said Bones. “ His name is Jacob Smith, for want 
of a better — and he ’s a perfect treasure in his way. 
He can scent an officer two streets off, and would 
prove the best scout that ever a general command- 
ing an army could possibly employ. Now you know 
his qualifications ; and if you ever want to make use 
of him, he is at your service.” 

“ Well, my lad,” exclained Tom Rain, “ your 
master gives a good character of you ; and mind you 
continue to deserve it,” he added, with an ironical 
smile. “ But what is to be done now, old fellow ?” 

This question was addressed to Bones, who ac- 
coidmgly prepared himself to answer it. 

“ There ’s something to be done to-morrow night, 
my dear boy/’ began the old villain, his dark eyes 
gleaming from beneath their shaggy, overhanging 
brows ; “ and there’s money — much money — to be 
got. But the thing is a difficult one, and requires 
great tact as well as courage.” 

“You must suppose beforehand that I am the 
person to manage it properly,” said Rain; “or f 
should think you would not have applied to me.” 

” Very true, Tom/’ returned Old Death, with a 
sepulchral chuckle: “'very true! The fact is. 
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the passage. street-door cautiously, 

*Xoby Bunce opened the street 

and said, “ Who’s there? 
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“ In the name of heaven, grant me a night's Jodg- 
ing," exclaimed the appealing voice of a female : 
“if not for myself — at least for this poor dear 
child 1 " 

“Toby, shut the door ! " screamed the querulous 
tones of Mrs. Bunce from the back-room. “ We 
do n't want beggars and poor children here." 

“ Stay ! " cried Tom Rain : “ never be hard- 
hearted ! " 

And, hastening to the street-door, he saw, by the 
light of a shop-window opposite, the form of a 
miserable-looking female crouching upon the steps, 
and with one arm round the neck of a little boy 
who was orying bitterly. 

“ Come in, my good woman," said Rain ford. “ I 
will pay any expenses that your presence may entail 
on the people of the house : — come in, 1 say." 

But the poor creature fell back insensible. 

“ Toby, take care of the child," cried Tom Rain 
in an authoritative tone; “while I lift the woman 
off the steps." 

And, suiting the action to the word, he raised the 
senseless being in his arms, and conveyed her into 
the passage, Toby following with the little boy, who 
seemed to be about five or six years old. 

“Surely you ’re mad, Tom," exclaimed Old Death, 
advancing from the back-room, “ to bring strangers 
into this house." 

“ I should be a brute to see a dying woman turned 
away from the door of this or any other house," 
said Rainford firmly. “ Stand back, and let me 
have my way. My purse shall satisfy the Bunces 
for any trouble this business may give them." 

“Well, well — be it as you will," growled Old 
death : then, in a hasty whisper“to Betsy Bunce, he 
added, “ You had better let him do as he likes. He 
is a queer fellow, but veiy useful — and must not be 
offended." 

Thus advised, and cheered moreover by Rain's 
liberal promise of payment, Mis. Bunce suddenly 
exhibited a vast amount of sympathy on behalf of 
the poor creature ; and, having fetched a candle from 
the back-room, she lighted Rainford, who carried 
the still senseless woman in his arms, up stairs to 
a chamber where there was a sordid kind of bed. 

Rainford placed his burthen on the miserable pal- 
let, and Betsy Bunce applied such restoratives as 
the circumscribed economy of her household fur- 
nished. 

“ In the mean time Toby had brought the little j 
hoy into the chamber ; and the child, hastening to- : 
wards the bed, exclaimed, “ Mamma — dear mamma 
—speak to me — why do n’t you speak to me ? " 

The woman opened her eyes languidly ; but the 
moment they encountered the face of the child, they 
were lighted up with joy ; and snatched the boy to 
her breast, she murmured in a faint tone, “ I thought 
I had lost you, Charles — I dreamt that we were 
separated ! Oh I my head — it seems to split ! " 

And she pressed her open palm to her forehead 
with all the appearance of intense suffering. 

We must pause a moment to observe, that this 
woman seemed to be about five-and- thirty years of 
age ; that sne was dressed in widow’s weeds of the 
coarsest materials ; and that her entire aspect de- 
noted dreadful privations and great sufferings, men- 
tal as well as physical. The boy was also attired in 
mourning garments ; and though his little cheeks 
were wan, and his form emaciated, still was he a 
\ery interesting child. 


I “ My good woman," said Tom Rain, approaching [ 
the bed, “ banish all migmngs relative to tie pre- 
l sent ; for you shall be taken care of." # j 

Then, turning towards Mrs. Bunce, he directed j 
her to procure food, and to send Jacob for a surgeon. 

“ No — no, it 's useless," cried the poor woman, 
alluding to the latter order. “ I feel that I am dying 
— my last hour is come I " 

The child threw his little arms about her neck, 
and wept piteously. 

“Oh! my God!" cried the wretched stranger, 

“ who will now take care of you, my poor dear — 
dear little Chailes I I who have been to you as a 

mother " . 

“ Yes — you are my mamma — my own mamma, 
exclaimed the child, his heart ready to buist, al- 
though he scarcely understood the real nature oi 
the misgivings which oppressed him. 

“ Sir," said the woman, after a few moments of 
profound silence, during which the sobbings of the 
boy and the uneasy palpitations of her own breast 
were alone heard in the chamber, — “ sir," she said, 
addressing herself abruptly to Rainford, “you 
spoke to me kindly — you look kindly upon me, — 
and, if I may judge by your countenance, you pos- 
sess a kind heart " 

“ Speak, poor woman," cried Rain, softened al- 
most to tears. “If there is any thing I can do for 

you, confide in me — and I swear *" 

“ The gratitude of a dying being is all that I 
can offer you in return for what I am about to ask," 
interrupted the woman in a faint, yet hurried tone, 

— for she seemed to feel that she had not long to 
live. “ Draw near, sir — there — and now listen at- 
tentively. Dreadful privation — exposure to the cold 
— slgeping in the fields — and painful wanderings 
have reduced me to this state. But I shall die con- 
tented — nay, even happy, if I thought " 

* “ I understand you," cried Rain. “ You are anx- 
ious for the welfare of this hoy ? Compose your 
mind — banish those painful reflections — 1 swear to 
protect him ! " 

There was something so earnest and sincere in 
the manner, the voice, and the countenance of Rain- 
ford, who wa3 a creature of the most generous 
impulses, that the dying woman believed him ; and 
her heart bounded with fervent gratitude. 

Then, making a sign for Rainford to draw nearer 
to her still, she collected all her remaining force, to 
utter a few last words; but physical exhaustion al- 
most completely choked her utterance. 

“ This boy," she murmured in a faint and dying 
voice, “is not mine. Do not weep, Charles, love — I 

am not your mamma although I love you -as 

if you was my own child. But the moment you 

were born in secret and mystery the 

nurse brought you to me all having been so ar- 
ranged and from that moment I -but, my 

God ! I am dying ! oh ! give me strength to 

declare that your mother is " 

ll Speak, speak," cried Tom Rain: “breathe hut 
the name of his mother — I shall catch it — and I de- 
clare most solemnly O, God ! she is dead! " 

And it was so ! Yam were her last, last efforts 
to give utterance to the name which trembled upon 
her tongue : the death-rattle stifled the words in 
her throat' — her eyes glazed — her countenance set- 
tled in inanimation — and she was no more ! 

The little Charles would not believe that she was 
, really dead . to him she only appeared to sleep ; — 
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and this infantine delusion Tom Rain gradually 
dissipated, making him aware of his sad bereave- 
ment in so delicate a manner, that a stranger 
would have believed him to be a father himself as 
well as an individual of the most upright and 
noble principles. 

But if Rainford’s morality was in some points 
of the most indifferent nature, he nevertheless 
possessed kind feelings and a generous heart; 
and the tears trickled down his cheeks, as he 
exerted himself to console the little stranger. 

Children seem to be endowed with an intnitive 
power of discrimination between those who would 
treat them well, and those whose dispositions are 
severe and harsh ; and Charles speedily acquired 
confidence in the good intentions of Rainford. 

At length, when Tom fancied that he had ob- 
tained some degreo of influence over the boy’s 
mind, he led him away from the chamber where 
the poor woman had breathed her last. 

Old Death had remained in the room below ; 
and Jacob had been sent to fetch a surgeon, who 
now arrived, but departed again immediately upon, 
learning that his services could no longer bet 
rendered available. Toby and Mrs. Bunce had 
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quitted the chamber of death the moment Rain 
ejaculated, “ 0 God ! she is dead l ” — and thus the 
child had no leisure to take particular notice of 
any one save the individual who manifested so 
much kindness towards him. 

Rearing that the repulsive appearance of Old 
Death might alarm the boy, and even fill his mind 
with misgivings relative to the person who now 
took charge of him, Rainford stopped in the dark 
passage down stairs ; and calling Mrs. Bunce from 
the back-room, he placed five guineas in her hand, 
saying, <£ The burial of that poor creature who has 
just breathed her last must be your care. See 
that it is performed decently ; and if there are 
any papers about her person— any proofs of who 
she is — keep them for me. Be faithful in this 
respect— and what X have now given you may bo 
considered as an earnest of additional recom- 
pense.” 

Rainford then left the house, leading the hoy 
by the hand. 

Proceeding to the nearest hackney-coach stand, 
Tom hired one of the vehicles, and desired to be 
driven to the Elephant and Castle. 

Previously, however, to entering the vehicle, the 
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thoughtful Tom Rain purchased some of the very 
host cakes which a shop in such a neighbourhood 
could produce ; and, though the little boy kept sob- 
bing as he repeated to himself, “ Mamma is dead,” — 
for he was too young to understand that she had 
denied this maternity with her dying breath, — yet 
he ate greedily of the food — for he was famished. 

Rainford said but little to him, beyond a few occa- 
sional cheering and consolatory words, as they rode 
along, because the heavy rumbling of the vehicle ren- 
dered it difficult to hear what was uttered within. 

In about three-quarters of an hour the coach 
stopped at the Elephant and Castle; and Rainford, 
conducting the boy tenderly by the hand, plunged 
into the maze of streets which form a neighbourhood 
requiring a detailed description. 

Any one who is acquainted with that part of 
London, or who, with the map of the great metro- 
polis before him, takes the trouble to follow us in 
this portion of our narrative, will understand us 
when we state that, almost immediately behind the 
Elephant and Castle tavern, there is a considerable 
district totally unexplored by thousands and thou- 
sands of persons dwelling in other parts of the En- 
glish capital. This district is now' bounded on the 
north by the New Kent Road, on the east by the 
Kent or Greenwich Road, on the south by Wal- 
worth, and on the west by the Walworth Road. 
Built upon a low, damp, and unhealthy soil, the 
r dwellings of the poor there throng in frightful abun- 
dance, — forming narrow streets half choked up with 
dirt, miserable alleys where the very air is stagnant, 
and dark courts, to enter which seems like going 
into the fetid .vault of a church. Many of the streets, 
that appear to have been huddled together without 
any architectural plan, but merely upon a studied 
system of crowding together as many hovels as 
possible, have their back windows looking upon 
ditches, the black mire and standing water of which 
exhale vapours sufficiently noxious to breed a pesti- 
lence. When the sun shines upon these noisome 
ditches, their surface displays a thousand prismatic 
hues, thrown out by the decomposing offal and 
putrid vegetables which have been emptied into 
those open sewers. But; sewers they cannot be 
called — for instead of carrying off the filth of the 
neighbourhood, those ditches preserve it stagnant. 

A considerable portion of the district we are de- 
scribing is known by the name of Lock’s Fields ; 
and the horrible condition of this locality can only 
be properly understood by a visit. The pen cannot 
convey an adequate idea of the loathsome squalor of 
that poverty — the heart-rending proofs of that 
wretchedness — and the revolting examples of that 
utter demoralization, which characterise this section 
of the metropolis. The houses for the most part 
contain each four rooms; every room serving as the 
domicile of a separate family. Perhaps one of the 
members of such a family may be afflicted, with some 
infections malady: there he must lie upou his flock 
mattress, or his bundle of rags, or his heap of straw, 
until he become, through neglect, so offensive as to 
render one minute with him intolerable ; and yet 
his relatives— four, five, or even six in number — are 
compelled to sleep in the same apartment with him, 
inhaling the stench from that mass of putrefaction, 
hearing his groans, breathing the steam from his 
lungs, and swarming with the myriads of loath- 
some animalcules engendered by the filth of the 
place. In another room, perhaps, we shall find some 


old man, living by himself — starving upon the miser- 
able pittance obtained by picking up bones or rags, 
doing an odd job now and then for a neighbour, and 
filling up the intervals of such pursuits by begging, 
— his entire furniture consisting of a cup, a kettle, 
and a knife — no chair, no table— but with a heap of 
rubbish in one corner for a bed, on which ho sleeps 
with his clothes on. In a third room there is most 
likely a family consisting of a man and his wife, who 
at night occupy one mattress, and their grown-up 
sons and daughters who all pig together upon- an- 
other. Shame and decency exist not amongst them 
— because they could never have known either. 
They have all been accustomed from their infancy 
to each other’s nakedness; and, as their feelings 
arc brutalised by such a mode of existence, they 
suffer no scruples to oppose that fearful intercourse 
which their sensuality suggests. Thus — for we must 
speak plainly, as we speak the truth — the very 
wretchedness of the poor, which compels this family 
commingling in one room and as it were in one bed, 
leads to incest — horrible, revolting incest! The 
fourth room in the house which we take for our 
example of the dwellings in Lock’s Fields, is occu- 
pied by the landlord or landlady, or both ; and there 
is perhaps no more morality nor cleanliness in their 
chamber than in either of the others. 

The shops in Lock’s Fields are naturally in keep-* 
ing with the means and habits of their customers, 
Beer-shops and public-houses abound: the lower 
and the poorer the locality, the greater the number 
of such establishments. But who can wonder 
Crime requires its stimulants— and poverty its con 
solation. Men drink to nerve themselves to perpe- 
trate misdeeds which are attended with peril: women 
drink to supply that artificial flow of spirits neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a career of prostitution ; 
— and the honest poor drink to save themselves 
from the access of maddening despair. Children 
drink also, because they see their parents drink, 
and because they have acquired the taste from their 
earliest infancy ; — and thus beer-sbops and public- 
houses thrive most gloriously in the most wretched 
neighbourhoods. 

Lock’s Fields abound with small “general shops,” 
where every thing is sold in tho minutest detail— 
a pennyworth of sugar, a penny-farthing-worth of 
tea, a far thing candle, or a quarter of a pound of 
bacon for a penny. There are also many eating* 
houses where leg-of-beof soup can be procured 
for five farthings the bowl, Tho knackers do 
a good business with the owners of those establish* 
ments. Tripe-shops are likewise far from rare; 
and upon their boards in the open windows, may 
be seen gory slices of black-looking liver, tongues 
and brains in a dish, sheep’s heads, huge cow-heels, 
chitterlings, piles of horses’ flesh and rolls of boiled 
offal upon sticks — the two last-mentioned species of 
article being intended for cat’s-meat, — but the whole 
heaped pell-mell together, loathsome to behold, and 
emitting odours of the most foetid and nauseating 
description. Coal-sheds, where potatoes and greens 
may likewise be purchased, abound in Lock’s Fields ; 
as do also pie-shops and that kind of eating-houses 
where pudding fried in grease, stocking-pudding, 
and sop-in-the-pan arc displayed in tho windows, to 
tempt with their succulent appearance the appe- 
tites of hungry men passing to their work, or of half- 
famished children wearied of playing in tho gutter. 

It is wretched — heart-rending to fingor on a des* 
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eription of tins kind : but wo must endeavour to 
make it as complete as possible. 'The generality of 
the inhabitants of Lock’s Fields are in a state of 
barbarian ignorance. Fine-tenths of the children, 
even of ten or twelve years old, are unable to read, 
ind know not who Jesus Christ is, nor that the 
Saviour of Mankind suffered upon the cross to save 
them, as well as the proudest peers or the most bril- 
liant peeresses that shine in the realms of fashion. 
Look more closely at the aspect of the population 
in Lock’s Fields. What care is depicted upon the 
pale cheek of that emaciated woman who is hang- 
ing the one change of linen upon the elder-huslies 
skirting the black ditch behind her dwelling ! And 
yet she is better off than many of her neighbours — 
because her family does possess the one change of 
linen ! Behold that man sitting on the threshold 
of his door, smoking his pipe : — his elbows rest 
upon his knees — he stares vacantly before him — not 
even the opiatic influence of tobacco soothes him. 
He is thinking of what will become of his wife and 
children when he shall be out of work — because the 
job on which he has lately been engaged will be 
finished on the coming Saturday. His wife comes 
out to speak to him— and he answers her harshly : 
his children approach him, and endeavour to climb 
up his knees— bub ho knocks them away. Yet that 
man is not brutal by nature : he loves his wife and 
children — and was even debating within himself 
whether he should not soon turn thief in order to 
support them, when they thus accosted him and 
were repulsed. Let another person insult his wife 
— let a stranger lay a finger upon that man’s chil- 
dren, and the demon will be raised within his 
breast. But he speaks harshly and treats them all 
brutally, because he is miserable — because he is dis- 
satisfied with every thing and every body — because 
he is reduced to despair. The unfeeling aspect of 
the cold world around him — that world which 
frowns so sternly upon poverty, and smiles so 
sweetly upon wealth — lias rendered him unfeeling. 
His hard fate drives him to the public-house : —talk 
of the infamy of which that man is guilty iu spend- 
ing a few pence — the pence which would buy his 
children more bread — upon beer or gin, — it is ridi- 
culous ! That man must drink — he mzist drown his 
care: thought drives him mad — and from thought 
he must therefore fly. But whither can ho fly ? The 
rich and the well-to-do have their theatres and 
places of amusement : if a penny tea-garden or a 
penny theatre ho opened in Lock’s Fields, or in any 
other poor neighbourhood, the magistrates must put 
it down ; — it is a source of demoralisation— it is a 
focus of thieves and prostitutes l But the swell- 
mob and flash women frequent the Tlaymarket 
Theatre — and the Lyceum — and the Surrey — and 
the Victoria — aye, and Covent-Garden and Drury 
Lane Theatres also. “ Oh l ” cries the magistrate ; 
“ that is very different l ” Yes— every thing in this 
country is different when the wealthy or the well- 
dressed are concerned on one side, and the poor and 
the ragged on the other. Then, whither can this 
pauperised dospairing man in Lock’s Fields go to 
escape, the bitterness of his reflections ? To the 
public-house — or to throw himself into the canal : — 
those are the only alternatives l 
Is it not dreadful to think that we have a sovereign 
and a royal family on whom the country Lmshos 
money by hundreds of thousands, — whose merest 
whims cost sums that would feeel and clotho from 


year to year all the inhabitants of such a place 
Lock’s luelds;— that we have also an hereail 
aristocracy and innumerable sleek and comforts 
dignitaries of the Church, who devour the fruit 
the earth and throw the parings and the peel! 
contemptuously to the poor in a word, that 
have an oligarchy feasting upon the fatted calf, 
flinging the offal to the patient, enduring, toil 
oppressed millions, — is it not dreadful, we ask 
think how much those millions do for Roya 
Aristocracy, Church, and Landed Interest, and 1 
little — how miserably little, Royalty, Aristocr; 
Church, and Landed Interest do for them in 
turn ? 

But let us go back to Thomas Rain ford and 
little boy, whom wo left on their way to Lo« 
i Fields — for it was to this district that the excel! 
| hearted man was leading his young charge. 

And, as they went along, many wore the l 
words that Tom Rain uttered to cheer liis art 
companion. 

“Come, don’t cry, my dear little fellow,” 
would say : “ here is another cake — and when 
get home you shall have something nice for sup; 
Are you cold, Charley ? Well, you shall soon wi 
yourself by the side of a good blazing fire. 1 
to-mglityou shall sleep in a soft bed; and to-mori 
morning you shall havo some new clothes. I 
going to take you where you will find a pretty h 
who will be as kind to you as the mamma you h 
just lost. Are you tired, Charley? Well, ! 
take you up and carry you.” 

And Tom Rain lifted the poor child in his ai 
and kissed away the tears which ran down 
cheeks. The boy threw his little arms around 
neck of his kind protector, and said, “ Oh ! you 
as good to me as my dear papa was.” 

“And how long has your papa been dead, Cl 
ley?” asked Rainford, supposing that the cl 
meant by his father the husband of the woman x 
had died that evening in Toby Bunco’s house. 

“ Not very long— but I do n’t know how Ion 
was the reply. “ Oh ! stay— I think I heard mam 
say this morning that he died six months ago.” 

“ And where did you live then, Charley ? ” 

“ At a cottage near a great town— Oh ! I rem< 
ber — Winchester.” 

“ Winchester l ” cried Rainford. “ I know 
that part of the country well— or at least I on; 
to do so,” ho murmured to himself, with a profoi 
sigh. “But what made you leave your cottage? 

“ When papa was buried, mamma had no monc 
replied the child ; “ and some naughty people ca 
at last and took away all the things in the cotta 
and turned mamma and me out of doors. And f ] 
mamma cried so much— oh ! so much; and we w 
very often hungry after that— and we someth 
had no bed to sleep in.” 

“Poor little fellow l” cried Rainford, hugg 
the child closer still to his breast. “What i 
your papa’s name ? ” 

“ Watts— and my name is Charley Watts,” s 
the boy. 

At this moment Rainford stopped at one of 
few decent-looking houses in Lock’s Fields, j 
knocked at the door, which was immediately opei 
by a young and beautiful woman, who appea 
over-joyed at his return. 

“ I havo brought you a present in the shape 
this poor little boy,” said Rainford as he ente 
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the house. “ If you wish to please me, you will be- 
have to him. as kindly as I shall.” 

The young woman took Charley in her arms, and 
kissed him as a proof that Tom’s request should be 
attended to ; and Rainford, well pleased at that de- 
monstration, closed the street-door behind him. 


CHAPTER X 

A SCENE AT THE HOUSE OF SIR CHRISTOPHER 
BLUNT. 

On the following afternoon, shortly after four 
o’clock, three gentlemen sate, sipping their wine 
after an early dinner, in a magnificently furnished 
room in Jermyn Street. 

The one who occupied the head of the table was 
a red-faced, stout, elderly gentleman, with hair of 
that blueish-black which denotes the use of an arti- 
ficial dye, and with large bushy whiskers of a similar 
tint. He was dressed in a blue coat with brass 
buttons, white waistcoat, and black kerseymere 
trousers fitting veiy tight. A massive gold chain 
depended from his neck ; and on his fingeis he wore 
several lings of great value. In manner he was 
authoritative, even to rudeness; for, being im- 
mensely rich, ho firmly believed that money consti- 
tuted an aristocracy which had a perfect right to 
command. His pride was the more excessive too, 
as he had risen from nothing : that is, he had begun 
life as an errand boy in a linen-draper’s shop, and 
had finished his mercantile career as a wai chouse- j 
man in Wood Street, where he amassed a consider- j 
able fortune. He had filled the office of Sheriff, 
but had vainly endeavoured to procure an alder- 
manic gown; and, having failed to persuade the 
livery-men of Portsoken Ward that ho was the very 
best person they could possibly choose to represent 
them in the superior City Court, he had ever since 
affected to rejoice at his rejection, and to look upon 
all City men and City matters with contempt. In 
reality, too, he was dreadfully mortified at the fact 
of his low origin ; but, with that clumsy duplicity 
which vulgar minds often employ in such cases, he 
pretended to make a boast of his humble baginning, 
and used the subject as a means of constantly re- 
minding his friends and acquaintances of what he 
had done for himself. While lie held the Shrievalty, 
it fell to his lot to present an address to the Prince 
Regent; and on that occasion he received the honour 
of knighthood. Such was Sir Christopher Blunt. 

The gentleman who sate at the bottom of the 
table was Mr. Frank Curtis, Sir Christopher’s ne- 
phew. He was a tall, spare, thin, sickly-looking 
young man, of three -and- twenty ; with long, 
straight, black hair, large staring dark eyes, very bad 
teeth, and a disagreeable, impudent, pert expression 
of countenance. He was an orphan, and totally 
dependent wmn his uncle, who had brought him up 
to no business, inasmuch as he had looked upon the 
young man as his heir. Sir Christopher, however, 
having reached his fiftieth year without ever think- 
ing of matrimony, was suddenly smitten with 
Miss Julia Mordaunt, Lady Hatfield’s friend ; and 
as Miss Mordaunt belonged to a very ancient though 
% greatly impoverished family, Sir Christopher 
thought that he should gain his darling wish — 
namely, obtain standing and consideration in the 
fashionable world — by conducting that lad’s to the 


hymeneal altar. This ardent desire he nevertheless 
kept to himself as much as possible; his first object 
being to get rid of his nephew in some way or 
another. For Mr. Frank Curtis had acquired con- 
siderable influence over his uncle ; and the latter 
was too much of a moral coward to be able to tell 
liis nephew boldly and frankly that he proposed 
“to change his condition.” The passion which 
Frank had conceived for Miss Adelais Torrens 
seemed to furnish the knight w ith an opportunity 
to settle the young man, and thus throw off an in- 
fluence which impeded his own matrimonial de- 
signs : hence the readiness of Sir Chastoplier to 
lend Mi . Torrens five thousand pounds as an in- 
ducement for that gentleman to compel his portion- 
less daughter to accept Mr. Frank Curtis for a hus- 
band. We must add, that Frank had passed six 
months on the continent ; and this brief sojourn in 
France had supplied the staple commodity of his 
entire conversational powers. Nor must we forget 
to observe that he was as arrogant a boaster as he 
was in reality a coward ; and that he was so afflicted 
with the vice of mendaciousness, he could scarcely 
speak the truth by accident. 

The third gentleman present in Sir Christopher’s 
splendid diuing-ioom, was Mr. Howard, the knight’s 
solicitor. We need not say more relative to this 
individual than that he was about fb e-and-forty 
years old, enjoyed an excellent practice, was con- 
sidered a fine-looking man by the ladies, and was 
noted for his devotion to the Turf. 

The table was spread with a choice dessert and 
an assortment of the most exquisite wines, to which 
the three gentlemen appeared to be doing ample 
justice. Sir Christopher drank copiously, because 
lie felt particularly well pleased at the prospect of 
I getting rid of his nephew, for whom and the in- 
tended bride he had taken and furnished a beautiful 
house at Clapham : Frank had frequent recurrence 
to the bottle, because he felt nervous and anxious ; 
—and the lawyer stuck fast to the Burgundy, be- 
cause he liked it. 

“ Take care, Frank, how you fill your glass too 
often,” said Mr. Howard ; <f or the young ladies will 
not find you very agreeable presently.” 

“ Do n’t mind me, old fellow,” exclaimed Curtis : 
“lean drink you under the table any day. Why, 
when I was in Paris I used to think nothing of a 
bottle of brandy with my breakfast. I recollect 
once betting thirty napoleons with an old Major of 
grenadiers at Boulogne ” 

“ A drum-major, I suppose, Frank,” said the 
lawyer with a smile. 

“ Frank could not so far forget himself as to as- 
sociate with a drmi-m ajor,” observed Sir Christo- 
pher, in a voice like that of a man who goes about 
with a Punch and Judy show. “Thanks to my 
honest exertions, I have placed myself — and, in 
placing myself, have placed Jam — in a position which 
you will permit me to call brilliant. You know I 
make no secret of what I was. I rose from nothing 
—and I ’m proud of it. And if his gracious Majesty, 
in acknowledgment of my humble merits, conde- 
scended to bestow upon me the honour of knight- 
hood ” 

“ Oh ! blow that old story, uncle ! ” cried the du- 
tiful nephew. “I was tellrag you how I laid fifty 
napoleons with a Colonel of French engineers 
that I would drink two, bottles of champagne to 
eve rv one of his share ” 
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“ What time will the hoises be round at the 
door \ ” demanded Howard of the knight ; for the 
lawyer was anxiou-s to escape the menaced tale. 

“At six o’clock precise,” answered Sir Chris- 
topher. “I am always punctual. I learnt punctu- 
ality when I was a lad ; and I firmly believe it helped 
to make me what I am. When I look around and 
see how I am now situated, and think of what I 
was ” 

“ Do let me toll you this story,” interrupted 
Frank, re-filling his glass : “it is a capital one, I 
can assure you. Well, so the French Major-General 
and me, we sate down at table, and spread out the 
hundred and fifty napoleons that we had bet. Then 
we rang the bell, and ordered three bottles of Bur- 
gundy to begin with— two for me, and one for him.” 

“ Burgundy was it ? ” said the lawyer, sipping his 
wine. 

“ No — claret, and I told you so,” exclaimed Cur- 
tis. “But how provoking you are! Well, so the 
Lieutenant-General and me, we began to drink the 
champagne just as if it was so much water— both 
of us eyeing the two hundred napoleons ” 

“ Half-past four,” said Mr. Howard, looking at his 
watch, and with difficulty suppressing a yawn. 

“ For I felt sure of winning — and so did he,” 
continued Frank Curtis. “Well, I soon disposed 
of my two bottles of Port, and the General drank 
his one like a Trojan. To work we went again— 
two more for me, and another for lnm. Then I 
proposed cigais, because I knew that I could stand 
smoking better than him. He agreed; and we 
puffed away like two factorv-chimnies. At last he 
showed signs of distress ” 

“ Ah ! got quite groggy, like .1 prize-fighter at the 
fortieth round,” observed Mr. Howard. 

“ Exactly,” said Frank : “ and so by the time I 
had finished my sixth bottle of Sherry, and the 
Field-Marshal had only got half-way through his 
third, he was completely sewn up. I pocketed the 
five hundred napoleons, as a matter of course — rang 
the bell to desire the waiter to take the Admiral 
off to bed — and then went and did the amiable at 
an evening party, where no one could tell that I 
had ever been drinking at all.” 

“And so you think that a vory pleasant adven- 
ture, Master Frank ? ” said Sir Christopher. “ Now, 
for my part, I leave guzzling and hard-drinking to 
those vulgar citizens the other side of Temple Bar. 
Do you know, Howard, that I really believe it was 
the most fortunate day of my life when I lost the 
election for Portsoken ? If I had become an Aider- 
man ” 

“ You would have looked the Alderman to per- 
fection, Sir Christopher,” observed the lawyer. 

“ Well — well — I might have been dignified on the 
bench — or I might not,” said the knight compla- 
cently : “ that is a mere matter of opinion — although 
I have been told by a Mend who is not accustomed 
to flatter, that I have more sense— sound sense, I 
•mean— in my little finger, than all the Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen put together. But it was 
fortunate for me — very fortunate — that I escaped 
Vom the vulgar contact of those citizens.” 

At this moment a servant entered the room, to 
announce that a gentleman desired to speak to Sir 
Christopher Blunt. 

“ Show Mm up— show him up,” cried the knight. 
“ I have no secrets that my nephew and solicitor 
may not hear.” 




The domestic retired ; and in a few minutes ho 
re-appeared, ushering in Rainford by the name of 
Captain Sparks. 

Tom was dressed in his usual sporting garb, over 
which he wore a white top-coat — an article of attire 
much in vogue in those days amongst gentlemen 
who were accustomed to ride much on horseback. 
As he walked, his silver spurs clinked on the heels 
of his well-polished boots ; and in his right hand 
he carried a whip. 

“ Beg your pardon, gentlemen, for this intrusion,” 
said Tom, as he entered the room; “but haying 
heard from my very particular friend Mr. Torrens 
of the little affair that is to take place to-morrow 
morning ” 

“ Pray sit down, Captain Sparks,” interrupted 
Sir Christopher. “ Any friend of Mr. Torrens is 
welcome in this house. I do not, however, re- 
member that he has mentioned your name in my 
hearing.” 

“Very likely not,” said Rainford, drawing a chair 
close to the table. “ The fact is I have been travel- 
ling in the north, for my amusement, during the 
last two years ; and I only returned to town this 
morning. The first thing I did was to run down 
and see my dear friend Torrens : and you may fancy 
how surprised and pleased I was to learn what an 
excellent match his eldest daughter was about to 
make.” 

“ There is the bridegroom, Captain Sparks,” said 
| the knight, pompously waving his hand towards his 
! nephew. 

j “Very happy to form your acquaintance, Mr, 
i Curtis,” exclaimed Tom, with a polite bow. 

“Equally delighted to know you, Captain,” ro* 
plied the nephew. “Hero’s a clean glass — and 
there ’s the bottle. Help yourself.” 

“With much pleasure,” said Tom, suiting the 
action to the word. “ But I was about to tell you 
that Mr. Torrens did me the honour to invite mo to 
the wedding; and as I was obliged to come back to 
town to have my portmanteau sent down to the 
Cottage, I have made bold to intrude myself upon 
you, gentlemen, with the view of joining your party 
— that is, if you will permit me.” 

“We sha],l bo quite charmed, Captain Sparks,” 
answered Sir Christopher Blunt. “ I aeed not in- 
quire if you pioceed to the Cottage on horseback l " 

“ Ob ! yes — none of your coaches or carriages for 
me,” returned Tom. “ I have put up my horse at 
the stables close by in York Street ; for my groom 
was taken ill a couple of hours ago— — ” 

“ Our horses are also there,” interrupted Sir 
Christopher ; “ and one of my grooms,” he added 
ostentatiously, “ shall bring round yours when he 
fetches ours. But I beg pardon for my rudeness, 
Captain Spaiks:— this gentleman is Mr. Howard — 
my solicitor.” 

Rainford and the lawyer bowed to each other; 
the wine went round ; and Tom chuckled inwardly 
at the success of his stratagem to obtain access to 
the knight. 

“You see, Captain Sparks,” said Sir Christopher 
in a dictatorial tone, “ this projected alliance has 
met with some little opposition on the part of the 
young lady herself.” 

“ So Torrens told me this afternoon,” observed 
Tom coolly. “But the qualifications of your ne- 
phew, Sir Christopher, are doubtless such ” 

“I flatter myself,” exclaimed Curtis, pleased with 
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this compliment, “ that I have the knack of making 
myself agreeable to the women when X choose. 
Why, the day that I left Paris, a French Marchio- 
ness took poison, and a Countess went melancholy 
mad — both without any apparent cause: but I 
knew deuced well what was the reason, though.” 

“ You 're a sad fellow, Frank,” said the lawyer. 

« Now why should you assert that ? ” cried the 
young man, affecting to be annoyed by the remark. 
“ Did I tell you that any thing particular occurred 
between me and those ladies ? Suppose the Duchess 
did have a little partiality for me — and suppose the 
Baroness was the least thing jealous— eh ? What 
then ? ” 

“Ah! what then, indeed?” said Tom Fain. 
“ Mr. Curtis is too much a man of honour to betray 
those fair ones who were weak enough to be be- 
guiled by his soft nonsense.” 

“Egad! you’re right,” exclaimed Frank, in 
whose good opinion the self-styled Gaptain was ra- 
pidly rising. “I would not give a fig for a fellow 
that boasts of his conquests. But if any one might 
boast on that subject, I think it is your humble 
servant. What do you say, Howard ? Haven’t I 
told you some queer tales at times ? ” 

“ You have indeed,” answered the lawyer drily. 

“Talking of boasting, Captain Sparks,” said the 
knight, who now found means to thrust-in a word, 

“ it is my opinion that the only legitimate boast is 
that which a man can make of having risen from 
nothing. Now I never attempt to conceal my 
origin : oil the contrary, I glory m it. Why, sir, I 
began life without a sixpence, and without a fiiend : 
and now look at me ! ” 

Tom Fain did look at Sir Christopher, as he was 
requested to do ; and it struck our friend that there 
was nothing very particular to admire in the worthy 
knight after all. 

“You see me, Captain Sparks?” continued Sir 
Christopher, in an authoritative tone. “Well, sir 
— such as I am now, I made myself.” 

“And the more to your credit,” said Tom, who 
could not help thinking that if the knight’s words 
were to be taken literally, it was a great pity that 
ho had not made himself a trifle handsomer while 
he was about it. 

“Come, Howard, pass the bottle, old fellow,” 
cried Frank Curtis, who always got disgustingly 
familiar when ho was in liis cups — which was so ; 
often that he was seldom out of them : and, as is 
the case with all persons who boast of the quantity 
they can drink, it did not require much to upset 
him. “ Remember,” he added, “ we have rather 
a lonely road to travel part of the way ” 

“ Why— you surely cannot be afraid of robbers, 
Mr. Curtis 2 ” exclaimed Tom, bursting out into a 
merry laugh. 

“ I afraid ! J ejaculated the youug man ; “ not I ! 

I should think not, indeed i Why, when X was tra- 
velling from Abbeville to Paris in the mail, we were 
stopped by three highwaymen m the middle of the 
night. The government-courier and myself tackled 
them in a moment : we were the only persons in 


quietly. “ A powerful and courageous young gen- 
tleman like you must be a match for any ffm* high- 
waymen in the world.”' 

“ Come, come now,” exclaimed Frank : “ X do n’t 
say that exactly. But I will assert this much— that 
X have no more fears of a robber than I should have 
of a child’s stopping me on the highway.” 

“In that case,” observed Mi. Howard, throwing 
a pocket-book across the table towaids Curtis, 
“ you had better take charge of the money that & 
to be paid over to Mr. Toncns presently.” 

“Oh! as for that But, never mind,'* cried 

Frank, not appearing particularly to i dish the office 
of treasurer thus forced upon him, yet unable to 
decline the trust after his magniloquent vaunting : 
“ I ’ll keep the two thousand safe enough, depend 
upon it.” 

Sir Christopher looked at his watch ; and, finding 
that the hour for departure was approaching, he 
rang the bell to Older the horses. 

Precisely as the clock struck six, the party, at- 
tended by John Jeffreys, with whom Rain had 
found an opportunity to exchange a word or t\\ o, 
quitted Jermyn Stiect, and rode towards Wost- 
nunstei Budge. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. — TORRENS COT- 
TAGE. 

The evening was bright, clear, and frosty; and the 
stars shone resplendently on the wide arch of 
heaven. 

Well wrapped up in their great coats, the party 
of horsemen pursued their way; and at about 
seven o’clock they turned from the main-road near 
Streatham CcsTvaiou, into a bye-lane leading to- 
wards Torrens Cottage, thus leaving Streatbem 
itself on their right hand. 

Sir Chiibtopher and the lawyer rode about a hun- 
dred yards in advance, Tom Bain and Frank Curtis 
having stopped at a public-house to procure eigam. 
Jeffreys, the groom, was about fifty yards in the 
rear. 

“You must come and see us, Captain SpurF, 
after the honeymoon;’ said Curtis. “ We shall be 
delighted to make you welcome.” 

“I shall avail myself of your kind offer,” re- 
turned Tom. 

“And you and me will try who can stand his 
bottle best,” continued the young man. « But w hat 
atrocious cigars these are 1 I remember when I 
was in Paris, I was very intimate with a certain 
foreign Prince who was staying there— and I do n*t 
mind hinting to you that I was a great favourite 
with the Princess too. She was a charming woman 
—a very charming woman. I never saw such eyes 
in my life l Well, the Piinco was a great smoker ; 
and he one day gave me a box of his prime cigars— 
Such cigars ! I never smoked such beauties before 
or since. Poor fellow! ho was killed in a duel 
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to haw ^eceived from the Marchioness; and the 
Marquis heard of it. He instantly sent for me, and 
desired me to carry the grenadier-officer a message. 
I did so ; and the hostile encounter took place in 
Boulogne-wood. The hussar-officer pinked the 
Count slap through in no time ; for it appeared that 
he was the best swordsman in all France. Well, of 
course I was desperately savage to see my poor 
friend the Duke knocked off the hooks in that un- 
ceremonious way ; and I determined to avenge him. 
So I challenged the light-infantry officer on the 
spot ; and we fought for sis hours without either of 
us getting a scratch or yielding a foot of ground. 
Our swords were worn as thin as skewers ” 

“ I hare no doubt of it,” said Tom coolly. “ It 
must have been a splendid sight.” 

“ It was indeed," returned Frank. “ But at last 
I obtained a trifling advantage. The artillery-officer 
had a cold ; and I watched him anxiously to catch 
him off his guard when he sneezed. Egad ! that 
was a glorious idea of mine ; and it succeeded too ; 
— for after nine hours’ hard fighting, I lan him 
through just as a cook spits a joint. You cannot 
imagine what a reputation that affair gave mo in 
Paris. Every one was desirous to see tfth young 
Englishman who had killed the best swordsman in 
France. And, after all, without boasting, it was a 
feat to be proud of.” 

“ Decidedly so,” observed Tom. “ But you are too 
brave a man, Mr. Curtis, to indulge in idle boasts." 

£< Of course,” cried Frank. “ Fellows like you 
and me, Captain, who know what swords and pis- 
tols mean, are the last to brag of their exploits.” 

“Do you carry pistols with yo??, Mr. Curtis?” 
asked Tom. 

“Generally — generally,” was the roply. “But I 
did not think it necessary to take them with me 
this evening.” 

“ Well, I did,” said Rainford. “ And here is one,” 
he added, producing the weapon from the pocket 
of his white great-coat. 

“ Pray do n’t hold it near me, Captain ! ” cried 
Frank, reining in his horse with a trepidation most 
remarkable on the part of a gentleman who had 
performed such gallant deeds in resisting highway- 
men and as a duellist. 

“ Yes — but I shall not only hold it near you,” 
said Tom : “ I shall also fire it — unless you in- 
stantly, and without noise, hand me over that 
pocket-book which you have about you.” 

“Captain Spaiks ! ” ejaculated the trembling 
young man : “this passes a joke. Come, now ” 

“ I never was more sei ious in my life,” interrupted 
Rainford sharply. “Give me the pocket-book; 

ox* ” 

And the sharp click of the pistol, as Tom cocked 
it, sounded like a death-warrant upon the cowardly 
boaster’s ears. In fact, he sate paralysed — motion- 
less — speechless upon his horse, at a loss how to act, 

“Come, be quick l ” cried Rain, seizing him by 
the collar of his coat : “ I have no time for any of 
your nonsense.” 

“Y^u — y 0U — can’t— mean ” stammered the 

you*,g man, “ that — you ” 

“ Yes — I mean that I am a highwayman, if you 
like to call me so,” interrupted Tom impatiently; 
“ and so give me the pocket-book.” 

Curtis obeyed with trembling hand and sinking 
heart. 

“And now” said Tom, as tho sounds of the 
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trampling of a horse announced that the groom w as 
approaching, “ one word of caution ! Y ou are g^ng 
to drag a young lady into a match most unwelcome 
to her. Beware how you accomplish her unhappi- 
ness by forcing her to accept as a husband such a 
contemptible boaster and arrant liar as you are: 
beware, I say — or you will see more than you like 
of Captain Sparks.” 

Having thus spoken, Rainford turned his horse 
round, and galloped away with lightning-speed. 

John Jeffreys, whom he passed in the lane, did 
not of course attompt to molest him. 

But when the groom overtook Frank Curtis, he 
said, “ Any thing the matter, sir? I saw tho Cap- 
tain gallop back again like an arrow.” 

“ Captain l ” ejaculated the young man : “he is a 
robber — a thief — a gallows-bird ! ” 

“What do you mean, sir? ” asked Jeffreys, affect- 
ing profound astonishment. 

“ lie has plundered me of two thousand pounds, 
John,” cried Frank, m so lamentable a tone that 
the groom could hardly suppress a violent indica- 
tion to laugh. 

“ Robbed you, sir ! ” exclaimed Jeffreys. “You ’re 
joking, sir : no two men in England could rob you.” 

“We had a desperate tussle for it, John,” re- 
plied Curtis; “but the villain knocked me off my 
horse with the butt-end of his pistol. It was a 
cowardly blow — and I was not prepared for it,” 

“Most likely not, sir,” said the groom drily, 
“ But I thought he must have used some underhand 
means, because I know what sort of a customer 
you must be.” 

“ You ’re right enough there, my man,” returned 
Curtis. “I had got the better of him at one time; 
and although he has gone off with the two thousand 
pounds, he has carried away with him such a drub- 
bing that he won’t forget in a hurry. But let us 
ride after my uncle and Mr. Howard— because he 
might come back,” added Frank, casting a terrified 
glance behind him. 

The young gentleman and the servant put spurs 
to their horses, and in a quarter of an hour over- 
took the knight and the lawyer, to whom Frank 
related in his own style the adventure which had 
just occurred. 

“ And you mean to say that you surrendered the 
pocket-book — that you gave up two thousand 
pounds ? * exclaimed Sir Christopher, in a passion. 

“ What could I do 1 ” said Frank. “ The scoun- 
drel took the money from me by main force.” 

“He was stronger than the five highwaymen in 
France,” observed the lawyer quietly. 

“Stronger! I believe yon,” cried Curtis. “And 
then he was armed to tho very teeth. Why, when 
he threw open his green cut-away coat, I could see 
by tho starlight a nelt stuck round with pistols, 
daggers, and sharp knives. Or else do you think 
for a moment that he could havo mastered me ? ” 

“ Well, the mischief is done,” said the knight in 
a doleful tone ; “ an4 ft pretty figure we shall cut 
at the Torrens’s. I dare swear tha- the rascal is 
no more an acquaintance of the family than he is 
of the King of England.” 

“ It is to bo hoped he is not,” observed Mr. How- 
ard, who was mightily pleased to think that he had 
handed over the money into Frank’s keeping pre- 
viously to setting out: — “it is to be hoped not — 
otherwise your nephew, Sir Christopher, would be 
marrying into a nice family.” 
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" Really, Mr. Howard, this is no time for jesting,” 
exclaimed the knight. " But why did n’t you try 
and stop the -villain, John ? ” 

" X, sir I ” said the groom. “ How should I know 
that he had committed a robbery when he galloped 
past me ? Besides, if he is such a terrible cbap as 
Mr. Frank represents him, it would have been use- 
less for me to try my hand with him.” 

"Certainly! John is quite right,” observed Mr. 
Curtis. "If I could do nothing with him, I’m 
sure no one else could. He is as strong as a lion ; 
and, egad ! how he did swear ! It was quite horri- 
ble to hear him. * But what shall we do ? ” 

" Bo, indeed ! ” ejaculated Sir Christopher. " We 
shall look like so many fools when we arrive at the 
Cottage.” 

"But Mr. Torrens will take your cheque. Sir 
Christopher,” remarked the lawyer. 

" True. We can manage it in that way,” said 
the knight, " Still the cash would have appeared 
more business-like on such an occasion. But it is 
growing late : let us push on.” 

"Yes — let us push on,” echoed Frank, casting 
troubled glances around, and trembling lest the 
highwayman should take it into his bead to return 
and rob the remainder of the party. 

In twenty minutes they reached Torrens Cottage, 
the inmates of which we must pause to describe. 

Mr. Torrens was a widower,* and had numbered 
about five-and-fifty years. He was a tall, thin, dry- 
1 coking man, with a very sallow complexion, a cold 
grey eye, and a stern expression of countenance. 
After having long held a situation in a Government 
office, he retired with a pension ; and just at the 
same period a relation died, leaving him a few thou- 
sand pounds. With this sum he bought a beautiful j 
little villa, which he denominated Torrens Cottage, I 
and the leasehold of some land at Norwood, where ! 
ho set busily to work to build a row of houses to | 
Be called Torrens Terrace. He had long made ar- j 
chitecture an amateur-studv during his leisure 
hours; and the moment he was enabled to retire 
from his situation in the Ordnance Office, and be- 
came possessed of capital, he resolved to put his 
numerous architectural theories into practice. But, 
as it frequently happens in such matters, he grew 
embarrassed; and the works were menaced with 
stoppage for want of funds, when Mr. Curtis be- 
came enamoured of his eldest daughter, whom he 
met at the house of some of Mr. Torrens’s rela- 
tions in London. The bargain, already described, 
**Vas soon after struck between Sir Christopher 
Blunt and Mr. Torrens, who did not hesitate to sa- 
crifice his daughter’s happiness to his own pecuniary 
interests. Unfortunately, too, for the young lady, 
he did not regard the contemplated union in the 
light of a sacrifice at all ; inasmuch as he naturally 
looked upon Frank Curtis as Sir Christopher’s heir, 
not dreaming that the worthy knight entertained 
the remotest idea of perpetrating matrimony, Mr. 
Torrens therefore considered that his daughter 
Adelais was about to form a most eligible con- 
nexion ; and, although he was aware that her affec- 
tions were engaged in another quarter, he acted 
upon the belief that parents must know best how 
to ensure their children’s happiness. 

His two daughters, Adelais and Rosamond, were 
both charming girls, of the respective ages of eigh- 
teen and sixteen. Their dark clustering locks, their 
deep hazel eyes lustrous with liquid light, and their 


symmetrical figures filled all beholders with ad- 
miration. Adelais was now pale, melancholy, and 
drooping ; for she loathed the alliance that was in 
contemplation for her — loathed it, not only because 
her heart was another’s, but also because tbo man- 
ners, conversation, and personal appearance of Frank 
Curtis were revolting in her estimation. Rosamond 
possessed a rich complexion, in which glowed all the 
innate feelings of her soul, animating and imparting 
to every feature of her beautiful face an additional 
charm. She was naturally the confidant of her 
sister, whose hard fate she deeply deplored ; and 
many were the plans which the amiable girls had 
devised and discussed, with a view to overcome 
their father’s cruel pertinacity in insisting on the 
sacrifice of Adelais to Frank Curtis. But each and 
all of those projects had either failed, or involved 
proceedings repugnant to their pure and artless 
minds. For instance, they had thought of aban- 
doning the paternal roof, and endeavouring to seek 
their livelihood by needlework in some safe retire- 
ment : then Adelais would not permit Rosamond 
to dare the misfortunes of the world by flying from 
a home which she — the younger sister — had at least 
no personal motive to desert ; and Rosamond on her 
side would not allow Adelais to set out alone. 
Again, a clandestine marriage between Adelais and 
lier lover was often debated : the young man urged 
it himself;-- but the daughters dreaded the father’s 
eternal anger; and thus this project had been 
abandoned also. To bo brief, the dreaded moment 
was now at hand ; and the seal of misery was about 
to bo set on the roll of the elder maiden’s destinies, 

And who was the lover of Adelais? A hand 
some, generous-hearted, honourable young man, 
occupying a situation in the very Government 
office where Mr. Torrens had himself served for 
many years. But, although Clarence Villiers was 
so far provided for, and had every prospect of rising 
rapidly on account of his steady habits and assidu- 
ous attention to his employment, vet he was at pre- 
sent only a poor clerk with ninety pounds a-year ; 
and he had no capital. Mr. Torrens, as wo have 
seen, required capital ; and thus Frank Curtis was 
preferred to Clarence Yilliers. 

We cannot quit this description without alluding 
to the ardent affection which existed between the 
sisters. Having lost their mother in their childhood, 
and their father being almost constantly from home 
throughout the day, they were naturally thrown en- 
tirely upon each other for companionship. An illi- 
mitable confidence sprang up between them— a confi- 
dence more intimate far than even that which usually 
subsists between sisters; because this confidence on 
the part of Adelais and Rosamond extended to a 
mutual outpouring of their most trivial as well as 
of their most important thoughts, hopes, or aspira* 
tions. Thus, the reader will cease to be astonished 
that, when Adelais, in the anguish of her heart, had 
contemplated flight from the paternal 7 oof as the 
only alternative save a hateful marriage, Rosamond | 
insisted upon accompanying her. Much as they 
loved and revered their father, they were both pro* 
pared to sacrifice even filial affection and filial duty 
for each other’s sake. This feeling may be looked 
upon as one involving a grievous fault on their 
side ; it was not, however, the less firmly rooted in 
their minds,— for they were all and all to each 
other l 
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CHAPTER XI r. 

ADELAIS AND ROSAMOND* 

Sir. Christopher Blunt, Mr. Howard, and Fiank 
Curtis were soon seated in Mr. Torrens* comfort- 
able parlour, tlie walls of which were adorned with 
an infinite -variety of architectural plans set in 
carved oaken frames. 

A cheerful fire blazed in the grate ; wine was 
placed upon the table; and the travellers wero 
speedily as much at their ease as they could wish, 
or as their host could render them. 

The young ladies were in another apartment, Mr. 
Torrens having desired them to remain in the draw- 
ing-room while the commercial part of the project- 
ed matrimonial arrangement was being settled in 
the parlour. 

When the usual complimentary phrases had been 
exchanged, and Sir Christopher had observed that 
the weather was remarkably fine but very cold— a 
proposition to which Mr. Torrens entirely assented 
-—for somehow or another people never do contra- 
dict each other when commenting on that subject; 
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| — when, also, a glass or two of wine had beenim- 
* bibed by each, the knight inquired whether Mr. 
Torrens happened to be acquainted with a Captain 
Sparks ? 

The answer was a negative. 

Sir Christopher then began to relate the adven- 
ture of the evening ; and, although he was con- 
stantly interrupted by his nephew, who was anxiousr 
to interpolate in the narrative certain saving clause* 
respecting his own valour towards the highwayman, 
the worthy knight nevertheless succeeded at length 
in bringing the tale to an end. 

u It is clear,” said Mr. Torrens, “ that you were 
first duped and then robbed by an infamous scoun* 
drel. But fiave you any notion how he could have 
learnt enough of the pending arrangements to be 
enabled to talk so familiarly with regard to them 
when he first introduced himself to you ?” 

“That puzzles me, my dear sir,” returned Six 
Christopher. 

“ And it is likely to continue to puzzle you, 
uncle,” observed Frank : “ for the whole business 
defies conjecture. I remember, when I was in 
France ” 

, “ The villain evidently knew that you would leave 
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town with a considerable sum of money in your 
possession,” said Torrens ; “ and his aim was to get 
it-. He did get it too.” 

“ But not without a deuced good thrashing into 
the bargain,” cried Frank ; “ and that 5 s some con- 
sol ation.” 

“ I dare say Captain Sparks, as he calls himself, 
would gladly be thrashed every hour in the day on 
the same terms,” observed the lawyer. “But I 
think that when our little business is concluded, I 
should do well to return to London and give infor- 
mation at Bow Street as speedily as possible.” 

“ By no means,” exclaimed Sir Christopher. “YYe 
must keep the tale to ourselves. If it got into the* 
newspapers, with all the particulars, it would only 
make us look ridiculous. We might punish the 
man ; but wo should never get back the money. No 
— no : let the matter drop — for all our sakes. 
Thank heaven,” continued the knight, assuming a 
slower and moie pompous tone, “ the loss is paltry 
—very paltry m my estimation. I shall not miss 
ihe amount, I can assure you. 5 * 

“But you have no objection to my giving the 
scoundrel another good diubbmg, uncle, the first 
time I meet him again?” inquired Frank Curtis, 
with great apparent earnestness. 

“ Oh 1 there can ho no objection to that — if the 
Captain will allow you so to operate ou him,” said 
the lawyer drily. 

“ Allow me, indeed l I should like to/know how 
he could prevent it,” exclaimed Frank, affecting 
deep indignation at the remark. “ Yott should have 
seen the struggle we had l ” 

« Very likely : but I noticed your f*roat-coat when 
we came in just now — and it was not soiled,” said 
Howard. 

“ Of course not: I had him down all the time,” 

“ Then it was a great pity you did not keep him 
there.” 

“ Come— come— enough of this fencing, 55 cried 
Sir Christopher. “ Produce the deeds, Mr. Howard : 
my fi lend Torrens will take my cheque for the two 
thousand. 5 ' 

“ Oh 5 certainly, 55 replied the venal father. 

“ And to-morrow, let us hope that I shall have 
to give you another for three thousand more, 55 added 
Sir Christopher. “ Thank heaven 1 my cheque is 
as good as a Bank-note. But it was n 5 t twenty 
years ago, though. Times have altered since then. 
And yet, as my friend Howard tenons, I am proud 
of my humble origin. 55 

“Yes — yes, uncle,” exclaimed P ^Jtk : “we all 
know that perfectly. But let 5 s to business, and 
then join tho young ladies. I shall make them 
laugh with the story of the highwayman. It 5 s the 
first time in my life I was ever conquered— ever 
overcome : and now it has n’t been by fail means. 
1 remember once, when I was at Montreuil, three 
French peasants had some of their nonsense with 
me ; but I just 55 

“Here are the documents, gentlemen, 55 said Mr. 
Howard, “Frank shall conclude Ills story pre- 
sently.” 

The agreements for the loan of the five thousand 
pounds were then read over ; Mr. Torrens signed 
them ; Sir Christopher Blunt wrote him a cheque 
for two thousand on account — the remaining three 
to bo advanced only on condition that the proposed 
mamago took place; — and thus terminated the 
commercial part of the business. 


Tho four gentlemen then proceeded to the draw 
ing-room, where the two young ladies were seated. 

Adelais was excessively pale ; and when th 
odious Mr. Frank Curtis tripped smirking! v up to 
her, and, taking her fair hand, pressed it to his lips, 
— his breath, heated with wine and rendered o {Ten- 
sive by the fumes of the cigar, steaming upon that 
delicate skin, — the maiden recoiled as if from somo- 
j thing loathsome. 

Her father, who observed her narrowly, cast 
upon her a rapid but ireful glance ; and Adelais ex- 
erted herself strenuously to recover her composure. 

Like a victim about to be sacxificed at tho altar 
of some avenging god, she suffered her admirer to 
lead her to a seat in a remote part of the room ; 
and placing himself by her side, Frank Curtis darted 
a triumphant look at Howard and Sir Clnistopher, 
as much as to say, “ J ust see how successfully I am 
going to play the amiable in this quartor.” 

Then, turning towards tho lovely Adelais, whoso 
large blue eyes were bent timidly down, and whose 
bosom palpitated with a variety of painful emotions, 
lie observed, m what he considered to be a most en- 
dearing whisper, “ Come, my sweet gal, cheer np : 
there’s nothing to be frightened at in maniage. 
I know that 1 5 ra not quite a lady’s man ; but w e 
shall get on better together by and bye. You 'see, 
my dear, 1 5 ve always been used to manly sports or 
to seeking adventures where some glory was to bo 
gained — such as knocking down watchmen, or fight- 
ing with highwaymen, or killing my man in a duel — 
and things of that kind. But 1 5 ve no doubt it will bo 
pleasant enough to he tied to your apron-string— 
if the string itself is n’t too tight, 55 

Adelais raised her fine blue eyes, turned them 
for a moment upon her admirer, and then again 
fixed them on tho carpet, a profound sigh escaping 
her bosom at the samo time : — but that glance, so 
involuntarily thrown towards her companion, was 
one of sudden curiosity — as if she wore anxious to 
discover by the expression of his face whether he 
were indeed serious in tho insufferable rhodomon- 
tade with which he sought to captivato her. 

“ There — that 5 s light, my dear gal,” said Curtis, 
mistaking the motive of that rapid look which was 
directed towards him ; “don’t stand on any ceie- 
mony with me. In a few hours more we shall bo 
husband and wife ” 

Adelais shuddered visibly. 

“ Ah \ I like this little modesty — it 5 s all very 
proper on your part, 55 continued the disgusting 
young man ; “ but it will soon wear off— naturally 
so.” 

The young lady now started indignantly — her 
countenance became ciimson — and then large tears 
burst from her eyes. Curtis caught hold of her 
hand— but she withdrew it, — she literally snatched 
it away, as if from the jaws of a hideous reptile. 

“ You need n 5 t think 1 5 m going to eat you, Miss/ 
said Frank in a surly tone. “But I forgot to tell 
you what an adventure I had just now with a couple 
of highwaymen/ 5 he continued in a milder voice. 
“ You see, as me and my uncle and Howard were 
coming down the lane, I fell hack a little— just t<t 
think of you, my dear, at leisure ; when all of z 
sudden three chaps jumped over a bank, and point* 
ed th,eir blunderbusses at me. I did n’t care a lap 
for that; but taking tho riding-whip by the thin 
end, I knocked down three of them — one after the 
other— with the handle-part, you know, and had 
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just maae up my mind to tackle the fourth, when 
my horse reared and threw me. For a moment I 
was insensible; and during that time the fifth 
scoundrel picked my pocket of the two thousand 
pounds which I may call the purchase-money of 
\our own dear pretty little self.’ 

“ Sir i ” exclaimed Adelais, aloud : “ is it your in- 
tention to insult me ? ” 

And, without waiting for a reply, but yielding to 
the tide of anguish and indignation which now im- 
pelled her, she rushed from the room. 

Rosamond, who, while engaged in conversation 
with her father, Sir Christopher, and Mr. Ilowaid 
at the other end of the room, had never ceased to 
( watch her sister with tho most lively interest, now 
i follower tLft almost lieai t-bioken 

£ lrl - ’ " -- - . . . 

The moment the sisters had reached thin” nea ~ 
chamber, Adelais threw herself into Rosamond’s 
arms, exclaiming, “ I will n ever marry lum — I will 
die sooner I ” 

“ Has he offended you?” inquired Rosamond, 
affectionately embracing her disconsolate sister. 
“ But I need notask ! Your changing countenance 
— your anxious looks — your convulsive movements 

— and then your tears, while he sate by you ” 

“ Oh! my very soul revolts against him ! ” cried 
Adelais, emphatically, the conflicts of agonising 
emotions painfully expressed on her countenance. 
“ At first — when he appioached me — it required all 
the exeitions of which my fortitude was capablo to 
subdue the feelings of aversion and disgust — of 
bitter woe and heart-felt misery — with which I was 
agitated ; — but when his coarse language met my 

oars -Oh ! Rosamond ! ” exclaimed the distracted 

maiden, “ I must fly — I must avoid this dreadful 
fate— or my heart will break l ” 

At this moment Mr, Torrens slowly opened the 
door, and entered the room. 

His countenance wore an expression which gave 
evidence that anger and compunction were main- 
taining a fierce struggle in his breast ; but tho for- 
mer feeling was rapidly obtaining the ascendancy. 

“Rash — disobedient girl,” he exclaimed, fixing 
his stern cold eyes upon Adelais, who still clung 
to her younger sister, “ what signifies this folly ? ” 

“ Spare me — spare me, my dearest father! ” cried 
Adelais, suddenly tearing herself from Rosamond’s 
embrace, and falling on her knees before her sire: 

“ I cannot marry that horrible man I ” 

Mi*. Torrens bit his lip almost till the blood came. 
“Listen to me, my dear father,” continued the 
despairing girl, joining her hands together, while 
her cheeks were of marble whiteness, unammated 
by a tinge of vital colouring, — “I am your daughter, 
and must obey you ; but if you persist i: saying, 

‘ Receive that man as your kiaband 3 it is the same as 
if you were to utter the word, ‘ Die l 3 Oh 1 no — you 
cannot — you will not sacrifice me in this cruel, 
cruel manner l What have I done to offend you, 
that my unhappiness has become your aim ? Dear- 
est father— relent— I implore you : on my knees, I 
beseech, you to save me ere it be too late ! ” 

“ Adelais,” exclaimed Mr, Torrens, arming him- 
self with that fatal sophistry which led him to be- 
lieve that he was the only judge of what was fitting 
for his daughter’s welfare and liappi n ess, Ade- 
lais, rise — I command you l ” 

The miserable girl obeyed, but staggered with 
vacillating and irregular steps towards a chair, in 


which she sank, the agony of her soul now expel- 
ling all power of reflection from its seat. 

“ I have gone too far to retreat — even if I were 
so disposed,” continued Mr. Torrens. “ Your h ip 
pincss will be ensured by this union.” 

“ Her happiness, father I ” said Rosamond, re- 
proachfully. “ Oh ! no — never, nevoi ! ” 

“ Undntiful girl ! ” cried the venal parent : “ do 
you league with your sister against mo ? 1 cell you 
that Adelais is about to become the wife ot a -onng 
man who can give her an enuablo position m so- 
ciety, and who nt his uncle’s death, will inherit a-i 
immense fortune. It is true that Mr. Cuitis is 
somewhat rough in manner and incautious with fcis 
tongue ; but perfection exists not in this world. 
To be brief, this marriage shall take place — it must 
— I date not retract.” 

“Father, one word more,” exclaimed Adelais, 
suddenly recovering her power of thought and 
speecn — those powers which anguish had for a few 
minutes comply 1 ? subdued : “ you are about to?eV 
your daughter to'tlk^ 1113,11 boasted to me that 
a few thousand pound>C. ere tho Purchase-money- - 
and hence my abrupt dopartul^f roin ^ 10 r00^1 ' ,, 

‘‘ Tho phrase was wrong — ill-cx^ sei1 7” coarse > > 
ejaculated Mr. Torrens, evidently un< * cr 

this announcement : “ but we must no<^ 
words themselves — wo must only look to the 
of him wno utters them. Mr. Curtis isincapable'ov 
insulting you ” 

“ Oh ! you know not how abhorrent is the coarse- 
ness of his language ! ” cried Adelais, bursting into 
a torrent of tears. 

“Yon provoke me beyond the limits of human 
patience ! ” ejaculated Mr. Torrens, stamping his 
foot with rage. “ But no more of this. You know 
my will— prepare to obey it. I ask you not to re- 
tuiq to the drawing-room to-night; — to-morrow 
morning lot me hope that you will show yourself a 
dutiful daughter towards a father who is anxious 
only to ensure your prosperity.” 

Mr. Torrens then imprinted a cold kiss upon thy 
fair foieheads of Adelais and Rosamond, and hastily 
quitted the apartment. 

For some minutes after the door had closed be- 
hind them, tho sisters sat gazing upon each other in 
the silencq of painful and awful reflection. 

Yet beautiful were they m their sorrow; for the 
unstudied attitudes and abandonment of limb which 
such a state of mind produces, ga\ e additional grace 
to tho just proportions of their forms, and imparted 
an expression of the most tender interest to the per 
feet composition ol their features. 

“ Sister,” at length said Rosamond, in a soft am 
mournful tone, as she appioached Adelais, “nhat 
will you do ? ” 

This question suddenly aroused the unhappy 
young lady to a sense of the urgent necessity ot 
adopting some decisive measure, 

Winding her arms around Rosamond’s neck, she 
said, “ I must fly from ray father’s house — I must 
abandon the paternal dwelling. 0 hoaven ! where- 
fore am I reduced to so fearful an alternative ? ” 

“ Speak not only of yourself, beloved Adelais.” 
murmured Rosamond chidingiy; “for you know 
that my fate, as well as my heart, Is inseparably 
linked with thine.” 

“Oh 1 I doubt not the sincerity of your love foi 
me, dearest sister,” exclaimed Miss Torrens ; “ but I 
tremble at tho idea of making you the companion of 
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phautly eag^fJoj. to Rainford, whom we left on 
of the K to London , after haring so trium- 

~ed the vain-glorious Mr. Frank Curtis 
Oh 1 ro ^ 10USan<i pounds. 

Q or -r highwayman, — for such indeed was the gay, 
generous-hearted, and brave Tom Rain, — scarcely 
condescended to bestow even a chuckle of satisfac- 
tion upon a victory so easily won — an exploit so 
readily accomplished. 

He would have valued the prize far more, had it 
been obtained by means of hard blows and as the 
result of a desperate encounter; for the love of ad- 
venture was inherent in his disposition — anddio had 
often courted danger in his life, for the exciting 
pleasure of freeing himself from its intricacy. 

Having galloped his good steed to the beginning 
of the lane, he checked its celerity, and then pro- 
ceeded at a moderate pace a^oug the main road to 
the public-house where Curtis and himself liad stop- 
ped to purchase their cigars about half an hour 
previously. 

Riding up to the door of the little establishment, 
the highwayman leapt from his horse, and threw 
the reins to a dependant of the place who was con- 
versing with the postillion of a chaise and pair that 
had stopped at the door. 

When Rainford sauntered leisurely up to the bar, 
with his chimney-pot hat set rakishly on one side, 
his white coat comfortably buttoned up, and his 
riding-whip in his hand, the landlord instantly re- 
collected him again, and observed, as bo drew the 
liquor which the highwayman ordered, “ Back to 
London, sir, to-night ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Tom carelessly : “ I just escorted 
my fiiend as far as Torrens Cottage, and shall now 
get home again.” 

These words produced a visible emotion on the 
part of a tall, handsome, dark-haired young man, 
who was also standing at the bar. He was well 
protected by a great coat against the cold ; and Tom 
therefore very naturally concluded that he was the 
traveller journeying in the post-chaise outside. 

“ Torrens Cottage 1 ” cried the landlord. “ Why, 
I do declare that *s the very ticket. This gen tleman 
here was just making inquiries whether I had any 
one that could take a note there in a confidential 
way** 


wRwf' 11 f- rd b !“ ted forth t,lis aMouncemor.* 

Tf tho til 6 ™ ” g si f ificant congbs and “ hems' 
® ll ., r ° U “S gentleman, who seemed greatly 

hn l , t ! ® ob J Q ct of His call at the publii 
house should thus be published to the Terr first 
Stianger who entered the place after him. 

, 7n° U sh ° n } d kec P a closer tongue in vour head ” 
£&t “ Jl0w d0 you ka ™ what 

oen lomnn-r,! - J * onr ««pHfty in !otti ou{ 

” T s bus,n f s m this kind of way? Fortu- 
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lus countenance suddenly exchanging the expreS 
Of annoyance which the ^landlord's Mwufitv C 

excited, for j d 

‘^Jk^lia * ’ ^ uiuxcativc of hope ana joy. 

Ijr* v&' — I think so,” said Tom. “ Rut we must 
nave a few words in private.” 

“Walk into the parlour, gentlemen,” cried the 
landlord. “ There J s no one in that room at pre- 
sent.” 

Rainford and the tall stranger followed this sug- 
gestion ; and when the door was closed behind 
them, the highwayman said, “ If I am not very much 
mistaken, you must be the gentleman whom that 
tying braggart Frank Curtis is endeavouring to cut 
out?” 

“My name is Clarence Yilliers, sir,” was the 
guarded reply, 

“And you are the lover of Mr. Torrens’s eldest 
daughter,” continued Rainford. “Now do not 
waste valuable time by reflecting whether you shall 
make me your confidant, or not, I am disposed to 
serve you : tell me how I can do it.” 

“ You will excuse me,” said Yilliers in a polite 
but somewhat reserved tone, “ if I first request to 
be informed to whom I have the honour of speaking* 

“ Captain Sparks,” was the immediate reply, “ I 
happen to know old Sir Christopher and his precious 
nephew ; and I rode down with them nearly as far 
as the cottage. But I did not accept their invita- 
tion to go in — for particular reasons of my own. 
You may, however, suppose that lam well acquainted 
with all the particulars of this infamous case. Miss 
Adelais Torrens loves Mr. Clarence Yilliers and 
hates Mr. Frank Curtis; but Mr. Frank Curtis is 
the successful suitor with the mercenary father, 

because a certain five thousand pounds 

“ Enough, Captain Sparks l ” ejaculated Villiers, 
“I see that you do indeed know all, And will you 
serve me in this strait ? ” 

“ I will — honour bright l ” cried Tom, “ There ’s 
my hand upon it. Now say what is to be done. It 
is already past eight o*clock,” ho added, after a 
hasty reference to a handsome gold watch which he 
drew from his fob. 

“ My object was to obtain an interview with Ade- 
lais in some way or another, and urge her to — 
to ” 

“Speak plainly, my friend,” cried Rain. “To 
elope with you. Well ? — do you mean every thing 
that is honourable ? ” 

“As Cod is my judge,” said the young man 
solemnly. “ I have frequently urged the dear girl 
to consent to a clandestine marriage with me; but 
the purity of her soul has ever revolted against a 
course which she considers to be marked with du- 
plicity.” 

“Where would you convey her during the inter* 
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ral that must necessarily elapse before you can 
marry her ? ” asked Eainford. “ Because, as slie is 
a minor, I suppose you could not obtain a special 
licence without her father’s consent.” 

“ I have an aunt in London devoted to my in- 
terests,” answered Clarence; “and she would re- 
ceive her with even maternal affection until I should 
acquire a legal right to protect her.” 

“ So far, so good,” observed Tom. “ And yet a 

young lady eloping at night with a young man 

remember, I am only speaking for the good of both 
of you.” 

“ I had foreseen that difficulty also,” said Yilliers 
hastily. “ The fact is, Adelais and lier sister Rosa- 
mond are so linked together by the tenderest bonds 
of affection, that the one would not move a step 
unaccompanied by the other.” 

a The devil 1 ” cried Eainford : “ two ladies to 
carry off I That increases the embarrassment of 
the business. Now it is very clear that it is per- 
fectly useless for us to send a messenger down with 
a note : it would be intercepted by the father. But 
if you will sit down and write what you choose, I 
will undertake to have it delivered to the young 
lady herself.” 

“ You ? ” exclaimed Clarence joyfully. # 

“Yes: what X promise, I will perform,” said 
Eainford. “ Follow my directions — and all shall go 
well.” 

Clarence rang the bell, ordered writing materials, 
and in a few minutes completed a note to his beloved 
Adelais, which he read to his companion. 

“Seal it,” said Tom; “because it may pass 
through the hands of another person, after it leaves 
mine, and before it reaches Miss Torrens.” 

This suggestion was instantaneously complied 
with; and Eainford secured the letter about his 
person. 

“ Now,” he continued, after a moment’s reflection, 
“ do you proceed with the chaise down the lane, and 
stop as near the cottage as is consistent with pru- 
dence. I shall retrace my way there at once. Fear 
nothing — but wait patiently at the place where you | 
pull up, until I make my appearance.” 

Yilliers promised to fulfil these instructions ; and 
Eainford, having taken a temporary leave of him, 
remounted Ms horse and galloped towards Torrens 
Cottage. 

The highwayman had his plan of proceeding ready 
digested by the time the white walls of the building, 
rendered particularly conspicuous in the starlight, 
met his view. 

Alighting from his horse at a distance of about a 
1 mud red yards, he tied the animal to a tree, and then 
repaired towards the dwelling. 

Having reconnoitred the premises, he speedily 
discovered the stable; and, to his infinite joy, a 
light streamed from one of the windows of that 
building. 

Leaping over the palings which separated the 
kitchen-garden from the adjacent fields, Tom Eain 
proceeded to the stable ; and there, as he had antici- 
pated, he found John Jeffieys, the groom, busily 
employed with his master’s horses. 

John was alone; and his surprise was great, 
when, upon being tapped on the shoulder, he turned 
round and beheld the highwayman. 

“ Silence I ” said Tom in a whisper ; “ we have no 
time to lose in idle chatter. Here J s five guineas 
for you; and you must get this note conveyed se- 


cretly to Miss Torrens — Adelais, the eldest— you 
know.” 

“ It shall be done, sir,” replied Jeffreys. “ I am 
already far in the good graces of the housemaid ; 
the cook is old and deaf ; and so there ’s no fear of 
my not being able to succeed.” 

“ Good. And you will bring me the answer up 
the lane, where I shall wait for you.” 

“And how can you read it, when you get it? ” 
demanded Jeffreys. “ The night is not quite clear 
enough for that.” 

“ The answer will be a verbal one— yes or no” re- 
plied Tom. 

J effreys promised that no delay should occur on 
his part; and Eainford retraced his steps to the spot 
where he had left his horse. 

Many novelists w T ould here pause for the honest 
but somewhat tedious purpose of detailing al\ the 
reflections which passed through the mind of Ram- 
ford during the mortal half-hour that elapsed ero 
the sounds of footsteps upon the hard soil an- 
nounced the approach of some person. But as we 
do not wish either to spin out our narrative with 
dry material, or to keep the reader in any unne- 
cessary suspense, we will at once declare that at 
the expiration of the aforesaid thirty minutes 
John Jeffreys made Ins appearance at the appointed 
spot. 

“ What news ? ” demanded Toni impatientlv. 

“ All light ” 

“ And the answer ? 

“Is yes.” 

“ That ’s w r ell ! ” exclaimed Rainford. Y ju may 
now go back, John. All that I require of you is 
| done.” 

• “ But I have something to say to you , sir,” ob- 
served the servant. “Just now, Sir Christopher 
sent for me up into the parlour to give me some 
orders ; and I heard Mr. Frank, who is uncommon 
far gone with brandy-and-water, making a boast to 
the lawyer-fellow that he’d walk all round tin 
grounds to see that every thing is safe. It seems 
that the lawyer has been twitting him about his 
little business with you just now up the lane, you 
know; and so Mr. Frank is as bumptious as possi- 
ble. I only thought I f d better tell you of this— in 
case you Ye any business in hand that J s likely to 
keep you about the place.” 

“I am very much obliged to you, John,” said 
Rainford. “ Here ’s another five guineas for you — 
and I shall not foiget to speak to Old Death in 
your favour. But you had better get back as soon 
as you can, for fear you should be missed,” 

Jeffreys thanked the highwayman for the addi- 
tional remuneration, and returned to the cottage. 

It was now past nine o’clock, and Rainford mur- 
mured to himself, “ I wonder how much longer they 
will be ? ” 

His horso, which was a high-spirited animal, be- 
gan to grow impatient of this long stoppage ; and ho 
himself shivered, in spite of the good great coat, 
with the nipping chill. 

Another quarter of an hour elapsed; and, to the 
infinite joy of Tom Rain, ho suddenly beheld two 
female figures, well muffled in shawls and furs, 
emerge from the obscurity at a short distance. 

“ All right, ladies,” he said, in as loud a voice as 
he dared use consistently with prudence. 

Adelais and Rosamond hurried towards him, as 
affrighted lambs to their shepherd ; and yet, when 
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they were close to him, they seemed unable to utter 
& word, 

“ Fear not, ladles,” exclaimed the highwayman. 
“I am the friend to whom Mr. Tiliiers alluded in 
his note.” 

“ Sate nr . then, sir — save us,” said Adelais, in an 
urgent and imploring tone ; “ for Mr. Curtis saw 
us leave the house *. he was in the garden ” 

At that moment the sounds of voices were heard 
in the direction of the cottage; and they "were evi- 
dently approaching. 

“Hasten up the lane, young ladies — hasten, for 
God’s sake!” said Tom Rain. “Mr. Yilliers is 
there with the post-chaise — and I will remain here 
to bar the way.” 

Adelais and Rosamond could not even give utter- 
ance to the thanks which their hearts longed to ex- 
press : terror froze the words that started to their 
lips ; and, not daring to glance behind them, they 
hurried up the lane. 

Tom Rainford now mounted his horse, and took 
his station in the middle of the way ; for several 
persons were rapidly approaching from the house. 

In a few moments they were near enough to 
enable Rainford to catch what they said. 

“ The disobedient — self-willed girls!” exclaimed 
one, whom Tom was right in supposing to be Mr. 
Torrens. 

“ But was n’t it fortunate that I twigged them ? ” 
said Curtis. “Egadi ” 

“ It will be much more fortunate if we overtake 
them,” observed the lawyer. 

“ Bless me ! — I ’m out of breath,” cried Sir Chris- 
topher. “I wish John would come on with the 
horses. Did you tell him, Frank ? ” 

* “ To be sure I did. "We cannot fail to overtake 
them. But, poor things ! suppose that highwayman 
should fall in with them— and me not there to de- 
fend them !” 

“ I think it would be all the same ” 

Howard was inteirupted by a sudden ejacu- 
lation on the part of Mr. Torrens, who was a few 
paces in advance of the others, but who now abruptly 
came to a full stop. 

“What is it?” demanded Curtis, shaking from 
head to foot, in spite of all the liquor he had im- 
bibed during the day. 

“ Some ruffian on horseback — there — do n’t you 
see?” exclaimed Mr, Torrens. “But I am not 
afraid of him : his presence here is in some way con- 
nected with my daughters,” 

And the incensed father rushed furiously towards 
the highwayman, 

“ Stand back i ” cried Tom in his clear, stentorian 
voice; and this command was followed by the sharp 
clicking of the two pistols which he cocked. 

“ The robber ! ” exclaimed Frank Curtis, clinging 
to the coat-tails of Mr. Torrens, who had retreated 
a few paces at the ominous sound of the pistols. 
“ At him, my dear sir— at him ! I ’m here to help 
you.” 

“ Villain — give up the two thousand pounds, and 
we will let you go — on my honour as a knight ! ” 
ejaculated Sir Christopher, keeping as far remote 
as lie deemed prudent from the sinister form which, 
wrapped in the white great coat, and seated com- 
posedly on the tall horse, seemed, amidst the ob- 
scurity of the night, to be a ghost disdaining to 
touch the earth. 

“Iam very much obliged to you for your kind- 


ness, Sir Christopher,” said Tom : “ but I am not 
at all in fear of the necessity of purchasing my li- 
berty at any price whatsoever. I however give you 
every one due warning, that the first who tries to 
pass tins way ” 

“Scoundrel! my daughters — where are they r” 
vociferated Mr. Torrens. 

“That’s it — give it Mm I” cried Frank Curtis. 
“I ’ll be at him when you've doim.” 

“Go on at once,” cried IIowauL 

“ And why are you standing idle there? ” 

“ Because it is not my business to interfeie.” 

“Well done, lawyer 1 ” exclaimed Tom. “Ro 
fees can recompense you for an ounce of lead in the 
thigh; for if I do fiie, I shall only trv to lame — 
not kill ” 

“ Mr. Curtis — Sir Christopher —will you not help 
me to arrest this villain who beards ns to our very 
faces?” exclaimed Torrens, in a towering passion. 

And again he rushed forward, while Frank Curtis 
beat a precipitate retreat behind Ins uncle. 

“ Stand back ! or, by God, I ’ll fire !” thundered 
Rainfoid, suddenly spurring his horse in such a 
manner that the length of the animal was made to 
block up nearly the entire width of the bye-lane. 

“You dare not muider me!” cried Torrens, 
“My d&ughters will escape!” — and he attempted 
to pass in front of the horse. 

But by a skilful manoeuvre, Rainford bafil“d him 
— arrested his progress — and kept him at bay, using 
all the time the most desperate menaces, which he 
did not, however, entertain the remotest idea of 
putting into execution. 

“Mr. Curtis, sir — will you help mo?” cried the 
infuriate father. “ My daughters are escaping be- 
foro your very eyes — you are losing your bride — 

“ And you the rest of the money that was to ha* o 
purchased her,” said Rainford coolly. “ Mercenary 
old man, you are rightly punished.” 

With these words, the highwayman suddenly 
wheeled his horse round, and disappeared in a mo- 
ment. 

Ho had succeeded in barring the way for upwards 
of ten minutes against the pursuers of the two fu- 
gitive ladies; and he calculated that in less than 
half that time they must have reached the post- 
chaise which Clarence Yilliers had in readiness to 
receive them. 

Jeffreys had purposely delayed getting tha horses 
out ; and even when ho did appear with them, se- 
veral minutes had elapsed since the highwayman 
had left the path free to those who thought fit to 
avail themselves of the services of the animals. 

These were only two— Mr. Torrens and Jeffreys 
himself : the latter volunteering his aid for the pur- 
pose of misleading and embarrassing the father 
rather than of assisting him. 

Frank Curtis affected to be suddenly taken very 
unwell: Sir Christopher was really so; and the 
lawyer, although by no means a coward, did not 
see any utility in hazarding his life against such a 
desperate character as Captain Sparks (for by that 
denomination only did he know Tom Rain) appeared 
to be. 

Thus, while the knight, his nephew, and the at- 
torney retraced their steps to the cottage, leading 
back the horses which had been brought out for 
their use, Mr. Torrens and Jeffreys galloped away 
towards London, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LADY HATFIELD AND DR. LASCJELLES — ESTI3EJI 
DE MEDINA. 

Two days after the incidents which we have just 
related, Dr. Lascelles received a message, at about 
noon, requesting him to repair immediately to the 
dwelling of Lady Hatfield, who was seriously indis- 
posed. 

p[e obeyed this summons with more than usual 
alacrity; for ever since Lord Ellingham had made 
him his confidant, the cmiosity of the worthy doctor 
had been strangely piqued by the unaccountable 
fact that Lady Hatfield should reject the suit of a 
man whom she not only professed to love, hut who 
was in every way worthy of her. 

On his anival at Lady Hatfield’s residence, he 
was surprised to learn from Miss Mordaunt that his 
patient was too unwell to quit her couch ; and when 
he was introduced into Georgiana’s bed-chamber, 
he found her labouring under a stiong nervous ex- 
citement. * 

In accordance with the sacred privilege of the 
physician, he was of course left alone with her lady- 
ship ; and, seating himself by the side of the bed, 
ho questioned her in the usual manner. 

Georgiana explained her sensations; but, although 
she alluded to nothing beyond those physical de- 
tails which directly came witlnn the province of the 
medical man, still Di. Lascelles had no difficulty in 
percehing that the mind, rather than the body , was 
affected. 

*‘My deal Lady Hatfield,” he said, in as gentle 
nnd mild a tone as he could possibly assume, “it is 
in the power of the physician to administer certain 
drugs which may produce temporary composure; 
and an opiate will encourage a good night’s rest. 
But you will forgive me for observing that the con- 
dition in wlncli I now find you, is scarcely one to 
which medical science will apply successfully— wn- 
less seconded by aid "of a more refined and delicate 
nature.” 

“ I do not comprehend you, doctor,” exclaimed 
Georgiana, casting upon him a glance of mingled 
surprise and uneasiness. 

“ I mean, Lady Hatfield,” resumed Lascelles, 
“ that you are the prey to some secret grief— sonic 
source of vexation and annoyance, which medical 
skill cannot remove. The aid of a refined and de- 
licate nature to which I refer, is such as can be af- 
forded only by a sincere and confidential friend. 
Without for an instant seeking to draw you into 
any explanations, it is my duty to assure you that 
unless your mind bo tianquillised, medicine wall not 
successfully encounter this nervous irritability 
this intense anxiety— this oppressive feeling of com- 
ing evil, without apparent cause— and this sleepless- 
ness at night ,— of all which you complain.” 

«* I thank you most sincerely for this candoui and 
frankness on your part, doctor,” said Lady Hat- 
field, after a long pause, during which she appeared 
'to reflect profoundly. “ To deny that I have suf- 
fered much in mind duiing the last few days, were 
to practise a useless deception upon you. But I 
require no confidant — I need not the solace of 
friendship. To your medical skill I trust for, at all 
events, a partial restoration to health ; and travelling 
— change of scene — the excitement ot visiting Pans 
—or some such means of diversion, will effect the 
rest.” 


These last words were, however, accompanied 
with a deep sigh — as if upon the lady’s soul were 
forced the sad conviction that happiness and her- 
self must evermore remain strangers to each other. 

“ I should scarcely recommend travelling in the 
wii ter time, Lady Hatfield,” observed Doctor Las- 
celles. “ Surely our ow T n city can afford that con- 
stant variety of recreation and those ever-changing 
i scenes of amusement, which may produce a benefi- 
cial effect upon your spii its.” 

“ I abhor the pleasures of the fashionable woi Id, 
doctor,” said Georgiana emphatically. <£ There is 
something so cold in the ostentation of that sphere 
— so chilling in its magnificence — so formal in its 
pursuits — so ceremonial, so thoroughly artificial in 
all its features and proceedings, that when in the 
crowded ball-room or the brilliant soiree, I even 
feel more alone than when in the solitude of my 
own chamber.” 

“ And yet, Lady Hatfield, throughout the exten- 
sive cirele of your aquaintance,” said the physician, 
“there must be at least a few endowed with intellec- 
tual qualifications adapted to render them agree- 
able. The most pleatant parties, composed of these 
select, might bo given: your rank — your wealth 
— your own well-stored mind — and, pardon me, your 
beauty, — would ensure to you ” 

“ Oh ! doctor,” exclaimed Georgiana, “ I can an- 
ticipate the arguments you are about to use ; but, 
alas I my mind appears to bo in that morbid state 
which discolours all objects with its own jaundiced 
| thoughts. I speak thus candidly to you, doctor— 
because I am awaro of your friendship for me— I 
know also that the admission I have now made will 
j be regarded by you as a solemn secret — and perhaps 
your aduce,” she added, slowly and hesitatingly, 

! “ might prove beneficial to me. But, no — no,” she 
! exclaimed, her utterance suddenly assuming great 
rapidity, “ it is useless to say more * advice cannot 
I serve me / ” 

“ There is scarcely a possible case of human vexa- 
tion, grief, or annoyance, which cannot bo relieved 
by the solace, or ameliorated by the counsel, of a 
friend,” observed Doctor Lascelles, dwelling empha- 
tically upon his words. 

Georgiana played abstractedly with the long, 
luxuriant hair which streamed over her shoulders, 
and spread its shining masses on the white pillow ; 
but at the same time the snowy night-dress rose 
and sank rapidly w T itk the heavings of her bo- 
som. 

“Belurvomc, Lady Hatfield,” continued Doctor 
Lascelles, after a short pause, during which he 
vainly awaited a reply to his former observation, 
“ I am deeply grieved to find that one who so little 
deserves the sting of grief or the presence of mis- 
fortune, should suffer ftom either the sharpness of 
the first, or the menaces of the latter. Bat is it 
not possible, my dear lady,— and now, forgive me if 
I avail myself of the privilege of a physician to ask 
this question, — is it not possible, I say, that you 
have conjured up phantoms which have no substan- 
tial existence ? Remember that there are certain 
conditions of the mind, when the imagination be- 
comes a prey to the wildest delusions ” 

“ Doctor, I am no monomaniac,” said Lady Hat 
field abruptly. “But justly, indeed — oh I most 
justly and truly did you ere now assert that I little 
deserve the stm g of grief l If through any crime 
— any weakness — any frailty on my part, I had 
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merited the sore displeasure of heaven — at that 
time ” 

She checked herself abruptly, and burst into a 
flood of tears ; and for a few moments her counte- 
nance appeared to be the sad index of a breaking 
heart, 

u Doctor,” she observed at longth, “pardon this 
manifestation of weakness on my part ; but my 
spirits are so depressed — my mind feels so truly 
wretched, that I cannot control these tears. Think 
no more of what we have been saying : I wish that 
we had not said so much ! Leave me a prescription, 
and visit me again in the course of the day.” 

Lascelles wrote out a prescription, and then took 
his departure, wondering more than ever what se- 
cret cause of grief was nourished in the bosom of 
Lady Hatfield. 

That this secret grief was the motive which had 
induced or compelled her to refuse the hand of 
Lord Ellingham, ho could not doubt : — that it arose 
from no crime — weakness— nor frailty on her part, 
he felt assured ; inasmuch as her own words, utter- 
ed in a paroxysm of mental anguish and not in a calm 
moment when deception might be her aim, proved 
that fact; — and that it was associated with any phy- 
sical ailment, he could hardly believe. Becauso, if 
she were the prey to an insidious disease, no feeling 
of shame — no false delicacy could possibly force a 
woman of her good sense and naturally powerful 
mind to keep such a fact from her physician. What, 
then, could be that secret and profoundly-rooted 
cause of grief? Was it monomania of some novel 
or very rare kind ? The curiosity of the man of 
| science was keenly whetted : he already began to 
suspect that he was destined to discover some new 
phase in the constitution of the human mind ; and 
he resolved to adopt all the means within his reach 
to solve the mystery. 

This curiosity on his part was by no means of a 
common, vulgar, or base nature. Considering the 
profession and researchful disposition of the man, 
it was a legitimate and entirely venial sentiment. 
It was not that curiosity which loves to* feed itself 
upon the materials of scandal. It was purely in 
connexion with tlio thirst of knowledge and the 
passion for discovery which ever animated him in 
that sphere of science to which he was so enthusi- 
astically devoted. 

The doctor was proceeding homewards, when lie 
encountered Lord Ellingham. The Earl was walk- 
ing by the side of an elderly gentleman, on whose 
arm hung a tall and graceful young lady ; but the 
physician did not immediately catch a glimpse of her 
countenance, as it was turned towards Lord Ellin g- 1 
ham, who was speaking at the moment. 

The nobleman shook Lascelles warmly by the 
hand, and immediately introduced his companions 
by the names of Mr. and Miss de Medina. 

: The doctor bowed, and then cast a glance at the 

countenance of the young lady : but he started as 
if with a sudden pang, — for in the beautiful Jewess 
who now stood before him, he beheld — apparently 
past all possibility of error — the same female who 
a few days previously had attempted self-destruc- 
tion in South-Moulton Street. 

But, almost simultaneously with this unexpected 
conviction, the solemn promise which he had made 
to Tom Eainford (whom he only knew on that oc- 
casion by the denomination of Jameson) Hashed to 
the mind of Doctor Lascelles ; and, instantly com- 


posing himself, he uttered some observation of a 
general nature. 

“ I am glad we have thus met, doctor,” said Lord 
Ellingham, who had not noticed his sudden, but 
evanescent excitement ; “ for my friend Mr. do Me- 
dina is a comparative stranger in London, and it is 
as well,” added the nobleman, with a smile, “ that 
he should become acquainted with the leading phy- 
sician of the day.” 

“I believe that no one enjoys health so good as 
to be enabled to dispense altogether with our assist- 
ance,” said the physician, bowing in acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment thus paid him. “The 
most perfect piece of mechanism must necessaniy 
| need repair sometimes.” j 

“Decidedly so,” said Lord Ellingham. “But we | 
I will not assert that physicians are necessary evils, ! 
! doctor — in the same sense as the lawyers are.” 1 
“ I appeal to Miss de Medina whether his lord- 
ship be not, by implication, too hard upon my pro- j 
fossion,” exclaimed Lascelles, laughing. 

“ His lordship,” replied Esther, “ was yesterday ! 
riding a very high-spirited horse; and had he been j 
thrown in such a manner as to have incurred in- 
jury, I question whether he would have believed i 
that his medical attendant was an evil, however 
necessary.” I 

“ I owe you my profound gratitude for this power- i 
ful defence of my profession, Miss de Medina,” said ; 
the doctor, who had thus succeeded in compelling ( 
the young lady to speak. 

He then raised his hat and passed on ; but he had , 
not proceeded many paces, when he was overtaken 
by Lord Ellingham, who had parted from his com- 
panions to have a few minutes’ conversation with 
the doctor. ( 

“ That is a lovely girl to whom your lordship has ' 
just introduced me,” said Lascelles. j 

“ And as good in heart as she is beautiful in per- j 
son,” exclaimed the nobleman, 

“Ah!” cried the physician, with a sly glance: ' 
“ is Lady Hatfield already forgotten ? ” ! 

“ Far from it ! ” said Arthur, his tone instantly 
becoming mournful and his countenance over- 
clouded, “ You cannot think me so fickle — so va- 
cillating, doctor. No : the image of Georgiana is 
never absent from my memory. I had only en- 
countered Mr. de Medina and his daughter a few 
minutes before we met you ; and, not only am I 
bound to show them every attention in my power, 
as they are tenants of mine and were strongly re- 
commended to me by mutual friends at Liverpool — 
but also I am glad to court intellectual society, 
wherever it can be found in this city, to distract my 
mind from the one topic which so constantly and so 
painfully engrosses it.” 

fC Are Mr. de Medina and his daughter such very 
agreeable companions ? ” inquired Lascelles, appa- 
rently in quite a casual manner. 

“Mr. de Medina is a well-informed, intelligent, 
and even erudite man,” answered the Earl, “ His 
daughter is highly accomplished, sensible, and amia- 
ble, I feel an additional interest in them, because 
they belong to a race whom it is the fashion to re- 
vile and often to despise. It is true that my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. de Medina and his daughter 
scarcely dates from a month back; but I Lave 
already seen — and if not, I have heard enough of 
them, to know that he is the pattern of integrity and 
the young lady the personification of every virtue.” 
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The doctor made nd reply. Certain was he that 
he "could a tale unfold” which would totally un- 
deceive his noble friend relative to the character of 
Esther. But his lips were sealed by a solemn vow ; 
and, even if they were not, there was no necessity 
to detail how he had been summoned to attend on the 
young lady and rescue her from the fate and crime 
of suicide, — how he had good cause to know that 
she was either a wife or a mistress, but he suspected 
the latter, — how he had seen that splendid form 
stretched half-naked upon the bed, the bosom heav- 
ing convulsively with physical and mental agony, 
and the exquisitely modelled arms flung wildly 
about with excruciating pain, — how the large black 
eyes had been fixed imploringly upon him, and the 
Vermillion lips had parted to give utterance to words 
demanding from himself the fiat of her life or death : 
-“•there was no necessity, we say, to narrate all this, 
even if no vow had bound him to silence, because 
Lord Ellingham sought not that lovely Jewess as a 
wife. 

That Esther do Medina and the lady of South 
Moulton Street were one and the same person, the 
doctor felt convinced. The tones of Esther’s voice, 
fiowina: upon the ear with such silver melody,— the 
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two fdwFoflullHhofc, beautiful teeth, — the face — the 
hair — the eyes, — the configuration*)]!: the form, with 
its fine but justly proportioned bust and slender 
waist, — all were identical 1 But what chiefly amazed 
— nay, bewildered the physician, was the calm in- 
difference with which Esther had met his rapid, 
searching glance, — the admirable composure with 
which she had encountered him — the firmness, 
amounting almost to an insolent assurance, with 
which she had spoken to him, —never once quailing, 
nor blushing, nor manifesting the slightest embar- 
rassment, but actually treating him as a person 
whom she saw for the first time, and as if he were 
totally unacquainted with any thing that militated 
against her character; — all this was naturally a sub- 
ject of ineffable astonishment and wonder. 

Lord Ellingham accompanied the doctor to Graf- 
ton Street; and when they had entered the house. 
Dr, Lascelles made him acquainted with Lady Hat- 
field’s indisposition. 

u She is ill J ” ejaculated Arthur, profoundly 
touched by these tidings : "and I dare not call even 
to inquire concerning her ! ” 

“And wherefore should you not manifest that 
courtesy ? ” asked the doctor. 
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"I must forget her — I cannot demonstrate any 
farther interest in her behalf l ” exclaimed the noble- 
man, “ If there really exist reasons which render 
ft impossible or imprudent for her to change her 
condition by marriage, it is useless for us to meet 
again and if she be swayed by caprice, I cannot 
Buffer myself to be made the sport of her whims.” 

“There are the wanton, wilful whims of a co- 
quette,” said the doctor, impressively ; “ and there 
are the delusions of the monomaniac— but the latter 
are not the less conscientiously believed, although 
they be nothing save delusions.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Arthur, a sudden ray of 
hope breaking in upon him, “ Can Georgiana be 
subject to phantasies of that nature ? Oh ! then she 
can be cured, doctor — and your shill may yet make 
us happy ! ” 

“ Rest assured, my dear Earl,” was the reply, 
“ that all the knowledge which I possess shall be 
devoted to that purpose.” 

“ My eternal gratitude will be due to you, doctor ” 
said the nobleman. “ With your permission I shall 
return in the evening to learn from you how your 
charming patient progresses.” 

The physician signified his assent; and Lord 
Ellingham took his departure, new hopes animating 
his soul, r 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE OPIATE. 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening when 
Dr. Lascelles returned to Lady Hatfield’s house on 
Piccadilly Hill. 

Miss Mordaunt, whom he encountered in the 
drawing-room, informed him that Georgiana had 
become more composed and tranquil since she had 
taken the medicine which he had prescribed for her, 
and that she had requested to be left alone, as she 
experienced an inclination to sleep. 

“ It is nevertheless necessary that I should see 
her,” said the physician. 

Julia accordingly hastened to her friend’s apart- 
ment, and speedily returned with the information 
that Lady Hatfield was not yet asleep, and that the 
doctor might walk up. 

Lascclles immediately availed himself of this per- 
mission ; but lie found — as indeed he had fully an- 
ticipated — that his patient was rapidly yielding to 
the invincible drowsiness produced by the opiatic 
medicine which he had prescribed for her. 

He seated himself by the bed-side, asked her a few 
ordinary questions, and then suffered her to fall 
undisturbed into slumber. 

At length she slept profoundly. 

A smile of satisfaction played for a moment upon 
the lips of the physician ; but it yielded to a sombre 
cloud which almost immediately succeeded it— for a 
powerful struggle now suddenly arose in the breast 
of Hr. Lascelleg, 

In his ardent devotion to the science which he 
professed, he longed to satisfy himself on certain 
points at present admitting of doubt and involved 
In uncertainty : and, on the other hand, he hesitated 
at the accomplishment of a deed which he could not 
help regarding as a gross abuse of his privileges as 
a medical man. By virtue of the most sacred confi- 
dence he was admitted to the bed-chamber of his 


female patient; and he shrank from exercising that 
right in an illegitimate way. 

Then, again, he reasoned to himself that if he 
were enabled to ascertain beyond all doubt that no 
physical cause induced Lady Hatfield to shrink from 
marriage, he must fall back upon the theory that 
she had become subject to certain monomaniac no- 
tions which influenced her mind to her own unhap- 
piness; and ho at length persuaded himself that ho 
should be acting for her best interests, were he to 
put into execution the project which he had already 
formed. 

Such an opinion, operating upon a man who pos- 
sessed but few of the delicate and refined feelings of 
our nature, and who was ever ready to sacrifice all 
considerations to tho cause of the medical science, 
speedily banished hesitation. 

Having convinced himself that Georgiana slept so 
profoundly that there was no chance of awaking 
her, he locked the door, and again approached the 
bed. 

And now his sacrilegious hands drew aside the 
snow-white dress which covered the sleeping lady’s 
bosom; and the treasures of that gently-heaving 
breast were exposed to his view. But not a sensual 
thought was thereby excited in his mind : cold and 
passionless, ho surveyed the beauteous spectacle 
only as a sculptor mightmeasure the proportions of 
a marble Venus or Diana the huntress. 

And not a trace of cancer was there : no unseemly 
mark, nor mole, nor scar, nor wound disfigured the 
glowing orbs that, rising from a broad and ample 
chest, swelled laterally over the upper part of the 
arms. 

Yet wherefore did Dr. Lascelles abruptly start 
and why did his countenance suddenly assume an 
expression of surprise— or rather of mingled doubt 
and astonishment — as his glances wandered over the 
fair bust thus exposed to his view? 

Carefully and cautiously refastening the strings 
of the night-dress, he now assumed the air of a man 
who had discovered some clue to a mystery hitherto 
profoundly veiled; and unhesitatingly did he resolve 
to clear up all his doubts and all his newly-awakened 
suspicions. 

* * 9 % 9 _ 9 
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Five minutes afterwards Dr. Lascelles left the 
room, Lady Hatfield still remaining buried in «, deep 
slumber. 

His countenance expressed surprise mingled with 
soitow; and, cold— phlegmatic though Ms disposi- 
tion was, he could not help murmuring to himself, 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

Having just looked into the drawing-room, to 
take leave of Miss Mordaunt, and state that his pa- 
tient was progressing as favourably as could be ex- 
pected, Dr. Lascelles returned home. 

Lord Ellingham was waiting for Mm ; and this 
interview the physician now dreaded. 

“Are your tidings favourable, doctor?” was tho 
nobleman’s hasty and anxious inquiry. 

“I regret, my dear Earl,” answered Lascelles, 

“ that I should have encouraged hopes ” 

“"Which are doomed to experience disappoint- 
ment,” added Arthur bitterly, “ Oh ! I might have 
anticipated this — unfortunate being that I ami 
But how have you ascertained that your ideas of this 
morning are unfounded ? How have you convinced 
yourself that Georgiana is not a prey to those mental 
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eccentricities which your shill might reach ? Has 
she revealed to you her motive for refusing — for re- 
jecting me , — me whom she professes to love?” 

“ She has revealed nothing, my lord,” replied the 
doctor solemnly, “ But I have satisfied myself that 
monomania and Lady Hatfield are total strangers 
to each other.” 

“ Then mnst I abandon all hope ! ” exclaimed the 
Earl ; “ for it is evident that I am the victim of a 
ridicnlous caprice. And yet,” he added, a sudden 
thought striking him, “ I will see her one© again. 
She is ill— she is suffering — perhaps she will be 
pleased to behold me— and who knows ” 

“ Not this evening, my lord — not this evening ! ” 
cried the doctor, stopping the nobleman who had 
seized his hat and was darting towards the door. 
“ Lady Hatfield sleeps — and she must not be dis- 
turbed,” 

But Lord Ellingham was too full of his new idea 
to pay any attention to the physician ; and he rushed 
from the house* 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LOVER AND THE UNCLB. 

A EEW minutes brought Arthur to the residence of 
Lady Hatfield ; and his hand was already upon the 
knocker, when a sudden idea struck him — and he 
asked himself, “ How can I demand admission to 
the bed-chamber of Georgiana ? ” 

The madness of his project now being evident to 
him, be mournfully turned away, when the door 
suddenly opened, and a tall, stout, fine-looking man, 
dressed as a country squire, issued from the house. 

Lord Ellingham immediately recognised Sir Ralph 
Walsingham, Georgiana 1 s uncle, with whom he was 
well acquainted. The baronet also perceived the 
Earl ; and they shook each other cordially by the 
band, 

“ Were you about to call ? ” inquired Sir Ralph. 

“ I was,” answered Lord Ellingham. “ Hearing 
of Lady Hatfield’s illness ” 

“She is better — much better,” interrupted the 
baronet. “ I have just left her ; and she has not 
long awoke from a profound and refreshing slum- 
ber.” 

“ I am delighted to bear these tidings,” said the 
nobleman. 

The servant, seeing that Sir Ralph had stopped to 
converse with the Earl, still kept the door open ; 
and, as Arthur had admitted that he was about to 
to call, there was now no alternative save for him 
to leave his card. 

The baronet then took bis arm ; and they walked 
away together. 

“ Georgiana is a singular being,” observed Sir 
Ralph ; “ and although she is my niece, yet there are 
times when I hardly know what to make of her. 
She is too intellectual— too steady— to be capricious ; 
and still ” 

“My dear Sir Ralph,” interrupted the Earl, “you 
have touched upon the very topic concerning which 
I longed to speak the moment I met you. Will you 
accompany me to my abode, and favour me for a 
short period with your attention to what I am so 
anxious to confide to you ? ” 

“ With pleasure,” was the reply. “ But I have 
already learnt from Georgiana’s lips the principal 


fact to which your lordship doubtless alludes ; and 
it was indeed for the purpose of introducing the 
subject that I ere now made the remark relative to 
the occasional incomprehensibility of her character. 
Let us not, however, continue the discourse in the 
public street.” 

The nobleman and the baronet speedily reached 
the mansion of the former in Pall-Mall West; and 
when they were seated in an elegantly furnished 
apartment, with a bottle of claret before them, they 
renewed the conversation. 

“ Georgiana,” said the baronet, “ has informed me" 
that your lordship has honoured her by the offer of 
your hand ; and I need hardly assure you how re- 
joiced I should feel to welcome as a relative one 
whom I already esteem as a friend. But— to my 
inexpressible surprise — I find that — that ” 

“ That she has refused me,” exclaimed the Earl; 
— “ refused me without assigning any reason.” 

“ I cannot think how it is to be accounted for,** 
continued the baronet; “but Georgiana has in- 
variably manifested a repugnance to the topic of 
marriage whenever I have urged it upon her. Of 
course, as her uncle — and double her age, my lord— 
I can give her advice just as if I were her father ; 
and for some years past I have recommended her to 
consider well the propriety of obtaining a legal pro- 
tector, her natural ones being no more. But all 
my reasoning has proved unavailing ; and if your 
lordship cannot persuade my obstinate niece,” he 
added, with a sly laugh, “ then no one must hope to 
do so.” 

“I will frankly admit to you,” said the Earl, 
“ that my happiness depends on your niece’s deci- 
sion. I am no hero of romance — but I entertain so 
sincere, so ardent an affection for Lady Hatfield, 
that my life will be embittered by a perseverance in 
her refusal to allow me to call her mine.” 

" She will not persist in this folly— she cannot,” 
exclaimed Sir Ralph emphatically. “It is a mere 
whim— a caprice ; and indeed I have often thought 
that her disposition has somewhat altered ever since 
a dreadful fright which she sustained six or seven 
years ago ” 

“ Ah ! ” said the Earl. “ What was the nature of 
the incident to which yon allude? ” 

“ I must tell your lordship,” returned the baronet, 
— “ unless, indeed, you are already acquainted with 
the fact, — that Hampshire was for three or four 
years— between 1818 and 1821 or 22— the scene of 

j the exploits of a celebrated highwayman ” 

| “ Yon allude to the Black Mask, no doubt ? ” in- 

terrupted Lord Ellingham interrogatively, 
j “ Precisely so,” answered the baronet. “The 
Black Mask— as the villain was called— was one of 
the most desperate robbers that ever infested the 
highways. He would stop the stage-coach as readily 
as he would a single traveller on horseback ; and 
such was his valour as well as his extraordinary 
skill, that he defied all attempts to capture him.” 

“ I remember reading his exploits at the time,” 
said the Earl. “The most conflicting accounts 
were reported concerning him. Some declared lie 
was an old man— others that he was quite young ; 
but I beliove that all agreed in ascribing to him a 
more forbearing disposition than usually charac- 
terises persons of his class.” 

“ I will even go so far as to assert that there was 
something chivalrous in his character,” exclaimed 
the baronet. “He invariably assured travellers 
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whom he stopped, that he should he grieved to harm 
them ; but that if they provoked him by resistance, 
he would not hesitate to punish them severely. If ho 
fell in with a carriage containing ladies, he never at- 
tempted to rifle them of their jewellery and trinkets, 
but contented himself with simply demanding their 
purses# (Those being surrendered, he would gallop 
away. I never heard of any unnecessary violence — 
nor of any act of cruelty which he perpetrated. 
Neither did I ever meet a soul who could give any- 
thing like a credible description of bis countenance. 
The invariable black mask which concealed his fea- 
tures, and from the use of which he derived his 
name, seemed a portion of himself ; and although 
gossips did now and then' tell strange tales about 
his appearance, they were ail too contradictory to 
allow a scintillation of the real truth to transpire.” 

“ But in what manner was the Black Mask con- 
nected with the fright which Lady Hatfield expe- 
rienced some years ago? ” asked the Earl impa- 
tiently. 

“ You are perhaps aware that the late Earl and 
Countess of Maulevorer possessed a country-seat 
between 'Winchester and New Alresford — not very i 
far distant from Walsingham Manor, my own rural 
abode,” said Sir Ralph, “ It must have been seven 
years ago that Georgiana, who always preferred 
Mauleverer Lodge to the town-mansion — even dur- 
ing the London season, — was staying alone there— 
I mean so far alone, that at the time there were 
no other persons at the Lodge save the servants. 
Well, one night the Black Mask broke into tbo 
place — the only time he was ever known to commit 
a burglary — and such was the fright which Georgi- 
ana experienced, that for weeks and months after- 
wards her family frequently trembled lest her reason 
had received a shock.” 

“It must indeed have been an alarming situation 
for a young lady — alone, as it were, in a spacious 
and secluded country dwelling—” 

“ And Georgiana was but eighteen, I think, at the 
time,” interrupted Sir Ralph Walsingham. “She 
«fiertainly experienced a dreadful fright; and al- 
though, thank God ! her reason is as unimpaired as 
ever it was, still we cannot say that the sudden 
shock might not have produced some strange effect 
which may probably account for the otherwise in- 
explicable whimsicality — for I can denominate it 
nothing else ” 

“ Oh I I thank you, my dear Sir Ralph, for this 
explanation,” cried Lord Ellin gham, in the joy of 
reviving hope. “Yes — I see it all: your niece ex- 
perienced a shock which has produced a species of 
idiosyncratic effect upon her; but the constant 
kindness — the unwearied attention of one who loves 
her, and whom she loves in return, will restore her 
mind to its vigorous and healthy condition. To- 
morrow will I visit her again : — Oh 1 how unkind 
—•how ungenerous 'of me to remain away so long 1 ” 

There was a pause, during which Arthur gave 
way to all the bright allurements of the pleasing 
vision which he now conjured up to his imagina- 
tion. 

At length Sir Ralph Walsingham felt the silence 
to be irksome and awkward; and he ventured to 
break it. 

“We were talking just npw, my lord,” he said, 

“ of the -famous highwayman known as the Black 
Mask. He disappeared from Hampshire very sud- 
denly; and the old women declared that his time 


being out, he was carried off by the Devil, who had j 
protected him against all the devices and snares , 
imagined by the authorities to capture him.” j 

“ And perhaps the highwayman who robbed 
Lady Hatfield the other day,” observed Lord EL 
lingham, “ may be the very one who rendered him- 
self so notorious in Hampshire a few years ago ? ” 

“ Your lordship judges by the fact that the scoun- 
drel who stopped my niece near Hounslow wore a 
black mask,” said the baronet ; “ but the generality 
of robbers on the high roads adopt that mode of 
disguise. Thank heaven ! public depredators of the 
kind are becoming very scarce in this country ! ” 

In such conversation did the nobleman and the 
baronet while away the time until eleven o’clock, 
when the latter took his leave, and Arthur retired 
to his chamber to dream of the charming but incom- 
prehensible lady who had obtained such empire 
over his soul. 


CHAPTER XVII, 

THE MYSTERIOUS LETTER.— JACOB. 

On the same evening that the interview between * 
the Earl of Ellmgham and Sir Ralph Walsingham j 
took place, as narrated in the preceding chapter, 
the following scene occurred at the house of Toby 
Bunce in Eari Street, Seven Dials. 

Mrs. Bunce was alone in the dirty, dingy Back 
room, which could not be said to be lighted, but 
merely redeemed from total darkness, by the soli- J 
tary candle that stood on the table ; and she was ! 
busily employed in lighting the fire. 

' Having succeeded in this object, she placed the ! 
kettle on the grate to boil; and then took from a ; 
cupboard a bottle half full of gin, two common blue ; 
mugs, a broken basin containing a little lump sugar, \ 
and a couple of pewter spoons, all of which articles ! 
she ranged around the brass candle-stick with a ! 
view to make as good a show as possible. j 

Then she seated herself by the fire, and consulted j 
an old silver- watch which she drew from her pocket, 
and which was in reality the property of her hus- 
band, whom she would not however trust with it 
under any consideration. 

“Eight o’clock,” she said aloud in a musing tone. 
“He can’t be very long now; and Toby won’t be 
in till ten. If he is, I ’ll send him out again — with i 
a flea in his ear,” she added, chuckling at the idea j 
of her supremacy in her own domestic sphere. “ I J 
wonder who ’d be ruled by a feller like Toby? Not 
me, indeed 1 I should think not. But I wish old 
Bones would come,” she continued, with a glance 
of satisfaction at the table. “Every thing does look 
so comfortable; and I ’ve put ’em in such a manner 
that the light fails on ’em all at once. Toby never 
would have thought of that. It ’s only us women 
that know what tidiness is.” 

Tidiness indeed I The windows were dingy with 
dirt — the walls were begrimed with smoke and dust 
—the floor was as black as the deck of a collier— 
and the cobwebs hung like filthy rags in the cor- 
ners of the room. 

Scarcely had Mrs. Bunce completed her survey of 
the place and its arrangements, when a low knock 
summoned her to the street-door ; and in a few mo- 
ments she returned, accompanied by Old Death. 

The hideous man was very cold; and, seating 
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himself as near the fire as possible without actually 
burning his knees, he said, “ Now, Betsy my dear, 
brew me a mug of something cheering as soon as 
possible,” 

tc That I will, Ben,” returned Mrs. Bunce, in as 
pleasant a tone of voice as she could assume ; then 
she bustled about with great alacrity until the 
steaming liquid was duly compounded, and Old 
Death had expressed his satisfaction by means of a 
short grunt after the first sip. 

“ Is it nice, Ben % ” asked Mrs. Bunce endearingly. 

“Very. Now make yourself some, Betsy; and 
git down quietly, for we must have a talk about 
you know what. Business has prevented me from 
attending to it before ; but now that I have 
got an evening to spare — and Toby is out of the 
way ” 

“Oh! you know very well, Ben,” interrupted 
Mrs. Bunce, “that I can always manage him as I 
like. He ’s such a fool, and so completely under my 
thumb, that I shouldn’t even mind telling him I’d 
been your mistress for years before I was his 
wife ” 

“ Keep your longue quiet, Betsy — keep your 
tongue quiet,” exclaimed Old Death, with a hyena* 
like growl. “ Never provoke irritation unnecessa- 
rily. But let ’s to business. Jacob is out on the 
watch after Tom Rain ; and I told the lad to come 
up here before ten. And now about this letter,” 
be continued drawing one from his pocket-book : 
“it proves, you see, that the child is well-born — and 
if the address had only been written on the outside, 
we might make a good thing of the matter.” 

“Just so,” observed Mrs. Bunce. “When Mr. 
Rainford called this afternoon he was so particular 
in asking me whether I had found any papers about 
the woman’s clothes ; hut I declared I had not — 
and he was quite satisfied. He paid me, too, very 
handsome for the funeral expenses and all my 
trouble. If he was to know about that letter, 
Ben?” 

“How can he know? ” exclaimed Old Death im- 
patiently. “ Now what I think,” he continued in a 
milder tone, “is just this the woman Watts was 
reduced to such a desperate state of poverty, that 
she wrote this letter to the mother of the hoy 
Charles ” 

“ Why, of course,” interrupted Mrs. Bunce. “ She 
says as much in the letter.” 

“Will you listen to me?” growled Old Death 
angrily : “ you do n’t know what I was going to 
observe.” 

“ Do n’t be cross, Ben : I won’t stop you again,” 
said the woman in a coaxing tone. % 

“ Mind you do n’t, then,” ejaculated Bones, allow- 
ing himself to be pacified. “ Well, this Sarah Watts 
wrote that letter, as I was saying, with the inten- 
tion of sending it, no doubt, either by post or by an 
acquaintance to the lady in London. I think that 
is plain enough. Then, when she had finished 
writing it, something evidently made her change 
her mind, and resolve on coming up to London her- 
self, This is also plain ; because, if it was n’t so, 
why did the letter never go — and why did she come 
to London ? ” 

“ How well you do talk, Ben,” said Mrs. Bunce. 

“ I talk to the point, I hope,” observed Old Death. 
“Now how stands the matter ? Here is a very im- 
portant letter, wanting two main things to render 
it completely valuable to us. The first thing it 
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wants is the name of the place from winch it would 
have been dated, had it ever been sent : and the se- 
cond thing it wants is the name of the lady to whom 
it was intended to be sent. In a word, it wants 
the address of the writer and the address of the 
lady to whom it was written, and who is the mother 
of that boy Charles.” 

“ What good would it do you to have the address 
of the writer, since she is dead and buried?” asked 
Mrs. Bunce. 

“ Because I could then visit the place where the 
woman was when she wrote this letter,” replied Old 
Death. “I could make inquiries concerning the 
late Sarah Watts ; and I know too well how to put 
two and two together not to arrive at some cer- 
tainty in the long run.” 

“ To be sure !” ejaculated Mrs. Bunce. “How 
clever you are, dear Ben.” 

“I don’t know about being clever, Betsy my 
dear,” returned the hideous old man; “but this 
I do think — that I ’m rather wide awake.” 

And then lie chuckled so heartily, while his tooth- 
less jaws wagged up and down so horribly, that he 
appeared to be a corpse under a process of gal- 
vanism ; for if a dead body could be made to utter 
sounds, they would not be more sepulchral than 
those which now emanated from the throat of Old 
Death. 

Mrs. Bunco considered it to be her duty to chucklo 
also; and her querulous tones seemed ahumblo 
accompaniment to the guttural sounds which we 
have attempted to describe. 

At length the chuckling ceased on both sides j 
and Mrs. Bunce replenished the mugs with hot gin- 
and-water. 

“But even as it is,” suddenly observed Old Death, 
after a hasty glance at the letter, which he now 
slowly folded up and returned to his greasy pocket- 
book, — “ but even as it is, we may still make some- 
thing of the business. If we could only find a clue 
to the mother of that boy, it would be a fortune in 
itself. I tell you what we must do 1 ” he exclaimed 
emphatically. 

“ What ? ” asked his ancient mistress. 

“Get that boy into our own keeping,” replied 
Bones, with a sly smile; “and then we can pump 
him of all he may happen to know eoncernirfg the 
deceased Sarah Watts.” 

“Excellent I ” cried Mrs. Bunce, clapping her 
hands, “ But how will you find out where Mr. 
Rainford lives ? ” 

“Jacob is after him. For several reasons I want 
to know as much as I can about that strange fel- 
low. The very day that I made the bargain with 
him about smashing all the flimsies he might bring 
me, he wrote an extraordinary note to the very lady 
whom he had robbed the night before ; and he made 
her go into the witness-box at Bow Street and deli- 
berately perjure herself to serve him. Then he 
starts off to Pall Mall, when the Jewess prisoner 
was brought up, and delivers a note at the house of 
Lord Ellingham ; and Lord Ellingham comes 
straight down to the Police-Court and swears black 
and blue that the Jewess is mnocent.” 

“ And was she ? ” asked Mrs. Bunce. 

“ That ’s more than I can say,” answered Old 
Death; “seeing that I know nothing at all about 
the affair. Well, these two strange things, show- 
ing an extraordinary influence on the part of Rain- 
ford over Lady Hatfield on tho one side, and Lord 
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BIHngham on the other, have quite puzzled me. He 
Is an enigma that I must solve.’* 

“Does not bullock know all about Mm?” de- 
manded Mrs. Buuee. 

“ Tullock knows only that Tom took to the road 
some years ago, down in the country ; for Tullock 
then did at Winchester just what I do now in Lon- 
don : only,” added Bones, with a knowing glance 
and a compressed smile of the lips which puckered 
up his hideous face into one unvaried mass of wrin- 
kles, — ■“ only, my dear Betsy, Tullock never had the 
connexion which I have. ITe had no correspondent 
at Hamburg to whom he could send over the notes 
that are stolen, and stopped at the Bank : he had 
no well-contrived places to receive goods — places,” 
continued Old Death, emphatically, “ which have 
baffled the police for thirty years, and will baffle 
them as long-igam if I live*” 

“ And why should you not, dear ? ” said Mrs. 
Bunce coaxingly. 

“ Because I cannot expect it,” replied Old Death 
abruptly. “ However — you know what I have done 
for myself, and in wliab way I manage my business. 
You only, Betsy dear, are acquainted with my 
secrets.” 

“ And you are as safe with me as if I was deaf 
and dumband unable to write,” rejoined the woman. 

“ I know that — X know that,” said Bones, hastily : 
then in a slower tone he added significantly, 

“ Because if there was a smash, wo should all go 
together, Betsy,” 

“ Lor 1 Ben — do n’t talk in that way— do n’t ! ” 
cried Mrs. Bunce. “ Let ’s see — what were we say- 
ing? Oh I you was telling mo about Mr. Rainford.” 

“ I was only observing that Tullock lost sight 
of him for some years, and knows nothing that 
happened to him till lie turned up in London the 
other day.” 

“ I don’t suppose Rainford is his proper name ? ” j 
observed the woman inquiringly, 

“ Tullock never told me,” answered Bones ; “ and 
as he and Tom are thick together, I can’t ask him 
too many questions. The fact is, Rainford will 
prove the most useful man I ever had in my service, 
as I may call it ; and I must not risk offondlng him. 
Bee how neatly he did that job the other night — 
hoW beautifully he came off with the two thou- 
sand 1 ” 

“ And it never got into the papers either*” ob- 
served Mrs. Bunce. 

“ Not a bit of it! ” cried Old Death, with ano- 
ther chuckle, “ Tom calculated all that before- ] 
hand — or he never would have been fool enough to ! 
go so quietly and introduce himself as Captain 
Sparks to the very people he meant to rob. Ha! 
ha ! clear-headed fellow," that Tom ! He first as- 
certained the precise character of all the parties 
concerned ; and he knew that he might plunder 
them with impunity. Sir Christopher and Mr. 
Torrens were sure not to talk about it, for fear of 
the whole disgraceful story about the purchase of 
the daughter coming out. Prank Curtis is a cow- 
ardly boaster, who would not like it to be known 
that a single highwayman had mastered him the 
lawyer was sure to speak or hold his tongue, just 
as his rich client Sir Christopher ordered him 
and Jeffreys was safe. Tom weighed all this, and 
boldly introduced himself to them without the least 
attempt at disguising his person. Oh ! it was capi- 
tally managed— and Tom is a valuable follow!” 


Mr, Bones seldom spoke so long at a time ; but 
he was carried away by his enthusiastic admiration 
of Tom Rainford ; and he accordingly talked him- 
self so effectually out of breath, that a fit of cough- 
ing supervened, and he was nearly choked, 

Betsy, however, slapped him on tbo back; and 
the old man gradually recovered himself— but not 
beforo his fierce-looking eyes were dimmed with 
the scalding rheum which overflowed them, 

“You are afraid to offend Mr. Rainford,” said 
Mis. Bunce, after a pause, “and yet you think of 
taking away that boy from him,” 

“Pshaw!” ciied Old Death, whom the eoughing- 
fit had put into a bad humour; “do you think I 
should steal the child and then tell him of it?” 

“ Of course not,” said Mrs. Bunce. “I am a 
fool” 

“You are indeed, Betsy,” rejoined Old Death. 
“ And yet you are the least foolish woman I ever 
knew; or else I never should have made you my con- 
fidant as I have done. And now I tell you, Betsy, 
that I have many great schemes in my head ; and X 
shall require your assistance. In the first place wo 
must get hold of that boy Charley somehow or an- 
other — provided we can find out Rainford ’s abode, 
which I think is scaicely doubtful. Then we must 
act upon all the information we can glean from the 
child, and find out who Ins mother leally is. In the 
next place I must ascertain all I can concerning tins 
Jewess — this Esther do Medina. If she did steal 
the diamonds, she is the cleverest female thief in all 
England — for she has managed to get clean off with 
her prize ; and such a woman would be invaluable 
to me. Besides, if she pursues the same game- 
supposing that she has rosily begun it — she will 
want my assistance to dispose of the property; 
and she will gladly listen to my overtures. Such a 
beautiful creature as I understand she is, could in- 
sinuate herself any where, and rob the best houses 
in London. Ah l Betsy, I must not sleep ovex 
these matters. But,hark ! That ’s J acob’s knock 1” 

“ Poor Jacob !” cried Mrs, Bunco, with a subdued 
sigh: “if he only knew ” 

“Silence, woman !” ciied Bones in a furious mao 
ner. “ Go to the door.” 

Mrs, Bunco was Lightened by the vehemence of 
Old Death’s manner, and hastened to obey his com- 
mand. 

In a few moments she returned, followed by 
Jacob, who seemed sinking with fatigue. 

“Well,” said Old Death impatiently, “what 
news ? ” 

“Give mo something to eat first— for I am fa 
unshed,” cried Jacob, throwing himself upon a 
chair. * 

“ Not a morsel, till you tell me what you havo 
done I ” exclaimed Bones angrily, as he rose from 
his seat. 

“I will not speak a word on that subjert beforo I 
have had food,” said Jacob, his bright eyes flashing 
Are, and a hectic glow appearing on his pale cheeks. 
“ You make me wander about all day on your busi- 
ness, without a penny in my pocket to buy a piece 
of bread ” 

“ Because he who has to earn his supper works 
I all the better for it,” ejaculated Bones, his lips 
quivering with rage. “Now speak, Jacob— or, by 
God ” 

“ You sha’n’t bully me in this way,” cried the lad, 
bursting into tears, and yet with all the evidences of 
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Intense passion working upon his countenance. 

« By what right do you treat me like a dog % You 
fling me a hone when you choose — and you think I 
will lick your hand like a spaniel. I tell you once 
for all, I won't put up with it any longer.” 

“You vfen’t, Jacob — you won't, eh?” said Old 
Death, in a very low tone ; but at the same time be 
dealt the lad such a sudden and severe h ox on the 
ears, that the poor youth was hurled heavily from 
his chair on the hard floor. 

But, springing up in a mojnent, he flew like a 
tiger at Old Death, whose small amount of strength 
was exhausted by the effort which it had required 
on the part of so aged a man to deal such a blow ; 
and Jacob would have mastered him in another in- 
stant, had not Mrs. Bunce interfered. 

With a loud scream, she precipitated herself on 
the lad ; and, seizing him in her bony arms, forced 
him back into his seat, saying — “ There, Jacob— for 
God’s sake he quiet ; and I ’ll give you something 
nice directly.” 

The lad made no reply, hut darted a look of vin- 
dictive hate towards Old Death, who had sunk back 
exhausted on the chair which he had ere now 
quitted. 

Then Mrs, Bunce hastened to the cupboard and 
produced a loaf and the remains of a cold joint, 
which she placed before Jacob, enraged as he 
was at the treatment he had just received, could not 
help wondering within himself how Toby’s wife 
had become so liberal as to place the viands without j 
reserve at his disposal. 

The woman seemed to penetrate his thoughts ; 
for she said, “ Eat as much as you like, Jacob : do n’t 
be afraid. I sha’n’t mind if you eat it — nearly all.’’ 

The lad smothered his resentment so far as not 
to permit it to interfere with his appetite ; and he 
devoured his supper without once glancing towards 
Old Death, who on Ms side appeared unable to recover 
from, the surprise into which Jacob’s unusually re- 
bellious conduct had thrown him. 

A profound silence reigned in that room for se- 
veral minutes. 

At length Jacob made an end of his meal; and 
then Old Death spoke. 

“ And so this is the reward,” he said, “ which I 
receive for all my kindness towards you. Without 
me, what would have become of you ? Deserted by 
your parents— -a foundling — a miserable infant, 
abandoned to the tender mercies of the workhouse 
authorities ” 

“Would that I had died then / ” interrupted Jacob 
emphatically. “ You make a boast of having taken 
care of me — of having reared me — such a rearing as 
it has been l — and yet I wish you had left me to pe- 
rish on the workhouse steps where, you say, you 
found me. I have tried to he obedient to you — I 
have done all I could to please you ; hut do you 
ever utter a kind word to me ? Even when I suc- 
ceed in doing your bidding, what reward is mine ? 
Blows — reproaches— sorry meals, few and far be- 
tween ” 

“ Well, well, Jacob — I think I have not quite done 
my duty towards you,” said Old Death, who In 
reality could have murdered the boy at that mo- 
ment, but who was compelled to adopt a concilia- 
tory tone and. manner in order to retain so useful an 
auxiliary in his service: “but let us say no more 
about it— and things shall be better in future. In- 
stead of having no regular place of abode and sleep- 


ing in lodging-houses, you shall have half-a-crown a 
week, J acob, to hire a little room for yourself.” 

“ There— Jacob ; only think of that l ” cried Mrs. 
Bunce, in a tone expressive of high approval of this 
munificence on the part of Old Death. 

“And you shall have three-pence every day for 
your dinner, Jacob,” continued Bones, “in addition 
to your breakfast and tea which you al ways get here.” 

“ But will you keep to that arrangement ? ” asked 
the lad, considerably softened by this prospect, 
which was far brighter than any he had as yet be- 
held. 

“ I will — I will,” replied Old Death. “ And if 
you have brought me any good news to-night, I ’ll 
give you ten shillings — ten whole shillings, Jacob — 
to buy some nice clothes and shoes in Monmouth 
Street.” 

! “Put down the money 1 ” cried Jacob, now com- 
pletely won back to the interests of the crafty old 
villain who knew so well how to curb the evanes- 
cent spirit of his miserable slave. 

“ I will,” said Bones ; and ho laid four half-crowns 
upon the table. 

“ That ’s right 1 ” exclaimed Jacob, his eyes glis- 
tening with delight at the prospect of fingering such 
a treasure : then he glanced rapidly at his ragged 
apparel, with a smile on his lip that expressed his 
conviction of shortly being able to procure a more 
comfortable attire. 

“Go on,” said Old Death. “What have you 
done ? ” 

“ When Mr. Rainford went away from here this 
afternoon,” returned Jacob, “ I followed him at a 
good distance — but not so far off that I stood a 
chance of losing sight of him. Well, first he went 
to Tullock’s ; and there he stayed some little time. 
Then he walked into an eating-house m the Strand; 
and at that place he stopped about a couple of hours 
—while I walked up and down on the other side of 
the way. At length he came out, with another 
gentleman- — ” 

“ What was he like ? ” demanded Old Death, 

“A fine— tall— handsome man— with dark hair 
and -eyes,” responded Jacob. 

“I don’t know Mm,” said Bones. “Never 
mind;— go on with your story, and let it he as short 
as possible.” 

“Well,” continued the lad, “this gentleman and 
Mr. Rainford walked together as far as Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars: and there they parted. The 
gentleman went into a house in Bxidge Street — and 
Mr, Rainford crossed the bridge. It was now get- 
ting dusk ; and I was obliged to keep closer to him. 
But he seldom turned round — and when he did, I 
took good care he should not see me. So, on he 
went till he came to the Elephant and Castle; and 
close by there he suddenly met a lady with a dark 
veil over her face, and holding a little hoy by the 
hand. They stood and talked for a moment just 
opposite a shop- window which was lighted up ; and 
I saw well enough that the little boy was the very 
same that was brought here the other night by the 
woman who was buried so quietly this morning.” 

“ Then we know that the boy is still in Ms care l” 
ejaculated Old Death, exchanging significant glances 
with Mrs, Bunco. “ Go on, Jacob, I can see that 
the ten shillings will he yours.” 

“Yes— that they will ! ” cried the lad, apparently 
having forgotten the blow which he had recently 
received* “ W ell, so I knew the boy at once, though 
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lie is much changed — nicely dressed, and already 
quite plump and rosy. Mr. Ramford patted him on 
the face, and the boy laughed and seemed so happy ! 
•Then Mr. Ramford gave the lady his arm ; and they 
talked a little way down the road till they came to 
a jeweller’s shop, where they stopped to look in at 
the window. Mr. Ramford pointed out some article 
to the lady ; and they went into the shop, the lady 
still holding the little hoy carefully by the hand. 
The moment they were safe Inside, I watched them 
through the window ; and I saw Mr. Rainford look- 
ing at a pair of ear-rings. In a few moments he 
handed them to the lady. She lifted up her veil to 
examine them; and I knew her again in a moment. 
But who do you think she was ? ” 

Old Death shook his head. 

" No — I don’t think you ever could guess,” 
cried Jacob. 

" Then who is she ? ” demanded Bones inSpa- 
tiently. 

" The Jewess who was accused of stealing the 
diamonds at Bow Street the other day,” answered 
Jacob. 

" Esther de Medina!” cried Old Death. "The 
very person we were speaking about just now ! ” he 
added, exchanging another glance with Mrs. Bunce. 
"But go on, Jacob — go on.” 

" I was rather surprised at that discovery,” con- 
tinued Jacob; "because I thought it so odd that 
both Mr. Rainford and the Jewess should have been 
bad up on the very same day at Bow Street, on dif- 
ferent charges, and that both should have got off.” 

"Itjs strange — very strange!” murmured Old 
Death. " But did you find out Tom Rain’s address ? 
tPhafc Is the chief thing / want to know.” 

" Do n’t be in a Iroxry,” said Jacob : "let me tell 
my story in my own way. Well, so the Jewess 
seemed to like the ear-rings ; and she gave Mr. Rain- 
ford such a sweet smile — Oh 1 what a sweet smile j 
— as he pulled out his purse and paid for them. I 
do n’t know how it was — but it really went to my 
heart to think that such a beautiful lady should ” 

“Never mind what you felt, Jacob,” interrupted 
Old Death abruptly. "Make an end of your 
story.” 

"Well, the ear-rings were put into a nice little 
box, with some wool to keep them from rubbing ; i 
and the lady drew down her veil again, before she j 
left the shop.” 

" Now, Jacob — tell me the truth,” said Old Death: 
"did either Tom Rain or the Jewess take any little 
thing — at a moment, you know, when the jeweller’s 
back was turned •” 

“ No — not a thing ! ” cried the lad emphatically. 
"I can swear they did not.” 

"You are quite sure? ” observed Old Death. 

"As sure as that I ’m here; for I never took my 
eyes off them from the moment they entered the 
shop till they came out,” responded Jacob. "And 
when they did come out, I was very near being seen 
by Mr* Rainford — for I was then in front of them ; 
and I had only just time to slip into the shade of 
the wall between the windows of the jeweller’s shop 
and the next one. Then I heard Mr. Rainford say 
to the Jewess, 1 Now this little present is in part a 
recompense for the diamonds which I made you give 
up ? — The lady said something in a low tone; but I 
could not catch it— and they went on, the little boy 
with them.” 

* Then she did steal the diamonds ! ” exclaimed 


Old Death. “ But how could such a man as Lord 
EUingham feel any interest in her? and how could 
he have been induced to perjure himself to save 
her?” 

“ is n’t it strange ? ” said Mrs. Bunce. 

« I ’m all in the dark at present,” returned Bones. 
“But go on, Jacob.” 

" They walked on till they came to a street on the 
left-hand side ; and into that street they turned. I 
never lost sight of them once; but two or three 
times I thought Mr. Rainford would have twigged 
me. He did not, though ; and I at last traced them 
to a house in Lock’s Fields ” 

" Lock’s Fields — eh ? ” cried Old Death. " Can 
they possibly he living there ? ” 

"They are,” returned Jacob; "and I can fake 
you over to the very street and the very house any 
time you like.” 

"Well done!” ejaculated Bones, indulging k: 
another long and hearty chuckle, which was echoed 
by Mrs. Bunce ; and then they both rubbed their 
hands gleefully to think that they had made such 
important discoveries through the medium of Jacob. 

Fresh supplies of grog were brewed ; and the lad 
was not only permitted to consign the four half- 
crowns to his pocket, but was also regaled with an 
occasional sip of dn-and-water from Mrs. Bunco’s 
own mug. m 

The leturn of Toby at ten o’clock prevented 
any further conversation on the interesting topics 
which had previously been discussed; for Mrs. 
Bunce’s husband was not admitted to the entire 
confidence of his spouse and of Mr. Benjamin Bones, 
alias Old Death. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE LOVERS. 

It was nnon ; and Lady Hatfield sate alone in her 
drawing-room. 

She felt herself so much better, and Dr. LasceHes 
had that morning so earnestly recommended her to 
quit the bed-chamber and seek the change of scene 
which even a removal from one apartment to ano- 
ther ever affords — especially to an invalid, that sho 
had not hesitated to follow her own inclination and 
his advice, both of which were fully of accord. 

Her uncle. Sir Ralph Walsingham, was announced 
shortly after Lady Hatfield had descended to the 
drawing-room. 

" My dear Georgiana,” exclaimed the honest and 
kind-hearted man, as he entered the apartment, " I 
am delighted to find you here. But why are you 
alone ? Where is Miss Mordaunt ? ” 

" In the parlour below,” replied Lady Hatfield. 
" Julia has a visitor,” she added with an arch smile, 
in spite of the melancholy which still oppressed her 
mind. 

" A visitor ! ” ejaculated the baronet. " Sir Chris- 
topher Blunt, I’ll be bound l ” 

“ You have guessed rightly, my dear uncle. But 
how- ” 

" How should I know anything about it ? ” inter- 
rupted Sir Ralph. "Surely, Georgiana, you must bo 
too well acquainted with your friend’s disposition 
to suppose that she could have possibly held her 
tongue relative to the presumed attachment of the 
worthy knight ? Why, all the time she was at the 



Manor, did slie not absolutely hurl Sir Christopher’s 
name at every soul whom she could engage in con- 
versation? Was it not ‘Sir Christopher had told 
her this last season/ and * Sir Christopher had as- 
sured her that?’ and did she not go much farther 
than merely to hint that Sir Christopher was dying 
for her ? For my part, I was sick of Sir Christo- 
pher’s name. But now I suppose he has come to 
lay his title and fortune at her feet, as the news- 
papers say : or else whjit could possibly signify a 
visit at so unseemly an hour as mid-day ? ” 

“It will be an excellent match for Julia/’ re- 
marked Georgiana, by way of saying something. 
“ She is not one of those who believe that marriage 
should be only a convention of hearts, and not of 
worldly interests.” 

And as Lady Hatfield made this observation, a 
profound sigh escaped her bosom. 

“ What means that sigh* niece ? ” demanded the 
baronet. “ Are you envious of Miss Mordaunt’s 
worldly-mindedness ? Iam convinced you are not. 
By the way, I met Lord Ellin gham last even- 
ing ” 

“His lordship left his card/’ said Lady Hatfield, 
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casting down her eyes, while her bosom again rose ! 
and fell with a long and painfully-drawn sigh. 

“ Georgiana,” exclaimed Sir Ralph, seating him* 
self by the side of his niece, and taking her hand in 
a kind manner, “your conduct towards that young ‘ 
Earl is not just— is not generous — is not rational.” 

“ Oh 5 my dear uncle/’ cried Lady Hatfield, start- 
ing wildly, “ for heaven’s sake renew not the dis- 
cussion of last evening 1 

“ Pardon me, my dear niece,” said Sir Ralph, af- 
fectionately but firmly, “ if I give you pain by refer- 
ring to the topic of that discussion, I am your 
nearest relation — I am a widower, and childless: 
you know that my property is extensive— and my 
fond hope has ever been, since the death of your 
aunt Lady Walsingliam, that you would marry, and 
that your children should inherit those estates and 
that fortune which I can bequeath to whomsoever 
I will. But you refuse to accept the hand of a man 
who is every way worthy of you — you reject an alli- 
ance which, in every human probability, would be 
blessed by a progeny to whom my wealth and yours 
may alike descend. Hay— interrupt mo not, dear 
Georgiana: I am old enough to be your father-*! 
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Jovo yon as if you were my daughter— and I have 
your welfare deeply at heart. To speak frankly, I 
had a long conversation last evening with Lord 

Ellingham- — ” . , . , , 

Georgiana’s attention was for an instant broken 
by a wild start of despair. . 

<e My God I what signifies this grief, Georgiana ? 
asked her uncle, « I thought to give you pleasure 
by the assurance I was about to disclose, — an as- 
surance which conveys to you the unalterable fi- 
delity of the Earl’s affection— his readiness to bury 
in oblivion any little whim or caprice which induced 
you to subject him to the humiliation of a refusal 
the other day— his determination to study your hap- 
piness so entirely that any cloud of melancholy, or 
unknown and unfounded presentiment— any morbid 
feeling, in a word— which hangs upon your mind, 
shall speedily be dissipated. Such are his generous 
intentions— such are his tender aspirations, Georgi- 
ana .—can you reject his suit again ? ” 

This appeal, made to the unhappy lady by an indi- 
vidual who, though only related to her by the fact of 
having married her mother’s sister, had still ever 
manifested towards her the sincerest affection and 
friendship, — this appeal, we say, came with such 
overwhelming force upon the mind of Georgiana, 
that she knew not how to answer it, 

« You consent, Georgiana — you consent 1” ex- 
claimed Sir Ralph, entirely mistaking the cause of 
her profound silence ; and, starting up, he rushed 
from the room before her lips could give utterance 
to a syllable that might have the effect of stopping 

***<« Merciful God ! what does he mean to do ? ” cried 
Georgiana, clasping her hands together, while a 
species of spasmodic shuddering came over her en- 
tire frame. , , a 

Hasty footsteps approached the door. 

■Wildly did the unhappy lady glance around her 
-—with the terrified and imploring air of one whom 
the officers of justice were about to fetch to the 

scaffold. 

Tho door flew open : Georgiana averted her eyes; 
—but at the next moment her hands were grasped In 
those of another, and warm lips were pressed upon 
each fair hand of hers— and for a single instant 
there streamed through her whole being the electric 
warmth of ineffable delight, hope, and love ! 

She sank back upon the sofa whence she had 
risen : her eyes, which for a moment had seemed to 
lose the faculty of sight, were involuntarily turned 
toward the Earl of Ellingham, who was kneeling 
at her feet;— and simultaneously her uncle’s voice, 
sounding like the knell of destiny upon her ears, 
exclaimed, “I told you she had consented, Elling- 
ham : bo happy— for Georgiana is yours 1 ” 

The door of the apartment was then closed hastily; 
and Lady Hatfield now knew that she was alone 
ytith her lover, 

« Oh 1 my dearest Georgiana,” murmured Arthur, 
still pressing the lady’s hands in his own, “how 
happy have you at length made me— and how can I 
ever express the joy which animates me at this mo- 
ment I My heart dances wildly with j oy and grati- 
tude; and all the anguish which I have lately ex- 
perienced, is forgotten — as if it never had been. 
Inleed, my beloved one, it is for me to implore your 
pardon— for I should not have remained absent from 
you so long. But now that we are re-united, and your 
^disposition has passed,— now that your mind has 


recovered its naturally healthy tone, — there is no* 
thing, my Georgiana, to interrupt the free course of 
our felicity.” 

Lady Hatfield was seised with a certain involun- 
tary horror, which completely stupefied her, as these 
impassioned exclamations fell upon her ears : and 
vainly — vainly did she endeavour to reply, 

Arthur rose, and seating himself by her side on 
the sofa, passed his arm around her slender waist, 
and drawing her gently towards him, said in a sub- 
dued tone, “ Fiona this day forth, beloved Georgiana, 
you must have no secrets unknown to me. Confide 
in me as your best and sincerest friend — and the 
tendercst sympathy shall flow from my heart to 
solace yon in those moments of melancholy which 
no mortal, however prosperously placed, can hope 
altogether to avoid. In the society of a husband 
who will never cease to lovo you — whose constant 
care shall be to ensure your felicity — and whose un- 
wearied attention shall be devoted to the promotion 
of your happiness, your life will be spent in an at- 
mosphere into which a cloud shall seldom intrude. 
OhJ what pictures of perfect bliss present them- 
selves to my imagination ! ” 

The enamoured nobleman pressed the fair one 
closer to his breast, as he thus poured forth his soul 
with all the ardour of his sincere and devoted love; 
and she — in spite of herself, — bewildered, stupefied, 
intoxicated as she was by the suddenness with which 
this scene had been brought about,— she gazed with 
mingled rapture and surprise upon that handsome 
countenance which the glow of inward passion and 
inefeible joy now rendered still more expressive, 

! She felt as if the hysterical shriek, which for some 
moments past had threatened to hurst from her lips, 
were subdued— stifled by some unknown power, 
whose influence was strangely sweet and consoling : 
— her soul almost sickened in the bliss of that love 
by which she was surrounded, and to which her 
woman’s hoart could not do otherwise than respond. 

Then, again, she felt as if she must start from his 
arms — reject his love — dash down that chalice of 
honied happiness from which they both were drink- 
ing deep draughts— and proclaim to him that it was 
all a hideous mistake — that she had never consented 
to receive him as her husband — that her uncle bad 
committed a fearful error — and that they must se- 
parate, never, never again to meet ! 

But at the very moment when she was about to 
do all this, Arthur drew her nearer to him ; — ' Ins 
breath, sweet as that of flowers, fell on her burning 
check— his hand pressed hers — she found herself 
linked to him in heart by a spell which no mortal 
courage could at such a moment have broken — then 
she caught herself looking into his fine eyes, and 
reading the thrilling language of love that was 
written there — and in another moment their lips 
met in one long and delicious kiss. 

“Sweet Georgiana, I adoro you!” murmured 
Arthur, his glances speaking more eloquently than 
his words. “And now there breathes not a happier 
man on the earth’s wide surface than I. Say, 
Georgiana — say, does not that happiness which I 
myself experience impart pleasure to you ? Could 
you now do aught to torture my soul again with the 
agony of suspense — with the despair of baffled hope ? 
Believe me, my dearest angel, that If destiny, in its 
malignant spite, were now to separate us — If to- 
morrow I came and found you gone, or here but 
cold and altered,— in a word, if any Impediment 
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were to arise to the accomplishment of our union, 
I should not survive tho blow I As a distracted 
maniac should I be borne to a mad-cell — or, if my 
reason were left me, my grave would be stained 
With a suicide’s blood 1 ” 

Georgiana was appalled by this terrible announce- 
ment ; and in the agony of feeling which it excited 
within her, she cast a glance of profound tender- 
ness upon the Earl, unwittingly pressing his hand 
at the same time. 

“ Oh! now I know that you entertain the same 
sentiments as myself,” he cried, mistaking those 
convulsive movements on her part for the tender 
evidences of love : “now I know that your heart 
beats in unison with mine. Oh I thrice happy day — 
the happiest that I ever yet have known. And hap- 
pier does it seem, too, because it has dissipated so 
much previous anxiety-healed so much acutely-felt 
pain. Yes — dearest Georgiana— I am almost glad 
that you rejected my suit the other day; for the 
wretched feelings of the interval have, by contrast, 
made the present moment indescribably sweet. And 
shall I tell you, my beloved one, that I am now ac- 
quainted with tho nature of that secret - 

« That secret ! 99 cried Georgiana, with a cold 
shudder— which Ellingham did not perceive, for at 
the moment he pressed her fondly towards him. 

“ Yes, dearest,” he continued: “I know all the 
power which that secret influence must occasionally 
have over you : and, believe me when I declare that 
— instead of being any longer annoyed at the fact of 
that circumstance having induced you to refuse my 
hand the other day— I deeply sympathise with you ! 
And if I now allude to that event — that incident 
which years ago, at your late father’s country-resi- 
dence in Hampshire ” 

A short convulsive sob burst from Georglan&’s 
breast. 

“ Oh ! pardon me — pardon me, beloved one l ” 
cried the Earl, again imprinting a kiss upon her 
lips : “I know that I was wrong to allude to an event 
which you can never entirely forget. But if I men- 
tioned it ere now— it was for thefirst and the last time 
— and merely to convince you that he, whom you will 
soon receive as your husband, is aware of that secret 
influence which holds a sway over your mind; and 
that he implores you to forget it— to abandon your- 
self only to the thoughts of that bappinos® which 
our love and our brilliant social position must en- 
sure us. And now* my dearest Georgiana, no more 
on that head : never again let the topic enter into 
our discourse — never let us allude to it, even by a 
single syllable ! ” 

“ Oh 1 generous — excellent-hearted — noble-mind- 
ed man,” exclaimed Georgiana ; “and is your love 
for me indeed so strong as this?” 

“ Oan you doubt it, dearest ? 99 said the Earl* “ If 
so— tell me how I can prove its sincerity? ” j 

“ Have you not given me a proof the most con- 
vincing that man can give to woman ? 99 asked Lady j 
Hatfield, concealing her blushing countenance on 
Arthur’s breast. “ Are you not content to receive 
as your wife one who ” 

“ Ho more — no more ! ” exclaimed the Earl, ten- 
derly hushing her words with kisses- “Have we 
not agreed never again to allude to that topic ? 99 

“But one word, Arthur,” said Georgiana : “only 
one word 1 Who could have acquainted you ” 

“Your uncle, dearest,” answered Lord Ellin g- 
ham “that excellent man who has been mainly 


instrumental in procuring me the happiness which 
I now enjoy ! 39 

“My uncle!” murmured Lady Hatfield, her soul 
subdued with astonishment of the most overwhelm- 
mg nature. 

But the Earl’s ears caught not the repetition of 
his answer ; neither did he notice the effect which 
it produced upon Georgiana ; — for her head was pil- 
lowed upon his breast — his hsi»4 clasped hers— 
her fine form leant against him - and he had no 
thought save of the pure but intoxicating happiness 
which he now enjoyed. 

Oh, Love I thou art the sweetest charm of life— 
the dearest solace in this sphere of trial and vicissi- 
tude — the sentiment that, shining on us as a star, 
adds the most refulgent brightness to our lot. Am* 

! bition never imparted consolation to the breaking 
spirit, and places no curb on the wild passions and 
insatiable vices which too often dominate the human 
heart. Wealth makes its possessor envied, but also 
encourages the daring of the robber, or sharpens tho 
knife of the murderer who seeks to grasp it. Ho- 
nours engender hatred in the breasts of those who 
once were friends. Pleasure is bought by gold, and 
must be paid for over and over again by the health. 
Genius is a consuming fire: like the spur to the 
gallant steed, it urges its votary on, but draws the 
life-blood in the act. Glory is the eruption of the vol- 
cano— bright, majestic, and resplendent to gaze upon 
— yet bearing death in its halo. But thou, O Love ! 
art the star which beams brighter as the gloom of 
this cold and selfish world becomes darker thou 
art the sunshine of the soul— teaching man to emu- 
late the gentleness, tho resignation, and the holy 
devotion of woman— and raising woman but one re* 

; move from the nature of angels l 
' 

CHAPTEB XIX. 

MR. FRANK CURTIS’S PLEASANT ADVENTURE 

I 

About half an hour previous to the visit of Lord 
Ellingham, Mr. Prank Curtis was lounging along 
Piccadilly with a swell-mob kind of ease and a 
Bagnigge 'Wells’ independence, when a young fe- 
male, of good figure and pretty face,* attracted his 
notice. 

As he was proceeding in one way, and she in an- 
other, they passed each other; and, Mr. Curtis hav- 
ing nothing to do, it struck him that he would en- 
deavour to scrape an acquaintance with the young 
person alluded to. 

He accordingly turned round— hesitated for a mo- 
ment how to devise an excuse for addressing him- 
self to her— and then, drawing forth his own white 
cambric pocket-handkerchief, hurried after the ob- 
ject of his interest. 

f « I beg your pardon. Miss/’ he said, tapping her 
gently upon the shoulder ; “ but I think you dropped 
this handkerchief.” 

The young female immediately replied in the ne- 
gative; but a smile played upon her lips, and her 
blue eyes assumed an arch expression, implying 
that she fully saw through the young man’s trick,, 
which was indeed transparent enough. 

« I really thought it was yours, Miss,” exclaimed 
Curtis, by no means abashed. “But if it is n’t 
why, I must keep it till I find the owner— that’s 
all.” 
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“ I rather think it is with the owner now, sir,” 
answered the young woman, 

“Well, my dear,” said Frank, “ I see you suspect 
my stratagem. But you are such a sweet pretty 
creature, that I was resolved to introduce myself to 
you. Now do n’t he angry, my love : I mean all I 
assert— and if you will only tell me where and when 
I can see you again, I hn sure you won’t be sorry to 
make my acquaintance.” 

“ Upon my word ! ” cried the young woman, in 
that dubious manner which might have meant dis- 
gust, or which might he taken as encouragement. 

Mr. Curtis, strong in his self-conceit, adopted the 
latter view, and became more pressing in his atten- 
tions. 

“Now do let me see you again, there ’s a dear,” ; 
he exclaimed, continuing to walk by her side. “ If 
you 11 only agree to meet me this evening, 1 11 take : 
you to the play — and 1 11 buy you a gold chain. 
Money is no object to me, my love : a man with ten 
thousand a-year — and a peerage in the perspective j 
—may indulge his little fancies, I hope.” 

These falsehoods, conveyed by implication, were 
littered in such a tone of assurance, that the young 
woman was evidently dazzled by their splendour; 
and she threw a rapid, but encouraging glance to- 
wards the mendacious Frank. 

“ Come, now — will you meet me again ? ” he de- 
manded. “ I was going over to stay a few days with 
the Prime Minister of France early next month; 
and I had promised to pass my Christmas with his 
Holiness the Pope at Rome : — but if you was only 
kind, now — why, there ’s no saying that I might not 
send excuses to both of them, and stay in London 
for the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“ But you men are such gay deceivers,” said the 
young female. 

“Well-— we maybe — sometimes 1 ” ejaculated 
Frank, rather looking upon tho imputation as a 
compliment than a reproach. “But you 're too 
pretty for a man to find it in his heart to deceive 
you, my dear. In one word, where shall you bo at 
seven o’clock this evening ? ” 

“ I did think of calling upon a friend which is 
lady’s-maid in a family living in Conduit Street,” re- 
plied the young woman. 

“And if your friend is a lady’s-maid, my dear,” 
said Frank, “ what may you he ? ” 

“ The $amo, sir,” was the answer. 

“ The very thing 1 ” cried Curtis. “ If there ’s one 
class of young ladies that I like more than another, 
it is the ladies’-maids. Why, my dear, when I left 
Paris — where I stayed some time with the Arch- 
bishop of that city, — for his Grace and I are as thick 
as two thieves — the ladies’-maids held a meeting, and 
appointed a committee to draw up an address expres- 
sive of regret and all that sort of thing at my going 
away. They did, upon my honour 1 But let us 
come to the point, my dear. Shall you be in Con- 
duit Street this evening at about seven ? ” 

“ I think it ’s very likely, sir,” was the answer. 
“But you must not go with me any farther now — 
for I live at the house with the bay-windows there.” 

' “ But whose service are you in, my dear ? ” asked 

Frank. 

“ In Lady Georgians Hatfield’s,” replied the young 
woman, 

“ Indeed l ”*cried Curtis. “ I ’ve heard an uncle 
»f mine speak of her ladyship, I think. But this 
Is a great nuisance, though.” 


“What is? ” asked Charlotte, whom our readers 
may remember to have been mentioned at the open- 
ing of this tale. 

“ Why — that you and me must separate just at 
the moment that we are getting so friendly together 
— and without a single kiss, either.” 

Chai-lotte giggled — but said nothing. 

“ You will really be in Conduit Street this eve- 
ning, my dear ? ” urged Frank Curtis, after a brief 
pause. 

“ I think I shall be able to get out,” responded 
Charlotte. “ But her ladyship is an invalid ; and 
Miss Mordaunt — her friend, or companion, or what- 
ever she is — may want me to dress her for some 
ball or party ; and so I cannot promise for sure.” 

“But you will try? ” 

“ Yes,” murmured the young woman ; and she 
hurried on to the front-door of Lady Hatfield’s house. 

Curtis stopped at a short distance and watched 
her as she tripped along, her pretty feet and ankles 
peering from beneath the folds of her dress. 

Now it happened that at the very moment when 
Charlotte was about to ring the bell, the front-door 
opened, and a livery-servant issued forth, doubtless 
upon some errand. After exchanging a word or 
two with Charlotte, he passed on, and the young 
woman entered the house. But ere she closed the 
door she turned a sly glance upon Frank Curtis, 
who, the instant he saw the livery-servant make his 
appearance, sauntered very leisurely along in the 
most innocent-looking manner in the world. 

The livery-servant was now out of sight — and 
the pretty face of the lady’s-maid lingered at the 
door which she kept ajar. 

Curtis looked hastily around; and, the coast 
being tolerably clear at the moment, he darted up 
to the entrance. 

Charlotte had merely remained on the threshold 
to give him a parting glance of intelligence for the 
purpose of assuring him of the sincerity of her pro- 
mise that she would endeavour to meet him in the 
evening, — for the young lady was of an intriguing 
disposition, and flattered herself that she had cap- 
tivated some very great, or at all events some very 
wealthy person : — but, when she saw him thus pre- 
cipitately rush towards the entrance, she drew back 
and endeavoured to shut the door. 

Frank was, however, too quick for her: and ha 
fairly thrust himself into the hall, closing the 
street-door behind him. 

“ For God’s sake, go away, sir,” said Charlotte 
imploringly. 

“Not till I have had one kiss-— just one,” cried 
Frank ; and he threw his arms round the lady’s- 
maid’s neck. 

“ Oh I do let mo go, sir — the servants will come — 
and I shall be rained,” she murmured, vainly strug- 
gling with the young man, who not only considered 
the adventure a capital joke, but was also excited 
by his present contact with a pretty girl. 

He glued his lips to liers, and pressed her closely 
to him, when a loud double-knock suddenly echoed 
through the hall. 

“ Good heavens ! what shall I do ? ” exclaimed 
Charlotte, in a tone of despair : then, in another 
moment, she recovered her presence of mind, and 
throwing open a side-door, said in a rapid and ear- 
nest tone, “ Go in there, sir — and, if any one comes, 
pray invent some excuse for your being here— but 
do n’t compromise me.” 
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Curtis darted into the parlour with which the 
side-door communicated : the lady’s-maid hurried 
away ; and old Mason speedily made his appearance 
to answer the summons conveyed by the double- 
knock. 

“ Is Miss Mordaunt at home ? 99 inquired a voice 
which Curtis, who was listening anxiously on the 
inner side of the parlour door, immediately recog- 
nised to he that of his worthy uncle. 

“ Yes, Sir Christopher — Miss Mordaunt is at 
home,” replied Mason. “ Please to walk in, sir. 
This way, sir — Miss Mordaunt is with Lady Hat- 
field in the drawing-room.” 

“I wish to see Miss Mordaunt alone, if you 
please,” said Sir Christopher. “ Give my compli- 
ments, and if Miss Mordaunt will accord me a few 
minutes — upon some little matter of a private na- 
ture ” 

iC Certainly, Sir Christopher,” responded the do- 
mestic. “Have the goodness to step into this 
room, sir.” 

And Frank Curtis— now as miserable as he was 
insolent and exulting a few moments previously, 
when embracing* Charlotte in the hall— heard the 
footsteps of Mason and his uncle approaching the 
very door at which ho was listening. 

Hot a moment was to he lost. He was too much 
confused — too much bewildered to think of meeting 
the embarrassment of his position with a good face 
and a bold excuse: and concealment instantly sug- 
gested itself to his coward-mind. 

A cheerful fire was burning in the grate ; and 
near it was drawn a sofa, the cushion of which had 
rich fringes that hung all round, and drooped 
nearly to the carpet. To thrust himself beneath 
this fiiendly sofa was the work of an instant with 
Frank Curtis ; and so rapidly was the manoeuvre 
executed, that the fringes had even ceased to rustle, 
when Sir Christopher Blunt stalked pompously 
into the apartment. 

Mason withdrew to deliver the knight’s message 
to Miss Mordaunt ; and in the meantime the knight 
himself paced the room in somewhat an agitated 
manner. 

At length he walked straight up to a handsome 
mirror, and looking fully at his image as it Was re- 
flected in the glass, began to apostrophise himself. 

“ Sir Christopher Blunt— Sir Christopher Blunt,” 
he exclaimed aloud, in a solemn tone, “ what is it 
that you are about to do ? Are you taking a wise, 
or an imprudent step ? Are you, m a word, about 
to ensure your own happiness, or — or — to maxe a 
damned old fool of yourself?” 

Frank Curtis was astounded at this language 
which came from the lips of his uncle. Despite of 
his fears and the unpleasant predicament in which 
he found himself, lie was on the point of yielding 
to his natural propensity for mischief and blurting 
forth an affirmative response to the latter portion of 
the knight’s self-interrogation, when tho door open- 
ed and a lady entered the room. 

Curtis accordingly held his peace, and his breath ' 
too as much as he could ; for his curiosity was now ! 
eo intense as to master even his fears. 

“ Miss Mordaunt,” said tho knight, suddenly turn- j 
ing away from the glass and advancing as jauntily 
as his passive frame would permit, to meet the lady, 
“ I have to apologise for this early visit — — ” 

“Oh! no apology, Sir Christopher,” exclaimed 
Julia, in a most affable manner. “ Pray be seated.” 
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“ Allow me,” said the knight ; and taking her 
hand, he led her to the very sofa beneath which his 
nephew lay concealed. Then, seating himself at a 
respectful distance from her — but also on the sofa, 
he continued thus :— *‘ I hope, Miss Mordaunt, that 
I shall not offend you with what I am going — that 
is, with what I am about— I mean, with what I am 
on the point of 55 

“ Very intelligible, all this ! ” thought Frank Cur- 
tis to himself. 

“ Sir Christopher Blunt is incapable of offending 
a lady— especially a young one,” observed Miss 
Julia, blushing in the most approved style on such 
interesting occasions — for she could anticipate what 
was coming. 

“ Sir Christopher Blunt thanks you for that com- 
pliment, Miss Mordaunt,” said the knight pom- 
pously, and encouraged also by the lady’s tone and 
manner. “Yes — I am indeed incapable of giving 
offence wilfully ; although there are certain vulgar 
people east of Temple Bar who pretend that I treat 
them cavalierly. And, thank heaven ! Miss Mor- 
daunt, I was not elected Alderman of Portsoken ; 
for I never could have put up with all the filthy 
guzzling and swilling — excuse the expressions, 
ma’am— that seem inseparable from City affairs. 
You know, perhaps, Miss Mordaunt, that my ori- 
gin was humble— I may say that it was nothing at 
all. But I glory in that fact : it is my boast — my 
pride.” 

“ True merit is sure to force its way in the world, 
Sir Christopher,” observed Julia, with a smile 
which, displaying her white teeth, quito enchanted 
the amorous knight. 

“ Again I thank you for the good opinion of me 
implied by that remark,” he said, edging himself a 
little closer to the lady. “My large fortune— for 
large it notoriously is, Miss Mordaunt— has all been 
acquired by my own honest industry ; and the title 
which I have the honour to bear, was bestowed 
upon me by a gracious Prince in approbation of my 
conduct as a public officer.” 

“ You occupy an enviable position in society, Sir 
Christopher,” said Julia. 

“ Do you really think so, Miss ? ” asked the 
knight, endeavouring to assume a soft and plain- 
tive tone, but with as little success as if he were a 
boatswain labouring under a severe cold : “ do you 
really think so?”— and again he edged himself 
nearer to his companion. “ All ! my dear Miss 
Mordaunt, how happy should I he to lay my fortune 
—my title— my all, at the feet of some charming 
lady, who, like yourself, would not despise the man 
that has risen by his own honest exertions to I may 
say affluence and honour,” 

Miss Mordaunt cast down her eyes and worked 
herself up into a most interesting state of blushing 
excitement; while Sir Christopher boldly took her 
hand and pressed it to his lips. 

The knight’s foot was thrust some little way 
under the sofa ; and as he wore blucher boots, it was 
not difficult to stick a pin into the calf of his leg, 
if any one hod felt so disposed. Such an idea cer- 
tainly struck his dutiful nephew at that instant;" 
for Mr. Frank Curtis now fully comprehended tho 
object of his uncle’s visit to Miss Julia Mordaunt; 
and the matrimonial designs of the said uncle fore- 
boded any thing but essential benefit to himself. 
Then— although he was not the brightest young 
man in existence— the selfish motive of Sir Chris- 
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topher, in agreeing to purchase Mr, Torrens’s elder 
daughter as his (Frank’s) wife, flashed upon his 
mind ; and in an instant he comprehended the en- 
tire policy of Sir Christopher as well as the reader 
already understands it, with regard to the recent 
matrimonial speculation, which Tom Eainford had 
so materially aided to render abortive. 

We digressed just at the point where Sir Christo- 
pher was venturesome enough to press the hand of 
Miss Mordannt to his lips. 

“ Oh l Sir Christopher,” murmured the lady, ap- 
parently quite abashed, and forgetting, most pro- 
bably in the agitation of the moment, to withdraw 
her fair fingers. 

“ Julia, my love— for so you must now permit mo 
to call you/ 5 exclaimed the enamoured knight, “ will ; 
my suit be rejected ? can you receive it favourably ? . 
At this moment you see before you a man whom it 
is in your power to render happy or miserable for 
life. And, ah ! dear me — what a dreadful dream I j 
had last night I It was that dream which made me 
come to you so early to-day, to know your decision. 
For whether it was your image, my beloved Julia — 
or the cold roast pig that I eat for supper, I 5 m sure 

I can’t say ; but true it is that Oh ! 99 screamed 

the knight, in a fit of agony, 

“My dear Sir Christopher, what — what is the 
matter? 55 asked Miss Mordauut, alarmed by the sud- 
den ejaculation, which was accompanied by an 
equally sudden start. 

“ Oh ! nothing — nothing,” said the knight, en- 
deavouring to compose himself: “a sudden twitch 
in the leg— just like the pricking* of a pin — but it is 
nothing — a mere sensation f I was going to tell 
you, my dear Julia, about that horrid dream 55 

“ Pray, Sir Christopher, do n’t tell me any thing 
about horrid dreams/ 5 exclaimed Miss Mordauut : 
“you will frighten me out of my wits.” 

“ Well, dearest, I will not. But you have not 
told me yet whether I may consider that this fan* 
hand which I now press to my lips Oh 1 55 

And again the knight started violently. 

* What is the matter, Sir Christopher ? 55 asked 
Julia earnestly. 

" Beally— I can’t make it out— I don’t know — but 
this is the second time that the same sensation has 
seized me in the left leg,” stammered the knight : 
“just for all the world like the prickiug of a pin. 
And yet of course it cannot he that. But pray, par- 
don these unpleasant interruptions, Julia; and re- 
lieve me from suspense at once. Say — tell me, 
dearest one — will you, will you consent to bo 
mine ? ” 

“ Oil ! Sir Christopher, what do you ask ? 55 mur- 
mured Miss Mordauut, as if there were any thing 
extraordinary or unexpected in the question. 

“What do I ask?” repeated the enamoured 
knight: “I ask you to bestow upon me this fair 
hand.” 

“ How can I refuse you, Sir Christopher ? 99 sighed 
the lady. “ You are so killing 1 ” 

“Am X, dearest!” ejaculated the knight; and, 
encouraged more than ever by this assurance, ho 
boldly kissed his companion. But almost imme- 
diately a cry of agony burst from his lips; and, 
Starting up from the sofa, he exclaimed, “ My leg 1 
say leg I .the— the devil's in it— and that’s the 
fact ! 55 

The fact was however somewhat different; for 
Mr. Prank Curtis, having very quietly and delibe- 


rately taken his breast-pin from the frill of his shirt, 
was amusing himself with the very pleasant pastime 
of thrusting the point into his uncle’s leg. 

On the third occasion of the application, of the 
aforesaid breast-pin. Sir Christopher started up and 
danced about the room, while Miss Mordauut, who 
was most anxious to bring the delicate topic of dis- 
course to such a point that she might satisfy 
herself as to the very day on which she was to change 
her condition, endeavoured to her utmost to con- 
sole him. 

Convinced that the pain he experienced could be 
nothing more than some sudden but very galling 
spasmodic attack, neither Sir Christopher nor Julia 
entertained the least thought of looking beneath 
the sofa : they therefore re-seated themselves upon 
it, and continued their tender discourse. 

u And when shall it be ? ” asked Sir Christopher, 
taking it for granted that it was to be. 

“Whenever — that is — so soon — I mean — when 
| you choose/ 5 murmured Miss Mordauut. “ But you 
will communicate your intentions to my brother, 
who obtained his captaincy a few days ago, and 
whom I must consult,” 

<£ And wLy consult him % 99 asked Sir Christopher, 
a misgiving entering his mind, 

“ Oh l he might — I do not say that he will — but 
he might object,” answered Miss Mordannt. 

“ Then perhaps you wish me to state my views to 
my nephew also,” said the knight somewhat testily ; 
“ as he might also object,” 

“ But a nephew. Sir Christopher/ 5 urged the lady, 
— '**a nephew is not a brother.” 

“ Yery true,” replied Blunt, as if some grand truth 
had just been made apparent to him. “ And yet it 
appears, Julia/ 5 he added, in a coaxing tone, “ that 
we have each a relation to whom we would rather 
not mention the matter — until after it was over,” 

“ Oh ! you killing man — what would you have mo 
understand by that remark?” cried Miss Mordauut 

| “ Simply that wo should ” 

f “ Should what, dear Sir Christopher ? 55 

“Should be married privately — or run away to 
Gretna Green,” answered the knight. “ And now 
the truth is out.” 

“ Oh ! naughty — naughty man ! ” exclaimed Julia, 
casting on her swain one of her most bewitching 
smiles : but at the same tunc she imagined to herself 
all the excitement attending a run-a-way match to 
Gretna — the rapidity of travelling — the bustle that 
would be excited at the way-side inns— the sensation 
that must arise in the fashionable world— -the para- 
graphs in the newspapers — the iclat attached to 
such a proceeding — and the importance with which 
her reappearance in town, after the union, would 
be attended : — of all this she thought — and the 
knight’s proposal was therefore most welcome to 
her; for, while she contemplated the agreeable side 
of the picture, she never once reflected on the ridi- 
cule and absurdity that must attach themselves to 
such a step on the part of two persons of the re* 
spectivo ages of Sir Christopher Blunt and herself. 

“Well, dearest, what are you thinking of?” asked 
the knight, 

“ Of what you were saying, dear Sir Christopher,” 
murmured the lady in a languishing tone. 

“ Then, how shall it be I a private marriage— or 
Gretna?” 

“ The arrangements for a private marriage might 
be suspected ” sighed Julia, casting down her eyef 
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and managing a blush, which was # respectable dalliance of that sort, “ you must come to meet me 
enough, seeing that it scarcely came voluntarily to this evening; because, independent of my desire to 
her aid. chat with you and all that sort of thing, you can bo 


“ Just my opinion ! ” ejaculated Sir Christopher. 
“ I would not have that prying nephew of mine, 
Frank Curtis — the young scapegrace — getting a hint 
of it beforehand, for any money.” 

“Nor would I wish my brother to know of it 
until it is all over, dear Sir Christopher,” returned 
Julia. 

“Then be it Gretna!” exclaimed the knight, 
“ And now when shall it take place ? ” 

“ I could not say to-day, Sir Christopher — but to- 
morrow — to-morrow——*” murmured the lady in a 
faint tone, as if quite overpowered by the importance 
of the step she was about to take, but which she 
would willingly have taken long before, had the 
proposal been made to her: — “to-morrow,” she 
added, “I shall be prepared — to ” 

“ I understand you, my angel,” interrupted the 
knight; and this time he caught the lady fairly in 
his arms and subjected her to a process of hearty 
kissing. 

Mr. Frank Curtis had in the meantime restored 
his breast-pin to the frill of his shirt ; for, since the 
conversation had turned upon a regular elopement, 
the matter had become far too serious for him to 
trifle with. He suddenly found himself menaced 
with something bordering on total disinheritance in 
respect to his uncle’s property ; for, even if this pro- 
jected union should yield no issue, still the lady 
might obtain so much influence over the knight as 
to induce him to will all his fortune to herself, 
Frank was therefore in rather an unpleasant state 
of mind, as well as being in an uneasy predicament 
under the sofa. He nevertheless saw that cunning 
must be met with cunning ; and he now lay as quiet 
as a mouse, in order to avoid detection. But he 
vowed seriously that the moment he should escape 
from the kind of prison in which he found himself, 
he would not let the grass grow under his feet ere 
he adopted measures to defeat the matrimonial 
scheme of Sir Christopher Blunt and Miss Julia 
Mordaunt. 

At length, to his unspeakable relief, the knight 
took his leave of Miss Mordaunt, after having settled 
the hour and place where they were to meet on 
the following evening. 

Sir Christopher being gone, Julia also left the 
room ; and poor Charlotte, who had been on the ; 
tenter-hooks of suspense and alarm ever since Frank 
Curtis had first entered the house, now hurried to 
the parlour, xvondering how he could possibly have 
managed to avoid an exposure. 

But when she entered the room, and perceived no 
one, she was more astonished still. 

Her surprise was not, however, of long duration ; 
for Curtis, haying peeped through the fringe and as- 
certained who the new-comer was, suddenly emerged 
from his hiding-place. 

“ Oh ! dear me, sir,” exclaimed the young woman, 

(t what a fright I have been in, to be sure ! ” 

“ And what a pickle I have been in ! ” cried Frank 
sulkily. 

“You cannot say that it was my fault, sir,” ob- 
served Charlotte reproachfully. 

“Nor more I do, my dear,” answered Curtis, 
warming himself into a better humour by means of 
a kiss or two on the lady’s-maid’s red lips. “ But, 

I gay, my dear,” he continued, after a few moments’ 


of service to me,” 

“ Lor’ ! sir,” cried Charlotte, astonished at this in- 
timation. 

“ Indeed you can : but I must not stay to explain 
myself now,” returned Curtis, “ Here, my dear- 
take those five guineas as an earnest of what I will 
do for you ; and mind and be punctual in Conduit 
Street at seven o’clock this evening.” 

“I shall not fail, sir,” replied Charlotte. 

“ And in the meantime,” added Frank, “ watch 
Miss Mordaunt well. Do n’t ask me any questions 
now— I will tell you all about it this evening. But 
mind you watch her ; and if possible, get into con- 
versation with her. Should she ask you to do her 
any service — no matter of what kind — promise her 
that you will ; and leave the rest to me. Do you 
hear?” 

“Yes, sir — and I will do as you tell me,” was the 
answer. 

“Well, then — that ’s right,” said Curtis. “And 
now let me see if I can’t slip out without running 
plump up against one of your liveried flunkeys 
here.” 

“ Wait an instant,” cried Charlotte ; and she dis- 
appeared from the room, closing the door carefully 
behind her. 

In a few moments she returned, with the welcome 
tidings that the coast was clear; and Frank Curtis 
succeeded in quitting Lady Hatfield’s house with- 
out being perceived by any one save the faithful 
Charlotte, 


CHAPTER XX 

HAPPINESS. — THE DIAMOND-MERCHANT,® 

When Lord Ellingham took his leave of Lady Hat- 
field, the latter hurried to her bed-chamber; and, 
locking the door behind her, sate down in an arm- 
chair near the fire to ponder unconstrainedly upon 
the conversation of the previous hour. 

And .that hour— what changes had it worked in 
respect to the mind and prospects of this patrician 
lady I 

“ Oh ! how generous and noble-hearted is my Ar- 
thur 1 ” she mused inwardly : “ how boundless is his 
love for me ! But is it possible that I am really to 
become his wife ? or am I the sport of a wild and 
delusive dream ? No — it is all true : I am awake — 
I see the various objects around me — there is no 
confusion in my brain. Yes— it is all true; and ho 
will marry me — he will make me his wife — in spite 

of But let me avoid thinking of the past 1 The 

future is now bright and glorious before me. My 
own Arthur— whom I love so fondly, and who alone 
has ever possessed and will possess my heart, — my 
own noble, generous Arthur has surmounted all 
prej udice— flung aside all disgust — and has promised 
to make me happy ! Oh ! not in the wildest of my 
dreams could I have imagined so much bliss. The 
clouds which have so long hung heavily around the 
star of my destiny, have been suddenly dispersed by 
one who views my heart aright — who understands 
me — who knows my sad history, but recognises my 
innocence — who, in a word, rises superior to all the 
prejudices which shackle the world. Oh ! dears®* 
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—dearest Arthur ! how can I ever reward you ade- 
quately for this generosity on your part? All the 
love which I bear you — all the adoi’ation I feel for 
you — all the devotion I shall manifest towards you, 
will not repay the immense debt that I owe you ! 
It is true that I possess great wealth — that the ser- 
vices of my father to the State induced his Majesty 
to create me a Peeress in my own right— and that 
I have some pretensions to beauty : — all this is true 
—but it is not sufficient to induce my noble-hearted 
Arthur to make me the partner of liis bed. No: 
for he himself is rich far beyond his desires — lie also 
owns a proud and ancient name — and England has 
daughters far lovelier than I. But he loves me for 
myself — apart from all selfish considerations : and, 
Oh I what bliss to be thus loved ! ” 

Lady Hatfield sank her head upon her fair hand, 
and gave way to the new and ineffable bliss which 
had so suddenly enveloped her in its halo. 

At length another idea struck her. 

“ But my uncle — how could he have known my 
Secret? ” she exclaimed aloud. “ And how did lie j 
discover it ? Oh ! he must hare been aware of it 
fiom the very first! The good — the kind-hearted 

man — never to have even appeared to ” 

Georgiana’s reverie was interrupted by a hasty 
knock at her door. 

She rose, unlocked it, and gave admission to her 
friend Julia. 

“My dear Lady Hatfield,” exclaimed Miss Mor- 
daunt, her entire countenance illuminated with joy, 
congratulate me. It is all settled I ” 

“ That you are to become Lady Blunt ? ” asked 
Georgiana, smiling. 

“Yes, my dearest friend — Lady Blunt! Hew 
well it sounds ! only think of * Lady Blunt 5 upon a 
card — printed, for instance, in the old English letter 
or German text — or whatever it is. And then — 

‘ Lady Blunt's carriage / 5 — and all that sort of thing l 
Really I am so happy — I do n’t S:now whether to 
dance or sing — or both ! ” 

“ I am delighted to see you so happy, my dear 
Julia,” said Lady Hatfield ; “and most sincerely do 
I congratulate you. But have you acted prudently 
to accept Sir Christopher without communicating 
his proposal to your relations ? ” 

“ I think that I am quite old enough to manage 
my own affairs in this respect at least,” answered 
Julia, laughing : “and yet — after all — I am not so 
Very old — only just thirty. Still it is high time to 
settle one-self in life. But for the present, my dear 
Lady Hatfield, I must implore you to keep my en- 
gagement a profound secret— for reasons which I 

will explain in a few days ” 

“I shall keep your secret, Julia, without seeking 
to learn your motives until you may choose to com-* 
municate them,” replied Georgiana, “And now I 
am about to surprise you in respect to myself. 
Lord Ellingham has been here this morning.” 

“ So I heard from old Mason just now,” said Miss 
Mordaunt. “ But you knew he would call, my dear 
friend, after leaving his card last night. And — if 
you speak candidly — you will confess that you hoped 
he would.” 

“I did hope he would call, “Julia,” answered 
Georgiana ; “ but I could not imagine that our in- 
terview would have terminated However,” she 

added, checking herself, and smiling joyously, “ you 
must now congratulate me ; for in a few weeks I 
shall become the Countess of Ellingham,” 


« I do indeed congratulate you, my dearest Lady 
Hatfield,” replied Miss Mordaunt. “But upon ray 
word, wonders will never cease. Here were you 
only a few days ago rejecting the Eail in opposi- 
tion to every thing like common sense — and 
certainly against the wishes of your very best 
friends ” 

« Let us not talk of the past, Julia,” interrupted 
Georgiana. “ The future opens so brightly before 
me, that I am almost dazzled by its brilliancy. And 
I am happy — supremely happy — Oh ! almost too 
happy ! ” 

As she uttered these words, Georgiana threw her- 
self into the arm-chair which she had quitted for 
the purpose of giving admission to Miss Mordaunt; 
and never did the beauty of her soul-speaking coun- 
tenance shine to greater advantage than at that 
moment. 

And no wonder that even her friend, whose vola- 
tile disposition seldom permitted her mind to settle 
its attention on subjects concerning another, was 
struck by the loveliness of Lady Hatfield on this 
occasion : — no wonder, we say, that J ulia gazed with 
admiration for a long time on that beauteous wo- 
man : for happiness seemed to have invested her 
with nev r charms. 

Her cheeks— lately so pale with mental anxiety 
and partial indisposition — were now tinged with a 
warm carnation hue : — joy flashed from lun largo 
liquid eyes, usually of so mild though lustrous a 
languor ; — and smiles played upon those rosy lips 
which were wont to remain apart with serious ex- 
pression. 

* * * * 4 • 

*. * * # * 

The Earl of Ellingham, upon taking leave of 
Georgiana that morning,— but, be it well under- 
stood, with the promise of returning to pass an hour 
or two in the evening, — experienced that kind of 
heart-felt happiness which requires a vent by means 
of imparting the fact of its existence to a friend. 

To the abode of Dr. Lascellas was the Earl ac- 
cordingly hastening, when he was suddenly accosted 
by a gentleman, who addressed him by name, and 
whom in another moment he remembered to be Mr# 
Gordon, the diamond-merchant. 

“ I beg your lordship’s pardon for thus stopping 
you,” said that individual : “ but I thought you 
might be gratified to learn that the jewels which I 
lost so mysteriously, have been restored to me.” 

“ Indeed l ” exclaimed Arthur. “ I am rejoiced 
to hear these tidings. And now, I presume, you 
are fully convinced that Miss Esther de Medina was 
entirely innocent of the theft so ridiculously im- 
puted to her.” 

“ On the contrary, my lord,” answered the dia- 
mond-merchant : “lam more than ever certain that 
Miss de Medina was the person who took them.” 

“ Mr. Gordon,” exclaimed the Earl indignantly, 
“ I should have thought that, after the investigation 
which took place at the office in Bow Street, you 
would not have clung to an opinion so dishonour- 
able— so unjust towards an innocent young lady 
Moreover, sir, I should have conceived that my tes- 
timony to that young lady’s character would have 
dispelled any doubts which had still hung on your 
mind.” 

“ That your lordship gave such testimony con- 
scientiously, I cannot for an instant question,” was 
the firm but respectful answer. “ At the same time 



that your lordship was and is still deceived in 
that young lady, I am confident/ 1 
*** Perhaps, sir,” observed the Earl coldly, “you 
will have no objection to communicate the reasons 
which have thus induced you to change your 
opinion ; for, if I remember rightly, you yourself 
declared, in the public office, that you were 
satisfied there was some grievous mistake, and 
that Miss de Medina was innocent of the deed im- 
puted to her at first.” 

“ I admit, my lord,” replied the diamond-mer- 
chant, “ that I was staggered by the singularity 
of the turn given to the proceedings when your 
lordship appeared to speak in Miss de Medina’s 
defence. But listen, my lord, to the subsequent 
events which revived all my suspicions. IJpon 
leaving the police-court I returned home, but was 
scarcely able to attend to my business, so be- 
wildered was I by the occurrence of the morning, 
and so annoyed was I also at the loss which I had 
so mysteriously experienced. It was probably 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when a lady was 
announced ; and the moment she raised her veil, 
I recognised Miss de Medina. You may conceive, 
my lord, how surprised I was by this visit : but 
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much greater was my astonishment, when she 
said to me, without a single word of preface, 4 Sir, 
what is the value of the diamonds which you have 
lost ?* — f Six hundred pounds ,’ was my answer. — 
Miss de Medina immediately drew forth a small 
packet from her dress, and counted six bank- 
notes, each of a hundred pounds, and which she 
placed before me on the table. — c Here is the 
amount , sir ,* she said ; and I offered her a receipt, 
which she however declined. For a few moments 
she lingered— as if anxious to say something more ; 
then, suddenly turning away, she abruptly quitted 
the house.” 

“ Extraordinary !” cried the Earl of Ellingham. 
“ And yet -’ — ” 

“ One instant, my lord,” interrupted Mr. Gor- 
don : “the most mysterious part of the whole 
transaction is yet to be revealed to you. Not ten 
minutes had elapsed from the moment of Miss de 
Medina’s departure, when a ‘person, whom I re- 
membered to have seenin the court, was announced. 
I do not know whether you observed at the office a 
man of florid complexion— light curly hair — red 

whiskers — and dressed in a sporting suit ” * 

f. “ I not only observed him,” replied the Bari ; 
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“ but from the description subsequently given by one 
of my servants, whom I questioned after my return 
home from the police-office, I have every reason to 
believe that the individual whom you describe was 
the bearer of a letter which had induced me to 
hasten to Bow Street to give my testimony in proof 
of Miss de Medina’s innocence.” 

“And does your lordship know that man?” in- 
quired the diamond-merchant. 

“ I never saw him, to my knowledge, until that 
day, when the attention he appeared to devote to 
the proceedings attracted my notice — although he 
was in the midst of the crowd congregated near the 
door. But please to continue your own narrative.” 

“ This individual, my loffd, of whom we have been 
speaking,” returned Mr. Gordon, “was the person 
introduced to my office a few minutes after the de- 
parture of Miss de Medina. He seated himself in a 
free and easy, off-hand manner, and said, 1 1 think I 
can give you some little information concerning the 
diamonds which you have lost/ — e Indeed /’ I ex- 
claimed : and, anxious to hear what he was about 
to state, I said nothing relative to the visit of Miss 
de Medina and the payment of the amount at which 
the lost jewels were valued. — * Yes 9 lie continued .* 
and, with the utmost coolness, he produced a pistol 
from one pocket and a small parcel, wrapped up in 
hrown paper, from the other. — ‘ What is the mean- 
ing of this strange conduct ? 9 I demanded, glancing 
towards the weapon which the man held in his 
hand. — * Oh/ it is soon explained’ he said, * This 
'pistol is merely to defend myself in case you should 
take it into your head to give me into the charge of 
a constable on suspicion of being connected ivith the 
person who stole your property : and as for the par- 
cel , open it, and see what it contains / — Thus speak- 
ing, he tossed the packet across the table to me, 
crossed his legs, and began to hum a tune. I opened 
the parcel ; and to my surprise perceived the dia- 
monds which I had lost. — 1 Is the set complete ?’ 
asked the man. — * Quite perfect / I replied in the 
most unfeigned astonishment at the singularity of 
the whole proceedings. 1 But how does it happen, 

I continued, ( that you have come to restore them to 
me, when a quarter of an hour has scarcely elapsed 
since Miss de Medina herself called and paid me 
six hundred pounds at which they are valued ? ’ — 
It now appeared to he the man’s turn to be sur- 
prised : but, in another moment, he exclaimed, * Oh / 
I understand it all / — * What do you understand? ’ 

, said I : ( for I must candidly confess that I under- 
t stand nothing of the whole transaction, which is one 

1 involved in the deepest mystery / — 1 JSo let it remain, 1 
lie cried abruptly: s and now mark me, 9 he added 

1 in a slower and more impressive tone ; * beware how 
you ever utter a word derogatory to the honour of 
Esther de Medina/ And he quitted the apartment, 
leaving me in possession of my jewels and of the 
six hundred pounds also.” 

“ This narrative is so singular, Mr, Gordon,” said 
the Earl ,of Ellin gham, “ that were you not a re- 
spectable merchant, and that you can have no pos- 
sible interest in amusing me with a fiction, I should 
not believe the portion which relates to Miss de 
Medina.” 

“I declare before my Maker,” ejaculated the dia- 
mond-merchant solemnly, “ that I have not exag- 
gerated one tittle of my history. I have even more 
to state. The restoration of my property convinced 
me that I had no right to retain the money which 

Miss de Medina had paid to me as a recompense for 
its loss. I therefore determined to give it back to 
her. But I was unacquainted with her residence N 
Then I recollected that your lordship had stated 
that Mr. de Medina had become your tenant for a 
house and small estate about seven miles from Lon- 
don. I immediately repaired to your lordship’s 
residence in Pali Mall to inquire the address of Mr, 
de Med ina ; but you were not at home. Your valet, 
however, furnished me with the information I re- 
quired ; and on the following morning I proceeded 
to Finchley. I called at the house to which I had 
been directed, and learnt that Mr. de Medina and 
his daughter did not intend to settle there until the 
Spring ; but from the servant in charge of the pre- 
mises I ascertained where Mr. de Medina resided in 
town. I accordingly returned to London, and forth- 
with repaired to' Great Ormond Street, where I ob 
tamed an interview with Miss de Medina. Hei 
father was out — a circumstance which, on the occa- 
sion, appeared to give her pleasure ; because she 
asked the servant who announced me, whether Mr, 
de Medina were in his study; and on receiving a 
reply to the effect that he had gone out a few 
minutes previous to my arrrival, she was evidently 
relieved of some anxiety. I communicated the na- 
ture of my business; but when I mentioned the 
particulars of the visit I had received from the 
light-haired gentleman, her countenance suddenly 
assumed so singular an expression that I can 
scarcely define its meaning. It was not alarm 
alone — nor surprise — nor shame — nor sorrow, which 
'her looks denoted ; but a feeling composed of all 
those sentiments blended together. Then, when I 
explained to her that this man had restored my lost 
diamonds, her countenance suddenly assumed an 
expression of joy. I handed her the six hundred 
pounds, which she received ; and then — as on the 
occasion of her visit to me the preceding evening — • 
she seemed anxious to make some remark, to which 
she could not, however, give utterance. The silence 
became awkward — and I took my leave. Your 
lordship now knows all.” 

“And can you for one moment imagine that 
Esther de Medina was the person who stoic your i 
diamonds ? ” exclaimed Lord Ellingham : “ or that 1 
she was in any way connected with that man who j 
restored them to you ? ” ! 

“ My belief is that she parted with them in some ; 
way to that man,” answered Mr. Gordon; “and 1 
that her father most probably gave her the money 
to recompense me for my loss ; but that when she 
paid it, she was unaware that the man had the inten- 
tion of restoring the jewels.” 

Lord Ellingham made no answer : for there sud- 
denly flashed upon his mind a reminiscence which 
staggered him. 

The reader will recollect that when Mr. de Me- 
dina encountered his daughter at the police-court, 
he said to her, “ Oh / Esther — Esther > J can under- 
stand it all. You have brought this upon yourself! ” 
These words were overheard at the time by Lord 
Ellingham : hut they had since escaped his memory 
— or else failed to make any very deep impression 
upon him, — his *own mind, since that day, haying 
been a prey to much acute anxiety, suspense, and 
conflicting feelings, on account of Lady Hatfield. 

But now, when he recalled those words, and con- 
sidered them in all their significance, — when ha 
pondered upon the tale which he had just heard j 
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from the lips of the diamond-merchant, — when he 
remembered that the man who had restored those 
Jewels was doubtless the same who had conveyed 
■to Pall Mall the letter which so mysteriously urged 
him to hasten to the police-court and give his testi- 
mony in Esther’s defence, — he began to share Mr. 
Gordon’s belief that there must be some connexion 
between that florid, light-haired man and Miss de 
Medina. 

At the same time, Lord Ellingham was convinced 
that Esther had not stolen the diamonds; or that, 
if she had, Mr. Gordon had mistaken the hour of 
the day, if not the day itself, on which such theft* 
was committed. Because Arthur remembered, oe- 
yond all possibility of error, that from two o’clock 
on the afternoon until near eleven o’clock at night, 
on the day specified by the diamond-merchant, 
Esther was engaged in visiting the house which her 
father had hired from him (Lord Ellingham,), and 
, which was situate about a mile beyond Finchley. 
Arthur himself accompanied Mr. do Medina and 
Esther on that occasion ; and Esther was never ab- 
sent from his sight, save perhaps for a few minutes 
at a time, during the interval above named. 

There was a profound mystery somewhere : and 
though the Earl was not characterised by any feel- 
ing of impertinent curiosity, yet he longed to clear 
up the doubts and misgivings which had at length 
arisen in his mind. He entertained the greatest 
respect for Mr. de Medina, and — until now — the 
same sentiment towards Esther, whom he had 
\ hitherto looked upon as a model of purity, amisr 
• bility, and innocence. He therefore felt grieved-*- 
vexed — disappointed — annoyed, for the honour of 
the human race, and especially for the credit of the 
female sex, to think it possible that he had been so 
grossly deceived in that beautiful Jewess. 

He walked slowly along, the diamond-merchant 
by his side. 

“ Well, my lord,” said the latter, at length break- 
ing the protracted silence, “ what is your opinion 
now ? ” 

“ I confess that I am bewildered,” was the reply. 
"But I shall not judge hastily. In the meantime, 
I pray you so far to suspend your opinion upon the 
subject as to avoid the utterance of aught prejudi- 
cial to Miss de Medina’s character ; and if I suc- 
ceed in fathoming this mystery, the fact of that 
young lady’s guilt or innocence shall be duly com- 
municated to you.” 

The diamond-merchant bowed respectfully, and 
departed in another direction ; while Lord Elling- 
ham continued his way towards Grafton Street. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OATH. 

I)R. Lascelees was at home, and immediately 
granted an audience to the Earl of Ellingham. 

Popular physicians are potentates in their way, 
and access to them, save on matters of professional 
business, is frequently difficult. 

But the doctor had taken a greater fancy to the 
young nobleman than he was ever known to enter- 
tain for any of his acquaintances ; and he there- 
fore received him as one who did not encroach on 
his very valuable time. 

"■Well,” said the physician, as the Earl made his 
appearance in the professional reception-room, 


“something new about Lady Hatfield, I’ll be 
bound ? ” 

“ You are right, my dear doctor,” answered the 
lover: “ and I am the happiest of men.” 

tf I am charmed to hear it,” said Lascelles, casting 
a glance of curiosity, not unmingled with surprise, 
towards the Earl. 

“Yes, doctor,” cried the latter, his handsome 
countenance irradiated with the lustre of complete 
felicity, “ the beautiful Georgiana has consented to 
become my wife.” 

“ Your wife ! ” ejaculated the physician. 

“And wherefore not?” asked the Earl, asto- 
nished at the tone and manner of his friend. “ Do 
you think that I will allow what must be considered 
a misfortune to stand in the way of my happi- 
ness ? ” 

“ Certainly — if you can rise superior to a prejudice 
which influences the generality of the world,” said 
the physician, thrown off his guard by Lord Elling- 
ham ’s last observation. “ I do not see ” 

“Ah! then you also know all?” ejaculated the 
Earl. “ But let us not dwell on this topic. Suffice 
it that I have heard from Sir Ralph Wal singh am 
enough to convince me that his niece is to be com- 
miserated in a certain respect; and I havo had a 
full explanation with her on the subject. In a few 
weeks she will be Lady Ellingham ; and it shall be 
my duty — as it will also prove my delight — to make 
her so completely happy that she shall forget the 
incident which has had so powerful an effect upon 
her mind.” 

“ I sincerely wish you all possible felicity, my dear 
Earl,” said the doctor, shaking the young nobleman 
warmly by the hand. 

“ A thousand thanks, doctor,” exclaimed Arthur, 
cordially returning the pressure. “But how be- 
came you acquainted with that incident in Geor- 
giana’s life which has exercised such influence over 
her? I thought you told me yesterday that she 
had not entered into any explanations with you ? ” 

“Neither had she — nor has she, my dear lord,’* 
observed the physician, who seemed slightly sur- 
prised, if not puzzled, by the observations of his 
young friend. “ But — as you yourself ere now said 
— let us not dwell on that topic ; — it is of too deli- 
cate a nature.” 

“ IWs delicate, my dear doctor,” responded the 
Earl, “ But as I am my own master, and labour 
not under the necessity of consulting my relatives 
as to those proceedings which are connected with 
my interest or happiness ” 

“Oh! certainly,” said the doctor. “You love* 
Lady Hatfield — and she loves you in return. It is 
quite natural. I have known many such cases — 
more, perhaps, than you could imagine.” 

“ I do not doubt you,” replied the Earl. “ But I 
will not longer intrude on your valuable time,” ho 
added, smiling; “for I know that you are not in 
the habit of receiving visits of a merely friendly 
nature at this period of the day.” 

“To you only am I accessible on such terms,” re- 
plied the physician. 

The Earl then took his leave, and was about to 
return home, when he bethought himself of the 
strange communication he had received from Mr, 
Gordon, the diamond-merchant ; and, as the weather 
was fine and frosty, he determined to walk as far 
as the residence of idr. de Medina in Great Ormond 
Street. 
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Oo liis arrival at that gentleman’s house, lie 
found the servant standing at the front-door in the 
act of receiving some articles from a tradesman’s 
boy ; and this trivial fact is only recorded, inasmuch 
as it explains the reason how Lord Ellingham as- 
cended to the drawing-room without being duly 
announced. He considered himself to be on terms 
of sufficient intimacy with Mr. de Medina to take 
such a liberty; and when the domestic made a 
movement to conduct him up stairs, Arthur desired 
him in a condescending manner not to take the 
trouble, as he knew the way. 

Accordingly, the Earl proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where he did not, however, find Mr. de Me- 
dina and his daughter, although, from the statement 
of the servant, he had expected to meet them 
there. 

The floor was spread with a thick, rich Turkey 
carpet, on which his footsteps fell noiselessly. He 
was about to seat himself, when voices in the ad- 
joining apartment, which was only separated from 
the drawing-room by folding-doors, met his ears. 

“Esther,” said Mr. de Medina, speaking in an 
earnest and solemn tone, “ this is the third anni- 
versary of that dreadful day which ” 

“ Oh ! do not refer more than is necessary to that 
sad event, dear father!” exclaimed the Jewess, in 
an imploring voice. 

“Heaven knows, my child,” responded her sire, 
* that — if you feel as I do ” 

“ I do — I do, dearest father ! ” cried Esther. 

“Yes: — but not all the degradation — the infamy 
—the shame ” 

“All — all, father, — even as acutely as yourself! ” 
she said, in a voice denoting the most intense an- 
guish. 

“And yet, undutiful girl that you are,” exclaimed 
Mr. de Medina, “ you persist in seeing that lost — 
abandoned ” 

The sudden rattling of a carriage in the street 
drowned the remainder of this sentence. 

“ Oh ! my dearest father, forgive me ! ” cried Es- 
ther in a tone of the most earnest appeal. “ You 
cannot imagine the extent of my love— my bound- 
less love — for that unfortunate— — ” 

“ Unfortunate ! ” repeated Mr. de Medina angrily : 
“ no — no ! ‘ Say that most wretched — guilty — 
criminal ” 

“ My God ! use not such harsh terms ! ” almost 
shrieked the beautiful Jewess; and the Earl of El- 
lingham could judge by the sound that she fell upon 
her knees as she spoke, 

“Yes — Esther — on your knees implore my for- 
giveness for your oft-repeated disobedience ! ” ex- 
claimed Mr. de Medina. “ Consider, undutiful — 
ungrateful girl— of the position — the scandalous, 
disgraceful position in which you were placed a few 
days ago. That ring which was sold to the diamond- 
merchant ” 

“ Pardon me, dearest father — oh 1 pardon me ! ” 
cried the young lady, her voice becoming wildly 
hysterical. 

Again a vehicle rolled along the street ; and of 
the Jew’s reply all that the Earl could distinguish 

were the words “ those diamonds, Esther — the 

theft of those diamonds I Oh ! my God — I shall yet 
go mad with the dreadful thought ! ” 

“ Oh \ this is cruel— most cruel, after all I have 
suffered !” cried Esther. “Wherefore revive those 
terrible reproaches now? Say — speak, father— 


what do you require of me? wherefore this conver- 
sation ? ” 

“ Again I must remind you,” answered Mr. de 
Medina solemnly, “ that this is the third anniver- 
sary of that day ” 

“ I know it— I know it ? Oh ! how can I ever 
forget it ? ” said Esther in a tone of the most palm 
ful emotion. 

“ And now,” continued Mr. de Medina, apparently 
but little moved by his daughter’s grief, — “now 
must you swear, Esther — upon that book which 
contains the principles of our creed— that you will 
never, under any circumstances ” 

Mr. de Medina here sank his voice to so low a 
tone, that the Earl could only catch a few dis- 
jointed phrases, such as these — “renew your con- 
nexion with acknowledge that such infamy 

and disgrace honoured name family se- 
duced my daughter robbed her of her purity 

although the world may not suspect degrada- 

tion on yourself discard you for ever — —Thomas 

Eainford ” 

“ I swear ! ” said Esther, in a tone which led the 
Earl to imagine that she took the prescribed oath 
with a dreadful shudder. 

“And now use,” e&plaimed Mr. de Medina. “X* 
is over.” tZ Q ^ 

These words suddenly avMcethe^Earl to a con- 
sciousness of his position: and his face became 
scarlet as the thought flashed upon his mind that 
he had been playing the part of an eaves-dropper. 
He despised himself for having listened to the dia- 
logue between Mr. de Medina and his daughter: 
but his attention had been so completely rivetted to 
this strange — mysterious — and exciting conversa- 
tion, that he had unwittingly remained a hearer. 
An invisible spell had nailed him as it were to the 
spot— had forced him to linger and drink in that 
discourse which, alas l appeared to speak so elo- 
quently to the discredit of her whose character he 
had so warmly defended two hours before ! 

And now, suddenly awaking — as we said — to a 
sense of his position, he perceived that a subterfuge 
could alone save him from the imputation of being 
an eaves-dropper : and to that subterfuge was this 
really noble-minded peer compelled to stoop. 

Hastily stepping to the drawing-room door, he 
opened it and closed it again with unusual vio- 
lence, so that the sound might fall upon the ears of 
Mr. de Medina and Esther, and induce them to be- 
lieve that he had only just entered the room. 

The stratagem succeeded ; for Mr. de Medina im- 
mediately made his appearance from the inner 
apartment, and welcomed the Earl with his wonted 
calmness of manner. 

In reply to Arthur’s polite inquiries relative to 
Miss de Medina, the father replied that his daughter 
was somewhat indisposed, and hoped the Earl would 
excuse her absence. 

A quarter of an hour passed in conversation of 
no particular interest to the reader; and Lord El- 
lingham then took his leave. 

When he found himself once more in the open 
! street, he could scarcely believe that ho was not the 
sport of some wild and delusive dream. Had ho 
heard aright ? or had his ears beguiled him? Was 
it true that all those reproaches had been levelled 
by an angry father at the head of a daughter who 
did not attempt to deny her guilt, but who was 
compelled to implore that outraged parent’s for* 
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giveness ? Had he not prescribed to her an oath 
which seemed to imply, in plain terms, — although 
the Earl had caught but detached portions,-— that 
Esther had been seduced— -robbed of her purity,— 
and that the villain was one Thomas Rainford? 
Had not that oath been administered for the pur- 
pose of binding her to break off her connexion 
with this Thomas Rainford ? And did not Mr. de 
Medina assure her that, though the world might 
not suspect it, yet she had not the less bi ought de- 
gradation on herself? In fine — did not the angry 
father threaten to discard her for ever, unless she 
swore to obey his injunctions ? 

In what other way could the blanks in the terms 
of the oath — as Ellingham had gathered them by 
means of the few but significant disjointed passages 
thereof, — in what other way could those blanks be 
filled up than in the manner above detailed ? 

“It is too apparent ! ” thought the Earl within 
himself: “and Esther is an abandoned — lost— de- 
graded girl ! And yet how deceptive is her appear- 
ance — how delusive her demeanour ! Purity seems 
to be expressed in every glance : — innocence charac- 
terises every word she utters ! Merciful heavens ! 
what must I think of the female sex after such a 
discovery as this? And yet, let me not judge 
harshly of the whole, because one is frail. My own 
Georgiana is quite different from that artful hypo- 
crite, Esther de Medina. Georgiana conceals not a 
tainted soul beneath a chaste exterior : she is purity 
in mind as well as in appearance. And, after all, 
Esther did steal the diamonds : her father upbraided 
her with the theft l He even alluded to the ring 
which she sold to Mr. Gordon. Yes — it la indeed 
too apparent : she is utterly depraved I But that 
name of Thomas Rainford — surely I have heard it 
before ? ” 

The Earl strove to recollect himself. 

“ Oh ! I remember now ! ” he thought at the ex* 
piration of a few moments : “ it was Thomas Rain- 
ford who was accused of robbing my Georgiana on 
the high- way ! How strange is this coincidence ! 
And yet it was not that man who plundered her — 
for she proved his innocence of at least this impu- 
tation. But it was doubtless Rainford who sent me 
the letter desiring me to appear in the defence of 
Esther ; and it must also have |een he who restored 
p the diamonds to the merchant I That Esther stole 
those diamonds is clear — for her father accused her 
of it. At least such is the inference that must be 
drawn from his words. But that Gordon was wrong 
as to the day, or the hour of the day on which the 
theft was committed, is also clear; inasmuch as 
Esther was at Pinchley at the time stated ! Still 
Gordon was so positive — and, when he appeared to 
prosecute the Jewess at the police-office, so short a 
time had elapsed — only a few hours, indeed — since 
the act was perpetrated, that it is difficult to believe 
how he could have mistaken the date 1 There is a 
mystery yet attending on this affair ; — but that its 
elucidation would establish Esther’s innocence, can- 
not for a moment be believed ! ” 

Such was the train of thought into which the 
Earl of Ellingham was naturally led by the dia- 
logue he had overheard between the Jew and his 
daughter. 

He was sincerely grieved to be forced to come to 
the conviction that Esther de Medina was a lost 
and ruined girl, instead of the pure and artless being 
he had previously believed her to be. Although his 


affections were undividedly Georgiana’s, yet he had 
entertained a sentiment of friendship for the Jewess; 
and he was pained and shocked to think that he had 
ever experienced any interest— even the slightest— 
in a female so utterly unworthy his notice, For the 
father he ttill felt respect, which- was also now 
blended with profound commiseration ; for he be- 
held in him an honest and honourable man, who was 
cursed with a daughter characterised by bad passions 
and evil propensities. 

The Earl was well aware that Mr. Be Medina was 
a very rich man : he could not therefore suppose 
that necessity had induced Esther either to dispose 
of the ring or to steal the jewels. What, then, 
could he conclude ? That she required funds to sup-;^ | 
port a worthless, abandoned, and lost man — her pfe 
ramourl Hence the sale of the ring — hence the 
. theft of the diamonds. 

Arthur now remembered Ms promise to Mr. 
Gordon to make him acquainted with any particulars 
which he might discover relative to that business. 
But how could he fulfil his pledge ? He shrank 
from the contemplation of the circumstance which 
had made him acquainted with Esther’s guilt : he 
felt annoyed and vexed with himself for having al- 
lowed his curiosity so far to dominate his honour- 
able principles as to render him an eaves-dropper. 

He would not therefore aggravate his offence by im- 
parting its results to another ; and, with an endea- 
vour to banish the subject from bis memory and 
turn his attention to more pleasurable topics, he 
lustily pursued his way homeward. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ALARM.— THE LETTER. 

In the meantime Esther de Medina had retired to 
her own apartment, immediately after the strange, 
painful, and exciting scene which had taken place 
wit& her father. 

Seating herself upon a sofa, she burst into a vio- 
lent flood of tears. 

The delicate tinge of carnation which usually ap- 
peared beneath the clear, transparent olive hue o? 
her complexion, was now chased away; and she was 
pale— very pale. 

Her grief was evidently intense: anguish over- 
whelmed her spirit. 

Oh, Esther ! if thou art indeed a guilty — frail — 
fallen being, the eye cannot refuse a tear of pity to 
thy lost condition l 

No for never has even the enamoured poet in 
his dreams conceived a form and face more perfect 
than nature had bestowed upon her. There ap- 
peared, too, such a virgin freshness about that 
charming creature who was just bursting into wo- 
manhood,— such a halo of innocence seemed to sur- 
round her, — so much modesty, so much propriety 
characterised her slightest attitudes and her most 
unimportant words, that to contemplate her for a few 
minutes and yet retain the stubborn conviction that 
she was a wanton, amounted almost to an impossi- 
bility. 

And now — to behold her plunged in grief— alone 
with her own wretched thoughts, and weeping,— 
who could believe that the lips, on which purity ap- 
peared to dwell, had ever been pressed by those of 
the seducer, — that the sylph-like form, whose 
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sweeping, undulating outlines were so gracefully set 
forth by the mournfulness of her attitude, had ever 
unveiled its beauties on the bed of illicit love, — that 
the rude hand of licentiousness had ever disturbed 
the treasures of the bosom so carefully concealed : 
•—who could believe all this ? 

Nevertheless, says the reader, appearances are so 
completely against her — the evidences of her guilt 
seem so damning — that, alas 1 there is not a hope of 
her innocence I 

But let us continue the thread of our narrative. 

For half an hour did Esther remain absorbed in 
the most profound affliction — a prey to thoughts and 
reminiscences of a very painful nature. 

At length she rose abruptly, and evidently strove 
to conquer her grief. * 

She wiped away the tears from her line black 
eyes, and advanced towards the window, from behind 
the curtains of which she gazed into the street with 
the view of directing her thoughts into some new 
channel. 

Suddenly an idea struck her; and she hastened to 
her writing-desk, at which she sate down and began 
to pen a letter. 

While she was thus engaged, the crystal drops 
ever and anon started from her eyes, and trembled 
on the jetty fringes, the glossy darkness of which no 
oriental dye could have enhanced. 

In the midst of her occupation — the progress of 
which was marked by many an ill-subdued sob — a 
female servant entered the room to acquaint Miss 
de Medina that her father had just received a letter 
on some business that required his immediate atten- 
tion, and that she was not to expect hina home to 
dinner. 

The domestic then withdrew ; and Esther finished 
her letter, which she folded and concealed in her 
bosom. 

• It was now five o’clock ; and she descended to 
the dining-room; — but she had no appetite — and 
the ceremony of the repast, to which she was com- 
pelled to sit down alone, was by no means calculated 
to enliven her spirits. 

Quitting the table as soon as possible, she returned 
to her chamber, put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
hurried into the fresh air, which she hoped would 
have an exhilarating influence upon her. 

Esther drew her veil closely over her face, and 
proceeded to Southampton Row, where she entered 
a shop at which the local post-office was stationed. 

The woman who stood behind the counter ap- 
peared to recognise her, and immediately handed her 
a letter which was addressed simply to “A.B.O., 
Fosi-OJfice, Southampton Row . To be left till called 
for” 

Miss de Medina purchased a few articles of fancy 
stationery— evidently with the view to recompense 
the shopkeeper for the trouble of receiving her let- 
ters, and not because she required the things ; and 
while the woman was occupied in making up the 
parcel, Esther proceeded to read the communication 
just placed in her hands. 

For this purpose she raised her veil, and approach- 
ed the light which burnt near the window. 

The letter was short : hut its contents drew tears 
from the eyes of the beautiful Jewess. 

Scarcely had she terminated the perusal, when 
she was startled by hearing a voice at the door dis- 
tinctly exclaim, "There she is, by heaven I ” 

Instinctively glancing in that direction, she be- 


held a very pale-faced lad of apparently fifteen or 
sixteen gazing intently upon her from the immediate 
vicinity of the threshold of the shop ; and close be- 
hind him — with his eyes also fixed upon her — stood 
a very tall, thin, old man of most repulsive aspect. 

The instant Esther looked towards them, the old 
man laid Ins hand on the lad’s shoulder and hurried 
him away; and Esther — somewhat alarmed by the 
incident — took up the little parcel of stationery, 
wished the woman a courteous “ good evening,” and 
quitted the shop. 

When she again fonnd herself im the street, she 
drew down her veil, and hastened towards the nearest 
hackney-coach stand. 

A vehicle speedily drew alongside of tho kerb- 
stone for her accommodation ; and as she was step- 
ping into it, she distinctly beheld, through the folds 
of her veil, the tall old man and the pale lad entering 
another vehicle at a little distance. 

She could not be mistaken — for the shops sent 
forth a flood of light which rendered the forms of 
those two persons plainly visible. 

The coachman had to repeat his inquiry whither 
he was to drive, ere Esther could recover her pre- 
sence of mind sufficiently to reply. 

“ To the nearest post-office in Holborn,” she at 
length said. 

“ Why, Lord bless you, ma’am — there ’s one close 
by here — not ten yards off/* answered the Jarvey, 
who was an honest fellow in his way. 

“ Never mind,” said Esther. " I wish to be taken 
to another.” 

The man urged no farther objection, but mounted 
his box and drove away — quietly settling in his own 
mind that his (t fare ” was either mad or tipsy, he j 
neither knew nor cared which. 

Miss de Medina could not shake off an oppressive 
suspicion which bad forced itself upon her. She 
fancied that she was watched and, for the simple 
reason that she knew nothing of the old man and 
the lad, her uneasiness increased into actual alarm. 

This feeling was enhanced, too, when her quick 
ears caught the rumbling sound of another vehicle 
behind : and she began to blame herself for having 
ventured abroad at such an hour. 

Then she reasoned with herself that no harm could 
possibly happen to4ier in the midst of a densely po- 
pulated city, and while people were walking about* 
in all directions : — but still, in spite of this attempt 
at self-assurance, the pale countenance of the lad 
and the sinister looks of the old man haunted her 
like spirits of evil/ 

But in a few minutes the hackney-coach entered 
Holborn; and the blaze of light — the bustle — tho 
throng of vehicles — the crowd of foot-passengers — 
and the animated appearance of the whole scene, 
dispelled nearly all her alarms. 

The vehicle drew up nearly at the corner of 
Fetter Lane ; and Esther alighted. 

Another hackney-coach stopped simultaneously 
at a short distance ; and her eyes were immediately 
directed towards it. 

" Here’s the post-office, ma’am,” said the driver of 
the vehicle which she had hired. 

Miss de Medina started— recollected herself— and 
hastened to thrust into the letter-box the epistle 
which she had written ere she left home. 

The address on that epistle was— “ T, 8, 

Brandon Street , Lock’s Fields ” 

This superscription was caught by the sharp eyes 
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o»f the pale-faced hoy, who had stolen quick as 
thought— up to the shop-window, and now stood by 
Esther’s side as she dropped the letter into the bos. 

When Esther turned hastily to regain the vehicle, 
she beheld the lad retreating with strange speed 
from the spot. 

“What can this mean?” she thought within her- 
self. “Who is it that is thus watching my move- 
ments ? ” 

And, seriously alarmed, she hurried bach to the 
coach, giving orders to be driven direct to Great 
Ormond Street. 

Away went the vehicle again ; and the noise of 
crowded Holborn prevented the Jewess from judg- 
ing by sounds whether the other hackney-coach was 

following for that she was watched, she had no 

longer any doubt. 

Suddenly a suspicion struck her like an icy chill. 
Could her father have employed spies to dog her — 
to mark her movements ? Circumstances, on the 
one hand, suggested the probability of such an oc- 
currence ; while, on the other, the character of her 
parent was of a nature repugnant to such a pro- 
ceeding. He was stern and severe, but strictly 
honourable; and Esther knew that he was not a 
man likely to adopt underhand measures. 

Then wherefore was she watched ? and why had 
the lad crept close up to her as she put the letter 
into the box ? 

The coach had turned up Gray’s Inn Lane, 
which thoroughfare was more quiet than Holborn ; 
and Esther could hear no sounds of a second vehi- 
cle. 

Our readers are probably aware that the gene- 
rality of hackney-coaches have, or rather had (for 
they are nearly extinct at the present day) a little 
window behind, covered with a sort of dap made of 
the same material as the lining. 

Esther turned round and raised the dap to assure 
herself that there was really no vehicle following 
the one in which she was. But at the same instant 
a face disappeared as if it had suddenly sunk into 
the earth; but not before the Jewess had recog- 
nised the pale features and dark eyes of the lad. 

A faint cry escaped her lips ; and she fell back 
on the seat, a prey to vague but serious alarm. 

In a few moments she recovered her self-posses- 
sion, and again endeavoured to dispel her fears by 
arguing that no harm could possibly befall her — 
that, if any outrage were intended, her screams 
would speedily bring hundreds to her rescue — and 
that after all no real cause for apprehension might 
exist. 

She arrived without accident in Great Ormond 
Street ; and when she alighted at her own door, 
the lad who had terrified her was no longer to be 
seen. 

Her father had not yet returned ; and she was 
therefore again left to the companionship of her own 
thoughts. But when she was seated by the cheer- 
ful fire iu the drawing-room, and with the bright 
lamp burning on the table, she smiled at those 
alarms which had ere now oppressed her. 

The entire adventure now wore quite another as- 
pect in her imagination. The old man and the boy 
were probably thieves who prowled about to pursue 
their avocation where they could: she had most 
likely been mistaken in the idea that they had en- 
tered a hackney-coach in Southampton Row simul- 
taneously with herself ; but they had followed her 


vehicle on foot ; and when she stepped out to post 
her letter, the lad had taken that opportunity of 
creeping close up to her to pick her pocket. Having 
failed by the suddenness with which she had turned 
round, he had afterwards got up behind the coach to 
dog her to the end of her journey, with the hope of 
still succeeding in his predatory design ; but when 
she had looked through the back- window, he had 
disappeared. 

Such was the explanation which she now ar- 
ranged in her mind for her own satisfaction. But, 
then, what could mean the words uttered at the 
door of the shop in Southampton Row— “There 
she is, by heaven ! ” 

Paney again came to her aid to set this point at 
rest : — she had most probably been watched by the 
old man and the lad before she was aware of the 
fact; and they had lost sight of her; but when they 
passed the shop her presence there had elicited the 
ejaculation from the youth. 

Such was the manner in which Esther tranquil- 
lised herself relative to the little occurrence that 
had so much alarmed her whether her conjec- 
tures were well-founded, or not, the reader may 
judge by what we are about to relate. 

Ho sooner had she posted her letter in Holborn, 
than Jacob, who had managed to get sight of its 
superscription, darted back to the second hackney- 
coach which had stopped near the top of Petter 
Lane, and leaping in, said to Old Death, who was 
inside, “ The letter is addressed to * T. 22., No. 5, 
Brandon Street , Lock's Fields' 1 * 

“ And that is Tom Rain’s place,” ejaculated Bonos. 
“ Well— do you follow her — got up behind the coach 
— and meet me at Bunco’s presently.” 

Away started Jacob; and when he was gone, Old 
Death alighted from the vehicle which he had hired 
in Southampton Row to follow Esther, dismissed 
it, and walked boldly into the shop where that 
young lady had posted her letter. 

A lad was in attendance behind the counter. 

“My boy,” said Old Death, in as pleasant a tone 
as he could assume, “ I just this minute dropped a 
letter into tho box ; and I remember that I have 
made a mistake in a particular circumstance men- 
tioned in its contents.” 

“ You can’t have it back again,” replied the hoy. 
“ It ’s against the rules.” 

“Well, I know it is,” said Old Death coaxingly. 
“But it’s of the greatest consequence to me to 
altera particular paitofit; and, if you'll oblige 
me, here ? s half-a-crown for your trouble.” 

Thus speaking, he displayed the proffered coin. 

Now half-a-crown was a great temptation to a 
lad who only earned eighteen-pence a week in addi- 
tion to his food : moreover, the master of the shop 
was absent at the moment, and not very likely to 
return in a hurry — for the boy knew he was with a 
party of friends at a neighbouring public-house 
and thus Old Death’s silver argument was effec- 
tual. 

“ Well— I s’pose I must,” said the youth. “ But 
do n’t tell any body about it, though. What ’s the 
address? ” 

“ T, 22., No. 5, Brandon Street , Lock's Fields .” 

The boy unlocked the letter-box, selected the par- 
ticular epistle, and handed it to Old Death, who 
threw the half-crown on the counter, and marched 
off with the letter. 

He could not restrain his curiosity until he reached 
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Seven Dials or any other place which he was in the 
habit of frequenting, and accordingly turned into a 
public-house in the neighbourhood. There he or- 
dered some refreshment, seated himself in a corner 
of the parlour, and carefully opened the letter in 
such a way that it might be resealed without excit- 
ing a suspicion of having ever been tampered with. 

He then read the contents, which ran as fol- 
low:— 

M I sit down in angnish of heart to pen a few lines to yon 
—to you whom 1 love so sincerely, but whom 1 must never 
see more. My father has j usfc made me take a terrible oath 
to that effect; and so determined was his manner— so re- 
solute was he— so stem— so severe— (alas ! that I should 
he compelled to say so !)— that I dared not refuse to obey 
his command. And yet you know that I am as devotedly 
attached to you as ever i-aM have suffered— all I have 
undergone on your account, must convince you of my un- 
changed, unchangeable affection. Do not, then, think ill 
of mo on account of the oath which my father wrested— 
tore from me! My God! how my heart palpitates, as X 
write these lines ! Oh ! if you knew the state of my mind 
you would pity met lam wretched .'—heaven send that 
you are more happy than 1 1 Alas ! cannot you take com- 
passion upon me— upon me, your own tender Esther— and 
quit the path which you are pursuing ? It is not too late 
to do so— it is never too late. All might yet be well : my 
father would forget the paBt— and we should be re-united. 
Think of this— ponder well upon it— and remember how 
much happiness will be wrecked for ever, if you persist m 
a course which I tremble to reflect upon. To be connected 
with a highwayman ia dreadful! Pardon me— forgive 
me for speaking thus plainly;— but you know how Sin- 
cerely I love yon— and if I write that terrible word ‘ Jft/h- 
waymatoj it is merely to fix your thoughts the more se- 
riously on that point. What must be the end of this 
course of life? Public infamy— or perhaps a scaffold! 
Again I say, forgive me for writing thus I scarcely know 
what I commit to paper— there are moments when my 
brain reels as I contemplate the subject of my letter. 

« I can write no more. Perhaps I shall find a note from 
you at the post office in Southampton Row j I hope so- 
und I also hope that I may discover in it some cause of 
satisfaction to myself. Adieu— dearest, adieu. 

« ESTHER.” 

The contents of this letter sadly puzzled Old 
Death. They were quite different from what he had 
expected to find them ; bub wi thou waiting to re- 
flect upon their nature, he obtained a piece of seal- 
ing-wax from the waiter, and so cleverly closed the 
letter again that even a clerk in the General Post- 
Office could not have told it had been opened. 

He then retraced his way to the shop in Holborn 
where it was originally posted, and threw it back 
into the box. 

This being done, he bent his way towards Toby 
Bunco's house in Earl Street, Seven Dials. 


CHAPTER, XXIIL 

OLD DEATH. 

When Bones reached the place whither ho had bent 
his steps, he learnt to his satisfaction that Toby 
Bunce had been sent out by his wife on some errand 
which would keep him at least an hour away. He 
accordingly followed Mrs, Bunce into the back room, 
and explained to her all that had occurred. 

Having stated how he and Jacob had followed 
Esther in the hackney-coach from Southampton 
Eow to Holborn, he said — “ When Jacob first pointed 
her out to me as she was reading a letter in a shop, 
I felt sure he must be mistaken ; for I could not 
conceive why she should be up at that part of the 


town, since from what Jacob discovered last night, 
I thought she was certainly living with Tom Rain 
in Lock's Fields. However, I determined to follow 
her; and when she got down at a shop in Holborn, 
I told Jacob to jump out and get another good look 
at her, if possible. But, instead of going into the 
shop, she merely stopped there to post a letter ; and 
Jacob was quick enough to catch sight of the ad- 
dress. Well, when he came hack to me, and told 
me what that address was, I desired him to follow 
her directly ; for I thought that if she was writing 
: to Tom Rain, it was clear she did n't live with him, 
and therefore it was as well to find out where she 
does live.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Bunce approvingly. 

“ Then it struck me,” continued'Old Death, “that 
if I could only get sight of the contents of that letter 
which she had posted to Tom Rain, it might ©pea 
some farther clue to the nature of their connexion. 
And I did get the letter ■” 

11 Oh I you clever fellow ! ” interrupted Betsv* 
shaking her head with mock gravity. “But what 
did the letter say?” 

“Why, it was a regular sermon,” answered Old 
Death. “ ft talked about how much she loved him 
— all she had done and suffered on his account — and 
a lot of gammon of that kind. She told him how 
her father had made her take an oath not to see 
him any more, and how unhappy she was. Then 
she begged of him to repent and leave a course of 
life that Is sure to end at Tuck-up Fair.” 

“Did she use them words?” demanded Mrs. 
Bunce. 

“No, you fool I ” cried Old Death. “ She writes 
quite like a lady, and in a beautiful hand too 1 Ro^ 
after having said all I have told you, she let him 
know that she shuddered at the idea of being con- 
nected with a highwayman : and she begged his 
pardon for calling him so.” 

“ A pleasant letter for Tom to receive l ” observed 
Mrs. Bunce. 

“Very. And she drops a hint,” continued Old 
Death, “ that if he will give up his business, there is 
a chance of her father forgiving Tom for what is 
past, and of their being re-umted— that 's the very 
word.” 

“ Do you think they are married, then ? ” asked 
the woman. 

“I should say not,” replied Bones; “because she 
talks of being connected with a highwayman — and 
that 's not a word a wife uses to her husband* Be- 
sides, the whole letter did n't look like one written 
by a wife — but rather a mistress. And then it ends 
by saying that she hopes to find a letter from him at 
the post-office in Southampton Row.” 

“Find a letter — when?” asked Mrs. Bunce. 

“ Why, to-day— this evening, I suppose,” said Old 
Death. “ She had evidently written her letter before 
she went to the post-office in Southampton Row, 
where she did find one from him — because she was 
reading a note when Jacob first twigged her. And 
it was singular enough that we were just talking of 
her at that very identical moment.” 

“ Then the letter you read was n't an answer to 
the one she received in Southampton Row ? ” said 
Mrs. Bunce. 

“ Of course not, stupid l ” cried Old Death. “ We 
followed her straight down to Holborn, and she 
never stopped or went in any where to write an 
answer. The letter I read was already written— 




written too in the afternoon, most likely just before 
sbe came out to go to Southampton Row. And 
another reason that made me anxious to get hold of 
her letter to Tom Rain, was that she did n’t post it 
at the office where she received his, but took the 
trouble to go down to Holborn to put it into another 
box.” 

“ I wonder why she did that ? ** said Mrs. Bunco. 

“ Oh ! most likely to avoid exciting any sus- 
picion or curiosity at the office in Southampton 
Row. Then there ’s another thing that puzzles me : 
— she was with Tom Ram last night — Jacob saw 
them* together, and followed them home to Lock’s 
Fields ; and she is away from him to-day— writes 
to him this afternoon — and hopes to find a letter 
from Mm when she goes to Southampton Row 
thjs evening. One would think, by this, that they 
have been in the habit of corresponding together, 
and that the place in Southampton Row is where 
lie directs his letters to her. So it’s pretty clear 
that they do n't live together for good and all. But 
what perplexes me most is the sermon that she 
wrote him. It’s plain she stole the diamonds, 
from what Jacob overheard Tom say to her when 
he gave her the ear-rings last night; and yet sho 


does n’t reproach herself a bit in the letter to Mm. ■ 
She only tries to convert Raiuford ; and, to read 
that letter, one would think she was as innocent of 
a theft or such-like thing as a child unborn.” 

“ Oh I I dare say she wrote the letter for some 
object or another which we can’t see,” observed 
Mrs. Bunco. 

“I scarcely think so,” returned Bones: “there 
was so much seriousness about it.” 

“ But she ’s a precious deep one, depend on it/* 
said Betsy. “Look how she got off about the dia- 
monds. And, after all, perhaps her father had been 
talking her over ; and so, if she wrote to Tom Rain 
in a serious way, the humour won’t last very long.” 

“ Well — we shall see,” exclaimed Old Death. “ 1 
should like to secure her in my interests.” 

“ What did you do with the letter she wrote to 
Tom Rain?” asked Mrs. Bunce. 

“Put it back into the post,” was the reply. 

“ Fancy if Esther and Tom did get together again, 
and, on comparing notes, he found that the letter 
j from her had miscarried, he might suspect a trick 
somewhere, and fix foul play on me. No— no; U 
was more prudent to let the note go, since X had 
gathered its contents.” 
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u Well — perhaps it was,” said Mrs. Bunce. u One 
thing Is very clear, Ben ” 

44 What’s that, Betsy ?” 

44 Why, that since Esther isn’t any longer with 
Mr. Romford in the fields, it will be much easier to 
get the little boy away.” 

“ I thought of that just now,” said Old Death : 
then, after a pause, he added, 44 And I’ll tell you 
what’s to be done. The lj>oy must be got into our 
power to-morrow night.” 

“ To-morrow night !” repeated Mrs. Bunco. 

“Yes — to-morrow night,” returned Bones em- 
phatically. tl I’ll trump up something to get Tom 
out of the way ; and me, Toby, and Jacob, will go 
over and kidnap the child. If we don’t do it quick, 
the Jewess will be getting spooney on Tom again 
and going back to live with him in spite of her oath 
to her father ; and then we may not find such an- 
other chance for some time to come.” 

Mrs. Bimce smiled an approval of this scheme, 
and was about to offer a comment, when a knock 
summoned her to the front-door. 

She shortly returned to the back-room, followed 
by Jacob. 

4t What news ?” demanded Old Death. 

“ I found out where the Jewess lives,” W£*s the 
lad’s answer; and he named the address in Great 
Ormond Street. 

u Good 1” exclaimed. Boiies. 44 That shows why 
she has her letters sent to Southampton Bow ; — it 
is close by ; and as sh®s known in the neighbour- 
hood, she posts her answers at another place. But 
give Jacob hig supper — and brew me some grog, 
Betsy.” 

While Mrs. Bunce was busily employed in exe- 
cuting these orders, another knock at tire front- 
door was heard. Jacob hastened to answer it, and 
returned with a letter directed to “Mr. Tory 
Bunce hut which, having a peculiar mark placed 
somewhere amidst the writing, was instantly dis- 
covered by Old Death to be intended for himself. 

He accordingly opened it, and rea3| as follows : — 

“ Tim put on the tats yesterday and went out a durrv- 
nakln on the shallows, gadding the hoof. He buzzed a 
bloak and a shakester of a yack and a skm. His jomen 
Mutton-Face Sal, with her moll-sack queering a raclan, 
stalled. A cross eove, who had his regulars, tipped the 
dike ‘ Cop Busy V and Tim twigged thaTt a pig was mark- 
ing So he speeled to the crib, while his jomen shoved 
her trunk too. To-day Tim sent the yack to church and 
christen ; but the churchman came to it through poll, as 
Tim’s shaler had slummed on him a sprat and an aider- 
man last week. Bo Tim didn’t fight cocum enough, and 
j was grabbed. The skin had three flnnips and a foont, 

- which I’ve got at the padding-ken, T’s 2D, where I’ll cop 
j them to you for edging tt*e gaff. A fly kidden-gonnoff will 
leave this film. 

“ TWENTY-FIVE.” 

Old Death having* read this singular composition 
to himself, threw it into the fire. 

Ho then sate pondering for a few moments upon 
the course which he should puisne under the cir- 
cumstances just made known to him. 

And while he is thus engaged in meditation, we 
will lay before our readers a translation of the slang 
document : — 

“ Tim dressed himself in rags yesterday and went out 
disguised as a beggar half-naked and without shoes or 
stockings. He ribbed a gentleman and a lady of a watch 
and a purse. His mistress Mutton-face Sal, with her reti- 
erne, and looking like a respectable female, was on the 
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ook-out close at hand. A confederate-tbief, who went 
shares with Tim, suddenly gave the alarm, so that Tim 
might hand him over the plunder ; and Tim saw that a 
person was watching him. So he hurried off home, while 
his woman got off safely also. To-day Tim sent the watch 
to have the works taken out and put in another case and 
to get the maker’s name altered; but the watchmaker 
informed against him through spite, because Tim’s mis- 
tress had passed off on him (the watchmaker) a bad six- 
pence and hali-crown last week. So Tim wasn’t wary 
enough, and was taken into custody. The purse had three 
five-pound notes and a sovereign in it, which I have got 
at Thompson’s lodging-house, No. 23, where I will hand 
them over to you if you will try and get Tim off, A sharp 
boy-thief will leave this letter.” 

The signature 44 Twenty-Five” indicated the 
number attached to the writer’s name in Old Death’s 
private list of those thieves who were accustomed 
to do business with Mm. 

# “Anything new ?” inquired Mrs, Buncefhanding 
him a glass of hot gin-and-water. 

“ Nothing particular,” was the reply. 44 Only Tim 
the Snammer* got himself into a scrape. But I 
shall go and see about it-directly.” 

“ Tim isn’t on your list*— is he ?” demanded Mrs. 
Bunce. 

“ No; but Josh Pedlar — that’s Number Twenty- 
five — has got Tim’s money, and will hand it over to 
me. So ” 

A loud knock at the door interrupted Old Death’s 
observation. 

Jacob was sent to answer the summons ; and in 
a few moments Tom Bain waited jauntily into the 
room. 

44 Well, my prince of fences,” he exclaimed,’ ad- 
dressing Old Death, as he cast himself unceremo- 
niously into a chair, and stretched out his legs in a 
free and independent manner, 41 anything new in 
the wind?’ 4 

44 Yes — a trifling job — for to-morrow night, Tom,” 
answered Bones. 44 But you’ll be making your for- 
tune at this rate ?” he added, with one of his hideous 
chuckles. 

44 The» sooner, the better,” cried the highway- 
man. 

44 And then you’d be able to retire from business 
— marry — and settle youiself comfortably,” said Old 
Death, with apparent indiffeienco of manner, but in 
reality watching Rainford’s countenance attentively 
as ho uttered the word 44 marry." 

44 Oh ! as for settling,” exclaimed Tom, laughing, 
4£ T am not the chap to buiy myself in a cottage in 
Wales or Devonshire. I don’t like that sort of thing. 
Business and bustle suit me best.” 

4£ Eut what do you say to marriage, Toni ? A 
good looking fellow like you might do something 
in that line to great advantage,” observed Old 
Death. 

“ That’s my own affair,” returned the highway- 
man hastily. 

44 By-the-bye. what have you done with the boy 
that was thrown on your hands t’other night?” 
asked Old Death. 

“Iam taking care of him, to be sure,” wa| the 
answer. 44 If I abandon him, he must go to the 
workhouse. But what is the little job you were 
talking about ?” 

44 A worthy citizen and his wife will pass over 
Shooter’s Hill to-morrow night, at about eleven 
o’clock, in a yellow post-chaise,” replied Bones, in- 
venting the tale as he went on. 44 The cit will 


* Snammer— a thief 
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have enough in bis pocket-book to make it worth 
while to ease him of it; and the post-boy will stop 
when ho ’s ordered to do so. They were to hate 
gone to-night ; but something has happened to put 
off their journey till to-morrow.” 

“ Good,” said Tom. “ The business shall bo done. 
Any thing else to communicate to-night ? ” 
Nothing/ was the answer, 

“ Won’t you stay and take a drop of something 
warm, Mr. Rainford ? ” asked Betsy Bunce, in her 
most winning way, 

“ No, thank ’ee/’ returned Tom, ** I must be off. 
Good night.” 

And the highwayman took his departure. 

When tho front-door was closed behind him, Old 
Death said, with a chuckle, “ Well, he’ll he out of 
the way to-morrow night ; and wo shall get hold of 
the boy. But I shall now just step up to Oastle 
Street, and see what’s going on at twenty-three.” 

“ Shall you come back here to-night ? ” asked 
Mrs. Bunce. 

** I can’t say. It ’s now nine o’clock ; and if I do, 
it will be by ten. Jacob, my boy, you need n’t wait 
unless you like.” 

Old Death then left the house. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE. 

To the north of Long Acre tuns Castle Street — for 
many years notorious as a nest of thieves, prosti- 
tutes, and juvenile vagabonds of the most degraded 
description. 

At the period of which we are writing, a person, 
of the name of Thompson, owned — and probably j 
-still possesses — the lodging-houses numbered 23, 
24, and 25 in Castle Street. This individual re- 
sided in Mint Street, Borough, where ho had similar 
houses, in addition to others in Buckondge Street, 
St. Giles s* 

The houses in Buckeridge Street would make up 
one hundred beds ; and those in Castle Street sixty. 

At lodging-houses of this description the rooms 
are filled with low truckle-beds, each having a 
straw mattress, two coarse sheets, a blankot, and a 
rug. The price of half a hod is three-pence ; and 
it need scarcely he observed that men, women, and 
children sleep together in these filthy receptacles 
without the slightest regard to decency or modesty. 
Sometimes, when the lodging-houses are particu- 
Ai'lf crowded, three persons will share one bed ; — 
or motives of economy frequently compel a poor 
family thus to herd together. It is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence for a grown-up girl to sleep 
with her father and mother, or with her brothers : 
—a poor married couple will even share their bed 
with a male friend ; — and no shame is known 1 

"Who can define where the shades of doubtful 
honesty and confirmed roguery meet and blend in 
these low lodging-houses ? The labouring man is 
in nightly company with the habitual thief— his 
wife and his as yet uncorrupted daughter are forced 
to associate with the lowest prostitutes. How long 
will that wife remain faithful — that daughter taint- 
less ? The very children who breathe that infected 
atmosphere soon become lost, and triumph in their 
degradation 1 

The principal frequenters and patrons of these 


low lodging-houses are regular customei s, and con- 
sist of thieves, prostitutes, beggars, coineis, bur- 
glars, and hawkers. The casual lodgers are labour- 
ing men and their families whom poverty compels 
to sleep in such horrible places. 

The hawkers make a great deal of money. They 
can buy steel-pens for 9d. a gross, pocket-books for 
3d. each, snuff-boxes for 6d. each, and penknives for 
4Jcf. each. On every article they can gain one hun- 
dred per cent. Many of those hawkers consider 
nine or ten shillings to be only a reasonable, and 
by no means a good, day’s work* 

Some of the women who frequent the lodging- 
houses in Castle Street and elsewhere, and who 
have no children of their own, hire infants for 4 d. 
or Gd. a day, and obtain in the shape of alms at least 
four or five shillings a day each. Females of this 
class care not whether their husbands or lovers 
work or remain idle ; for they boast that they can 
keep them — and keep them well, too. Some of 
these women knit caps in the stieets; and they 
make more money than those who merely trust to 
the children accompanying them as the motivo of 
charitable persons’ compassion,* 

In the low lodging-houses of Castle Street, and 
wherever else they may be found, the most fright- 
ful dissipation as well as the most appalling im- 
morality prevails. Drunkenness is the presiding 
genius of these dens. 

And how much has Strong "Drink to answer 
for? I 

It is strong drink that helps to fill the gaols — the I 
hulks — the asylums for the wretched, the diseased, j 
and tho insane. It is strong drink that calls forth 
so many sighs and such bitter tears— shortens ex- 
istence — perpetuates family disease — and fosters 
maladies of all species and of all kinds. Strong 
drink often places the criminal in the condemned 
cell, and reduces the beautiful girl to barter her 
charms for bread. Strong drink strews the land j 
with old rags ajid bleaching bones. 

Let Temperance and Moderation be the guides of 
all ;~for what are the results of Intemperance and | 
habitual Drunkenness? Behold them in all tho 
poor and low neighbourhoods of London l And if 
you ask, reader, by what signs you are to recognise 
them, we will tell you:— by the leaden eyes — the • 
tottering steps— the shaking limbs — the haggard j 
countenances — the feverish brows — the parched 
lips — the dry and furred tongue — the hot and pesti- 
lential breath — and the tremulous voices, of the j 
confirmed votaries of strong drink. Apoplexy — 
palsy — delirium tremens — enlarged liver— ossified 

* A polico-sorjcant, from tv horn we have obtained much 
valuable infoiruation relative to tho poverty, mendicity, 
immorality, and crime in London, one day informed tig 
that he knew of two sisters, both single women, who 
were confined at about the same time, and, who took it 
by turns to go out with tho children. They passed the 1 
babies off as twins, and made upon an average seven 
shillings a day by this imposture. The money was spent 
in riotous living and debauchery, in tho evening, along 
with their flash men, who existed in complete idleness, 
living, however, far better than many a poor tradesman. 1 
One evening, the police-scrjoant above alluded to had 
occasion to visit tho room which tho sisters occupied at 
one of Thompson’s houses in Castle Street (a robbery 
j having been committed in the dwelling), and he found 
the two young women and their paramours at supper. 

On the table were a baked shoulder of mutton and po- 
tatoes, two quarts of porter, and a bottle of gisu One of 
the sisters is at the present moment a prostitute ia Fleet 
Street. 
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— — — c& n " Jane Cummins, and was the mistress of the ini- 

heart — impaired digestion— yellow jaundio e ^ ten d postor Quin. 

cerous stomach — and dropsy, — all these * Q f Farther on was a fellow who was sitting upright 
I upon strong drink. And the Hideous catal°?^ en ts enough in his chair then, hut who appeard daily in 
' "Tils includes, also, broken lirnbs — fearful ac^^ ose the streets as a bent cripple. He was accustomed 
ad gushing wounds* — as well as many o* f r om to go about imitating a cuckoo, by winch avocation 
ereditary maladies which are handed do 1 # 11 he made a good living. He invariably got drunk 


Farther on was a fellow who was sitting upright 


ither unto son 1 


>aS e of I every night. . 


In an earlier chapter we ridiculed the pb r ^uch Next to this impostor was a little deformity who 
Merry England.” Oh! is it xnerry to seeS^ so was tied round the body to his chair. He had no 

lisery so much crime — so much oppress^ g jf legs, and was dragged about the streets of a day in 

auch sorrow — so much absence of sympafck^the a kind of cart drawn by two beautiful dogs, and 
11 this be joyous, then, of a sxxrety, is Eng^?^ 0 n having a banner unfurled behind him. The woman 
nerriest country, and London the merriest cl J* £ n i n charge of No. 23 paid him the greatest attention 
he face of the earth. If a man can find ^ xl g aa d — put him to bed at night — helped him to rise in the 
he cries that issue from our crowded pris^ges, morning— carried him out to his vehicle— strapped 
ho wails that flow from our barbarous woik^^y i n ~~and saw him safe off on his excursion about 
then may he dance long and heartily to that the metropolis. He usually returned at four to his 

—for it never ceases. If poverty can exett 0 nee d dinner, and did not go out afterwards. His “earn- 
tous sensations within him, heaven knows***® ups, ings ” were on the average ten shillings a-day. 

X-... — A Arirn A rt&Tl blMn cr cm Has tO ** A oTirmt. HrASSAH in widnw’fl 


never be sad. If crime can bring smiles P n0 boly 
his countenance need never wear a mel a . ear t- 

. TU* M 


A woman of about thirty, dressed in widow’s 
weeds, and far advanced in the family way, sate 


aspect. And if he can slake Ixis thirst in tb e f s tep next to the little deformity. She had never been 
wrung tears of human agony, he need ne*® \ married, hut was possessed of five children, who 
out of liis way to look for a fountain or a sp the were now playing in one corner of the room. She 
In this light, England is indeed merry? * ^ the was accustomed to take her stand in some public 
observer of human nature, as lie walks tbr° ^ed thoroughfare, with her children drawn up in a row ; 
crowded streets of London, is jostled and ** the and this game she had carried on, at the time of 
in by all the gaunt and hideous forms that^^ne which we are writing, for four years — rather a long 
denominations and wear the characteristics oI ^atma/i Af widnwhnmL She disliked fine weather. 


period of widowhood. She disliked fine weather, 


Poverty — Disease — Sorrow— -an d Despair 1 ^ aSt ] e because the hearts of the charitable are more easily 

Old Death knocked at the door of No. 2& ^ a i e t> touched by the spectacle of a “destitute family ” 
Street, and was instantly admitted by a & standing in the midst of a pouring rain or on the 

and rather handsome girl, Who exclaim 0 ^, snow; and she reckoned that in bad weather 

my fine fellow— I thought yon would com 0 * a she could earn eight or nine shillings a-day. Every 
« Is it you, Mutton-Face ? 99 said Bon 0f > Saturday nifrht she took her station in some poor 


grim smile. 

« Me — and no one else, answered the g 11 


Saturday night she took her station in some poor 
, , “But neighbourhood — such as Church Street (Bethnal 
i 11 ' ’ Green), Leather Lane, Lambeth Marsh, High Street 


walk in.” ^ foU° we(i (Sk Giles’s), or Clare Market; and on those occasions 

Old Death accepted the invitation, an 0 ^ ^wo she often obtained as much as fifteen shillings. But 
Mutton-Face Sal into a room where 0 ^ded then, as she very justly observed, Sunday was a 


dozen persons, ma^ and female, were 
round a large fire. 


day of rest ; and so it was indeed to her — for she 
and was in the habit of getting so awfully drunk 


round, a largtf me. . jjjj auu wna m wuw ninji u Ui gouiuug BV “VAUiij uiumv 

One was a young man, of the name of ® 0 f im- every Saturday night, after her return home to 
who obtained a handsome income by m 08,11 . fl the Castle Street, that she was compelled to lie in bed 
posture. He was accustomed to app 0 * 1 ^ jnan, all the next day until three or four o’clock, when 
streets as a wretched-looking, deplorable ® -him- she rose to a good dinner. She always kept herself 
bent double with age and infirmity, supp 0l<tl a }nful and children remarkably neat and clean — not from 
self on a stick, and crawling along in J aee d to any principle, but as a matter of calculation. Cha- 
manner at the slowest possible rate, forcing ritable people thought she was a good mother, and 
swallow a dose of some strong acid evefr^ded a deserving though distressed woman; and alms 
to make himself look ghastly pale ; and b 0 g m ost poured in upon her. “When questioned by any indivi- 
so well in counterfeiting an aspect °*'A 0 Castle dual who relieved her, she would reply that “her 
lamentable nature, that he seldom returned : a his husband was a bricklayer who had fallen off a 
Street at night with less than ten shill illg , g0j an d ladder and killed himself six weeks ago ; ” or that 
nockct. He had now thrown off his di^V, ^jth “ lie was an honest, hard-working man whose career 


was whiling away the time, after a good s**J 
a quart of ogg-hot. 

Next to him sate a young woman, s* 1 


™ was suddenly cut short by his being run ove* by a 

i florid, gentleman’s carriage : ” or some such talo, 

1 and Next to her sate a young woman who was wont 


and rather good-looking. She was in h cr g0 wnto to take her stand in the evening, after dusk, close 


petticoat, having very quietly taken off ^ lightest by the entrance to Somerset House. In the summer 
mend a rent; and she experienced not# 6 ! Jf her she would hold a few flowers in her hand : in the 
shame at thus exposing all the upper did winter, laces and bobbins; and her invariable cry 

person to the mixed society present. ^ at aU re- was “ Oh I pray, dear sir” or “dear lady,” as 

they appear to think there was any tlii^^it be the case might be “pray do assist me : I have 

markable in her conduct. How, indeed) c ^ eSS her- only this moment come out of the hospital, and have 
otherwise ?— since she would presently ^ ^.0 all nowhere to sleep.” By these means she realized 
self entirely in that very room — aD ^ and her five shillings in three or four hours, and 
her companions, who would do the t j ie beds hastened back to Castle Street to spend them with 
female-*-- when the hour arrived to repaid ° u as a worthless fellow— her paramour, 
tanged along the w-all. This girl k 
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Another individual whom we must mention, was 
an elderly man, who in his youth had been appren- 
ticed to a chemist. He obtained liis living by dis- 
playing a fearfully ulcerated arm, having himself 
originally produced the sores by means of corrosive 
acids and by the juices of various plants — such as 
the ranunculus acris and sceleratus, the sponge- 
laurel, euphorbium, arum maculatum, &c. He 
regularly revived and aggravated the ulcers every 
time they began to heal, and his arm was really 
shocking to contemplate. He would take his stand 
before a window, and, raising his shirt-sleeve* dis- 
play the ulcers, so that the ladies or gentlemen at 
the casement sent him out a sixpence or a shilling, 
as much for the purpose of getting rid of so loath- 
some a spectacle as through motives of charity. It 
was this man’s boast that three hours in a fashion- 
able street or square would produce bim seven or 
eight shillings. 

Another impostor present on this occasion was a 
man of about forty, who was a perfect adept in dis- 
guising his person, and who feigned a different 
malady for every change in his attire and outward 
appearance. At one time he was suffering from 
ophthalmia, produced by the application of irritants 
-—such as snuff, pepper, tobacco, blue vitriol, salt, 
alum, &c. At another he would actually produce 
blindness for a time by the application of bella- 
donna, henbane, or sponge-laurel ; and then he was 
led about by a little boy. Again, he would appear 
as a miserable creature afflicted with a horrible 
iaundice — the yellow colour being produced by a 
dye. He was also perfect in the counterfeit of spas- 
modic complaints, paralysis, and convulsions. His 
earnings were usually considerable : but on one oc- 
casion, w when things were very had,” he obtained 
admission into a hospital as an epileptic patient; 
and so well did he assume the dreadful attacks at 
particular intervals, that he remained in the insti- 
tution for several weeks. 

Lying on one of the beds, in a filthy state of in- 
toxication, was a miserable object who was accus- 
tomed to go about the streets on his hands and 
knees, holding iron grapnels. His spine was bent 
upwards — rounded like that of a cat in a passion ; 
and his legs were moreover deformed. His supine 
position was no counterfeit : ho could not walk on 
his feet like other human beings. Thus far he cer- 
tainly was an object of compassion: but in his 
character he was a worthless fellow — abusive, inso- 
lent, drunken, and addicted to thieving. 

Sitting on another bed, and so far gone in liquor 
that he could scarcely hold the pipe he was smoking, 
sate a man about forty years of age, named Barlow, 
lie had been a clergyman and was now a begging- 
letter impostor. He possessed an excellent address, 
and was most plausible in his speech as he was 
fluent with his pen ; hut the moment he obtained 
any money, he was never sober until it was spent. 
He had travelled all over England — knew every 
nobleman’s or gentleman’s country seat — and had 
carried on an excellent business by means of his beg- 
ging-letters. * 

A labouring man, his wife, and daughter were 
amongst this precious company. Tho girl was about 
fifteen^ and tolerably good-looking. The family had 
been three days in that lodging-house; and she 


* All the characters just depicted are real ones* Some 
of them are still about town. 


already laughed at the obscene jest and applauded 
the licentious song. 

Two or three hawkers — a couple of juvenile 
thieves — and some young girls, confirmed prosti- 
tutes, made up the amount of the precious com- 
pany into whose presence Mutton-Face Sal had con- 
ducted Old Death. 

Those who were acquainted with him saluted him 
respectfully ; for he was a great man — a very great 
man — amongst persons of a particular class. 

“ Who is that horrible old wretch ? ” asked the la- 
bourer’s daughter, in a whisper to Jane Cummins. 

“The richest fence in London,” returned the 
other in the same low tone of voice, 

“ And what ’s a fence. Miss 2 ” 

“ A fence, you fool, is a buyer of stolen goods, 
as the beaks call it. That old covey is rolling in 
riches— shabby and mean as you see him. He has 
been at it, they tell me, upwards of thirty years, and 
has never got liis-self lumbered yet. But tbe best 
of it is, no one knows where his stores are : no one 
even knows where he lives. He has certain houses 
of call; but the cunningest Bow Street Officer 
can’t find out his abode.” 

u What do you mean by lumbered ? ” asked the 
girl, whose name was Matilda. 

“Put into quod, to be sure. But how green you 
are. We must teach you what ’s what, I see that. 
Here — help me to put on my gown — it ’s mended 
now. Thdhk’ee. Now come with mo to the win 
dow, and I ’ll tell you what a happy kind of life I 
lead — and how you may do the same if you like.” 

But even as she uttered these words, Jane Cum- 
mins beared a sigh — although she strove hard to 
subdue it. 

The girl walked aside with her; and they con- 
tinued their conversation in whispers at the win- 
! dow. 

“I’m afraid our Tilda ’ll get no good here,” said 
the labourer, in alow tone, to his wife, as he glanced 
uneasily towards his daughter. 

“ Nonsense, you fool ! ” returned tho woman. 

“ You can’t get no work — and we must starve if we 
do n’t do something. Our gal can keep us, if she 
will — and she must too. Sooner or later it wBl 
come to that with her— and as well now as ever.” 

The poor labourer sighed: he would have re- 
mained honest, and kept his wife and daughter so, 
if he could ; but want and houseless wanderings in 
the cold street stared him in the face — and he re- 
signed himself to the hitter destiny that was thus 
forced upon him and his family ! 

In the mean time Old Death had taken a seat 
near the fire, and was deep in a whispered conver- 
sation with Mutton-Face Sal. 

“ Where ’s Josh Pedler ? ” he asked. 

“ He ’ll be in shortly,” was the answer. “ He ’s 
only gone out* to fetch something for his supper.” 

“ And so Tim the Snammer is lumbered ? ” said 
Old Death. 

“ Yes : he ’s in Clerkenweli. But yon ’ll get him 
off when he goes up again ’afore the beak on Satur- 
day — won't you, old chap ? — now, won’t you ? ” 

“ I do n’t know — I do n’t know. He is n’t one of 
my men : he never would give me a turn. His 
name does n’t appear against a number on my 
list.” 

“But he will give you all his business in future, 
if you ’ll get him off this time — just this time,” said 
tho girl coaxingly. 
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u We shall see what Josh has to tell me — I never 
promise in a hurry,” returned Old Death. “ Besides, 
it’s not the rule to assist a man that goes to others 
to do his "business. Tim gets his notes changed at 
old Isaacs* — or at Mulberry’s f — or at Mrs- Davis’s f 
— or at Rayner’s |j — or ” 

And as Old Death enumerated his competitors, 
telling them off on his fingers slowly, one after the 
other, his jealousy arose to such a pitch that the i 
workings of his conntenance became absolutely 
frightful. 

“ Now, what ’s the use of going on like this?” j 
said Sal. “ I tell you that Tim shan’t have no more I 
to do with them people, if you ’ll only get him off^ 
this time. None of them can do it as sure as you ; 
and if you only tell me it shall be done, why — it ’s 
as good as done.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a tall, ra- 
ther good-looking, but rakish and shabbily-dressed 
man, of about five-and-twenty, made his appear- 
ance. 

“Here ’s Josh ! ” cried the girl. 

The thief and Old Death exchanged greetings ; 
and the latter proposed to adjourn to a public-house 
in the neighbourhood to talk over the business. 
Thither the two men, accompanied by Mutton-Eace 
Sal, accordingly repaired; and Bones suffered him- 
self to be persuaded to receive the three five-pound 
notes and the sovereign, mentioned in the flash let- 
ter, as the price of his endeavours to procure the 
discharge of Tun the Snammer. 

The old man then took his departure, and Josh 
Pedler returned with Sal to the lodging-house. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

MATILDA, THE COUNTRY-GIRL. 

In the meantime Jane Cummins had been using 
all her eloquence for the purpose of inducing Ma- 
tilda Briggs, the poor labourer’s daughter, to be- 
come as bad as herself. 

" You don’t know what a pleasant life we lead,” 
she repeated, when she had drawn the girl aside to 
the window. <c Quin — my man — earns lots of mo-, 
ney — and wo know how to spend it. “ To-night 
we ’d a roast loin of pork and apple-sauco for sup- 
per at a slap-up eating-house : then we ’d some rum* 
and-water: and then wo came home here. Look 
how Quin ’s enjoying himself with that egg-hot. 
Is n’t he a Capital fellow to be able to get so much 
money— and all so easy too? and don’t you think 
I hn happy to have nothing to do but to help him 
spend it ? ” 

Again the young woman struggled fruitlessly to 
keep down a sigh ; for— in reality — she loathed, she 
abhorred the life which she was leading. 

“ And what do you suppose will become of you 
and your father and mother ? ” she continued. 
“ "Why — if it was n’t for that good-natured fellow 
Josh Pedler you’d have all been turned out last 
night into the streets. And when the woman came 
in just now to collect the three-pences, did n’t he 


• A notorious fence living in Liqaorpond. Street 
f A flash public-house at the corner of Laurence Lane, 
St. Gileses. 

X A fence living in Belson Street, 

11 A stick-maker, and a noted fence, living in Coach and 
Eorwes Yard, Drury Lane. 


take and pay for you and the old people C And 
did n’t he give you all the grub you had to-day ? ” 

(t Why do you speak so much about Mm? *’ asked 
the country-girl. 

« Oh 1 I do n’t know — only because he seems to 
have taken a fancy to you,” returned Jane Cummins. 
“ And I tell you what it is — you may become his 
jomen if you like.” 

“ His what ? ” said Matilda, blushing — for she 
half understood the meaning of the word. 

“ Why — his wife, over the left, if you choose,” was 
the answer. “ But what a fool you are ! You ’re not 
so innocent as you pretend to be. Come — tell mo- 
have you ever had a lover ? ” 

“Never,” replied the girl. 

“ Then it ’s high time you should. The truth is, 
J osh told me to sound you,” she added in a myste- 
rious manner ; “ and if yon only say the word, we ’ll 
have a wedding here to-night. Josh has got plenty 
of money at this moment. He found a purs© the 
day before yesterday 99 

“ Where ? ” inquired the country-girl. 

“In a gentleman’s pocket, at the theatre,” re- 
turned Jane coolly; “and he talks of iietting up a 
mint ” 

“ A mint ! what with ? ” asked Matilda. 

“With Queen’s metal, to be sure,” responded the 
other; “and I think he ’s a very tin mug young fel- 
low. You ’d bo as happy as a piincess along with 
him ; — and would n’t ho come out strong to-night 
with the lush, if you was to say yes. 39 

“ But my father — my mother ” murmured the 

girl hesitatingly. 

“ Oh 1 leave them to me ! ” said Jane Cummins. 
“ Go and sit down again — I ’ll manage the old wo- 
man— and she can manage the old man herself,” 

Matilda returned to her seat; and Quin, who 
could pretty well guess what his mistress had been 
about, handed the country-girl the quart-pot of egg- 
flip. She declined to partake of it ; but he pressed 
her hard — and she drank a few drops. 

“ Oh l that ’s nothink — a mere taste 1 ” cried 
Quin. “ Take another sip. Come.” 

And she did as she was desired. 

“Lord bless the girl — she’s quite afraid of it!” 
said Qum. “But you must and shall have a good 
draught.” 

Resistance was vain : Quin held the pewter-pot 
to her lips, and forced her to imbibe a considerable 
quantity. 

He then passed the measure to her mother, who 
did not require any entreaty to drink ; and the la- 
bourer himself was not one likely to refuse good 
liquor when it was offered to him* 

Quin thus got upon very pleasant terms with the 
poor family ; and, making Briggs sit next to him, 
he began to chatter away in a familiar style, not 
forgetting to hand round the quart-pot at short 
intervals. 

Meantime Jane Cummins had drawn Mrs. Briggs 
aside, and made certain representations to her — the 
result of which was that Matilda should that very 
night become the mistress of Josh Pedler. The 
arrangement was, however, to be kept quiet until 
Josh should return, for fear that he might have 
altered his mind since he spoke to Jane on the sub- 
ject in the morning. 

At length Pedler came back, accompanied by 
Mutton-Eace Sal ; and, as he entered the room, he 
exclaimed, “ Well, pals, It ’s all right ! Old Death 
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lias took it in hand — and so Tim is as good as out 
I 5 vc ordered round a gallon of gin-puuch to make 
merry in consequence.” 

This announcement was received with lorn 
cheers. 

“ Come you here, Josh,” cried Jane Cummins : “ 3 
want to say a word to you.” 

“ Well — what is it ? ” demanded the thief, 

“ Oh 1 nothing bad,” she replied, with a signifi- 
cant look at her paramour Quin, who laughed 
heartily —as if an excellent piece of fun were in pre- 
paration. 

Jane then whispered a few words in Josh Pedler's 
ears : the man did not, however, wait to hear all she 
had to say ; but, bursting away from her, caught 
Matilda Briggs in his arms, and, giving her three or 
four hearty smacks with his lips, shouted, “A wed- 
ding, pals l a wedding I ” 

“A wedding ! ” repeated those who were only 
now let into ‘the meaning of all the mysterious 
whispering that had been going on — first between 
Jane and Matilda — then between Jane and Mrs. 
Briggs — afterwax ds between Mrs. Briggs and her 
husband — and lastly between Jane and Josh Pedler: 
— “ wedding ! ” they cried ; “ hooray ! ” 

“Yes — a wedding, in right good earnest!” ex- 
claimed Josh. “But where *s that drunken old file 
B allow ? ” 

He *s fallen asleep on his bed,” observed Mutton- 
Pace Sal. 

“ Then rouse him — and be damned to him I ” cried 
Pedler. 

Sal approached the bed, and speedily awoke the 
parson, who was at first mighty wroth at what -he 
considered to be a very great liberty: bnt when he 
was informed that his services were required to per- 
form a matrimonial ceremony — that he was to have 
five shillings for the job — and that a gallon of gin- 
punch was expected immediately, ho uttered a tre- 
mendous oath by way of expressing his joy, and 
leapt up with as much alacrity as the fumes of 
liquor, which still influenced his brain, would per- 
mit him to display. 

A circle was then formed, in the midst of which 
Josh Pedler, Matilda Briggs, and the begging-letter- 
impostor parson took their station. One of the 
hawkers produced a common brass ring, which he 
handed to Barlow, over whose person Quin threw 
a sheet by way of surplice, while another individual 
gave him an obscene book. • 

The greatest excitement now prevailed amongst ! 
the rogues and loose women present : and even 
Matilda herself entered into the spirit of the pro- 
ceeding — for she was excited with the liquor which 
Quin had forced upon her. Her poor father alone 
experienced a qualm of conscience : — hut lie dared 
not utter a word calculated to betray his scruples 
or manifest his regrets — for his wife, of whom he 
stood in dread, cordially approved of the arrange- 
ment. 

The drunken parson now commenced the cere- 
mony; and assuming, as well as he could, the serious- 
ness of former days, ho recited the following slang 
chant:— 

4< I, parish prig and bouncing ben, 

Bo here, within this padding-ken, 

Josh Pedler— if thou wilt agree— 

Cop that young shalcr unto thee. 

To her a fancy bloak bo thou 

Tip mauleys— she *s thy j omen now.” 

Barlow made the bride and bridegroom join hands, 
and then continued thus : — 

“ When thou art out upon the cross, 

May she be faithful to thy doss. 

If things go rough, and traps are nigh, 

May she upon the nose he fly.” 

The company then repeated in chorus the last 
line; after which display of their vocal powers, the 
ceremony was continued by the parson m the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“If you should pinch a lob— or plan 

A sneezer, or a randlesman— 

Or woik the bulls and routers rim— 

Or go the jump and sped tl o drum— 

Or turn shop-bouncei at a pinch,— 

Should you do this and get the clinch, 

May she, while thou ai t lumbered, bo 

Still true and faithful, Josh, to thee.” 

The parson paused for a few moments, and con- 
cluded with this distich : — 

“Be witness, all, to what is said:— 

And with this fawney ye are wed ! ” 

Barlow handed Josh the ring, which the thief 
placed on the girl’s finger, and then gave her a hearty 
kiss. 

The spectators immediately set up a shout of 
acclamation ; and at that instant the gin-punch 
made its appearance. 

^ A scene of debauchery— noise— -quarrelling— and 
ribaldry now followed. The parson was voted into 
the chair, which was constituted by the foot of one ' 
of the beds ; and the punch went rapidly round in 
pewter-pots. 

The bowl was soon emptied; whereupon Josh 
Pedler sent to the public-house and ordered another. 

The little deformity, without legs, sang a filthy 
song : even the man with the curved spine, and who 
went about on grapnels, forgot his wonted ill- 
humour and insolence, and joined in the mirth. 

The woman, who had charge of the house, was 
summoned ; and, for a consideration of seven shii- 
J hugs and sixpence, she agreed to provide a separate 
room for the accommodation of the “happy couple.” 

* The following is a glossary which will enable the ' 
reader to comprehend the flash terms used m the thieve*’ 
marriage-service:— 

Pai ish prig, clergyman. 

Bouncing ben, learned man. 

Paddmy-ken , lodging-house. 

Cop , make over. 

Shalcr, girl— young lady. 

Fancy bloak. paramour — fancy mm. 

Tip mauleys, shake hands. 

Jo men, paramour— fancy girl. 

On the ci oss , out thieving. 

Boss, bed. 

Traps, constables. 

Upon the nose, on the watch. 

Fly, alert. 

Pinch a lob, rob a till. 

Plan, steal. 

Sneezer, snuff-box. 

Mandlesman, a silk pockot handltorchief. 
h bulls, pass bad 5 s pieces (a fa\ ourlt© spoon? 

with coiners in those days). 

Centers, sovereigns. 
limn, bad — spurious. 

Go the jump, steal into a room through a lundrnv. 

Speel the drum , run away with stolen piopcrK. 

Shop -bouncer, shop-1 iftor. 

Get the clinch, be locked up m gaol. 

Lumbered, imprisoned, 

Fawney? ring. 
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This amount was duly paid ; and the woman was 
made drunk into the bargain for her trouble. 

At length some one proposed a dance ; to which 
the parson objected, and moved another bowl of 
punch ” as an amendment. Jane Cummins, how- 
ever, put an end to the argument by undressing 
herself, and performing sundry saltatory evolutions 
in a complete state of nudity — an example which 
was very speedily followed by Mutton-Face Sal, 
whose grief for the loss of her paramour, Tim the 
Snammer, was temporarily drowned in punch. Even 
the woman in widow’s weeds was about to adopt 
the same course ; but she was too tipsy to accom- 
plish her purpose, and, on rising from her chair, 
fell on one of the beds and into a profound sleep at 
the same time. 

The noise, confusion, and disgusting licentious- 
ness of the scene increased to an extraordinary 
degree; but Josh Pedler led Matilda away — or 
rather carried her; for the unfortunate girl was 
now in a complete state of intoxication. 

# # fe * & 

* ■* # * 

Revolting as the contemplation of such a scene 
as that just described must be to the rightly-con- 
stituted mind, it was nevertheless requisite to in- 
troduce it into such a work as the present. 

Its details prove how necessary it is to establish 
in the great metropolis cheap and well-conducted 
lodging-houses for the use of poor but honest 
families. 

This cannot be done by private speculators, be- 
cause an efficient management could only be secured 
by legislative enactment. 

The Government, then, should direct its attention 
to vhis very important subject. 

A poor man is compelled to quit his native town 
or village in the provinces, and comes to London to 
seek for work. He is accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. Penury compels him to fix upon the 
cheapest lodging he can find ; and a cheap lodging- 
house cannot be a respectable one. Its landlord 
and landlady have neither the time nor the means 
— even if they possess the inclination — to discrimi- 
nate between the various applicants for admission : 
— on the contrary, they are well aware that the 
worst characters are most likely to prove their best 
customers. Their only consideration is to make 
their establishment answer; and so long as their 
lodgers pay for the accommodation they seek, no 
questions can be asked. 

To such a den, therefore, is the poor man forced* 
to take his wife and his daughter. The obscene 
language which falls upon this young girl’s ears — 
the fact of being compelled to lay aside her gar- 
ments in the presence of several males, who uncon- 
cernedly undress themselves before her — the de- 
bauchery of the day — the licentiousness of the 
night, — to all these elements of ruin is she imme- 
diately exposed. A veil drops suddenly, as it were, 
from before her eyes ; and she finds herself hemmed 
in by moral corruption — surrounded by temptation 
— excited by new desires — and encouraged to go 
astray by her companions. How can she leave that 
Sink of impurity, otherwise than impure ? how can 
ihe quit that abode of infamy, otherwise than infa- 
I tnous % Many a high-born lady has snccumbed to 
the seducer under circumstances less venial, — 
under influences admitting a far less synount of 
extenuation I 


Were the Government, with the consent of the 
Legislature, to establish lodging-houses for poor 
but honest persons, an immense benefit would be 
conferred upon that class, and the fearful progress 
of immorality would receive a check at least in one 
point. The respectability of such institutions 
might be ensured by placing trustworthy married 
couples at their head, and applying a system of rules 
which would enforce regular hours, exclude ardent 
spirits, and only permit a moderate quantity of beer 
to be brought in for the use of each individual, and 
likewise empower magistrates to punish those who 
might be brought before them charged with break- 
ing the regulations, or otherwise subverting the 
wholesome discipline enjoined. 

Thieves, prostitutes, and bad characters would 
not attempt to obtain admission to establishments 
of this description : — no more than a person enjoy- 
ing a competency would endeavour to become the 
inmate of a workhouse. Scenes of debauchery and 
unbounded license alone suit abandoned males and 
females; — and thus every guarantee would exist 
for the respectable management of those institu- 
tions which would save the honest poor from the 
low lodging-houses of London.* * 


’* When Mr. Mills was instructed to draw up liia « Re- 
port on Prison Discipline,” ho obtained the necessary 
information and evidence from a variety of sources. One 
of the witnesses whom he examined waa Impector Titter- 
ton of the Metropolitan Police Force. This intelligent 
officer deposed as follows St. Giles’s abounds with low 
lodging-houses. The most notorious are kept by Grout. 
He 19 a neb man, and has elegant private houses at 
Hampstead, and the lowest sort of lodging-houses in every 
part of London. He generally visits these den 3 daily;— 
keeps his horse and gig. Price of these houses, as all 
others, three pence or fourpence a night m a room with 
a score or two of other people. Men and women sleep 
together anyhow. A man and woman may have a place 
screened off, which they call a room, for oightpence a 
night ; but they are seldom so delicate. These houses 
| aro brothels. Grout is the monopolist of low lodging- 
| houses. The St. Giles’s prostitutes commit many robberies 
| upon drunken countrymen whom they entice to those 
places, and either bully or hocuss them. The last is to 
stupify them with opium or laudanum in their drink. 
Girls club, and keep a man between them. Inspector 
has known instances of girls robbing men even of their 
clothes. In one case the victim had been deprived abso- 
lutely of his shirt, because it was a good one: this man 
the inspector carried home in a policeman’s great coat. 
At the census Grout returned that 110 persons slept in 
one of Ins houses in Laurence Lane. His ground-land- 
lord is Nugee, the great tailor. The lodging-houses in 
St. Giles’s are like rabbit-burrows: not an inch of ground 
is lost; and there are stairs and passages innumerable. 
While Grout is thus the landlord of hundreds and hun- 
dieds of thieves, vagrants, and prostitutes, he lets his 
beautiful Hampstead villas to genteel and fashionable 
families.” 

We have already shown that Thompson was (and per- 
haps is still) a lodging-house proprietor in a considerable 
way of business. A person named Southgate is also emi- 
nent in the same line. He possesses houses which make 
up altogether 309 beds. These houses are as follow 
Nos. 2, 3,4, 8, and 9, Charles Street, Long Acre; seven 
houses on Saffron Hill ; five in Mitre Court, St. John 
Street, Clerkenwell ; No. 11, New Court, Cow Cross, Smith- 
field; and two in Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell. These last 
are exclusively occupied by Italian boys and their mas* 
ters. A man named Elliott has also lodging-houses m 
Charles Street: namely, Nos. 23, 24, and 45. In Shorts’ 
Gardens, a person called « Lucky Dick ” has Nog. 8 and 9. 

An officer whom Mr. Mills examined, deposed thus:— 
« To return to lodging-houses, there are cheap ones in all 
towns ; most of them have two sorts of kitchens. The 
labourers and hawkers live in a better room, and pay 
' fourpence a night for their bed, halfpenny for coals, half. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LADY’S-MAID. 

Ik the meantime Mr. Frank Curtis had met the 
buxom Charlotte, according to appointment, in 
Conduit Street. 

The youthful lady’s-maid, who had not numbered 
quite nineteen years, but who concealed a warm 
temperament and a disposition ripe for wanton mis- 
chief, beneath a staid and serious demeanour, when 
in the presence of her mistress or of those m whose 
eyes it was prudent to be looked upon as “ a very 
prudent and steady young woman,” — the youthful 
lady’s-maid, we say, walked quietly along the street, 

penny for the use of plates and hot water, and a halfpenny 
tor the cooking apparatus. Regular beggars, the low sore 
of cadger fellows, live in the other kitchen, and pay a 
halfpenny tor coals, and have nothing found them. The 
beggars go on very bad at night m the lodging-houses. 
They can make 5s. a day m the country by begging, let 
alone what they make by thieving. They never think of 
work, unless they can contrive to carry something m 
hopes of an opportunity to slip off with it.” 

And it is in such dens as these that honest poverty 
must seek shelter and a bed 


and pretended not to notice Air. Curtis, who was 
leaning against a lamp-post, smoking a cigar. 

But the light of the lamp fell upon her pretty 
countenance; and he, having immediately recog- 
nised her, stretched out liis hand and caught her 
by the shawl, saying, “Well, Miss — do you mean 
to pretend you did n’t sec me ? ” 

“ Lor’ 1 you there now ! ” exclaimed Charlotte, 
affecting to be quite surprised at this encounter. 

“ Just as if you thought I should n’t come I ” 
cried Frank, laughing. “ But take my arm, my 
dear ; and though this very arm has often supported 
duchesses — and marchionesses — and even on one 
occasion the young and beautiful queen of the Red- 
Skin Indians, — yet I do n’t know that it was ever 
more agreeably pressed than by your pretty little 
fingers.” 

“ How fine you do talk ! ” said Charlotte, by no 
means displeased with the compliment, u But 
where are you going ? ” 

“ Oh 1 I ’ll show you, my dear,” returned Frank, 
as he led her along. “ And now tell me — has any- 
thing happened in respect to you know what ? ” 

“ Yes— a great deal,” answered Charlotte. u But 
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here I am walking with a gentleman whose veiy 
name I do n’t even know I Is n’t it odd ? ” 

“ Very, my dear. I will, however, soon satisfy 
you on that head. My naino is Mr. Curtis to the 
world — hut Frank to yon ; and some day or another 
I hope to he Baron Dumplington. But what was 
it that you had to tell mo ? ” 

“ Something about Miss Mordaunt,” replied the 
girl, who firmly believed the Bumplington story 
and entertained a proportionate amount of respect 
towards the young gentleman who was heir to so 
honourable and distinguished a title. 

“ Come — out with it, my dear,” exclaimed Frank. 
“Business first, and love afterwards — as my dear 
lamented friend the Prince of Cochin-China used 
to say when we were intimate together in Paris, 
before he hung himself for love in his garters,” 

“ Bid he, though ? ” cried the lady’s-maid. “ How 
shocking ! ” 

“Shocking enough,. my dear. But pray tell me 
what you have to say about Miss Mordaunt,” 

“ Why, sir,” resumed Charlotte, “ this evening 
when I was dressing her for dinner, she began to 
sound me about how I liked my place in Lady Hat- 
field’s service, and whether I should he glad to bet- 
ter myself. Bo, keeping in mind what you had told 
me to do, I seemed to fall in to all she asked me, 
and gave her to understand that I should n’t object 
to better myself. Then she began to simper and 
smile, and at last let out plump that she was going 
to ran away with a gentleman — but she did n’t say 
who — to-morrow night.” % 

“ That gentleman, my dear, is an uncle of mine,” 
said Cnrtis, 

“ I ’ll be bound, then, it 5 s the same Sir Christo- 
pher Blunt ” 

“ The very same, my dear. But go on : you speak 
almost as well as I did when I was in Parliament 
—or as my uncle the Earl of Bumplington.” 

“Bo I, though? Well,” continued Charlotte, 
* and so Miss Mordannt told me how she could n’t 
think of travelling alone with the gentleman, and 

that she must have a lady’s-maid ” 

“ And you agreed to go with her ? ” cried 
Frank. 

“I did,” answered Charlotte; “and we settled 
and arranged every thing quite comfortable.” 

“Bid she tell you where she is to meet my uncle 
to-morrow night ? ” inquired Frank. 

“Ho : but she told me to mind and he ready to 
.eavc in the evening at about seven o’clock,” re- 
turned Charlotte. I 

“Well— -fortunately I do know where they are to | 
meet — and that ’s close by the turnpike at Islington ! 
Green,” said Frank. “ Shfc ’s to go up in a hackney- 
coach, and be there punctual at eight o’clock ; and 
the old chap is to have the post-chaise and four in 
readiness. Doesn’t he already fancy himself tear- 
ing along the great north road, as if the devil was 
after him! And so nice too did he arrange his 
plans with his Julia, that there ’s to be a supper 
prepared for them, at St. Alban’s — and off again 1 
Egad I he’s settled it pleasant enough : but I ’ll bo 
even with Mm l ” 

“What do you intend to do?” asked Charlotte. 
Curtis did not immediately reply ; bnt, after a 
few moments’ consideration, he abruptly exclaimed, 
“ Can you trust any female friend of yours In this 
business ? ” 

Well— I don’t know— -unless it is my own 


sister Alice, which is a very nic^girl, and will do 
any thing I tell her,” was the reply. 

“ The very thing 1 ” ejaculated Frank. “ Is sire 
out at service ? ” 

“Ho — she’s at home with mother,” answered 
Charlotte. 

“And will she just consent to take a short ride 
in a post-chaise and four along with you, if I give 
her a five-pound note ? ” demanded Frank. 

“ To be sure she will,” returned Charlotte, who, 
with the quickness of female perception, began to 
comprehend Mr. Curtis's design. 

“ Then I ’ll tell you how we must contrive it,” 
said Frank. “ It ’s of the greatest consequence to 
me, my dear, to prevent this marriage : and if I can 
only expose my stupid old uncle, I shall fairly laugh 
Mm out of it. How, don’t you think you could 
manage to pass yourself off as his Julia, and get 
your sister to play the part of yourself, as far as St. 
Alban’s ? and I would be there with three or four 
friends of mine — all jolly dogs — ready to receive 
Sir Christopher and you girls. You might cover 
your face well with a thick vpil ; and as he will be 
sure to hurry you into the post-chaise the moment 
you get down from the hackney-coach just beyond 
the turnpike on the Green, you needn’t speak a 
word. Then you can pretend to he so overcome 
with fear and anxiety ” 

“ Oh 1 leave all that to me I ” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, who relished the joke amazingly. “ But what 
shall I do about my place at Lady Hatfield’s ? ” 

“ Deuce take your place, my dear ! ” cried Frank. 
“I’ll secure beautiful lodgings for you in some 
nice, quiet, retired street at the West End, and you 
shall be as happy as the day’s long. We’ll have 
such fun together — and I ’ll take you to plays and 
all kinds of amusements. Lord bless you ! I think 
no more of a cool thousand or two than I should 
of Mowing out a chap’s brains if he was to insult 
you.” 

“ Oh l dear me, do n’t talk so horrid ! ” exclaimed 
Charlotte, laughing. “ And you really will do all 
you say — if I help you in this business 9 ” 

“Yes — and much more,” returned Frank. “And 
now the only thing to manage, is to prevent Miss 
Mordaunb keeping the appointment by herself. 
Oh! I have it ! ” he exclaimed, after a minute’s 
! reflection. “I can imitate my uncle’s handwriting 
| to a t. lie writes just as if he had a skewei in- 
stead of a pen — and so do I, for that matter. Bo 
I ’ll just tip Miss J alia a note to-morrow afternoon 
about four, as if it came from Sir Christopher ; and 
I’ll tell her in it that the elopement must be post- 
poned until the next night. Egad ! this is a stroke 
of policy that beats hollow any thing my cousin the 
Duke of Bumplington ever did.” 

“I thought he was your uncle, sir?” remarked 
Charlotte. 

“I meant my uncle, love,” replie^ Frank : “but 
it ’s all the same. The Marquis of Bumplington is 
my relation — and that’s enough. And now, my 
sweet creature, that we have settled all this busi- 
ness — suppose we adjourn to a nice quiet place that 
I know ” 

“ But I must see my sister to-night and tell her 
all that there is to be done,” interrupted Charlotte. 

The fact is that the pretty lady's-maid had kept 
the appointment given her by Frank Curtis, with 
the full intention of abandoning her person to Mm 
for she was alike wanton in her passions and mer- 
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cenarv m lier disposition; and the five guineas 
which he had given her in the morning had stimu- 
lated her with the desire of making farther inroads 
upon his purse. Nay — she had eyen hoped that he 
would fulfil the sort of promise he had given her 
at their pievious interview, and, in plam terms, es- 
tablish her as his mistress in a comfortable manner. 
But the intrigue j ust concocted for the purpose of 
defeating the matrimonial design of Miss Moi daunt 
and Sir Christopher Blunt, had engendered new 
ideas in the breast of the lady’s-maid ; and she re- 
solved that her intimacy with Mr. Curtis should 
progress no farther for the present. 

The young man, who at this moment cared much 
more for the success of his scheme against his 
uncle than for the attractions of Miss Charlotte 
Styles, willingly allowed her to repair at once to 
the abode of her mother for the purpose of tutoring 
Alice how to play the part which that younger sis- 
ter was to enact in the great drama planned by Mr. 
Curtis. 

Charlotte accordingly separated from Prank, with 
a promise to write to him if any thing should go 
wrong; but with an understanding, on the other 
hand, that her silence was to be construed by him 
into a proof that all was progressing favourably to 
his views. 

* CHAPTER XXVII. 

LONDON ON A RAINY EVENING.— -A SCENE IN A 
POST-CHAISE. 

London has a strange appearance on those evenings 
— so peculiar to our climate — when a cold, drizzling, 
mist-lilte rain is falling. The lustre of the gas- 
lights in the shops is seen dimly, as if through a 
gauze; and the lamps in the streets have an air as 
though they struggled to preserve themselves from 
total extinction. Clogs and pattens create a con- 
fused rattling on the pavement ; and to a bird’s-eye 
view, such crowded thoroughfares as Oheapside, 
Fleet Street, the Strand, and Holborn, must appear 
to have their trottoirs arched with umbrellas. 

Then aristocracy seems to urge the horses of its 
carriage more quickly on, as it whisks to the club, 
the Parliament, or the dinner-party -the member 
of the middle class buttons his taglioni or his great- 
coat over Ins chest -the individual of a humbler 
sphere tries to make his scanty tweed cover as 
much of his person as it will and poverty wraps 
its rags around its shaking limbs, apparently for- 
getful that in drawing them over one place they 
leave another bai 

In the entrances of courts and covered alleys and 
in deep doorways the “daughters of pleasure” 
fohl the frightful misnomer l ) collect and huddle 
together in their flaunting attire, the pattering of 
the rain rendering their poor thm shoes as pulpy as 
brown paper, and splashing over their stockings— 
and thus aiding ardent spirits and nights of dissi- 
pation to plant the seeds of consumption more 
deeply in their constitutions. 

The drivers of cabs and omnibuses thrust their 
heads as far into their hats — or else push their hats 
as far down on their heads — as possible; and, 
shrugging up their shoulders, sit with rounded 
hacks and faces bent downward, on their vehicles ; 
—while the conductors or omnibus-cads, in their 
oil-skin coats, seem to find consolation for the un- 
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pleasantness of the weather in the fact that they 
can speedily fill their vehicles without the usual 
exercise of the lungs or gymnastie movements of 
the arm. 

And, on a rainy evening such as we are attempt- 
ing to describe, what business — what bustle prevail 
in front of the Angel Inn at Islington ! Omnibus 
after omnibus comes up, from every dii ectiou, dis- 
charging and receiving their animated freight with 
wonderful rapidity. The red-nosed man at the 
booking-office seems to have something better to do 
than merely lounge at the threshold, with his right 
shoulder leaning against the door-post off which it 
has worn the paint in one particular spot : for in- 
quiries now multiply thickly upon him. Indeed, 
wo are afiaid that that last share of “ a quartern and 
two outs” which he took with the Elephant and 
Castle six o’clock cad, has somewhat obfuscated his 
ideas : for ho thrusts an elderly lady with a band- 
box into a Chelsea, although she particularly re- 
quested to be placed in a Bank omnibus ; and he 
has sent that tall lady with her three children and 
a baby over to Kennington, in spite of her thrice 
repeated anxiety to repair to Sloane Square. 

What a paddling and stamping of feet, and pat- 
toring of clogs, and collision of umbrellas there are 
in every direction, — up the New Road, and down 
the City Road, — along St. John Street and G-oswell 
Street Road, — and also up towards the Green! 
The most addle-pated wiiter may find some food 
for his pen, if he only take his stand at the Angel 
door— with a cig^r in his mouth, too, if ho like- 
on a rainy evening. 

Does ho wish to see how a party of pleasure may 
be spoiled by a change in the weather ? Let him 
study that little procession of a family who have 
passed the day at Copenhagen House, and are now 
returning home, wet — cold — uncomfortable — and 
sulky : tbe husband dragging the chaise, in which 
two children are squalling — a lubbei’ly boy of eight 
or nine pushing behind — and the wife, witl^ a baby 
on one arm, and holding up her gown with the left 
hand, paddling miserably through the rain, and 
venting her ill-humour on her husband by declaring 
that “ it was all his fault — she knew how it would 
be — she had begged and prayed of him to come 
home an hour before — but he would stay to have 
that other glass of gin-and-vrater ! ” 

If our moralist, whom we station at the door of 
the Angel, be an admiier of pretty feet and ankles, 
he may now gratify his taste in that respect ; for, 
of a surety, those who have good ones raise their 
di esses above the swell of the leg. Ah I ladies — it 
is really too bad of you : — we almost suspect that 
you care little for the rain, since it enables you to 
display those attractions 1 

The policeman, with his oil-skin cape, emerges 
from the public-house close by, drawing the back of 
his hand across his lips, j ust for all the world as if he 
had been taking “ something short ” to keep the cold 
out; — and very likely he has, too — for we are sure 
that the most rigid disciplinarian of an inspector or 
serjeant would not quarrel with him for so doing 
on such an unpleasant evening. The apple-stall 
woman puts up an umbrella, and maintains her 
seat on the low basket turned bottom upwards; for 
she dares not absent herself from her post, for fear 
of the hungry urchins that are prowling about 

■Within the door-way of the Angel a knot of 
young gentlemen, in pea-coats, and with sticks in 
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their hands, are smoking cigars. They are not 
waning for the omnibuses, but are meiely collected 
there because the bustle of the scene amuses them, 
and they like to “ look at the gals.” Listen a mo- 
ment to their conversation : — they are talking about 
some favourite actress at an. adjacent theatre — and, 
to hear their astute observations, one would think 
that they must at least be the dramatic-critics of 
the newspapers assembled there. Or else, perhaps, 
their discourse turns on politics ; and, then, one 
would be apt to imagine that they were Under- 
secretaries of State in disguise, so profound are 
their remarks! They call the Minister of the day 
by his surname without any titular adjunct ; and 
one of them, no doubt wiser than the rest, shakes 
his head solemnly, and very kindly prophesies the 
said Minister’s approaching downfall. Then the 
conversation flies off at a tangent to some less im- 
portant subject ; and they most probably proceed 
to comment upon the “excellent lark ” they had 
the other night at such-and-such a place. Presently 
one of them proposes a “ go of whiskey w each ; and 
they accordingly adjourn to the public room of the 
Angel, where, what with the goes of whiskey and 
the going of their tongues, they create so much 
noise that the old gentleman at the next ‘table flings 
down the last Sunday’s paper in despair, before he 
has read through the third murd er. 

Well, reader, it was on such a rainy evening as 
this that two grand events in our history were to 
take place we mean the affair of Sir Christopher 
Blunt on the one hand, and the project of Old 
Death to kidnap Charley Watts on the other. 

It is our intention, however, to proceed with the 
former little business in this chapter. 

At a quarter to eight o’clock a post-chaise and, 
four passed through the turnpike at Islington, and 
drew up in the lower road, alongside the enclosure 
of the Green. 

The right-hand window was then lowered ; and 
a head, enveloped in a fur travelling- cap, with lap- 
pets over the ears and tying under the chin, was 
protruded forth. 

This head— which belonged to Sir Christopher 
Blunt— looked anxiously up and down the thorough- 
fare, and was then withdrawn again. 

But the worthy knight's patience was not tested 
to any grfeat extent ; for in a few minutes after his 
arrival at the appointed spot, and before the clock 
had struck eight, a hackney-coach rattled up to the 
place where the chaise was waiting. 

Sir Christopher threw open the door of the chaise, 
kicked down the steps, and leaped out with the 
agility of a small elephant ; and in a few moments 
he very gallantly" handed two females, well muffled 
up in cloaks,* boas, and veils, from the hackney- 
coach. 

« Dearest Julia ! ” he murmured to the taller of 
the two, as he assisted her to ascend into the post- 
chaise. 

An expressive squeeze, of the hand was the reply 
to this affectionate apostrophe on the part of the 
knight. 

The shorter female, whom Sir Christopher con- 
cluded to be his fair one’s attendant,— inasmuch as 
Miss Mordaunt had informed him, by note in the 
morning that she had secured a faithful maid to ac- 
company her,— -was also handed into the post-chaise ; 
the knight followed— and the vehicle hurried away 
like wild-fire. 


Sir Christopher and the female whom he believed 
to he Miss Mordaunt, sate on the hack seat, and the 
other young lady occupied the seat facing them. 

For some time there was a dead silence inside the 
chaise ; but at the expiration of about ten minutes, 
Sir Christopher began to fidget like a gentleman at 
a public dinner, who, though “ un accustomed to 
public speaking,” nevertheless experiences a nervous 
anxiety to address the audience. 

“My dear Julia — ahem ! ” began the knight; “ I 
hope you — you do n’t feel cold, dear ? ” 

The female thus addressed threw her apns round 
Sir Christopher’s neck, and clasped him so fondly 
that, what with the tightness of the embrace and 
the contact of the fur in which she was enveloped, 
he might have been pardoned had he fancied for a 
moment that he was being hugged by a bear. 

“Oh! dearest Julia — how happy I am!” ex- 
claimed Sir Christopher, nearly suffocated by this 
display of fondness. “ And you, Julia — are you 
happy, my love ? ” 

I “ Quite — too happy ! ” murmured his compa- 
nion, 

“ And yet — methinks your voice sounds strange, 
Julia,” said the knight. “ What — what is the mat- 
ter with you ? ” 

“ Only this, Sir Christopher — that I am not Miss 
Mordaunt ” 

“Not Miss Mordaunt! ” ejaculated the knight, 
preparing to throw down the window and order the 
postillions to stop. 

“No — not Miss Mordaunt,” was the answer; 
“ but one who loves yon as well — or better — and is, 
I flatter myself, six times as good-looking.” 

“ Then who are you, in the name of heaven ? ” 
cried the knight, so completely bewildered that he 
knew not how to act. 

Charlotte — for it was she — threw back her veil, 
and, by the light of the shops which they were just 
passing in the outskirts, Sir Christopher recognised 
Lady Hatfield’s dependant, whom he had seen on 
two or three occasions when he had called on Miss 
Mordaunt in Piccadilly. 

“ And who is your companion ? ” he demanded 
hastily. 

“ My sister Alice — at your service,” replied Char- 
lotte. “But listen to me for one moment, Sir 
Christopher ! ” 

“ Well — for one moment, then,” said the knight, 
so strangely perplexed and annoyed that he could 
take no decisive step. 

“ Miss Mordaunt never loved you, Sir Christo- 
pher,” continued the wily Charlotte. 

“ Never loved me ! Then why did she tell me 
so?” 

“ Only to laugh at you. It was all planned be- 
tween her and your nephew Mr. Frank Curtis ” 

“ The ’devil ! ” ejaculated the knight. “ Go on.” 

“ They determined to make themselves merry at 
your expense, and yourself ridiculous at the same 
time.” 

“ By heaven ! I will be revenged ! ” cried the hero 
of this pleasant adventure, slapping his thigh em- 
phatically with his open palm. 

“ They accordingly hired me and my sister to per- 
sonate Miss Mordaunt and a lady’s-maid,” pro- 
ceeded Charlotte ; “ and we were to carry on the 
deceit till we got to St. Alban’s, where Mr, Frank 
Curtis and a party of his friends are already waiting 
to receive you.” 
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“ The villain t ” shouted Sir Christopher, com- 
pletely deceived by this plausible tale. 

"But I always admired you, sir,” continued Char- 
lotte ; <£ and I was resolved not to be made a party 
to carry out the trick to the end. I should have 
written to you — or called to explain it* but I 
feared you might not believe me ; — and so I 
thought it best to let matters go as far as they have 
gone now, just to convince you that what I say is 
perfectly true,” 

“ Oh 1 I believe it all : — it is too clear — too appa- 
rent ! ” exclaimed the knight. " That scoundrel 
Frank — I ’ll discard him — I ’ll stop his allowance — 
I ’ll never speak to him again ! To get a party of 
friends to meet us at St, Alban’s — eh ? Just where 
I ’d sent word to have a good supper in readiness ! ” 

‘ £ Miss Mordaunt told him all that, sir,” observed 
Charlotte, who had kept one of her arms round the 
knight’s neck, and had gradually Approached her 
countenance so closely to his that her breath now 
fanned his cheek. 

“ Yes — I understand it all ! ” cried Sir Christo- 
pher. “ I have been grossly deceived — vilely treated 
— basely served l But I am not the man to put up 
with it. At the same time, Miss,” he added, in a 
softening tone, "you are a very good girl’to have 
saved me from cutting so ridiculous a figure at St. 
Alban’s ! ” 

“I have only done my duty, sir,” murmured 
Charlotte, with a profound sigh ; and — of course 
by accident — her cheek touched that of the knight. 

te A good girl — a very good gill 1 ” repeated Sir 
Christopher ■ " as good as you arc pretty — for you 
are pretty — and I ’ve often remarked it,” 

The arm thrown around Sir Christopher’s neck 
pressed him gently. 

“ And I really do not know how to reward you 
sufficiently, my dear girl,” he added, new ideas en- 
tering his mind. 

Again the arm pressed him tenderly. 

Sir Christopher could resist the exciting conti- 
guity n6 longer ; and he fairly kissed the cheek 
that was so close to his lips. 

Charlotte sighed again, but did not withdraw her 
face. 

« Really this is very ridiculous ! ” exclaimed the 
knight. " Here we are, gallopping along like light- 
ning — and without any particular object that X 
know of. Upon my word, I have a great mind — 
a very great mind to revenge myself on both Miss 
Mordaunt and Master Frank at one and the same 
time ! ” 

« In what way, Sir Chxustopher ? ” asked Char- 
lotte, in a languidly murmuring tone. 

« By marrying you , my dear,” was the emphatic 
response. 

« Oh ! Sir Christopher— is it possible— such hap- 
piness 1 ” sighed Charlotte, again embracing him in 
the most tender manner. 

It is so possible, my dear,” answered the knight, 
“ that if you consent to have me, the horses’ heads 
need not he turned back again towards London.” 

“ How can I refuse you, dear Sir Christopher? ” 
exclaimed Charlotte ; — “ I, who always thought 
what a fine-looking — handsome — kind — genteel — 
fashionable man you was from the first time I ever 
saw you l ” 

"I’m sure I always heard sister speak in the 
highest terms of you, sir,” said Alice, now taking 
up her cue* 


E 

" Well, then, my dear — what is to mnder us from 
being happy ? ” cried Sir Christopher. 

With these words, he pulled down the window, 
ordered the postillions to stop, and gave them direc- 
tions to change their route m such a manner as to 
avoid St. Alban’s. 

The vehicle then whisked along with renewed 
speed ; and while Sir Christopher felt wonderfully 
elated at the idea of punishing his nephew and 
avenging himself on Miss Mordaunt by showing her 
that she was not the only female in the world to 
whom he was compelled to address himself, — Char- 
lotte, on the other hand, rejoiced at the success of 
a scheme which had been suggested by the part 
she was originally engaged to play in this pleasant 
drama, and which, as the reader will now perceive, 
was the motive that prevented her from extending 
| her intimacy with Mr. Frank Curtis on the previous 
evening. 


i CHAPTER XXVIII. 

| TOM RAIN’S LODGINGS IN LOCK’S FIELDS. 

Nearly opposite to the house where Tom Rain 
lived, m Brandon Street, Lock’s Fields, there was 
a boozing-ken, well known to Old Death; and 
shortly after nine o’clock on the same evening 
which marked the events related m the preceding 
chapter, that cunning fence, accompanied by Toby 
Bunce and tho lad Jacob, were introduced by the 
landlord into a front room on the first-floor of the 
said flash establishment. 

Jacob was ordered to station himself at the win- 
dow and watch for Tom Rain to take his departure 
on the expedition devised for him by Old Death ; 
while Bones himself and his acolyte Toby seated 
themselves opposite a cheerful fire, to discuss hot 
gin-and- water until the hour should arrive for put- 
ting into execution the scheme that had brought 
them thither.. 

Although the ram was falling with a mist-like 
density, and no gas-company had been enterprising 
enough to lay down pipes in such a neighbourhood 
as Lock’s Fields, — so that there were neither stars 
nor lamps to light the street, — still the caglc-eyes 
of Jacob could distinguish sufficient of the scene 
without, to quiet any fear lest the movements of 
Tom Rain should escape him. Old Death more- 
over stimulated his energies by means of a sip of 
hot grog; and the lad remained as motionless at 
the window and as earnestly intent on his object 
as a cat watching near the hole into which a mouse 
has escaped. 

"Well,” said Old Death, as he sipped his liquor 
complacently, “ I suppose we shall have no difficulty 
in managing this little job by-and-by? Jacob 
watched all day long in Great Ormond Street, until 
we joined him to come over here ; and the Jewess 
never stirred out once— did she, Jacob?” 

"No— not once,” was the answer. 

" But you knew that she was at home ? ” 

" Yes : because I saw her at the window for a 
moment, every now and then,”* replied the lad, 
speaking without averting his eyes from the street. 

“ Good ! ” exclaimed Old Death. " It is not at 
all likely that she has come over to Tom’s lodgings 
this evening, or that she will come — ’specially aftex 
the long sermon she wrote ” 
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Bones checked himself; for he was not in the 
haoit of being communicative with Toby Bunce; 
and Toby, on liis side, never sought to pry into the 
motives or designs of the old fence by whom he 
was made so complete a tool, 

“ Who is there m the house besides Mr. Rainford 
and the boy ? ” asked Toby, after a pause. 

“ Only the old widow woman that keeps it,” re- 
sponded Mr. Benjamin Bones. 

“ There 1 ” cried Jacob, suddenly : “ the door 
opens — and Mr. Ramfoid comes out ! He ’s gone.” 

£{ All right 1 ” said Old Death. “ I suppose he ’s 
going for his horse, wherever he keeps it.” 

“ I could see by the light in the passage, when 
the door was opened, that he had his white coat on 
and his great riding- whip in his hand,” remarked 
Jacob. “It was a woman that held the candle — 
because I could just catch a glimpse of her shadow, 
and that’s all.” 

“ You do n t think it was the J ewess ? ” asked 
Bones. 

“ I could n’t say, because the shadow was n't plain 
enough,” returned Jacob. <£ But it’s hardly pro- 
bable that she could ha^e got over here before us, 
even if she was coming to Mr, Rainfoid’s lodgings 
to-night,” 

“ Well said, Jacob,” observed Old Death. “ You’re 
getting a knowing lad — you are ; and now you shall 
have a glass of grog to yourself.” 

44 What l a whole glass ? ” ejaculated Toby Bunce, 
in astonishment at this unwonted liberality on the 
part of Old Death. 

“Yes — a whole glass — a sixpenny glass,” re- 
sponded Bones ; and, having summoned the land- 
lord, he gave the requisite order. 

The liquor was brought for Jacob’s express be- 
hoof; and Old Death drew forth the money to pay 
for it. But, as ho did so, a paper with writing 
upon it fell upon the floor, unpeiceived by any one 
save Jacob. 

The lad instantly drew a chair near the fire, and 
as he seated himself, placed his foot upon the paper, 
which, being somewhat dingy in hue, he took to be 
a bank-note. . 

The landlord withdrew; and the conversation 
was resumed between Old Death and Toby Bunce. 

u I hope Betsy will have something nice for sup- 
per when we get back again,” remarked the latter. 

“ She ’s sure to do that,” replied Old Death. 
u You ought to be very fond of your wife, Toby — 
for she ’s very fond of you.” 

“D’ye think she is, Mr. Bones?” exclaimed 
Bunce. I 

“ I ’m sure of it. Does n’t she take great care of 
you ? ” 

“ Ray ther too much,” was the reply, which came 
from the bottom of Toby’s heart : then, perceiving 
that he had uttered something which seemed to im- 
ply that he had dai*ed to form an opinion for him- 
self, he hastened to add, “Hot but what it’s very 
kind of her to keep the money — and my watch too 
— and every thing else in her own care, because I 
know I ? m an old fool •” 

“Ho — you’re not a fool, Toby,” interrupted 
Bones ; “ but you want looking after. Ah ! it was 
a blessed day for you when I recommended you to 
marry that virtuous — well-conducted — pattern- 
woman, as one may say, who is now your wife. I 
had no interest but your good — and hers ” 

“I’m well aware of that, Mr. Bones” cried 


Toby : “ and you s ve been an excellent friend to m 

I ’m sure Betsy respects you as if you was her 35 

Toby was about to say a father,” but ho remembered 
that Old Death did not like to be reminded of his 
age, and so he substituted “ brother.” 

“"Well — well,” said Bones: “I’ve no doubt of 
what you tell me ; and so long as you ’ro happy to- 
gether, that ’s every thing.” » 

Toby smothered a sigh with a deep draught of 
gm-and-water; — Old Death poked the fire; and 
Jacob availed himself of the opportunity to stoop 
down and pick up the paper, which ho dexterously 
conveyed to his pocket, unpereeived by either of his 
companions. But a sudden disappointment seized 
upon him — for he could feel that it was too stiff for 
a bank-note, and was moreover folded like a letter. 

The time passed away ; and at length Old Death, 
after consulting his watch, declared it to he close 
upon eleven o’clock. 

There were no lights visible in tho house oppo- 
site ; and it was therefore determined to commence 
operations without fai ther delay. 

“Befoie we leave here,” said Old Death, “ re- 
member ■what you are to do. Jacob and you, Toby, 
will put on your masks, rush m, shut the door, and 
make the old widow secure. Then you, Jacob, will 
come out and fetch me. It won’t do for the woman 
to see me at all, because I ’in so tall that if she de- 
scribed me to Tom Rain when he comes back, he 
would know who it was directly ; hut as there ’s 
nothing particular about either of you, he can't 
make you out from description.” 

“We’ll take care, Mr. Bunco, how the thing is 
managed,” said Toby. 

The trio then quitted the public-house; and, 
while Toby and Jacob crossed to the other side of 
the street, Old Death walked a little way on. 

The coast was quite clear, and a profound silence 
reigned throughout the neighbourhood. 

Toby Bunce and tho lad stopped at the door of 
the widow’s house, slipped on their black masks, 
and knocked. In a few moments the door was 
opened by the widow herself. Quick as lightning, 
the candle was knocked from her hand, and the 
scream that half-burst from her lips was arrested 
by a large plaster which Toby instantaneously 
clapped upon her mouth. The poor woman fainted 
through excess of terror, and was borno into the 
nearest room, where Jacob hastened to strike a 
light. 

Having succeeded thus far, Toby remained in 
charge of the landlady, while Jacob hastened to 
fetch Old Death. 

In a few moments the lad returned with that in- 
dividual; and the front-door was again carefully 
closed. 

The widow continued in a swoon ; and Toby did 
not give himself any trouble to recover her. 

“ Do you remain here,” said Old Death, addressing 
himself to his myrmidon Bunce; “and if tho 
woman revives and attempts to struggle or any 
nonsense of that kind, give her a knock on the 
head just to quiet her— but no more.” 

“ All right,” returned Toby, rejoiced to find chat 
he had only a female to deal with. 

Old Death then took the light, and, followed by 
Jacob, cautiously ascended the stairs. 

They entered the front-room on the first-floor. 
It was a parlour, very neatly furnished : but m one 
was there. 
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“ The boy must be in the back chamber,” mur- 
mured Old Death ; and thither they proceeded. 

Having opened the door as noiselessly as possible, 
they advanced slowly into the room ; but scarcely 
had the candle shed its light upon the bed, when 
they beheld the boy — the object of their enterprise 
— cradled on the bare and beautifully modelled arm 
of a female also wrapped m slumber, and whose 
coal-black hair spiead itself over the white pillow, 
and partially concealed her glowing bust. 

“ The Jewess t ” whispered Jacob, in a rapid, con- 
centrated tone. 

Old Death instantly shaded the light with his 
hand, and retreated from the room, followed by the 
lad. 

But at that moment a loud knock at the front- 
door was heard ; and simultaneously a piercing 
shiiek burst from the apartment below, where Toby 
Bunce had been left in charge of the landlady. 

Old Death mattered a terrible curse, extinguished 
the light, and hastened down stairs as noiselessly 
as possible — Jacob following with equal caution. 

** The back way,” murmured Old Death : “ but 
first go and help Toby, who is in some trouble or 
another with the landlady.’^ 

Jacob darted into the front-room; and as it was 
quite dark, he stumbled over a chair. 

The struggle between Toby and the landlady, 
who had succeeded in getting off the plaster, was 
now renewed ; and, releasing her throat from the 
suffocating grasp which her assailant had upon it, 
she screamed for help a second time. 

The knocking at the front-door was redcmblod ; 
and in a few moments a light gleamed from the 
head of the stairs. 

“ Perdition ! ” murmured old Death : “it is the 
Jewess * ” 

Then, rushing into the front room, he exclaimed, 
“ Come off this moment I ” and he was about to 
beat a retreat by the back way, when the liouse- 
door was forced in with a vigorous push. 

“ What the devil is doing here ? ” cried the well- 
known voice of Tom Bain, as he banged the door 
behind him and drew the bolt. “ Who was scream- 
ing ? What ” 

“ Oh 1 Tom— is that you ? ” exclaimed a melodi- 
ous, though excited voice on the stairs; “there are 
thieves — murderers in the house l ” 

And the half-naked lady, with her coal-black hair 
floating aronnd her shoulders and over her bosom, 
suddenly appeared at the turning of the narrow 
staircase, holding a candle. 

The light illumed the small passage below, and 
showed Tom Bain, standing with his back against 
the front-door, and with a pistol in each hand. 

A third scream burst from the parlour. 

Bainford rushed in ; and, encountering Toby and 
Jacob, dragged them— or rather hurled them, as if 
they were two children in his grasp, into the passage. 

There the light revealed to him their countenances 
— for their masks had been torn away in the strug- 
gle with the landlady ; and Bainford was for a few 
moments so astounded at the recognition of Old 
Death's agents or confederates, that he was unable 
to utter a word. 

“ The villains ! — the murderers 1— the assassins ! ” 
cried the landlady, rushing forward, with her hair 
all in disorder, her garments torn to rags, and the 
blood streaming from her nose. “ Shall I go and 
fetch a constable, Mr. Bainford ? ” 
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“ No, I thank’eo,” returned Tom : “ leave mo to 
manage these scoundrels. Here, my love,” he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to the Jewess, who had 
remained half-way up the stairs, “give me that 
light, and do you retire to your room. I mus*t speak 
to these rascals in private. My good woman,” lie 
added, turning once moie to the landlady, “have 
the kindness to go up stairs and keep my -wife com- 
pany ; and fear nothing — now that I am here. 5 ' 

The two women hastened to obey these injunc- 
tions; and Bainford, provided with the candle, 
made an imperative sign for Toby Bunce and Jacob 
to precede him into the room from which he had 
dragged them a few minutes previously. 

“ Answer me directly,” said Tom, in a stern — re- 
solute manner, as he closed the door behind him, 
and deliberately drew forth the pistols which he 
had thrust into the pockets of his white great-coat 
when he first entered the parlour to rescue the 
landlady, — “ answer me directly— either one of you, 
I care not which : — what brought you here ? ” 

“Jacob knows best, Mr. Bainford,” replied Bunce, 
eyeing the pistols askance. 

“No — I do n't,” said the lad, in a sulky tone. 

“You are ‘game to your employer, I have no 
doubt, Jacob,” ejaculated Bainford. “And now, 
Toby Bunce, answer for yourself— or, by God ! 1 ’ll 
shoot you through the head ! In short, wlut 
brought you here ? ” 

At this moment there was a low knock at the 
room-door, against which Tom Bain was leaning. 

“Who’s there?” demanded tho highwayman. 

“ Me,” replied the sepulchral, hollow voice of Old 
Death. 

" Ah ! the plot thickens,” said Tom ; and, open- 
ing the door, he gave admittance to Mr. Benjamin 
Bones. 

“ It ’s all a mistake, Tom— it f s the wrong house 1 ” 
exclaimed Old Death. “You do u’t know how an- 
noyed I am — you do n’t indeed I ” 

“ Well— I confess I do not/’ said the highway* 
man coolly; “and it will take you a long time to 
persuade me that you arc speaking the truth. IS 
it was the wrong house, why did n’t these people of 
yours tell me so when I first questioned them ? ” 

“Because I saw you would not believe me,” cried 
Jacob hastily. 

“And I was so flurried by them barkers,” added 
Toby, pointing to the pistols. 

“ I 'm not such a fool as you take me to be,” ob- 
served Tom Bain. “ Without being able to fathom 
vonr intentions, I can smell treachery as easy as I 
could gunpowder. How did you find out that I 
lived here ? You must have had me dogged and 
watched, Old Death. And perhaps the very job 
you sent mo after to-night, was a more subterfuge 
to get me out of the way? Fortunately I did not 
wait for the yellow chaise, because I picked up 
something bettor the moment I reached Black- 
heath ; and I thought I had done quite enough for 
one evening’s work— so, I returned without delay. 
Lucky it was that I did so. But am I to have an 
explanation of this affair ?— or do von mean us to 
break with each other for good and* all ? ” 

“ What can I say— what can I do to prove to yon 
that this is all a mistake ? ” cried Old Death, sadly 
perplexed between the fear of complete detection 
and the dread of losing the valuable services of tho 
highwayman. 

“ I tell you,” answered Tom, after a, few 
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moments’ consideration. “ Let these two followers 
of yours go their ways — and you and me will have 
a little discourse in private,” 

A sudden misgiving — a horrible suspicion flashed 
to the mind of Old Death. Could Rainford mean 
to murder him ? 

“Why do you hesitate? ” demanded the highway- 
man, penetrating his thoughts. “ Do you suppose 
for an instant that I intend you any harm ? Why, i 
you miserable old wretch,” he added, with a proud 
contempt which rendered him strikingly handsome 
for the moment, “ I would sooner blow out my own 
brains than defile my hands by laying them violently 
on such a piece of withered carrion as you are — 

* unless you give me ample cause.” 

Old Death’s bps quivered with rage ; hut, sub- 
duing his emotions as well as he was able, he made 
a sign for Toby Bunee and Jacob to depart. 

This hint was obeyed ; and in a few moments 
Bones was alone in the room with the highway- 
man. 

“ What is it you require of me ? ” asked the old 
man, in a tremulous voice — for there was something 
in Rainfoid’s tone and gesture which alarmed 
him. 

“ I will explain myself to you,” said Tom. 

“ When we first kuew each other, you boasted that 
all your transactions were conducted with so much 
caution, that none with whom you had dealings 
even knew where you lived. Was it not so ?” 

“ Very likely — very likely,” returned Old Death. 
* ( But what of that ? ” 

*• Simply that as it suited you to keep your place 
of abode secret from me, so did I wish that my re- 
sidence should remain unknown to you,” answered 
Rain ford. “ Now, mark me, Mr. Bones — or what- 
ever the devil your name may be : — you shall have 
no advantage over me. Hitherto our compact has 
I been fairly kept ; hut at length I find you practising 
falsely towards me. You need not interrupt me 
with vows and protestations — because I shall not 
believe you. But 1 tell you what you will do — and 
this night, too.” 

“What?” gi’oaned Old Death. 

“ You will place us on even ground — you will 
give me the same advantage that you have gained 
over me : in a word, you will take me straight to 
the place where you live, and you will show me 
your stores where you keep all the property you 
receive or purchase from those who are in league 
with you.” 

“I- I have no stores,” said Old Death; “and, as 
for my lodging — I — I have no settled place. I sleep 
sometimes in one crib — sometimes in anothei ” 

“All lies I ” ejaculated Tom, in a determined 
tone. “ You have enormous dealings with all the 
housebreakers and thieves in London; you have 
said as much to me — and you have boasted that 
they are ignorant of your residence. N ow then, you 
have a residence — and I swear that before I am six 
hours older, I will know so much about you, that 
you shall never dare to practise any treachery to- 
wards me.” 

“What treachery could I practise against you, 
Tom ? ” asked Old Death m a conciliatory tone. 

“ I will toll you,” replied Rainford. “ You boast 
that for thirty years you have monopolised the busi- 
ness of fence to all the people worth dealing with; 
in London ; and, during that time, you have nevCiM 
got into a scrape. But how could you hav^l^d’' 


so wonderful a safety — so uninterrupted a security 
unless you now and then sacrificed — yes, sacrificed 
— an accomplice or two ® ” 

“ I ! ” ejaculated Old Death starting in spite of 
himself. 

“Yes — you” rejoined Rainford, fixing his eyes 
sternly and searchingly on the ancient villain’s 
Jbndeous countenance. “ Do you think that I am un- 
acquainted with your real character ? do you sup- 
pose that I was at a loss to understand you, even 
the very first moment we ever met ? That flippancy 
of manner — that off-handedness — that reckless in- 
difference, which characterise me, are a species of 
mask from behind which I can penetrate into the 
deepest recesses of the hearts of others. I know 
you as well as you know yourself— or nearly so. At 
all events, I know enough to render me cautious and 
wary; and, by the living God ! you shall never have 
an opportunity of selling mo to save yourself ! ” 

“Tom — my dear Tom!” exclaimed Old Death, 
now actually frightened by the other’s manner, and 
astonished at his words ; “ you cannot think of such 
a thing seriously 1 ” 

“ So seriously do I think of it,” replied Rainford, 
“that I will drag you into the pit, if I am destined 
to fall. So now, without another word, prepare to 
reveal to me all the mysteries in which you have 
for thirty years enveloped yourself,” 

“ And if I refuse ? ” said Old Death, doggedly. 

Rainford deliberately cocked his pistol. 

“You have inveigled me into a snare — you have 
sent away those who might protect me — and now 
you seek an excuse to murder me ! ” exclaimed Old 
Death, his voice sounding like ringing metal. 

“ Did I not say ere now that I would not harm 
you, unless you gave me just cause?” demanded 
Rainford. “ And think you that your refusal to 
comply with my present wish does not constitute 
such just cause ? You have discovered my lodging, 
which it does not suit me to leave on that account : 
— you may also have found out that I am not abm 
here ” 

“I know that a certain Jewess is your mistress,” 
said Old Death, with a savage leer — for all the vin- 
dictive passions of his nature were aroused by the 
conduct of the individual who dared to coerce him 
— him, who had never been coerced before ! 

“ A certain Jewess ! ” repeated Rainford, survey- 
ing Old Death with a singular expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“ Yes — Esther de Medina,” added Bones. 

“ Esther do Medina is as pure and innocent as the 
babe that is unborn ! ” cried the highwayman, with 
impassioned emphasis. 

“ Then she must be your wife,” said Old Death. 

“ Liar ! ” thundered Tom Rain, rushing forward 
and seizing the ancient villain by the throat : then, 
as if ashamed of the sudden transport of rage into 
which he had suffered himself to be betrayed, he 
withdrew his hand, and said in a more quiet but 
still determined manner, “ Mention not the name of 
Esther de Medina with disrespect — or I warn you 
that my vengeance — yes, my vengeance — will be 
terrible ! And now prepare to lead me to your 
place of abode — for* I am weaned of this long 
parley.” 

He' again drew forth one of Ins pistols, which he 
Jiafl'^nsigned to his pocket when he rushed on the 
^fl^nayin the way just described. 

this, Mr. Rainford,” said Old 
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Death, endeavouring to impress the highwayman 
with vague and undefined alarms. 

u You see how evil your nature is, since you can 
threaten me thus/ 7 cried Tom. “ But I care little 
for your menaces. I have but two alternatives to 
choose between : — one is to blow your brains out at 
once— the other is to get you as much into my power 
as you have got me mto yoms. Either way will 
answer my purpose. So now make up your mind 
which it shall be. The people in Lock’s Fields 
wouldn’t take much notice, if they heard a pistol 
fired ; and there’s a pretty deep ditch at the bottom 
of the yard behind the house.” 

Did Death shuddered ; for there was something 
awfully determined in the highwayman’s manner. 

“ Well — and if I lake you to a certain place/’ he 
said, u how do I know that you will not split upon 
me? 

u Trust to me as X shall then trust to you/’ ejacu- 
lated Rainford. “ Shall we not continue to be ne 
cessary to each other ? And on my part, I shall at 
least experience more confidence, since I shall know 
that you cannot ruin me without bringing destruc- 
tion on v ourself !” ! 

No 11 **—' Mysteries of London. 


u Be it as you say/’ growled Old Death : and, fix- 
ing his greasy cap upon his head, he prepared to 
depart. 

“ One moment — while I say a word up stairs/* 
said Rainford ; and, hastily quitting the room, he 
locked the door behind him. 

Scarcely a minute elapsed ere he returned — to the 
great relief of the old man, who had begun to enter* 
tain serious misgivings at being made a prisoner. 

<l There are marks of dirty boots upon the carpet 
in the bed- room above,” said Tom, confronting 
Bones, and fixing upon him a searching look. 
tl What were you doing there.” 

“ I was not there ” began Old Death, quailing 

beneath that glance. 

“ Damnable liar 1” cried Rainford. t( I have half 

a mind But, no,” he added, checking himself: 

“ time will show what your purpose was, in invad- 
ing this house ; and X shall know how to punish 
any treachery on your part. And now mark me \ 
You will lead the way — and I shall follow you. 

Avoid great thoioughfares ” 

“ Had we not better take a coach ?” asked Old * 
Death* 
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“ No — we will walk, be it to the other end of 
London/* replied the highwayman resolutely. “ I 
shall follow close behind you : — beware how you at- 
tempt to address yourself to a soul whom you may 
meet — beware also how you trifle with me. But 
stay— -I will have a guarantee for your good faith. 
Give me your pocket-book !" 

“My pocket-book ! " ejaculated Old Death, with 
something approaching a shudder. 

“ Yes — your pocket-book/' replied Rain, “ I 
know that it contains Bank-notes, and memoranda 
of value or utility to you ; and I will letain it m 
this house, until we return from the expedition on 
which we are ahout to set forth. Come — quick ! 

I have no time for idle delays I * ' 

“ My pocket-book l " repeated Old Death, with 
Increasing dismay. 

** Do I not speak plain enough ?" demanded the 
highwayman. “ If I cannot make myself intelligi- 
ble by words, I may by deeds : so permit me to 
help myself to the article I require. It will not be 
the first time I shall have rifled a pocket/' he added, 
with a merry laugh. 

“ Do you know that you are treating me in a man- 
ler that I never experienced before ?" said Old 
Death, his hideous countenance convulsed with 
vage. ' 

“ 1 can very weit believe what you state/ re- 
turned Tom Rain coolly. “Hitherto you have had 
to deal with men whom you got completely into 
vour power — whose lives hung on a thread which 
you could snap without endangering yourself— who 
were mere puppets in your hands, and did not dare 
say their names were their own. Oh ! I am well 
aware how you have played the tyrant —the grip- 
ing, avaricious, grinding miser — the cruel, relentless 
despot ! But now, — noiv, Mr. Bones, you have ano- 
ther sort of person to deal with,— a man who will 
5 >e oven with you anywhere and everywhere, — and 
who will never let you gain an advantage over him 
Without acquiring one in return." 

“ "Who are you/’ demanded Old Death, in strange 
bewilderment, “ that talk to me thus? " 

““Why — Thomas Rainford, to be sure I ” cried the 
highwayman, laughing — yet with a certain chuck- 
ling irony that sounded ominously on the old fence’s 
oars. “And I need not tell you," he continued 
after a few moments’ pause, “ that I am rather a 
desperate character, who would as soon shoot you 
in the open street — aye, or in the midst of a crowd, 
too— if you attempted any treachery towards me, 
as I would case a gentleman of his purse upon the 
lonely road. But we aro wasting time: give me 
your pocket-book.” 

Old Death’s courage had gradually oozed away 
luring this strange colloquy ; and ho now mechani- 
cally obeyed the command so imperiously addressed 
to him. 

But suddenly recollecting himself, as he was 
about to hand the pocket-book to the highwayman, 
ue said, “ There is one letter here— just one letter j 
—which I should like to keep about my own per- j 
son." 

“ 'Well— take that on o letter," returned Tom; 
“and beware how you endeavour to secrete any 
thing else." 

Old Death's hand trembled as he unfastened the 
clasp of the greasy old pocket-book; and, when he 
had opened it, he sighed deeply, as his eyes alighted 
first on a roll of Bank-notes. Then ho turned the 


papers over — one after another ; and clouds gathers 
thickly and more thickly upon his countenance. 

“ This is strange — very strange l" he muttered, 
as he fumbled about with the letters and memo- 
randa. 

“ What is strange ?" demanded Rainford. 

* That I cannot find the letter I want/' returned 
Old Death, with increasing agitation. “ Surely I 
cannot have lost it ? And yet — I remember now — 

I was referring to it this afternoon — and Oh ! yes 

— I recollect — I put it mto my pocket " 

But the search m his pockets was vain : the letter 
was nowhere to be found. 

“ Come — there's enough of delay and such-like 
nonsense," exclaimed the highwayman, snatching 
the pocket-book fiom his hand. 

Again Rainford quitted the room, locking the 
door behind him ; and in a couple of minutes he 
returned, saying, “ Your pocket4)Ook is safe where 
no one will meddle with it till we come back. I 
is now past eleven ; let us set off. Come — you g», 
first ! " 

Old Death led the way, and Tom Rain followed, 
the latter convening some pleasant intimation, as 
he closed the front-door behind him, about an ounce 
of lead in the other’s back, if he showed the slightest 
sign of w«achery. 

CHAPTER XXIX 

THE MYSTERIES OF OLD DEATH’S ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

From the back of the Sessions House on Clerken- 
well Green, towards Smith-field Market, runs a 
thoroughfare the upper portion of which is known 
by the name of Turnmill Street, and the lower part 
as Oow-Cross Street. 

Numerous rag-shops and marine-stores here meet 
the eye, — establishments where the thief in a small 
way may obtain a ready sale for the proceeds of his 
roguery. It is really curious to stand for a few 
moments and observe the miscellaneous assortment 
of articles crammed together in the dingy windows 
of these places, — as if they were receptacles for all 
the rags that misery could spare, and all the rub- 
bish winch domestic neatness throws into the 
street. 

Some of the old clotlios-shops in the thorough- 
fare which we are describing, are strikingly charac- 
teristic of the neighbourhood ; for you cannot gaze 
a minute upon the silk handkerchiefs, the bonnets, 
tho shirts, the gowns, the coats, the trousers, and 
the waistcoats, and other articles hanging outside 
the windows, or suspended to nails stuck into the 
| walls, without being able to form a pretty accurate 
computation of tho proportion which has been 
stolen, and than which has been obtained by legiti- 
mate purchase. 

The women lounging at the doors in Turnmill 
and Cow-Cross Streets are of dissipated, dirty, and 
loathsome appearance : nor have the men any ad- 
vantage over them in these respects. 

Take a duchess from the saloons of fashion,— a 
duchess in her satin or velvet, with her feathers and 
her diamonds, her refined manners, her elegant de- 
meanour, her polished discourse, and her civilising 
influence,— -and place her by the side of one of those 
degraded women in Turnmill Street, — a woman 
with h mrse voice, revolting manners, in crusted with 
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dirt, clothed in the meanest apparel, if not in abso- 
lute rags, and interlarding her conversation with 
oaths and obscenities, — place those two specimens 
of the female sex together,— and how astounding is 
the contrast 1 

But the duchess has no more claim to praise for 
the polish — the fascinations — the exquisite refine- 
ment which characterise her, than the poor woman 
of Turnmill Street deserves to be blamed for the 
degradation and repulsiveness in which she is 
steeped to the very crown of her head. 

Had the two been changed at their birth, she 
who is now the duchess would have become the dis- 
sipated, loathsome, ragged wretch of Turnmill 
Street; and the babe who has grown to be this 
ragged wretch, would have sprung up into the 
splendid lady with the ducal coronet on her brow. 

The rich and the high-born do not reflect upon 
this fact : — they fancy that their very aristocracy is 
innate as it is hereditary, and that the poor are na- 
turally degraded, vicious, and immoral. Oh ! the 
terrible enor — the fearful mistake ! For, after all, 
many a proud peer is in reality the son of his re- 
puted father’s groom or footman ; and many a daz- 
zling beauty owes her being to her mother’s illicit 
amours with a butler or a page ! 

The young Rrince of Wales, if he live, will 
doubtless become one of the most polished gentle- 
men in the universe : — but had he been stolen at his 
birth, and brought up by poor people, he would 
even now be running bare-footed in the streets — 
groping in the gutters for halfpence — gnawing 
cabbage-stalks and turnip-parings — thieving pud- 
ding from cooks’-shops .and bacon from cheese- 
mongers 5 windows — easing old gentlemen of their 
handkerchiefs — and familiar with all the horrible 
vocabulary of the slang language I 
No credit, then, to the aristocracy — no blame to 
the poor 1 Neither can help being what they are. 
The influences of the sphere of refinement must 
have a tendency to refine : the miseries of the poor 
must produce degradation, immorality, and reck- 
lessness. 

Ah ! my Lord Duke— how ineffable is your con- 
tempt for yon poor trembling wretch who now 
stands in the dock at the Old Bailey, before his judge I 
Tour Grace never did a dishonourable action — your 
Grace has never committed even a crime so genteel 
as forgery ! But has your Grace ever known what 
starvation is ? has your Grace wandered for hours, 
like a madman, through the streets of a city teem- 
ing with all the luxuries of the earth, while a wife 
and children were weeping for bread in a cheerless 
garret up some filthy court ? No— your Grace has 
never been placed in such a position ; or, believe 
me, you would probably have purloined a loaf of 
bread or filched a handkerchief or a purse — even as 
did that poor trembling wretch in the dock, whose 
guilt has filled your Grace with so much disgust l 
And you, too, my Lady Duchess— how closely 
your Grace wraps that elegant, warm shawl around 
your form, lest its mere hem should happen to touch 
. the garments of that poor unfortunate girl who is 
passing just at the moment when your Grace is 
Stepping £ro*a the Opera-door into the splendid 
equipage which is to whirl your Grace to your 
palace-home I Oh ! I well understand the loathing 
— the disgust which the menaced contact with that 
wretched creature excites in the bosom of your 
Grace. But — ah! does she deserve no pity — no 


sympathy, as well as such sovereign contempt-' 
such boundless aversion? The entire sex is noi 
outraged by her fall; — and consider, my lady 
Duchess — had you been a poor man’s daughter and 
so hemmed in by miseries of all kinds from your 
very birth until the age of womanhood, that eman- 
cipation from such incessant privations were a very 
paradise, even though purchased by a crime, — 
thinkest thou, my lady, that thy virtue would have 
been stronger than that of the poor wretch who 
seems to insult you by even breathing the same air 
that surrounds your aristocracy ? 

Merciful heavens I how unjust the upper classes 
are to the lower l The great lord and the haughty 
lady blame where they should pity — turn away ' 
with loathing where they should commiserate— 
proclaim as innate wickedness that social aspect 
which is the inevitable result of poverty and op- 
pression — denounce as inveterately depraved those 
unhappy beings who never were taught nor had a 
chance to be good ! 

The infamy of the upper class towards the lower 
in this country, is immense. A landowner gives 
his labourer eight shillings a- week, and says, “Go 
and live comfortably — be neat and clean — attend 
divine worship on the Sabbath — educate your chil 
dren — let them read good hooks — keep them tidy in 
their appearance — and avoid debt!” Then when 
this landowner finds the family naked and starving 
— the man frequenting the public-house in despair 
instead of the chuich in holy gratitude — the wife a 
slattern and a gin-drinker — the children incipient 
prostitutes ana thievos, — when he sees all this, he 
raises his hands, exclaiming, “ Oh ! the inveterate, 
innate wickedness of the working classes 1 55 
The aristocracy and the landowners of this 
country are, as a whole, the most cruel and heart- 
less set of legalised robbers that ever preyed upon 
the vitals of suffering millions : — they are now what 
the French aristocrats and landlords were pro 
viously to the Revolution of 1796 and solemnly 
— solemnly do we declare our belief that the dcs 
f potic— tyrannical— remorseless oligarchy which 
usurps the right of domination, is hurrying the 
United Kingdom to a similar catastrophe 1 » 

But to continue our narrative# 

The mist-like rain was still falling, and midnight 
had struck some time, when Old Death, closely 
followed by Tom Rain, merged from Cow-Cross 
Street, 'and stopped at the entrance to a nanow 
court in Turnmill Street. 

Casting a glance around, to assure himself that 
Ramford was at his heels, Old Death plunged into 
the court; and Tom, fancying that the ancient 
fence meant to elude him, sprang after him and 
caught him by the skirt of his grey coat. 

“No noise,” whispered Bones. “Here we are.” 
Thus speaking, he opened a side-door in the court 
; with a key which he took from his pocket, and, 
hurrying Tom Rain with him, closed the door care- 
fully again behind them. 

The place into which the highwayman was lafcio- 
duced, was as dark as pitch ; ana, not choosing to 
be led into an ambuscade, Ramford said, ** One 
moment, my worthy friend ! If you have no means 
of obtaining a light, I will very soon get those means 

from some public-house v 

While he was yet speaking Old Deatn procured 
a light from a tinder-box ; and a candle, which | 
stood ready on a low shelf near the door, soon di& 
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fused sufficient lustre around to enable the high- cried Rainford in his usual merry, off-handed strain ; 
wayman to observe what kind of place he had been and, suiting the action to his words, he took a 
introduced into. It was a small, dingy-looking small dram. 

room, without a vestige of furniture m it, and Old Death followed his example ; and Mr. Tid- 
having the entrance to a narrow staircase on one marsh suffered himself to be prevailed upon to im- 
side, and a second door, facing that by which he bibe a like quantum. 

and Old Death had entered, on the other. “ Now, go to sleep, Tiddy," said Bones, in a pa- 

When a thief arrived' at this place with any tronising manner. “We shan't disturb you any 
stolen property, he pulled a wire, the handle of more." 

which hung against the wall in the court : a bell Mr. Tidmarsh gave a species of grunt, by way of 
rang within — the outer door opened by unseen assent to the recommendation offered, and threw 
paeans, and the thief closed it behind him on enter- himself back upon his pillow, 
ing the little room. . He then tapped at the inner Old Death conducted Rainford into the adjoin- 
or second door which we have noticed, and which ing rooms on the same storey, and then to the 
had a hatch m it that immediately drew up : no one upper chambers ; but they were all quite empty 
appeared — but the thief threw in his bundle or Their walls were black with dirt — the ceilings seem- 
parcel. The hatch then closed. In a few moments ed as if they had originally been painted of a sombre 
-“Or according to the time requiied for the inspec- hue — the window-panes were so grimed that it was 
tion of the goods — the hatch was raised again, but evident they could admit but a feeble light even in 
merely high enough to admit the passage of a small the broad-day — the floors sent up clouds of dust as 
piece of paper, whereon was marked the highest the feet trod upon them — and dense masses of cob- 
price that would be given for the articles offered webs actually rounded off all the corners. There 
for sale. . If the paper were immediately returned was, moreover, an earthly, infected smell in those 
by the thief, the money was thrust forth ; the door rooms, which would have made a weak stomach 
in. the court opened again by invisible means, the heave with nausea. 

thief departed, and the door was closed behind Tom Rain was quite surprised to find all the 
him: if,. however, he did not return the paper, it chambers empty. He had expected to be intro- 
was considered that he would not accept the amount duced into warehouses teeming with the produce 
proffered, and the bundle was restored to him of three-parts of all the rogery committed in the 
through the hatch. . great metropolis : but not even so much as an old 

“ Thus, you perceive," said Old Death, whom rag met his eyes. Indeed, the rooms appeared as 
Rainford compelled to reveal the mysterious use of if they had not been tenanted, or even scarcely en» 
the hatch in the inner door, “ no one is seen by those tered, for many — many years, 
who come here to dispose of their property." “This may be your reception-house," he said, in 

" And who manages this business for you?" de- a jocular manner : “ but it certainly does not con- 
manded the highwayman ; “ for it is clear that you tain your stores." 

cannot be here — there — and everywhere at one and “ All the goods are sent away as soon as they are 
the same time." . received," replied Old Death. 

u I have a faithful and trustworthy man who “ And where are they sent to ?" demanded Rain, 

has been in my service for many— many years," an- “ To the small dealers— and some to the conti- 

swered Old Death. nent," answered Bones, eyeing him askance. 

“ But the people who have dealings at this place “ Well and good," observed the highwayman 

must know that it is your establishment ?" said coolly. “ But you nave not a hundred errrnd- 

Rainford. . boys, to distribute the bundles and parcels about 

tl Quite the contrary 1" exclaimed Bones, with a neither are there vessels sailing for Holland and 
grim smile. “ This fencing-crib is called Tidmarsli’s Trance every hour in the day." 

— and none of the flash men in London know that “ What — what do you mean, Tom ? " asked Old 

I have the least connexion with it. It takes its Death. 

name from my managing man. When I have busi- “ I mean that you are trying to 'deceive me," 
ness to do that I must transact in person, I meet exclaimed the highwayman, sternly. “But, look 
my friends at public-houses and patter-cribs — and you i we are alone in this house — for I consider 
my very intimate ones, such as you, at Bunce’s. your old man down stairs as nobody; and, by God l 
But come up stairs." if you attempt any of your nonsense with me, I’ll 

Old Death led the way to an indifferently fur- fell you with the butt-end of this pistol." 

nished room, where a man, as well stricken in years “ What would you have me do ?" said Old Death, 

and as repulsively ugly as. himself, though appa- trembling at the determined manner in which his 
rently not near so tall, was in bed. companion spoke. 

“ It’s only me, Tidmarsh," said Old Death. “ I would have you show me where you keep youi 

“ Only you 1". growled the man, sitting up in bed, stores," was the resolute answer. “ And now— de* 
and staring suspiciously at Rainford. lay not — or it will be the worse for you." 

“Me and a frtend— a very particular friend, Old Death still hesitated for a moment ; but, see- 
Tiddy," added Bones. “ Indeed, it’s Mr. Rain- lag that Rainford stamped his foot impatiently and 
ford," ' raised his pistol in a menacing manner, he disposed 

“ Oh I that's different i" said Tidmarsh, in a himself to do with a good grace what he could not 
more conciliatory tome- . “Your fame, sir, has avoid. 

reached me even in this £rib. Take some rum, sir." Raising the candle high up, so as to light the way 
And he pointed to a bottle and glasses standing thoroughly, he retraced his steps down the narrow, 
on a fable.- precipitous, and broken staircase, Tom Rain foilow- 

“ Well— I don’t mind if I do— just to keep out m g dose behind, 
the damp, and drink your health, Mr. Tidmarsh," Having reached the little room on the ground- 
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floor, and which we have already described as the 
place where stolen property was purchased,^ Old 
Death opened the door containing the hatch, and 
Lea Rainford into a small back chamber, having 
the air of an office. Its furniture consisted of a 
desk, a high stool, and one of those large, old- 
fashioned eight-day clocks which used to be seen in 
the kitchens of genteel houses, and the wallnut 
cases of which were as big as coffins. On the desk 
were writing materials, and a huge ledger, especially 
dirty, as if it had been well thumbed by hands not 
too intimately acquainted with soap. 

44 This is Tidmarsh’s crib, I suppose 3 ” said'Rain- 
ford, inquiringly. 

Old Death nodded an affirmative. 

The highwayman opened the book, in which the 
entries of each day’s transactions were regularly 
made. We shall quote a specimen of these ac- 
counts, prefacing the extract with the necessary ex- 
planation, that the numbers prefixed to some of the 
memoranda were those which tallied with the names 
of the thieves, burglars, or prostitutes entered in 
Old Death’s books, as was stated on a previous oc- 
casion : — 

No. 31. Two belchers, a cream-fancy, a randlesman, and 
a blue billy; three wedge feeders, a yack, and a dee 
£l 15s. 

A Stranger— looked like a shallow coye Roll of snow, 
six snooze cases, three narps, and a blood-red fancy 8s. 

A Stranger — looked like a spunk fencer. Green kmg’s- 
oaan, water’s-man, yellow-fancy, and yellow-man ; pair of 
tricksters, a fan, and a dummie 13s. 6d. 

No 4. A cat, six pair of shakester’s crabs, and a cule. 12$. 

No. 53 Yack and onions ^1 12s 6d 

A Stranger — looked like a snoiv dropper. Twelve mill- 

togs. 6s. 

A Stranger — looked like a pete) man. Busy-sack, redge- 
pack, six wedge feeders, and togs m busy-sack. 15s. 

A Stranger — looked like a mushroom faker . Lilly ben- 
jamin. 3s. 6d. 

A Stranger— looked like a crocus. To smash three double 
finnlps. £12 10s 6<£ 

A Stranger — looked like a high-fly. Hedge fawney. 
8s. 6d. 

Liman. To smash a single finnip £2 2s. 6d.* 


* The ensuing glossary will explain these otherwise 
snigmatical entries 
Belcher — close striped handkerchief. 

Cream fancy — any pattern of handkerchief on a white 
ground. 

Randlesman — green handkerchief, with white spots. 

Blue billy — blue ground handkerchief, with white 
spots. 

Wedge-feeders— silver spoons. 

Yack — watch. 

Dee —pocket-book of small size. 

Shallow cone — a fellow dressed in a Guernsey jacket, 
and looking like a sailor. 

Roll of snow — piece of Irish linen. 

Snooze-eases— pillow-cases. 

Narps — calico shirts. 

Blood-red fancy — handkerchief all-red 
Spunk-fencer— match-seller. 

Green Kmg’s-man — handkerchief of any pattern on a 
green ground. 

Watersman— sky-coloured handkerchief. 

Yellow-fancy — yellow handkerchief, with white spots j 

Yellow-man — handkerchief all yellow. 

Kicksters— trousers. 

Fan— waistcoat 

Dummie — pocket-book of large size. 

Cat — muff. 

Shakester’s crabs — ladies’ shoes. 

Cule— reticule. 

Yack and onions— watch and seals. 

Snow-dropper— one who steals linen from hedges or 
drying-grounds. 

Mill fogs— linen shirts 


44 Quite a secret police-book, this,” observed Tom’* 
Rain, after he had gained an insight into its contents. 

Old Death smiled grimly. 

44 But do you mean to say,” continued Rainford, 
44 that these persons who are noted by means of 
numbers — for I can understand the meaning of all 
that — do not know that this is your crib ? ” 

44 Not they 1 ” replied Bones. 44 I tell you that 
they call it Tidmarsh’s, and I may add that not one 
out of one hundred who come here, even know old 
Tidmaish by sight.” 

44 And how does he recognise these fellows who 
are denoted by the numbers ? ” asked Tom Rairu 

Old Death pointed to a small hole, not larger 
than a pea, m the wood-work which separated the 
two rooms ; and this hole was covered with a little 
moveable piece of wood on the inner side — that is, 
in the office where Tidmarsh was accustomed to 
sit. 

44 Things begin to grow a little plainer,” said 
Rainford. 44 And now, my worthy old fence, to the 
store-rooms, and to your own special residence.” 

This command was significantly backed by the 
motion of Rainford’s right hand towards the pocket" 
where he had deposited the pistol with which he had 
ere now menaced his companion. 

Mr. Benjamin Bones swallowed a profound sigh 
— for it went to his heart to think that he was com- 
pelled to yield to the coercion of one whom he had 
marked out for a slave, but who had become a 
master. 

But as he took up the candle from the desk 
whereon he had placed it, to enable the highwayman 
to examine his memorandum-book, a gleam of horri- 
ble satisfaction shot athwart his countenance— as if 
some idea of a consolatory nature had suddenly 
struck him. 

Tom Rain whistled a tune with an air of the most 
perfect indifference : but that abrupt change in Old 
Death’s features — that scintillation of delight, mo- 
mentary as its expression was, had not escaped the 
notice of the highwayman. 

The ancient fence now approached the clock, 
which was ticking in a gloomy, monotonous man- 
ner ; and, as he laid his hand upon the key which 
opened the door of the case, he turned sharply to- 
wards Rainford, saying, 44 You persist in going far- 
ther to-night ? ” 

44 Yes— such is my determination,” answered 
Tom. 

Old Death opened the clock, and touched some 
secret spring inside. This was immediately follow- 
ed by the noise of wheels, accompanied by a peculiat 
sound, as of a windlass turning rapidly ; and in a 
few moments, Rainford perceived that the entire 
clock itself was moving slowly along the wall, re- 
vealing by degrees an aperture m the floor. 


Peterman — a robber who cuts trunks from the back of 
carnages. 

Busy-sack — carpet bag 
Redge yack—g old watch. 

Togs — clothes 

Mushroom faker — a man whs goes about ostensibly tt 
buy old umbrellas, but really to thieve. 

Lilly benjamin — white upper coat. 

Crocus— an itinerant quack doctor. 

Smash— change. 

Double finnips— ten-pound notes. 

Highfly — genteel begging-letter impostor. 

Redge fawney— gold ring. 

Lunan — common woman. 

Single ftwiip— five-pound note. 
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In about; a minute the working of the machinery 
ceased — the clock-case was once more stationary — 
and m the place where it first stood was an opening 
cut in the boards, large enough to admit the passage 
of even a moderately stout man, 

“Shall I go first? 151 asked Old Death, with a 
sardonic smile, wftich seemed to indicate his opinion 
that Eainford would not venture to follow him. 

But if such were really liis idea, he was disap- 
pointed ; for the highwayman said in the coolest 
manner possible, “By all means, old chap. And 
make haste about it — for the night is passing away, 
and as yet I have seen scarcely anything.” 

Old Death made no answer, but began to descend 
an iron ladder, to which the aperture led ; and as he 
gradually went down the steps, he held up the can- 
dle in one hand, and with the other supported him- 
self by means of a rope hung for the purpose. 

Tom Rain unhesitatingly followed him; and 
when he reached the bottom of the ladder, he found 
himself in a long, narrow, vaulted passage, appa- 
rently stretching far underground, but to the end 
of which it was impossible for the eye to penetrate, 
so feeble and flickering was the light afforded by 
the candle. 

“Wait an instant while I close the entrance,” 
said Old Death : “ it is a precaution i uevc'i 
neglect,” 

** Quite right,” observed Tom coolly; and while 
he affected to be leisurely whistling a tune, he was 
in reality keeping a most careful watcli upon his 
companion’s movements. 

Old Death pulled a thick wire which hung down 
from the top of the vault, and the mechanism of the 
clock •was again set in motion, until the clock-case 
itself had resumed its usual station over the en- 
trance to the vaulted subterranean. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

THE STORE-ROOMS. 

The reader has already seen and heard enough to 
be fully aware that Thomas Rainford was a man of 
undaunted courage : nor did he now tremble when 
he found himself immured, as it were, in that sub- 
terranean, along with a character so fall of cunning 
and malignity as Old Death. 

Although completely ignorant of the dark and 
gloomy locality to which he had been brought, and 
well aware that Ms companion was quite capable of 
the foulest treachery, the highwayman followed the 
old fence with so Arm a step, and whistled away in 
a manner indicative of such utter recklessness of 
danger, that his guide was himself astonished at so 
much daring. 

But Rainford was keenly observant of all the 
movements of his companion ; and, resolutely as he 
walked, he was nevertheless careful in following as 
precisely as possible m the steps of Old Death, so 
that he might not be entrapped by any pitfall in 
that gloomy place. 

On his part,* Old Death proceeded at a somewhat 
rapid pace, shading the light with his hand so as to 
protect it from the strong current of air which 
rushed through the passage. 

This passage, or long subterranean vault, was 
about ten feet wide and six high. It was walled 
and arched with rough stone, and paved with huge 


flags. The masonry at the sides and over-head was 
green with the damp ; and, even by the fitful light of 
the candle, Rainford could perceive that this strange 
place must have been in existence for many— many 
years. 

Ilex e and there he observed little niches in ths 
wall ; and in one there was the remnant of aa 
image of the Saviour on the cross. It instantly 
flashed to the mind of the highwayman that this 
sinister-looking subterranean had once been con-' 
nected with some monastic establishment ; and his 
imagination suggested that ho was probably tread- 
ing on the very place where the victims of ancient 
Popish tyranny had been confined and left to perish 
through famine. 

Old Death and Tom Rain had proceeded about 
sixty yards, as well as the latter could guess, 
along the vaulted passage, when the former sud- 
denly stopped, and the highwayman perceived that 
their farther progress was barred by a huge door, 
studded with iion knobs. 

“ You are now about to enter my sanctuary — as 
I may call it,” said Old Death, turning abruptly 
round on Rainford ; “ and again I ask you what 
guarantee I have that you will not bctiay me ? ” 

“ The same security which I have that you will 
not prove treacherous to mo,” answered Tom. 

Old Death hesitated for a few moments, as if he 
were about to make another observation: but, 
’yielding to a second thought, which most probably 
showed him the inutility of farther remonstrance, 
he proceeded to unbar the massive door. 

It opened inwards, and led to a spiral flight o* 
stone steps, up which the two men mounted, Rain* 
ford having previously secured the door, which had 
huge bolts on each side. 

Having ascended some forty steps, Old Death, 
who went first, placed the candle in a niche, and 
pushed np a trap-door, which immediately admitted 
a strong current of air : but tho precaution observed 
in respect to the light, prevented it from being extin- 
guished. 

“ I ought to have brought a lantern with me, 
by rights,” murmured Old Death. “But come 
along.” 

“ You go on first,” said Rainford; “and I T1 take 
care of the candle.” 

“No — give it to me,” replied Bones hastily; and 
he extended his hand to grasp it. 

But Rainford hit him a hard blow on the wrist 
with the butt-end of his pistol, and then seized the 
candle. 

“What did you do that for?” demanded Old 
Death savagely. 

“ Because I suspect you of treachery,” returned 
the highwayman, in a severe tone. “ But, remem- 
ber — I am well armed — and, at the least appearance 
of evil intent on your part, I fire 1 ” 

“ You are wrong, Tom — my dear fellow,” said Old 
Death, coaxingly, as he still lingered at the top of 
the steps. 

“Well — I may he; and I shall be glad to find 
that I am,” exclaimed Tom : “ and now lead on.” 

Old Death ascended the few remaining steps ; and 
Rainford followed with his pistol in one hand and 
the candle in the other. 

They were now in a small room furnished as a 
bed-chamber ; and when Old Death had let down the 
trap-door again, he uni oiled and spread a small 
carpet over it. 
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"This is your residence ? ” said Rainford inquir- 
ingly. 

The old man nodded a grim assent. 

w And your store-rooms are in this house ? — for I 
can perfectly well understand that we have come 
into another house — and, by the direction of the sub- 
terranean, I should say it must be in Red Lion 
Street.” 

“ You know London well,” said Old Death 

“ I do,” replied Rainford. 

“Although you lived so long in tlie country,* 
added Bones. 

“Right again, old fellow!” exclaimed Tom. 
¥ And now for a farther insight into the mysteries 
of your abode.” 

With these words the highwayman approached a 
door on one side of the room ; hut Old Death, 
hastily advancing towards another door, said, “This 
way, Tom— this way: there is nothing in that 
quarter — worth seeing.” 

But the ancient fence seemed agitated ; and this 
was not lost upon his companion. 

“Well, as you choose,” observed the latter, re- 
suming his careless, off-hand manner. “ Lead on.” 

Bones had already opened the door ; and he now 
conducted the highwayman into a spacious apart- 
ment, surrounded by shelves, whereon were ranged 
an assortment of articles of the most miscellaneous 
description. 

Clothes and china-ware — candlesticks, plated and 
silver, all carefully wrapped up in paper — piles of 
silk pocket-handkerchiefs, and heaps of linen gar- 
ments — carpet-bags and portmanteaus — every spe- 
cies of haberdashery — silk dresses and cotton gowns 
—velvet pelisses and shawls of all gradations of 
value — muffs, tippets, and boas — ladies’ shoes and 
gentlemen’s boots— looking-glasses and candelabra 
—lamps and pictures — tea-urns and costly vases — 
meerschaum-pipes and dressing-cases — immense 
quantities of cutlery — piles of printing paper — sad- 
dles and .bridles, — in short, an infinite variety of 
articles, to detail which would occupy whole pages. 

* “ Your magazine is crowded, old fellow,” said 
Rainford, who, even while surveying the curious 
place in which he found himself, did not the less 
keep a strict watch upon his companion. 

“Are you satisfied now?” demanded Old Death. 
“Not quite,” answered Rainford. “You must 
have another room where you keep your jewellery 
and all those kinds of things ? ” 

“What kind of things ? ” asked Bones sharply. 

“ Oh ! things that require to be packed away with 
caution, to be sure,” replied Tom Rain. 

For an instant the old man cast upon him a glance 
of searching inquiry, as if to penetrate into the most 
secret profundities of his soul ; but the highwayman 
affected to be very intent in his contemplation of a 
picture, and the countenance of the fence grew more 
composed. 

“ Well,” said Rainford, after a few moments’ pause, 
“there’s no use in delaying the matter. I must 
and will make myself acquainted with every nook of 
this place.” 

Old Death moved towards a door facing the one 
by which they entered the apartment ; and Rainford 
was conducted into a smaller room, but fitted up 
with shelves like the first. 

On those shelves were several boxes, of various 
♦dimensions, and numerous mwel-cases wrapped up 
In paper. 
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“Watches and plate, I suppose?” said Rainford, 
pointing to the boxes. 

“ Something in that way, Tom,” replied Old Death. 
“ Would you like to see any of them ? ” 

“ No, thank ’ee,” was the answer. “ I am not par- 
ticularly curious in that respect.” 

Then, as he appeared to g.lance casually round the 
room, his eyes dwelt for an instant upon an iron 
.safe let into the wall. 

“Well — have you seen enough?” asked Old 
Death. “ It ’s getting very late. ’ 

“ It must be early, you mean,” x-eplied the high- 
wayman, with a smile. “ But still there is time for 
the business that I have in hand,” he added, his 
manner suddenly changing to seriousness. 

Old Death glanced towaids him uneasily. In- 
deed, for some time the fence had been suspecting 
that Rainford had an ulterior object in view, inde- 
pendent of the mere wish to become acquainted 
with his abode ; and vague alarms now filled his 
mind. What could the highwayman mean ? Was 
he other than he seemed? Did lie intend to bekay 
him ? 

All these ideas rushed rapidly through the imagi- 
nation of the horrible old man ; and, though he had 
formed a plan whereby to avenge himself on the 
only individual who had ever yet dared to coerce 
him, he trembled lest he should be unable to put it 
mto execution. He knew that Rainford was a man 
of dauntless bravery, and believed him to be a des- 
perate one; and now he found himself completely 
in this formidable person’s pou! n r. Not that Old 
Death lacked courage himself: and 'he certainly 
was not deficient in treachery. But he wanted the 
strength — the physical strength to maintain a 
deadly struggle with tlio highwayman, if it should 
come to that! 

Thus was it that for the first time, perhaps, the 
havdened miscreant trembled for his life. 

To throw open the window and call for assistance, 
in case of danger, was to invite the entrance of 
persons who would discover all the mysteries of his 
abode ; and death were an alternative scarcely more 
frightful ! 

“ Yes — there is time enough for the business that 
I have on hand I ” repeated Rainford, his counten- 
ance assuming so stern — so determined an expres- 
sion, that Old Death trembled with a colder shudder 
than before. 

“ What do you moan ? — what is that— that ” 

stammered Old Death. 

“Sit down — there — on that seat I” thundered 
the highwayman, pointing imperiously to a chair. 

“ Sit down, I say — or, by heaven l this pistol — 
“Well — I will — I will, Tom,” said Bones, pex- 
ceiving the deadly weapon levelled point-blank at 
his heart: and he sank into the chair accordingly. 

“ But do tell me — if I have offended you — if — — ” 

“ Hold your tongue I ” ejaculated Rainford, in so 
authoritative a manner that the ancient villain’s 
powers of utterance were suddenly paralysed. 
“And now mark me,” continued the highwayman : 

“ I have a certain task to perform, which nothing 
save a superior physical strength on your part can 
prevent. But, in the first place it is necessary that 
I should bind you — that I should render you inca- 
pable of molesting me.” 

Old Death was unable to reply : but he stared 
with vacant terror on the individual whose pro- 
ceedings were alike so mysterious and so alarming. 
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Kamford took a coil of rope from a bale of goods 
that stood upon the table, and with extraordinary- 
rapidity proceeded to fasten Old Death’s arms and 
legs to the chair, uttering terrible menaces the 
whole time that this operation lasted; while the 
appalling state of the aged fence’s mind was indi- 
cated only by low moans and convulsive movements 
of uneasiness. 

Having made fast the end of the rope to the iron 
bars of the fire-place, in such a manner that Old 
Death could not shift the chair beyond the length 
of the tether thus formed, Rainford leant himself 
against the table, and proceeded to address his pri- 
soner 


; CHAPTER XXXI. 

ANOTHER DEED OF INFAMY BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 

The scene was not a striking one. 

In that small chamber — the shutters of which 
were securely closed,— by the light of a dimly- 
burning candle, two men of criminal avocations 
but of entirely discrepant characters, were seated 
opposite to each other, — one fastened, pinioned to 
a large arm-chair — the other placed in a determined 
attitude against the heavy oaken table. 

Pear and vague alarms rendered the always re- 
pulsive countenance of Old Death now truly 
'&xdeoos ; while excitement and a certain air of bold 
triumph- -invested the features of the highwayman 
with an expression "which made him appear per- 
fectly, though sternly handsome. 

The gleaming eyes of Old Death flickered in 
sparkles beneath his shaggy, over-hanging brows — 
for fierce, ferocious malignity mingled with the ter- 
rors that-oppressed him ; — while Rainford surveyed 
nim with combined abhorrence and contempt. 

“ Thirty years and ten months have elapsed,’’ 
said the highwayman sternly, <c since one Benjamin 
Bones sold his half-sister Octavia to a nobleman, 
who purchased the prize of her virtue for gold 1” 

For a few moments a dead silence ensued, after 
these words had fallen from the lips of Rainford : 
but, when that interval was passed, a wild — a savage 
— a hyena-like howl, expressive of mingled rage 
and astonishment, burst from the lips of Old Death. 

“ Silence, miscreant ! ” exclaimed the highway- 
man, in a tone and with a manner of terrible earnest- 
ness. “ Ah l I have doubtless surprised you by this 
announcement — this denunciation of a secret that 
you little deemed to be known to me 1” 

“ My God ! who are you ? — how came you to learn 
that secret ?” demanded the old fence, writhing in 
the agony of suspense and wild excitement. 

“ I will tell you who I am presently,” was the 
answer : “ and you will also see wherefore I have 
compelled you to conduct me hither this night.” 

“Then you had another motive, besides the mere 
wish to become acquainted with my abode ?” said 
Old Death, perceiving that he had been over-reached 
in this respect — as indeed he had, for the last half- 
hour, suspected. 

“ Fool I” ejaculated Rainford, contemptuously s 
u of what use was it tome to know where you lived, 
dr to visit your secret repositories of plunder, un- 
less 1 had some essentially important motive ? The 
fact of your having discovered my abode gave me, in 
truth, but little uneasiness — for I could have moved 


elsewhere in a few hours. That fact, however, fur- 
nished me with an apparent excuse to force you to 
conduct me to your den ; for I knew that were I to 
acquaint you with my real object in coming here, 
you would have risked every thing to prevent it l” 
“Again, I say, who are you?” demanded Old 
Death, a kind of superstitious awe now taking pos- 
session of him, 

“ Listen to me,” said Rainford. “ Nearly thirty- 
one years have elapsed since you sold your half- 
sister. Octavia Manners, for the gold which laid the 
foundation of the immense fortune you have 
amassed. Yes — this atrocious deed was perpe 
trated; and one of England’s proudest peers was 
the purchaser of that young creature’s virtue — for 
she was but sixteen, old man, when her ruin was 
effected through your vile agency ! She was sold 
to the embrace of a man old enough to be her father 
— aye, even her grandfather; — and the affection 
which she entertained for a deserving youth in her 
own sphere of life, was blighted — crushed ! She 
died of a broken heart — leaving behind her a male 
child whom you swore to protect 1” 

Old Death seemed to recoil from this averment as 
from a hideous spectre suddenly starting up before 
him ; for, in spite of his confirmed wickedness, the 
present topic had awakened painful reminiscences 
and compunctious feelings within him- 

“Yes,” continued Rainford, fixing his eyes re- 
proachfully upon the old fence she forgave you on 
her death-bed — forgave you the wrong that you did 
her, — forgave you, because yob promised to make 
amends for your conduct towards her, by your beha- 
viour to the babe whom she left to your charge,” 
“And who can say that I did not fulfil my pro- 
mise ?” demanded Old Death, trembling in suspense 
at what might be the nature of the reply which 
Rainford would give. 

“ Who can say that you did not fulfil your pro- 
mise?” repeated the highwayman, in a slow — de- 
liberate — bitter tone, while his eyes appeared to send 
daggers to the heart of the old man bound help- 
lessly in the chair. “ There is damning evidence 
against you in that respect !” 

“Where— how?” ejaculated Old Death. 

“ You shall soon learn,” replied Rainford. “ The 
nobleman who had purchased your half-sister, pro- 
vided liberally for the support of her child — their 
child — and gave a large sum, to be used for the off- 
spring of that sad connexion. But you—” 

“ I — I did my duty — towards the child, ’’stammer- 
ed Old Death, “ till — it died ” 

“Liar!” thundered Rainford, advancing in an 
appallingly menacing manner towards the helpless 
captive wretch. “You sold the child to a tribe of 
gipsies ” 

“ Mercy ! mercy 1” groaned Old Death. “ Do 
not kill me, Tom — do not hurt me ! I am in your 
power — spare me i” 

Rainford had raised his pistol, as if to dash the 
butt- end against the forehead of the old man ; but 
mastering his passion, he consigned the weapon to 
his pocket — for he was afraid to trust his hand 
with it, while his excitement was so terrible. 

“ Mercy, indeed !” exclaimed Rainford, in atone 
of bitter hatred, not unmingled with contempt: 
“what mercy did you show towards that hapless 
child ? When Octavia Manners was on her death- 
bed, that nobleman to whom you sold her virtue, 
visited her — implored her forgiveness— and placed 




in your hands a thousand guineas to ensure a pro- 
vision for the hoy.” 

“ My God t ” ejaculated Old Death, a terrible sus- 
picion now flashing like lightning to his mind: 
“ how can you know all this ? — even if you, your- 
self ” * 

“ Yes— I am the son of that nobleman and your 
half-sister Octavia 1 99 cried Eainford, placing him- 
self in front of Old Death, on whom he gazed with 
eyes flashing fire from beneath sternly contracted 
brows. 

“ Spare me — spare me l ” murmured the wretched 
man, hanging down his head — for the glances of his 
injured nephew seemed to scorch and sear his very 
heart’s core. 

“ Dook up— look up ! ” thundered the highway- 
man; “ and meet the gaze of him whom, when a 
child, you sold to gipsies — sold, that you might 
grasp all the gold which was supplied to you for my 
benefit 1 Yes — you sold me to strangers— even 
making a profit of me by the very way in which you 
rid youreelf of my presence iu your dwelling I Had 
H not been for your treachery— your vile avarice in 
this respect, I might have grown up to be an honest 


man. But, no — no,” added Rainford bitterly— 'and 
a tear trembled on his eye-lash, — “ had you kept 
me with you, I should have been worse — aye, a 
myriad, myriad times worse than I even now am I n 

At the imperious command of the highwayman, 
Old Death had raised his head ; and Rainford then 
beheld a countenance so fearfully distorted with 
varied emotions, that he felt he was already partially 
avenged in having been able to produce such a 
powerful effect on that aged — that inveterate 
sinner. 

“ What do you mean to do to me, Tom ?” asked 
the hideous old fence, now more than ever trem- 
bling for his life. 

“Hot to harm yonr person,” replied the high* 
wayman scornfully : especially,” he added, in a tone 
of bitter sarcasm, “ as you and I can boast of kinship. 
But I am wearied of the life I am leading — and my 
aim is to sottle in some foreign clime, where the evil 
reputation of my deeds in this may not follow mo* 
There are times when I abhor myself— happy, reck* 
less, and indifferent as I usually seem ; — for my 
career has been marked with many a deed at which 
X blush— all robber,* plunderer that I am i And 
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| iliis discourse, wMcli lias turned upon tlie foul crime 
i perpetrated against the honour and happiness of 
i m y mother — Oh ! it has reminded me of one act in 
; m y life that presses sorely — God knows how heavily 
upon my conscience ! ” 

' Rainford walked thrice up and down the room, 
apparently oblivious of the presence of Old Death, 
who had never before seen him exhibit so much 
painful emotion. 

“ But regrets are useless — save as they prepare 
our mind3 for a better course of life,” exclaimed 
Rainford, abruptly starting from his reverie : then, 
again confronting Old Death, he said, “And now 
comes the moment of punishment for all your mis- 
| deeds towards me ! ” 

I The fence groaned audibly. 

| c< Bear not for your life,” continued the highway- 
| man : “ I am no murderer :■ — my hands were never 
stained with blood — neither shall they ho now! 
put, in regaining that which is my own — and with 
interest — aye, compound interest, too— I shall teach 
' a heartless, grasping wretch a lesson that may ren- 
j der him more cautious in future how he sacrifices 
I ov ory human tie at the shrine of avarice I For even 
; amongst such as you — such as I — such as the 
1 veriest wretches whoso villany has helped to fill 
these stores, — the claims of kinship — the bonds of ! 
i relationship have a recognition and a name. Many 1 
i and many a man who is noted for his misdeeds — or 
! who ha? even shed the blood of a fellow-creature — 
i would respect the vow which he pledged to rear his 
I dead sister’s child. But you — you ruthlessly thrust 
i away the helpless infant, — you cast off the offspring 
of that connexion which your own fearful thirst for 
gold had brought about 1 Now, then, shall I punish 
you through the medium of that passion which 
prompted you to sell my mother to the nobleman, 
and myself to the gipsy 1 ” 

With these words Rainford advanced close up to 
his prisoner, and said in a short, commanding man- 
ner, “ The key of that safe— where is it ? ” 

“ The key ? ” repeated Old Death, his countenance 
becoming ghastly white. 

“ Yes — the key ! ” cried the highwayman ; and he 
thrust his hands into the pockets of his captive’s 
groy coat. 

“No— no: you shall not have my gold!” howled 
the fence, agitating convulsively on Ins chair. 

“ Keep quiet ! ” thundered Rain ; “ or I shall do 
you a mischief yet ! Keep quiet, I say,— Ah ! here 
is the key! And now roll about, and rave, and 
1 foam as you will— I care not ! ” 

\ “Villain! what are you doing?” exclaimed Old 
1 Death, his eyes glaring with ferocious hate — with 
* infernal spite — with blood-thirsty malignity, — glar- 
) ing, indeed, like those of a famished tiger caught in 
1 the snare of the hunter, and beholding a stately 
[ deer at a little distance: “what are you doing? 
| You are going to rob me — to plunder me — after all 
! I have done for you — all the good things I have put 
! in your way I But I will he revenged yet — I will 
1 send you to the scaffold — I will wreak a terrific 
| Vengeance on your head. Keep off, I say — touch 
‘ not that safe ! Damnation light upon you I — per- 
: difcion seize you! Oh! Tom — dear Tom — don’t 
1 ^oh me — do n’t ! You ’ll drive me to despair — I 
' shall die of grief— and you will he my murderer ! 

; Tom— do listen to me ! Ah ! he opens the safe— 
‘ the wretch — the villain l ” 

| Thus did Old Death menaco and pray — coax and 

! 


moan by turns ; but at last his voice swelled into a 
howl of fiend-like rage, which rose like the wailing | 
of a damned soul upon the silence of that early ' 
morning-hour. 

But Rainford seemed indifferent alike to his 
earnest beseechings and his paroxysms of fury. 

That last, ferocious outburst of rage had com- 
pletely exhausted the old man ; and gasping as if 
under the influence of strangulation, he fell back in 
the seat to which he was fastened by the strong 
cords. But his convulsive motions — his hollow, 
flashing eyes— his parched lips — and the quivering 
of his hands, denoted how acutely — how keenly he 
felt the work of depredation that was in progress. 

For Rainford had opened the safe, and was now 
busily engaged in examining the various drawers, 
and also sundry pocket-books which he found 
therein. The former contained hoards of gold coins, 
and the latter were filled with Bank-notes, making 
an aggregate of immense value. 

The highwayman secured about his person a sum 
of five thousand pounds, murmuring to himself, 

“ This is sufficient to enable me to become an ho- 
nest man : I will not leave the old villain penni- 
less.” 

He then searched the safe for any private papers 
that might be deposited there; and in a drawer 
which he had well-nigh overlooked, he found a 
small leather case containing a roll of letters, tiec. 
round with a piece of riband so faded that it was im- 
possible to determine what its colour might have 
originally been. A single glance at these docu- 
ments awakened such emotions of mingled pleasure 
and pain within Ms breast, that he determined to 
possess himself of them ; and replacing them in the 
leather case, he secured them about his person with 
even more care than he had bestowed on the Bank- 
notes. 

Having thus rifled the safe of as much as he chose 
to take away, he closed the iron door, locked it, and 
placing the key on the table, said to Old Death, “ I 
am now about to take my departure from this house. 

Is there any one living here besides yourself ? ” 

The fence only stared at him in a fiefee and 
sombre manner ; for the brain of the old man had 
become a chaos of wild and terrible thoughts at the 
contemplation of the daring robbery which was thus 
practised on him — the patron of robbers ! 

Indeed, the incidents of this eventful night were 
sufficient to level the powers of a mind stronger 
even than that of Old Death ; — for those incidents 
had followed each other in such rapid, whirlwind- 
like succession, and were all so hostile to his in- 
terests, that he felt as if he were the victim of a 
hideous nightmare composed of all the most fright- 
ful images that the terrors of a guilty conscience 
can possibly conjure up during the long dark nights 
of winter. 

The failure of his expedition to Dock’s Fields — 
the exposure of his treachery to Tom- Rain— the 
discomfiture he had undergone in the presence of 
Toby Bunce and the lad Jacob — the coercion exer- 
cised to force him to discover the secrets of his re- 
ceiving-house and the mysteries of his store-rooms 
and dwelling-house — the discovery of his deeply 
injured nephew in the highwayman, and the revival 
of the history of his villany in reference to one 
long since dead, — and, lastly, the robbery of his 
money and papers,— all these events, occurring with 
such consecutive rapidity that they appeared to 
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form but one single dreadful blow, were sufficient 
to paralyse tbe energies of the old villain. 

“ Is there any one living in this house besides 
yourself?” repeated Rainford. “It is for your 
own good that I ask ; for I shall leave you bound 
in this chair — but, if you are really alone here, I 
will hasten to drop your friend Tidmarsk a hint, 
that ho may come presently and release you, by 
which arrangement I shall get as long a start of 
you as I require.” 

“ There is no one here but myself,” at length re- 
plied Old Death, aroused from his torpor by the 
words thus addressed to him. 

“ Then good bye,” said Tom ; and, taking up the 
candle, he quitted the room, heedless of the pri- 
soner’s intercession to be released from his capti- 
vity. 

On gaining the bed-chamber situate above the 
spiral staircase leading to the subterranean passage, 
tho highwayman remembered two circum stances 
which made him pause ere he raised the trap-door. 

In the first place he recalled to mind the anxiety 
of Old Death to prevent him from securing the 
candle at the moment when they were about to 
emerge from the secret avenue; and it struck 
Rainford that the old man had intended to have 
extinguished tho light as if by accident— but whe- 
ther for motives of treachery, or merely to avoid 
the discovery of something that the fence wished to 
be concealed, Tom was at a loss to conjecture. 

Secondly, Rainford remembered that Old Death 
had manifested considerable uneasiness when he 
had approached the first of the two doors opening 
from that bed-chamber; and he now thought it 
probable that the fence had been desirous of extin- 
guishing the light in order to prevent Rainford 
from observing that there were two doors in that 
room. 

“ At all events,” said Tom to himself, “ let us see 
where this other door loads to.” 

It was unlocked — as he had expected to find it ; 
because, had it been otherwise, Old Death would 
not have manifested so much anxiety when he had 
approached it on their entrance into the bed- 
chamber. 

Proceeding with caution— so as not to incur the 
risk of having his light extinguished, and equally 
to avoids any sudden surprise in case the house 
might really have other occupants besides Old 
Death— Rainford entered a spacious room which 
seemed to be fitted up as a chemical laboratory. 
On a largo oaken table were galvanic batteries, and 
an infinite variety of electrical apparatus as well 
as the articles on which experiments are usually 
made with the subtle fluid, — such as pieces of glass, 
amber, sulphur, wax, silk, cotton, loaf sugar, phials 
containing a variety of oils, metallic oxides, several 
common stones, metallic ores, the metals and semi- 
metals, &e. Leyden jars, batteries, clectrophori, 
electrometers, discharging rods, &c., were also 
crowded together on the table. In a largo earthen 
pan under tho table were the flayed carcasses of 
several rabbits, frogs, and such vermin as rats and 
mice, all of which appeared to have been only very 
recently stripped of their skins — for they emitted 
no putrid smell, and, the blood was still oozing from 
them. 

On a shelf were plaster of Paris casts of upwards 
of fifty heads of men and monkeys. On the base of 
mm of the heads there were inscriptions in black 


letters, stating the originals from which the casts 
were made ; and, with a rapid glance, the highway- 
man read the principal ones, which were these 

Arthur Thistlewood. 
w Executed for High Treason , 1820. 

David Hoggart. 

Executed for Murder , 1821. 

George Barrington. 

The Notorious Pickpocket — died 1811. 

Henry Fauntleroy. 

Executed for Forgery, Nov., 1824. 

John Thurtell. 

Executed for Murder, 1824. 

William Probert. * 

Executed for Horsestealing, 1825. 

There were casts from the heads of several other 
celebrated criminals ; but we need enumerate no 
more. 

Intrepid— dauntless— bold as Tom Rain was, he 
nevertheless experienced a cold shuddering as he 
surveyed the objects ranged upon that long shelf ; 
for this thought forced itself upon him— “ I wonder 
whether a cast of MY head will ever be there ' ” 

In order to chase these gloomy reflections from 
his mind, Rainford turned away from the contem- 
plation of the shelf and its sinister contents. A 
cupboard-door stood partially open in one corner 
of the room ; and he hastened to inspect the recess. 

But what pen can depict his horror — what lan* 
guage^can describe his astonishment, when upon a 
shelf ’'within that cupboard he beheld four human 
he.'sds staring out at him with eyes wide open but 
perfectly motionless, and on the pupils of which 
the rays of the candle flashed with extraordinary 
brilliancy ! 

For an instant the highwayman felt afraid in 
what description of place was ho? what meant that 
ghastly spectacle ? 

But, conquering his terrors, of which indeed in 
another moment he was ashamed, he approached 
nearer : and the idea struck him that he beheld ad- 
mirable models in wax. Still the flesh was so 
closely resembling that of the dead — the appear- 
ance of the countenances and of the crown of the 
heads, which were all closely shaven, was so na- 
tural, that he extended his hand and touched the 
cheek of one of those appalling objk cts. 

Great God 1 it was indeed human flesh, — icy 
cold, and producing a sensation which the touch of 
naught beside can produce ! 

In spite of himself, Rainford cast a shuddering 
glance around him: then, once moro ashamed of 
his weakness, he resumed his inspection of the 
heads. 

They were evidently prepared for preservation ; 
for an odour of strong spices emanated from them, 
and the eyes, fitted into the sockets, were of glass. 
Hence the strange brilliancy produced by the re- 
flection of the candle. 

The highwayman was still absorbed in the con- 
templation of these frightful objects, when a door 
at the farther end of the room slowly opened; and 
a man, enveloped in a loose dressing-gown, and 
holding a lamp in his hand, appeared on the thres- 
hold. 

But the instant he beheld Rainford* hs 


I 
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an ejaculation of surprise and alarm — hastily re- 
treated- — and barred and bolted the door behind 
him. 

Ho had, however, been long enough in the room 
for Rainford to obtain a full view of his counten- 
ance ; and it was with profound astonishment that 
the highwayman had recognised Dr. Lascelles ! 

“ What I ” he thought ; <e that respectable physi- 
cian in league with Old Death ? ” 

And he stood for some moments gazing vacantly 
at the door' by which the doctor had entered and 
also so abruptly disappeared again. 

Then it suddenly struck him that the physician 
might discover the state of bondage in which Ben- 
jamin Bones had been left; and not only would the 
immediate release of the old fence follow, but an 
active pursuit be probably instituted by both indi- 
viduals after himself. 

He accordingly determined to beat a retreat as 
speedily as possible. Hot that he was afraid of en- 
countering Old Death and the doctor ; but he knew 
not what principles of danger the establishment 
possessed, and which might be turned against him- 
self. He had seen quite enough of the house in 
Turnmill Street and of that where lie now was (in 
Red Lion Street) to be well aware that they were 
no ordinary places of abode ; and he was also suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the character of Old 
Death to feel conscious that no mercy was to be ex- 
pected at his hands, should he fall completely into 
his power. 

It is, therefore, no disparagement to the heroism 
of the highwayman to state that he was now anxious 
to effect his exit from the strange place wherein he 
found himself ; and it naturally struck him that 
there must be a more speedy and convenient avenue 
of egress than the subterranean. He readily com- 
prehended that the underground passage was used 
as a medium of transferring goods from the house 
in Turnmill Street to the store-rooms of the esta- 
blishment in Red Lion Street ; and that it might 
also serve, at a pinch of need, as an avenue of es- 
cape for Old Death from his own bed-room. ! 

But that the subterranean was the only means of 
ingress and egress in respect to the house in Red 
Lion Street, Tom could not for an instant suppose; 
as a dwelling without a door, or with a door that 
was never opened, would soon become an object of 
suspicion in the neighbourhood. 

Judging by the direction of the subterranean 
passage, the highwayman was enabled to conclude 
that the room in which he now found himself was 
at the back of the house, and that the one where 
he had left Old Death was in the front, as was also 
that into which Dr. Lascelles had retreated ; and 
he was moreover convinced that these apartments 
were all on a first or upper storey, but decidedly 
not on the ground-floor. 

How as the laboratory, Old Death’s bed-chamber, 
and the larger store-room formed the suite at the 
back of the house, and there was no flight of stairs 
• connecting them with the ground-floor, it was clear 
to Rainford that the means of communication with 
that ground-floor must be from the front part of 
the house ; and into the rooms looking on the street 
he did not choose to penetrate, because he might 
there encounter the doctor and Old Death. He 
therefore came to the conclusion that he must es- 
cape by the back part of the house, or else date the 
subterranean. 


All these calculations, which have occupied us 
some time to record, were made and summed up.in 
a few moments by Tom Rain. 

Hor did he now hesitate what course to adopt. 
Placing the candle upon the table, he hastened 
to throw up a window ; hut, to his annoyance, he 
found it securely barred : — and his hand assured 
him that the bars could not be removed by mere 
physical strength. 

He had not time nor implements to attempt to 
force a way through this difficulty ; and the only 
alternative appeared to be the subterranean. 

Resuming possession of the candle, he returned 
into Old Death’s bed-room — drew away the carpet 
— raised the trap-door — and commenced the descent 
of the spiral staircase, closing the trap after him 
; and bolting it inside. 

| But scarcely had he proceeded ten steps down- 
| wards, when his foot suddenly slipped; and, in the 
j attempt which he made to recover himself, the 
| light went out. 

At the same instant he heard heavy steps tread- 
ing upon the trap-door overhead, and then the hum 
of voices — but whose he could not distinguish — in 
the room which he had just left. 

“ How, Tom Rain, look alive, old fellow ! ” he 
murmured in self-encouraging apostrophe; and, 
with a resolute step, ho hastened rapidly down the 
spiral staircase, amidst a darkness so intense that 
it was all but felt ' 

CHAPTER XXXIT. 

RAINFORD IN THE SUBTERRANEAN. 

Tom Rain reached the bottom of the stairs in por- 
| feet safety ; and, as he had carefully noted the geo 
| graphy of the subterranean when he traversed it 
an hour previously with Old Death, he experienced 
but little difficulty in threading his path along it, 
even amidst the black darkness through which be 
literally seemed to be pushing his way. 

In a few minutes his progress was stopped by a 
wall, which his extended arms encountered ; and 
he now knew that he had reached the extremity 
communicating with the house in Turnmill Street. 

Having succeeded in grasping the wire which, 
passing through the top of the vault, was connected 
with the mechanism of the clock overhead, he 
pulled it vigorously. 

But the machinery moved uot I 
Then, for the first time during this eventful night, 
the highwayman became appalled at the dangers on 
which he had entered. 

Again he tugged at the wire : it snapped short 
close by the roof, and the long piece thus broken 
off, fell at his feet. 

“ Damnation 1 ” cried Rainford ; and he stamped 
impatiently on the cold, damp stones. 

Suddenly it struck him that there might be one 
wire to move the clock over the opening at the 
head of the iron ladder, and another wire to move 
it away from that opening. 

He accordingly began to feel with his hands for 
this second wire the existence of which was sng 
gestod by his imagination ; but at the end of a mi- 
nute he was compelled to admit to himself that it 
did indeod exist only in imagination. 

Ho such second wire was to be found l 
i He then hastily ascended the ladder, and endea- 
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v<wred to hurl the clock from off the opening which 
it covered : hut the huge machine was as solidly 
fixed there as if it had formed a portion of the 
vaulted roof itself. 

Escape seemed to grow every moment more hope- 
less ; and now came the appalling thought that Old 
Death and the Doctor would soon have had suffi- 
cient time to repair from the house in Bed Lion 
Street to that in Turnmill Street, and thus secure 
against him the avenue covered by the clock — even 
if it were not sufficiently secure already 1 

What was he to do ? 

Again and again he tried to force away the heavy 
clock : but there it stood, immoveable — and when 
he paused to reflect, its steady, monotonous ticking 
fell ominously upon his ears. 

At length it struck him that he would retrace 
Ins way to the other extremity — force up the trap- 
door leading to Old Death’s bed-chamber — and, with 
a pistol in each hand, dare every thing. 

But wbafc if that trap-door were secured on the 
other side ? 

No: — he remembered to hare observed that 
there was not a bolt nor a bar to break the level of 
its upper surface as it fitted in flush with the floor. 

Encouraged by the scintillation of hope that thus 
gleamed in upon him, Rainford hurried back to the 
other end of the subterranean — ascended the spiral 
staircase — grasped his pistols — and listened atten- 
tively. 

All was still in the room above : — not the mur- 
mur of a voice — nor the creaking of a footstep I 

He then slowly and carefully drew back the bolt 
of the trap-door, and tried to raise it. 

But it moved not I 

lie applied additional force, under the impression 
lhat some heavy piece of furniture might have been 
iragged over the trap : but still it was as motion- 
less as the thick, solid, substantial flooring In which 
it was set. 

Rainford returned the pistols to his pockets, so 
that nothing might impede the application of all 
his strength to the task on which his liberty de- 
pended : but no — the door moved not 1 

The highwayman bit his under lip almost till the 
blood started forth — for he felt that his calmness 
was abandoning him. 

Then how bitterly did he repent the course which 
he had adopted after his interruption in the labora- 
tory by the appearance of Doctor Lascelles. In- 
stead of trusting himself to that hideous subter- 
ranean, he should have essayed an escape by means 
of the front rooms of the house. 

Regrets were, however, useless he must act— 
and not waste time in self-reproach ! 

Yes : he must act — if he would not die in that 
dreadful place, where the vindictiveness of Old 
Death would be sure to leave him ! 

To act I — oh ! how easy to think of acting 1 — But 
how was he to put his thought into execution ? 

A stone pavement beneath — stone walls on cither 
side — a stone ceiling overhead — at one end an ave- 
nue closed by a huge clock— at the other a trap- 
door evidently secured on the outside, — these were 
the obstacles — these were the barriers against which 
he had to contend. 

And what were the implements within his power ? 

His two hands — a clasp-knife— and a pair of 
pistols ! 

Quick as lightning the idea flashed across him 
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that the iron ladder at the other extremity of the 
subterranean was moveable, and that it would serve 
him as a battering-ram. 

Rejoiced at this thought, he once more retraced 
his way along the vaulted passage, and eagerly 
grasped the ladder. 

His conjecture was right : it merely hooked on to 
two iron rings fixed into the masonry just below 
the aperture covered by the clock; and, heavy 
though it was, yet Rainford now bore it as easily as 
if it were of wood — for renewed hope had rendered 
him strong and bold as a lion. 

It was, however, somewhat difficult to drag the 
iron ladder up the spiral staircase ; but in a few 
minutes this portion of the task was accomplished ; 
and Ramford now prepared to assault tlta secret 
entranco to Old Death’s dwelling. 

Placing himself in such a position that he might 
deal a vigorous blow upwards with his ponderous 
engine, and then be able to seize his pistols the in- 
stant they might he required, ho went to work with 
a stout arm and a still stouter heart. 

Once — twice — thrice — and up swung the ladder : 

— that single blow was sufficient — and the trap-door 
burst from its setting, 

Quick as thought, Rainford seized his pistols, 
and thrusting up the trap, ascended the last few 
steps of the spiral staircase. 

Throwing back the carpet which had been re- 
placed over the trap-door, he found, to his infinite 
surprise, that there was no resistance to his egress 
from that subterranean where, at one time, it seemed 
probable that he was destined to find a tomb ; and, 
gazing rapidly around the room, he neither perceived 
Old Death nor the Doctor — nor indeed a single 
living soul. 

Recovering all his wonted calmness, he proceeded 
to examine the trap-door, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how it had been secured against him : and, 
on a close inspection, he observed a spring-holt lot 
into the side of the trap-door in such a way that, 
when the trap was closed, it neither appeared above 
nor below it. This bolt was either held back with- 
in the wood, or made to fly into a hole made to re- 
ceive it in the beam against which the trap-door 
closed, by means of two screws that could easily be 
pressed inwards. But the force of Rainford’s bat- 
tering-ram had unsettled this artfully-contrived 
piece of mechanism. 

It was clear that some one had secured the trap- 
door; because even if the spring-bolt bad flown into 
its socket by accident, still the carpet could not t 
have spread out of its own accord. Moreover, when 
Rainford had retreated to the subterranean, he had 
heard footsteps and voices in Old Death’s room. It 
therefore struck him that those who had so secured 
the trap-door, had departed to protect the avenue of 
escape in Turnmill Street, in the confidence that 
the said trap-door was too strong to be forced. 

Nevertheless, it was necessary to guard against 
the possibility of an ambusoade ; and Tom held his 
pistols m a manner calculated to render them in- 
stantaneously available. 

He determined to proceed by way of the labora 
tory ; hut, on trying the door, he found it locked. 

Without au instant’s hesitation he forced it open 
with one vigorously applied blow of his foot : hut 
here again he encountered no resistance. 

Passing through the laboratory, he tried the door 
by which he had seen Dr. Lascelles appear and dis 
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appear again so abruptly; and this time he was 
scared tho necessity of ‘violent exertion —for the 
-onr was not locked. 

He now entered a passage leading to a flight of 
Stairs; down which he hastened, andi’eached a kind 
of hall, from whence the street-door opened. 

But he did not immediately issue forth. He ex- 
perienced an invincible curiosity to ascertain if Old 
Death had in reality been released from the state of"* 
bondage in which he had left him ; and, forgetting 
the terrible dangers whence he had escaped with so 
much difficulty, he re-ascended the staircase. 

The appearance of this part of the house was 
dirty and neglected. Indeed, it afforded no evidence 
that the tenement was inhabited at all ; hut con- 
voyed quite the contrary impression. The fan-light 
above the front-door was hoarded over ; and thus 
the hall itself was nearly dark, the only light it en- 
joyed being admitted through the ill-closed joints 
of the boarding just mentioned. The paper was 
falling away from the walls of the staircase ; and 
dust and dirt had accumulated wherever the hand 
touched or the eye could penetrate. 

On regaining the landing on the first-floor, Tom 
Rain tried a dooi‘ opposite to that by which he had 
issued from the laboratory ; bur it was locked. He 
forced it open, and found himself, as he suspected 
ho should, in the very room where he had left Old 
Death ; for that apartment had two doors. 1 

And, to his ineffable surprise, Old Death was 
still there, — still sitting in the chair to which he 
had been fastened with a strong cord -and that 
cord had not been removed. 

The head of the fence was bent forward, and 
hung— or rather drooped, upon his breast. 

The highwayman was alarmed, and hastened to- 
wards him. 

But the moment ho caught a glimpse of his fea- 
tures, he started back horror-stricken,— and stupi- 
fied as it were by the hideous spectacle that pre- 
sented itself to his view. 

For the old man’s countenance was fearfully dis- 
torted, and nearly black — the eyes protruded from 
their sockets, and seemed staring on vacancy — and 
the under jaw had fallen. 

“ Holy God ! he is dead ! ” ejaculated Rainford at 
length : <{ and I— I have killed him I ” 

At that instant the door leading from the inner 
apartment was slowly and cautiously opened ; and 
the highwayman, yielding to a natural impulse, 
turned and fled abruptly by the one communicating 
with the passage, and which he had forced open a 
few moments previously. 

This movement on his part was so sudden and 
so quickly executed, that he did not perceive the 
person who was entering the room; hut whether ! 
that person observe# him, or not, he was unaware. 

Descending the stairs three or four at a time, the 
highwayman quitted the house by the front door, 
and did not breathe freely until he had closed it be- 
hind him and found himself at length in the open 
street. 

Dauntless — daring as he was, the idea that he 
had caused, though unintentionally, the death of 
the old fence, prostrated for a time the powers of a 
naturally vigorous mind and horror threw all his 
thoughts into chaotic confusion. 

He did not even pause a moment to examine, as 
Well as the darkness of the hour would have per- 
mitted him, the outward appearance of the house 


which he had just left ; but hurried away as quickly 
as he could go from the vicinity *of a place whore 
he had seen and undergone so much in cuch an in- 
credibly short space of time. 

For it was about one o’clock when he and Old 
Death had entered the house in Turnmill Street; 
and Saint Paul’s proclaimed the hour of three as 
Rainford crossed Smithfield Market. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 

MES. MARTHA SLINGSBY. 

The reader who is acquainted with the West End 
of the great metropolis of the British Emphe, can- 
not have failed to notice the air of gloomy grandeur 
which characterises the aristocratic mansions of 
Old Burlington Street. 

The dingy brick-fronts — the massive doors, all of 
a sombre colour — the windows, darkened by heavy 
hangings — and the dead silence which seems to 
prevail within, produce upon the passer-by a strange 
and almost melancholy effect. 

There is nothing hustling — nothing cheerful in 
that street : on tho brightest day of summei its as- 
pect is cold — mournful — prison-like. 

It seems to be the last refuge of the aristocracy 
of the old school, — that aristocracy which still 
clings to all its ancient prejudices, its haughty no- 
tions, its exclusive pride, — an aristocracy which 
finds its influence each day narrowing into a smaller 
compass, in proportion as that of the masses ex- 
pands around it. 

And God grant that every thing in the shape oi 
hereditary aristocracy may shortly expire altogether 
— crushed by the weight of new interests and mo- 
dern civilisation ! 

In one of those gloomy-looMng houses of Old 
Burlington Street dwelt Mrs. Slingsby — a lady of 
about forty-two, but who, enhancing by art a na- 
tural conservation of beauty truly miraculous in a 
female of her age, seemed at least five or six years 
younger. 

Her hair was very dark ; and as she wore the 
sweetest French caps that Parisian fashion could 
suggest, she was invested with that air which be- 
wilders the common observer between its admirable 
coquettish ness and its matronly sedateness. 

Her complexion was clear and delicato ; and a 
careful but regular use of cosmetics concealed those 
incipient wrinkles which appeared at tho corners 
of the eye-lids. Her teeth were perfect, white, and 
even ; and her figure, though upon a large scale, 
was maintained in fine symmetry by the skill of her 
: dress-maker. She had naturally a splendid bust ; 
and as she usually wore very high dresses, she was 
the better enabled to maintain its appearance of 
youthful firmness in spite of the prominent expan- 
sion it had experienced as the lady herself increased 
in years. 

Mrs, Martha SUngsby was the aunt of Mr. Cla- 
rence Viliiers, the lover of Adelais Torrens. 
When very young, she was sacrificed by her parents 
to a gentleman double her age, and who had ac- 
quired a fortune while he lost his health in India. 
Shortly after this union, circumstances compelled 
Mr. Slingsby to return to Calcutta; and his youth- 
ful wife accompanied him. There they remained 
about eight years, at the exniration of which neriod 
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Mr. Slingsby died of a broken heart, his immense 
wealth having been suddenly and entirely swept 
away by the failure of a great' mercantile and 
banking establishment in the Anglo-Indian capital. 
Mrs. Slingsby, however, found a friend in the per- 
son of Sir Henry Courtenay — a baronet who had 
long held a high office in the Council oi India, and 
who was about to return to England, having re- 
linquished the cares of employment in the public 
seivice. He was upwards of fifty at that period — 
a widower— but having a family of young children. 
The moment that the misfortunes of Mrs. Slingsby 
were reported to him by a mutual friend, Sn 
Henry proposed to her that she should enter his 
family to supply, as far as possible, the attentions of 
the mother whom the children had lost. This offer 
was gratefully accepted ; and Mrs. Slingsby, who 
had no offspring of her own, returned to England 
with the baronet. 

For some years after her arrival in Loudon, she 
remained in the family of Sir Henry Courtenay, — 
where she appeared to be treated as a near rela- 
tion, and not as a dependant. But when the boys 
and girls were old enough to be placed at school, 
she removed to the house in Old Burlington Street, 
in which we now find her. Humour declared that 
she was enabled to take so handsome an establish- 
ment, in consequence of the sudden and unex- 
pected recovery of a portion of that fortune which 
was supposed to have been irretrievably swallowed 
np in the failure of the hank at Calcutta, and the 
loss of which had broken her husband’s heart. At 
all events, she paid her way regularly — and was 
famed for her numerous charities. Calumny had 
never assailed her ; for she was so regular in her 
religious duties — so retired in her mode of life — so 
ready to assist the deserving poor — so constant in 
her donations to all humane and philanthropic in- 
stitutions — and *so zealous a patroness of Missionary 
and Bible Societies, that her neighbours looked 
upon her as a very pattern of Christian virtue. 

Between herself and the Courtenay family the 
most sincere attachment appeared to exist. When- 
ever the young gentlemen and the young ladies re- 
turned home for the holidays, they invariably passed 
a week with her whom they almost looked upon as 
a mother ; and Sir Henry himself, in speaking of 
her to his friends, seemed to take a delight in eulo- 
gising the manner in which she had performed her 
duty to wav ds his children. The consequence was 
that his relations and acquaintances echoed these 
praises elsewhere; and Mrs. Martha Slingsby was 
quoted at the West End as the perfect model of a 
good and excellent woman. 

Thus, at the age of forty-two, Mrs. Slingsby had 
escaped that ordeal through which so many beauti- 
ful widows are doomed to pass: we mean, the 
whisperings of calumny. Not a breath had ever 
sullied her fame ; — not a hint had ever been dropped 
to her disparagement. Scandal seemed to avoid 
her threshold as an evil spirit is supposed to recoil 
from the vicinity of the temple ot worship. 

We fnust observe that Sir Henry Courtenay was 
now close upon sixty-three — thirteen years having 
elapsed since Mrs. Slingsby had entered his family 
in India, He was nevertheless a fine man, on 
whose brow time seemed to sit lightly, considering 
how great a portion of his mortal career was al- 
ready run. It is true that he wore false teeth and 
false hair? but art had rendered those substitutes 
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so natural m appearance, that few suspected they 
were really false. Elegant in his manners — en- 
dowed with a mind which had treasured up the 
richest stores of intellectual wealth — fascinating 
in his conversation — and evincing m his attire the 
taste of a polished gentleman, Sir Henry Courtenay 
was one of the brightest stars of the fashionable 
world — a favourite at Court — and welcome in every 
gay circle. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
that day which followed the events related m the 
few preceding chapters, that Mrs. Martha Slingsby 
was seated m her elegantly furnished drawing- 
room, revising the list of her usual Christmas do- 
nations to the humane, philanthiopic, and religious 
Societies. 

Adelais and Eosamond Torrens were seated one 
on each side of her, and aiding their kind friend in 
her pious task. 

Eosamond held in her hand a memorandum-book 
from which she read the names of the various asso- 
ciations alluded to Mrs. Slingsby had a cash-box 
open before her; — and Adelais made entries, ac- 
cording to this lady’s dictation, in another memo- 
randum-book. 

The two beautiful girls appeared to bo tho daugh- 
ters of the elegant and .handsome woman who sate 
between them ; and there was so much sweetness 
in the countenances of all three— so much anima- 
tion, and so much modesty — that a painter would 
have been rejoiced to depict the group as Charity 
dictating to Benevolence and Mercy. 

“ Proceed, dear Eosamond,” said Mrs. Slingsby, 
when Adelais had finished a note in her memoran- 
dum-book. 

“ The (Orphan Children's Free- School Association 
madam,” read the young maiden thus addressed ; 

“ and last year you gave ten guineas ” 

“This Christmas I shall subscribe fifteen, my 
loves,” observed Mrs. Slingsby, in a mild and silvery 
tone of voice. “ There is no duty so sweet — so holy 
as to contribute to the religious instruction of those 
poor creatures who are deprived of their natural 
protect ors. Besides, the committee have mani- 
fested the most praiseworthy readiness to attend 
to any suggestions which I may deem it right to 
offer. For instance, it was the custom until lately 
to have three multiplication-table lessons to only 
one Bible-reading; and this, you must admit, my 
loves, was very indiscreet — I will not use a harsher 
term. But, in consequence of my recommendation, 
the dear children have now three Bible-readmgs to 
one multiplication-tablo lesson. Have you written 
down fifteen guineas, my dear?” she inquired, 
turning towards Adelais. 

A reply was given in the affirmative ; and Mrs, 
Slingsby wrapped the amount up in an elegant 
sheet of rose-col o\ired paper, and, having noted in 
pencil the contents of the little packet, added it to 
several others which were ranged beiore her on the 
table. 

Eosamond then read the next item. 

“ The Poor Authors' Assistance Fund ,* and last 
year you gave five guineas, madam.” 

** And this year I slm 1T • send two, my loves,” 
said Mrs. Slingsby.' -*snrEhors and journalists »ic 
ruining the country, both politically and morally, 
as fast as they can. They are writing for the 
people, and against the aristocracy ; and this, mv 
loves, is a crying abomination. Heaven forgive me 
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for speaking in such harsh terms — so inconsistent 
with pious meekness and Christian forbearance; 
but it would disturb the patience of a saint to be- 
hold the attacks made by these men upon our 
blessed Constitution — our holy Church, and its 
most necessary union w*th the State — the preroga- 
tives of our monarch — the rights of the upper 
classes — the privileges of wealth — and all those 
institutions which were perfected by the wisdom 
of our ancestors. Bo you understand me, my 
loves? ” 

«*Oh! quite, madam,” answered Adelais, who 
already began to look upon liberal-minded authors 
«.nd journalists as a set of incarnate fiends banded 
against every thing worth preserving in society, 

“ Besides, my dear girls,” added Mrs. Slingsby, 
the Poor Authors ’ Assistance Fund does not pub- 
lish a Report of its proceedings nor a list of those 
who subscribe to it; and, under all circumstances, 

I think that I should be acting more consistently 
with my duties as a Christian and as an English- 
woman demoted to the blessed institutions of her 
happy country, to decline any donation whatever 
to a Society encouraging infidels and republicans. 
So you may draw a pen through the name, Rosa- 
mond, love. There I — now my conscience is at rest. 
Which is the next item ? ” 

“ The Distressed Milliners' Friends Society, ma- 
dam,” was the answer. 

“ That is another Association from which I must 
withdraw my patronage,” observed Mrs. Slingsby, 
her countenance losing its serene placidity in an air 
of severity., “ You are too young and too pure- 
minded to understand my motives, dear girls ; but 
when I tell you that most of these distressed milli- 
ners are very naughty women, you will perceive 
the justice of my conduct. And then they en- 
deavour to make their penury an excuse for their 
turpitude 1 Oh l how wicked — how sinful is human 
nature, my loves l Erase that name also, dear 
Rosamond. And now what is the next ? ” 

“ The South-Sea Island Bible- Circulating Society, 
madam ; and last year you gave thirty guineas.” 

“ That is indeed a blessed institution 1 ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Slingsby, turning her eyes piously upward; 

“ and it is to this Society’s rooms that we are going 
in the evening to hear that estimable f raan, Mr. 
Joshua Sheepshanks, give an account of the mission 
from which he has just returned. I shall increase 
my donation by five guineas in this instance.” 

Adelais accordingly wrote down thirty-five gui- 
neas, which sum was duly wrapped up in rose- 
coloured paper and added to the other packets. 

Rosamond then read the next item in her me- 
morandum-hook. 

“ The Naked Savages General Clothing Associa- 
tion } and last year ” 

u Pardon me, dearest girl, ’ said Mrs. Slingsby, 
u I cannot support that Society any longer. There 
is in its title a word most offensive to the ears of 
decency ; and I do not know how I could have ever 
been prevailed upon to lend it the countenance of 
my name and the aid of my purse. Besides, I do 
not think the object of the institution is useful ; 
for in India one sees the natives of the lower .or- 
ders in the country districts, going about in a state 
bordering on nudity, and one gets so accustomed to 
it that it produces no disagreeable effect whatever. 
The name of the Association is decidedly indeli- 
cate; but there is nothing repulsive in the fact 


of savages going about in a state ot nudity. Yon 
may strike out the item, Rosamond love.” 

lt I have done so, madam. The next is, The * 

Rosamond was interrupted by a loud knock at 
the front-door, which resouuded through the house. 

In a few moments Sir Henry Courtenay was an- 
nounced. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE PIOUS LADY. 

The baronet entered the room with a smiling coun- 
tenance and a graceful salutation. 

<£ Pray be seated, ladies,” he exclaimed, address- 
ing himself to Adelais and Rosamond, who had 
risen from their chairs. “ My dear Mrs. Slingsby, 

I need not inquire concerning your health — for you 
look quite charming this morning.” 

<£ You know, Sir Henry, that I am not pleased by 
flattery,” said the lady in a reproachful tone. 

<£ A thousand pardons, my dear madam,” returned 
the baronet. “But you must remember that we 
have now been acquainted for some years — that our 
friendship is not only of yesterday’s date — and that^ 
if I venture on a little freedom with you, it is as a 
brother might address himself to a sister for whom 
he has the highest esteem. Yes, ladies,” he added, 
turning towards Adelais and Rosamond, “ this ex- 
cellent woman — this almost angel, as I may deno- 
minate her^-was a mother to my children ; and that 
is a circumstance which I can never forget.” 

“ You attach more importance than is necessary. 
Sir Henry, to the mere performance of a duty,” ob- 
served Mrs. Slingsby, in a calm and modest man- 
ner, 

Adelais and Rosamond exchanged glances, which 
seemed to say, £c Admirable woman ! we already 
love her as much as if she were our maternal 
parent ! ” 

“ But I am afraid that I am interrupting an oc- 
cupation of more value than my idle chit-chat can 
possibly prove to he ? ” I'xclaimed Sir Henry, who 
surveyed Rosamond with an ill-concealed admira- 
tion. “ Some useful or pious labour was engaging 
you, young ladies, no doubt ; — for, in the society of 
Mrs. Slingsby, not a moment is likely to be passed 
without producing a benefit to at least some section 
of the great, human family.” 

£ ‘ The anniversary of that holy day on which the 
Saviour of Mankind suffered on the cross, is ap- 
proaching, Sir Henry,” observed Mrs. Slingsby, in 
a tone and manner suiting the solemnity of her re- 
mark ; £C and you know that I am in the habit of 
forwarding my mite at this season of the year to 
those humane, religious, or philanthropic institu- 
tions which deserve support.” 

“ I never forget any of those pious duties which 
you have taken upon yourself, my dear madam,” 
said the baronet. £ ‘ And, indeed, the object of my 

present visit is But the act of charity of which 

I am desirous to make you the instrument,” he 
added, glancing towards the young ladies, “ involves 

details of so painful a nature, that ” 

£< I understand you. Sir Henry,” interrupted Mrs. 
Slingsby; “and this consideration for the feelings 
of those who are not accustomed to look upon the 
dark side of the world’s picture, is worthy of your 
generous disposition. Adelais, my love — Rosa- 
mond, dearest — pray retire for a short period.” 
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This request was conveyed in a manner so affec- “Nonsense, Martha ! do not alarm yourself with* 
tionate and with such witching softness, that the out a cause,” interrupted the baronet. “ Even if it 
maidens to whom it was addressed, could not help did come to that, the matter could be easily arranged. ’ 
embracing their kmd friend ere they left the room. A few weeks’ retirement into the country, on some 
The moment the door had closed behind them, charitable mission — ha ! ha ! ” 

Sir Henry drew his chair close to that of Mrs. “ True 1 55 said the frail fair one. <£ But the 
Slingsby, and, placing his arm round her waist, im- chances of detection — oh ! I shudder when I think 
printed a kiss of burning desire upon her lips. of it ! Consider how admirably we have hitherto 

“Martha, you are really surprisingly beautiful managed ” 

to-day,” he whispered in her ear. <c And how completely the world is deceived in 

“ Do you think so, Henry ? ” she murmured, her regard to us,” added the baronet, laughing. “ There 
eyes lighting up with the excitement of that con- is nothing like a religious demeanour to throw 
tiguity. “ And yet I have fancied that your beha- dust in people’s eyes. Were a syllable of scandal 
viour has been somewhat cold towards me of late.” breathed against you, you have the patrons of all * 
“ Do not entertain such a suspicion, my dearest those humbugging Societies to defend you. But 
creature I” exclaimed the baionet, plunging his what are you going to do with yourself this 
hand into the bosom of this pious lady’s dress, evening ? Can you not devote a few hours to 
“Had either of us a right to complain,- 1 think it me?” 

would be myself ; for ” “ I wish I could, Henry,” returned the lady ; “ but 

*' Oh 1 do not reproach me, Henry 1 ” she mur- it is impossible! A dreadful bore named Sheepshanks 
mured, abandoning herself to his lustful toyings. is going to entertain the devout with his nonsense ; 
“But ever since the difficulty I experienced in pro- and it would seem so odd — so very odd if I were 
ducing that last miscarriage, I have been so fright- not present.” 

sued lest - ——-” “ It is now upwards of three weeks since wa 
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slept together,” said the baronet, in a tone of re- 
proach. 

“ Yes— but you know that I cannot pretent too 
often to pass the entire night by the sick-bed of 
some ooor woman,” returned Mrs. Shngby. “ And 
now, tU'.ucvsf llenrv, I have a lavom to ask ot you.” 

“Name it,” said the baronet, m a low murmur — 
for his passions were furiously excited by his volup- 
tuous toymgs with his mistress. 

“You must write me a check for a thousand 
pounds,” replied the lady, winding her arms round 
his neck, and then literally glueing her lips to his. 

“ Oh 1 you are becoming very extravagant, Mar- 
tha,” said the baronet. “But I suppose I must 
yield ” 

“ You are a dear, generous fellow,” murmured 
the lady, as she suffered herself to be led to the 
sofa. 

* ^ * * * 

Aquaiter of an hour afterwards, Mrs. Slingsby 
lang the bell; and a sleek, comfortable-looking 
ihotman answered the summons. 

The lady was then sitting, in her usual quiet, 
placid manner, in a chair neai the table ; and the 
baronet was placed at a lespectful distance from 
her. 

“ Bring up luncheon, James,” said Mrs. Slingsby. 

“ Sir Ilenry, you will take a glass of champagne ? 
i know you are somewhat partial to it. But a de» 
canter of water for me, James.” 

“ Yes, madam — and the domestic withdrew. 

In a short time he returned, bearing a tray, which 
ho placed on the table, and then retired again. 

Haring paid their respects to the cold viands 
placed before them, the lady and gentleman did 
honour to the champagne, both drinking out of the 
same glass, the servant having only brought up one 
of the description suited to that particular wine. 

When the collation was ended, Mrs. Slingsby 
drank a tumbler of water to take away the smell 
of the champagne from her mouth ; but she did not 
appear to relish the lympid beverage quite so well 
as the rich juice of Epernay. 

The baronet then wrote the lady a cheque on his 
banker for a thousand pounds ; and, haying made a 
certain little appointment with her for a particular 
evening in the ensuing week, and at a place of ren- 
dezvous as convenient as it was safe, ho took his 
ioparture. 

Immediately after Sir Henry had left the abode 
of Mrs. Slingsby, that lady’s housekeeper sought 
the presence of her mistress, and was forthwith 
admitted to the private interview which she de- 
sired. 

“ What is it, Magdalen ? ” inquired Mrs. Slingsby, 
when the housekeeper stood in her presence. 

“ I ’m sorry, ma’am, to have any thing unpleasant 
for such ears as yours,” was the answer; “but I 
am convinced that scullion-girl is in the family- | 
•wav.” 

“ Magdalen ! ” ejaculated the pious lady, horrified 
at the mere idea. “ Oh ! do not utter any thing so 
uncharitable ! ” 

“ I am sure of it, ma’am, I repeat,” persisted the 
housekeeper. “In fact I’ve had my suspicions 
about it for a long — long time ; and now I ’m cer- 
tain*” 

** Magdalen,” said Mrs. Slingsby, m a tone of pro- 
found solemnity, “this is a dreadful occurrence to 
take place in a house which, I may safely assert, 


In's nevei yet been tainted with the breath of scan- 
dal — at least so long as I have occupied it. Are 
you sure that your conjecture is right ? ” 

“I would take my salvation oath that it is, 
ma’am,” responded the housekeeper. 

“ That expression on your part is incorrect, Mag- 
dalen,” observed Mrs. Slingsby, in a tone of mild 
reproach. “ But I of course believe all you tell me 
relative to that miserable — degraded girl. Let her 
be sent from the house this minute, Magdalen — this 
very minute ! Pay her any wages that may be due 
to her, and inform her that her box. shall be sent 
after her to her parents, with a note acquainting 
them of the reason for her abrupt discharge.” 

“ She has no parents, ma’am — she is an orphan,” 
“But she has friends, no doubt?” said Mrs. 
Slingsby, inquiringly. 

“ No, ma’am : I took her from the workhouse, on 
the recommendation of a lady— a friend of yours, 
ma’am — who visits them kind of places on a Sun- 
day, distributing hymn-books.” 

“ Disagreeable as the duty is, it must nevertheless 
be performed, Magdalen. And that duty, so incum- 
bent upon us, is to turn the lost girl into the street. 
Pay her the wages ” 

“ She has nothing to receive, ma’am. I advanced 

her money to buy herself decent clothes ” 

“ Then let her go away without any money — since 
she lias none to receiye,” interrupted Mrs. Slingsby 
“ To give her a single shilling, wore to encourage 
her in that shameless career of profligacy whereon 
she has already so far entered.” 

“ Your orders shall be obeyed, ma’am,” replied 
Magdalen ; and she withdrew to execute them — for 
she had a spite against the poor scullery-girl, who 
had been intriguing with one of this over-particular 
housekeeper’s own lovers. 

Shortly after this little occurrence which we have 
just related, Mr. Clarence Yilliers made his appear- 
ance in Old Burlington Street. 

He found his aunt alone in the drawing-room 
and, the moment he had paid his respects to her, he 
inquired for his much-beloved Adelais and her 
sister. 

“They are safe and well, Clarence,” answered 
Mrs. Slingsby. “ But before I summon them, it will 
be necessary that wo should have a little conversa- 
tion relative to the proper and prudent course now 
to be adopted. Sit down, Clarence, and grant me 
your attention.” 

The young man obeyed, and prepared to listen 
with all the patience he could call to his aid ; for 
much as he respected and really loved his aunt — 
whom he looked upon as a pattern of moral excel- 
j lence and virtue— he nevertheless experienced the 
anxiety of a lover to find himself in the presence of 
Adelais. 

“ I shall not detain you long, Clarence,” resumed 
Mrs. Slingsby: “and it is for your good that I am 
about to speak. In the first place, I fee! it due to 
myself to explain to you that, in receiving those 
young ladies into my house tlm other evening — and 
at so late an hour — I was influenced solely by that 
affection which I entertain towards you, and by my 
conviction of your thorough integrity of purpose.” 

“The mere fact of my bringing those almost' 
friendless girls to seek an asylum with von, dear 
aunt,” said Clarence, “ must* prove to you how care- 
ful I was of their reputation.” 

“And it was to assist your uptight views that I 
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received tliem without a moment’s hesitation,” added 
Mrs. Slingsby. “ You know that if X had the means, 
you should long ago have been put in possession of 
a sufficient fortune to have enabled you to compete 
with Mr. Francis Curtis in bidding with the merce- 
nary Mr. Torrens for his daughter. But— although 
my income is sufficient for my wants, and, thank 

heaven ! for a few little purposes of charity ” 

“ My dear aunt I ” interrupted Yilliers ; “ where- 
fore renew an explanation so unnecessary 

“ Because I would not have you suppose, Clarence, 
that I would for an instant sanction any underhand 
proceedings in respect to your union with Miss 
Toirens, had it been possible to have ensured that 
aim by means of her father’s consent. But,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Slingsby, “ I conceive that there are so 
many extenuating features in the case, that I can- 
not regret having glinted an asylum to that dear 
girl and her sister, "d m thus securing them alike 
from the perils of London, and from the pursuit of 
their father.” 

^ “ Your kindness towards them will render their 
hearts as grateful as mine is,” exclaimed the young 
man warmly. 

“ During the few days that my house has become 
their home,” continued Mrs. Slmgsby, “ they have 
endeared themselves to me by their affectionate dis- 
positions — their tranquil habits — their readiness to 
please — and a thousand amiable qualities; and 
therefore — for their own sakes, as well as yours — 

I am ready to do all in my power to serve them. 
But should Mr. Toirens happen to discover their 
. abode, conceive the scandal that would be creatod — 
the observations than would be excited ! ” 

“ My dear aunt, I would not for worlds compro- 
mise you in any way ! ” ejaculated Clarence. “But 
still ” 

“ Do not fear that I am anxious to rid myself of 
their charming company,” added Mrs. Slingsby. “ I 
am only flesirous that you yourself should adopt 
due caution, so as to avoid being followed hither by 
any one who might be employed by Mr. Torrens to 
watch you.” 

“ No imprudence on my part shall mar the suc- 
cess of my plans,” returned Clarence. “ The banns 
have been published at St. George’s once already — 
and next Sunday will be the second time ! It is 
scarcely probable that Mr. Torrens will become 
aware of this circumstance ; and he certainly would 
not, without any previous hint, conjecture that the 
preliminaries for our union had been adopted in so 
fashionable a chuicli as that in Hanover Square,” 
added Clarence, with a smile. “ Let two more Sun- 
days pass without the abode of my Adelais being 
discovered, and she will then become indissolubly 
mine ! ” 

“Have you seen any more of your kind friend, 
who so generously took your part the other eve- 
ning?” inquired Mrs. Slingsby, after a pause. 

« Captain Sparks ! ” exclaimed Clarence. “ Not 
since I met him, as I before informed you, at a 

tavern in the Strand ” 

“ Avoid taverns, my dear nephew ! ” interrupted 
Mrs. Slingsby, a cloud overspreading her counte- 
nance; “ for— -by all I have ever heard or read con- 
cerning them— they are fearful sinks of iniquity.” 

“Oh l not the respectable taverns, aunt,” replied 
Yilliers. “ I had purchased a very handsome pair of 
pistols to present to the Captain as a token of my 
esteem; and then I recollected that I was totally 


unacquainted with his address. X flew to the great 
army-agents at Charing Cioss; but there was no 
such namo as Captain Sparks in the List. ‘Weil— 

I thought he might he in the Navy, and off-I went 
to the Admiralty ; but no Captain Sparks ! I there- 
fore considered it fortunate when I accidentally met 
him in a tavern which I entered to procure some 
refreshment. He positively refused to accept the 
pistols — declaring that he had done nothing more 
than I should have done for him under similar cir- 
cumstances. But X thought there was something 
singular m the merry laugh which burst from Ins 
lips, when I proffered the case containing the pis- 
tols However, he is an excellent-hearted fellow — 
and I shall always hold myself his debtor. Wo 
walked together, on that occasion, as far as my 
own lodgings in Bridge Street, and he entertained 
me with a perfect fund of anecdote a.ll the time. 
Indeed, I am as much pleased with him, as I feel 
myself under an obligation to him.” 

“Gratitude is a rare virtue in this world,” re- 
marked Mrs. Slingsby, who seldom lost an opportu- 
nity of letting drop a moral maxim. “And now,” 
she continued, with a smile, “having taxed your 
patience to such an extent, I must give you iho well- 
merited reward. My kind and generous friend, Sir 
Henry Courtenay, has advanced me a certain sum of 
money, one half of which X require for charitable 
purposes of my own ; but the other X place at your 
disposal, to enable you to hire and furnish a suita- 
ble dwelling to receive your bride. Take this cheque, 
and to-morrow you can bring me my moiety.” 

“ Oh ! my dear aunt, have you borrowed of your 
friends to assist me?” exclaimed Clarence, over- 
whelmed by so much apparent generosity. 

“ Not entirely to assist yon, my dear nephew,” 
was the calm reply ; “ but partly, as you perceive, 
for myself. However, — say no more about the trifle 
which I present to you; and reward me by making 
a good use of it.” 

Clarence embraced his relative: Adelais and 
Rosamond were then summoned ; and the lovers 
were soon happy m cadi other’s society. 

We must now afford the reader some explanation 
relative to Mrs. Slingsby’s behaviour towards her 
nephew: and, in so doing, we shall throw addi- 
tional light upon the character of this lady. 

She was of a crafty — calculating disposition, and 
seldom performed any act, however trivial, without 
a selfish motive. The fact was that she had a very 
difficult part to play. Devoured with raging desires, 
she was compelled to adopt a calm, modest, and 
reserved exterior, and to conceal her debauchery be- 
neath the cloak of religion. Sir Henry Courtenay 
was necessary to her in more ways than one: neces- 
sary as a lover — and necessary as a treasurer, for 
she was totally dependent upon him in a pecuniary 
sense. The report relative to the recovery of a , 
portion of her late husband’s fortune, was a mere 
fabrication to account for her comfortable mode of 
life. Still she considered her position to he so dan- 
gerous, that she was compelled to fortify it by all i 
possible means. She really loved her nephew — 
for it often occurs that -women of her description 
are capable of a strong attachment of this nature : 
— but even had she entertained no regard for him 
at all, she would have pretended to do so — because 
ho was necessary to her. He was a means by which 
she could constantly trumpet forth her “ chai ir.ab-e 
deeds,” while she herself appeared unconscious iha* 
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they ever transpired. Taking good care that ho 
should know all she did in the cause of religion or 
humanity, she led him to believe in a great many 
tilings which she did not do ; and the consequence 
was that Clarence was never wearied of repeating, 
wherever he went, those praises which he conscien- 
tiously considered to be his aunt’s due. 

Now, when a near relation corroborates the state- 
ments made by friends , those statements receive a 
weight which places them beyond the pale of dis- 
belief. Thus the world read Mrs. Slingsby's cha- 
racter as Clarence himself read it and reported it. 
and with such an amount of testimony in her’ 
favour, she could defy scandal. Even the most ma- 
liciously-inclined dax*ed not venture a shake of the 
head, nor a shrug of the shoulder ; for “ surely her 
own nephew must know whether she were as good 
as she was represented ? Relations seldom praise 
each other behind their backs ; and when a dashing 
young fellow, like Clarence, was so enthusiastic in 
praise of his aunt, it was that he was thoroughly 
convinced of the sterling merit of her character ? ” 
Such would have been the arguments opposed to 
any detractive observations that scandal might dare 
to let drop concerning Mrs. Slingsby. 

The lady, finding her nephew so necessary to her 
interests, naturally sought not only to maintain the 
most complete deception relative to herself in his 
mind, but also to attach him towards her by sub- 
stantial acts of kindness. Thus she had readily 
consented to receive Adelais and Rosamond into 
her house, to oblige Clarenco ; and she now, with 
the same interested motive, made him a handsome 
pecuniary present. She let him know that she had 
been compelled to borrow the money (in advance of 
her imaginary income), to enhance the value of the 
gift, and also that the natural impression should 
arise in his mind — “ Excellent aunt* she embar- 
rasses herself to benefit me 1 ” 

The reader now fully understands how complete 
a mistress of duplicity — hypocrisy— and deceit was 
the widow of Old Burlington Street. Beneath that 
calm and placid demeanour — under that veil of 
sanctity — raged the most ardent lusts, and agi- 
tated the most selfish feelings. She was a living — 
walking-breathing lie. Her existence was one 
immense falsehood ; and yet so well did she main- 
tain the semblance of even the sternest virtue, 
that her real character was known only to two per- 
sons— Sir Henry Courtenay, and another whom it 
is not at present necessary to name. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

MR. SHEEPSHANKS. 

In a largo room, on a first-floor in St, Martin’s 
Lane, some three or four hundred persons, male and 
female, were assembled. 

At one end of the apartment was a raised plat- 
form, in the middle of which stood a capacious 
arm-chair behind a desk ; and on the said plat- 
form several sleek, oily, comfortable-looting gentle- 
men, all dressed in black, and wearing white cravats 
with no shirt-collars, were grouped together in 
conversation, . 

The body of the room was occupied by chairs 
for the accomodation of those who had “front 1 
seat tickets,” and forms for those who 
u back-seat tickets.” 


It is a remarkable fact that tbe votaries of tho 
Established Church invariably create social dis- 
tinctions in the very places instituted to propagate 
or maintain their creed. Thus every church be- 
longing to the “ Establishment ” has its pews for 
the rich and its pauper-seats; and in the assembly- 
rooms of the religious associations the same dis- 
tinction is drawn between aristocracy and demo- 
cracy. And these lines of demarcation are traced 
by men practising— or rather pretending to practise 
a religion which proclaims that all are equal in 
the eyes of G-od ! . 

. 0h 1 tbe Tlle hypociisy of these canting psalm- 
smgeis ! 

The room to which we have introduced our read- 
ers, was well lighted with wax-candles, and had 
two cheerful fires blazing away in the grates. 

The atmosphere was wamVthero were no un- 
pleasant draughts — and the f| tlr was covered with 
a duck drugget; — for your 'religious people aro 
mightily fond of comfort; and comfort was cor- 

T J? udied at fche offiecs of tlic South Sea Island 
JS ib lC" Circulating Society. 

In the second row of the « front-scat ticket ” de- 
partment, sate Mrs. Slingsby and the Misses Tor- 
rens. The two latter had thru- veils carefully 
drawn over their faces ; for Mrs. Sh’ngsby had in- 
sisted upon their accompanying her to this “ pious 
and soul-refreshing entertainment,” as they had not 
previously stirred out of doors from the moment 
they had taken up their abode with her. 

At a quarter-past six o’clock, two ushers, bearing 
white wands, passed up the room, preceding a 
short, stout, brandy-faced gentleman, who tried to 
look as demure and humble as he could, but who 
could not, however, subdue that consciousness of 
importance which seems to say, “ Ah l now I am 
causing a sensation ! ” 

And a sensation, too, he produced, sure enough ; 
for the gentlemon began clapping their hands and 
stamping on the floor, while the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs as if he were some victorious general 
who had just dofoafcod a French army of a hundred 
thousand men. 

Upon reaching the platform, the brandy-faced 
gentleman shook hands with the sleek and oily in- 
dividuals before alluded to; and the “sensation” 
became more exciting on the part of the spectators, 
as if it were a very clever thing indeed to shake 
hands in public. 

Then the brandy-faced man stepped a few paces 
back, and pretended to enter into very earnest con- 
versation with some leading member of the Com- 
} inlttee, while another member moved, in a drawling 
1 ding-song tone, " that their respected President, 
Mr. Jonathan Pugwasli, do take the chair.” 

This proposal was received with renewed ap- 
plause ; and the brandy-faced gentleman (for he it 
was who delighted in the euphonious name of Pug- 
wash) started as if quite astonished that such an 
honour should have been destined for him. He then 
proceeded to establish himself in the large arm-chair 
before mentioned ; and in a voice which sounded as 
if he were talking inside a barrel, called upon “ their 
respected friend, the Reverend Malachi Sawkins, to 
open the meeting with prayer.” 

Mr. Sawkins— a very demure-looking man in- 
deed proceeded to drawl out a long extempore 
prayer, in the course of which he led his audience 
to infer that heaven favoured that particular Society 
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more than all others ; and when lie had concluded, 
the chairman rose to explain the object of the extra- 
ordinary assembly that evening, although the said 
object was already well known to every individual 
present— aye, and to every soul who, passing up or 
down St. Martin’s Lane, might choose to stop and 
peruse the enormous bills placarded at the en- 
trance. * 

Mr. Jonathan Pug wash commenced by expressing 
his thanks for the high honour done him by select- 
ing him to preside over that meeting — an honour 
the more distinguished, inasmuch as it had been 
perfectly unexpected on his part. [ This was com- 
pletely false, it having been settled in Committee three 
days previously that he was to preside on this occa- 
sion ; but your zealots do not mind a white lie at 
times."] He was well aware of his own unworthi- 
ness ( Cries of * No ' no > ”) : yes — lie luas an un- 
worthy vessel — -but he hoped the Lord would sus- 
tain him in the onerous duty thrust upon lum. 
(“ Amen ' ” in a hollow , sepulchral tone from the 
Rev. Malachi Sawhin ) He thanked the ladies and 
gentlemen — or he should rather say his Christian 
sisters and brethren present, for the kind — the hand- 
some — the feeling manner in which they had con- 
tradicted his expressed belief of his own unworthi- 
ness. ( Cheers , and st Co it, Pugwash ' ” from a drun - 
hen gentleman m a remote corner of the room.) He 
need scarcely inform the highly respectable and in- 
fluential meeting then and there assembled, that 
the object of such assembly on that occasion was to 
hear certain accounts of the progress of the good 
cause, from the lips of a revered brother ( cheers ) 
who had just returned (renewed cheen) from along 
(more cheering ) — arduous (prolonged cheering) — 
and most perilous (vociferous cheering ) — mission to 
the islands of the South Seas (tremendous cheering, 
mingled with “ Brayvo ' ” from the drunken gentle- 
man in the remote corner.) He need scarcely say 
that Jie alluded to their dear — venerated — respected | 
— highly-prized — gifted — talented — persevering j 
friend,- Mr. Sheepshanks I (Cheers.) With these 
few observations, he would introduce Mr. Sheep- 
shanks to the meeting. ( Prolonged cheering.) 

The chairman sate down in an awful state of 
perspiration ; but, in another moment he rose j 
again ; for a little door at the back of the platform i 
had just been opened by one of the ushers — and 
behold I Joshua Sheepshanks appeared before the 
enraptured spectators. 

It would be impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
which now prevailed in the room. The cheering 
was tremendous — the waving of the ladies’ handker- 
chiefs created a perfect gale of chill air— and the 
drunken gentleman in the corner shouted so vocifer- 
ously that one old lady who sate near him would 
certainly have fainted fas she subsequently observed) 
if another old lady next to her hod not happened, 
“ by the merest accident in the whole world,” to 
have a small flask of cognac in her muff, and most 
charitably to place the said flask at her disposal. 

Mr. Sheepshanks was a tall, thin, sallow-faced 
man, with black hair combed sleekly over his fore- 
head, and sharp, piercing grey eyes, which seldom 
settled anywhere — but when they did, it happened 
(singularly enough 0 that they were sure to fix 
themselves on the prettiest faces in the room. 

Order being restored, Mr. Sheepshanks rose to 
address the audience. Having expressed his grati- 
tude for the truly Christian reception ho had re- 


ceived, he entered upon the subject so dear to all 
who had the good cause at heart. He stated that in 
the year 1823 the Committee of the Society had de- 
termined to send a missionary to some of the South 
Sea Islands to pave the way for the effectual carry- 
ing out of the objects of the Association. A sum 
of five hundred pounds was voted for the purpose; 
and he (Mr. Sheepshanks) had offered himself as a 
willing sacrifice to the good cause, although, as ho 
perfectly well knew, at the risk of being roasted 
and eaten by the savages amongst whom he was 
to venture. Understanding that a French ship was 
to sail for the South Seas, from Cherbourg, on an 
exploring expedition, he had repaired to that port, 
and had taken a passage in the vessel alluded to. 
In due time, and after experiencing tremendous 
weather, the ship touched at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thence proceeded towards the southern islands. 

“ It was on the 14th of March, 1824,” continued Mr. 
Sheepshanks, “ that we anchored off the beautiful 
island of Squizzle-o-Koo ; and I fell on my knees 
on the deck, to return thanks to that Providence 
which had at length brought me within sight of the 
scene of my labours. A refreshing influence came 
over me ; and my heart leapt, like a porpoise on 
the wide waters, at the cheering thought that I was 
about to render myself useful amongst the benighted 
savages so near at hand. A boat was lowered ; and 
the captain, the third mate, the purser, and myself 
were rowed ashore. I was provided with my Bible ; 
the captain and the mate took with them quanti- 
ties of looking-glasses, buttons, and toys ; and the 
ungodly purser armed himself with a bottle of 
rum.” 

An awful groan burst from the Rev. Mr. Sawkins, 
whereat Mr. Pug wash, who had fallen asleep, woke 
up. 

“Yes — dear Christian friends,” exclaimed Mr. 
Sheepshanks ; <e a bottle of rum 1 ” 

“And no fool he I ” cried the drunken gentleman 
in the corner. 

“ Order l order 1 ” vociferated Mr. Pugwash, rub- 
bing his eyes. 

At this crisis, a gentleman of foreign appearance, 
well-dressed, and adorned with a pair of very fierce 
moustachios, advanced from the body of the room 
towards the platform ; but at every three stops lie 
took, he paused for a few moments to examine Mr. 
Sheepshanks with strict scrutiny by the aid of an 
eye-glass. At first he seemed uncertain relative to 
some idea which had entered his head; but the 
nearer he approached the platform, and the more 
closely he examined Mr. Sheepshanks, the fainter 
became his doubts and the stronger his suspicions. 

At last — just as the missionary was about to 
resume the history of his adventures in respect to 
the island of Squizzle-o-Ivoo— life foreign stranger 
leaped upon the platform, Confronted the pious 
gentleman, and said in an ironical tone, u How you 
do, Monsieur Shipshang ? me vare much delight to 
see you dis vonee again ’’ 

Mr. Sheepshanks seemed confounded at the sud- 
den apparition of the foreign gentleman ; nut, 
speedily recovering his self-possession, he said, 
u Really, sir, you have the advantage of me. But 
if you will step into the private office — behind there 
— for a short time, I ” 

“ Oh 1 yes — you really have de advantage on me, 
Monsieur Shipshang,” interrupted the foreigner ; 
“ but you not get it again, do you see ? How do 
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Madame Shipshang, and de lifctlo Shipshang as was 
born at my bouse ? ” 

“This gentleman, sir,” said the Reverend Mr. 
Sawkins, addressing the foreigner in a tone of awful 
solemnity, and pointing towards Mr. Sheepshanks, 

“ is not married and has no children. His life is 
devoted to celibacy and good works.” 

“Good works!” ejaculated the Frenchman: 

“ den vot for ho come and swindle me ” 

“Oh!” groaned the Reverend Mr. Sawkins, 
holding up his hands in horror at the supposed base- 
ness of the imputation against the most savoury 
vessel of the whole Society. 

“Oh!” reverberated in a long echoing groan 
throughout the room ; for, as the reader may sup- 
pose, this strange scene had excited a powerful 
sensation amongst all present. 

“ Ah ! it all vare well,” exclaimed theFienchman, 
indignant at the awful groaning with which his 
words were received ; “ but let dis fellow Shipshang 

look me in de face, and ” 

“Call in a constable!” roared Mr. Pugwash, 
the chairman. 

“ Give the Frenchman fair play ! ” cried several 
voices. 

“ Bat is all me do ask of de British public,” said 
the Frenchman. 

But while he turned to address these words to 
the audience, Mr. Sheepshanks disappeared with 
remarkable abruptness by the private door at the 
back of the platform. 

“ 'Where ’s our reverend brother ? ” demanded ! 
Air. Pugwash, looking anxiously around. 

“ I am afraid he must be taken ill,” returned Mr. 
Sawkins. “ I will go and see.” 

And this reverend gentleman followed the pious 
missionary. 

The Frenchman then proceeded to acquaint the 
audience that he kept an hotel at Cherbourg, where 
Air. Sheepshanks arrived at the beginning of the 
year 1823; that the reverend gentleman continued 
to reside with him for upwards of ten months, 
spending money as profusely as if he possessed the 
pui se of Fortunatus ; that at the expiration of that 
period Mr. Sheepshanks departed, but returned at 
the end of a month, accompanied by a lady whom 
lie represented to be his wife, and who presented 
him with a pledge of her afFeetion some eleven 
months afterwards; that Mr. Sheepshanks and the 
lady, with the child, continued to honour the hotel 
•with their presence until the middle of the year 
1826, when they suddenly evaporated, leaving be- 
hind them a heavy bill unpaid and a portmanteau 
1 full of stones and straw ; that business had brought 
the Frenchman to London, and curiosity had in- 
duced him to enter that assembly upon reading the 
placard, wherein the euphonious name of Sheep- 
shanks prominently figured, at the door. 

This narrative produced, as may be supposed, an 
extraordinary sensation amongst the saints gathered 
together on this occasion. 

And no wonder! Was it, then, all a fabrication 
relative to Mr. Sheepshanks’ visit to the South Sea 
islands ? Had ho never proceeded farther than 
Cherbourg? were the funds of the Society lavished 
in riotous living and on a mistress ? was it the bet- 
ter to carry out the deception that be had pretended 
to sail in a French ship v instead of an English one? 
was he, In a word, an unmitigated impostor ? and 
were all the members of the Society his dupes ? 


These opinions seemed to be confirmed, when the 
Reverend Mr. Sawkins came back with the as- 
tounding intelligence that Mr. Sheepshanks was 
no where to be found in any part of the Society’s 
offices. 

Airs. Slingsby was overwhelmed with grief, and 
her two fair companions with astonishment; and 
as they rode home in a hackney -coach, the pious 
widow never ceased from dilating on the tremen- 
dous injury which the “ good cause ” would receive 
from the exposure of the flagrant turpitude of Air. 
Sheepshanks. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE BARONET AND HIS MISTRESS. 

On the following day — at about twelve o’clock, and 
somewhat to the surprise of Airs. Slingsby, who 
did not expect to see him so soon again— Sir Henry 
Courtenay paid the lady a visit. 

She happened to be alone when he was an- 
nounced ; and there was a constraint — amounting 
almost to an embarrassment — in his manner which 
she immediately perceived, and which alaimed her. 

“Has any thing happened, Hemy?” she in- 
quired anxiously, as he took a seat at sonic distance 
from her. 

“Nothing, Martha- — nothing,” answered the ba- 
ronet. “But I wish to have some very particular 
conversation with you.” 

“ I am all attention,” sho said, her suspense in- 
creasing. 

“ Now do not bo frightened,” exclaimed Sir Henry. 
“ Nothing has happened to annoy either you or me ; 
but what I am about to propose to you, is rather of 

an embarrassing nature— and ” 

“ Then pray bo quick and let mo know what 
brings you hither this morning,” said the lady, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“ Have patience ! ” cried the baronet. “ The fact 
is I have taken a fancy in a certain quarter — and, 
though I have striven hard to wrestle against it, it 
is every hour growing more powerful than my op* 
position.” 

“ What do you mean ! what can you mean ? ’* 
asked the widow, completely bewildeicd. 

“ Why do you receive into your house two young 

Indies of a beauty so ravishing ” 

“ Henry ! is it possible ? ” exclaimed Airs. Slings- 
by, a light suddenly breaking in upon her mmd. 

“It is very possible that I should feel an uncon 
querable — an invincible passion for Rosamond Tor- 
rens,” added the baronet, growing bolder now that 
the ice was fairly broken. 

“And you tell mo this to my face!” murmured 
the widow, in a hollow tone, while her countenance 
became purple with a rage which she dared not 
suffer to explode. 

; “ It is expressly to you that I am compelled to 

make the avowal,” was the deliberate reply; “ since 
it is at your hands that I expect assistance.” 

“ At my hands ! 55 almost shrieked the widow*. 

“ Beware bow you alarm the house I ” said the 
baronet. “ You will do much better to listen to me 
attentively.” 

“ Proceed,” gasped Airs, Slingsby, 

“ You arc well aware that there are certain na- 
tures which cannot master their inclinations, how- 
ever strenuously they may endeavour to do so,” 
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resumed Sir Henry Courtenay, drawing his chair 
closer to that on which his mistress was seated. 
“You yourself are of such a* disposition— and I am 
not less so. It would have been impossible for you 
to remain chaste : your passions are of that ardour 
which must be gratified— or they would consume 
you.” 

“Wherefore this strange expatiation upon my 
fillings? ” inquiied’the widow bitterly. 

“ Simply to prove an extenuation for myself/’ 
was the response. “ I have seen Rosamond but 
three times, and have not spoken a dozen words to 
her ; and yet I am maddened with desire — devoured 
with cravings which the possession of her can alone 
assuage. I again assure you that I have essayed 
to conquer these feelings, for my sake — for hers — 
but principally for yours, — and all in vain ! I do 
not loye you the less — I shall not neglect you on 
her account. And, as a woman of the world,” ho 
added, fixing his eyes in a penetrating manner upon 
her countenance, as if to read the impression his 
words made on her mind, — “as a woman of the 
world, I repeat, you cannot imagine that it is pos- 
sible for me always to remain faithful to you I ” 

“ At least you are candid with me,” observed the i 
widow, her tone expressing bitter irony. 

“ That is the great merit of my present avowal,” 
said the baronet calmly. “ But liow foolish you are 
to manifest so much annoyance. You are well 
aware that I cannot subdue my feelings, nor con- 
trol my passions more than yourself ; and it will 
bo better for you to assist me ” 

“ Assist you in debauching that young girl — the 
sister of her whom my nephew is to marry!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Slingsby. 

“ Listen, Martha,” exclaimed Sir Henry. “ I 
have formed this sudden caprice — or whim— or 
whatever you may choose to term it ; and I will 
spare no money and no trouble to accomplish my 
pqrpose. A man with twenty thousand a-year can 
afford a trifle to gratify his wishes in this or any 
other respect.” 

“ But the idea is perfectly insane ! ” cried the 
widow. “33 von if I were to consent to aid you in 
your purpose, the result must inevitably involve a 
fearful exposure.” 

“ Hot at all,” replied the baronet, “ The means 
are easy, and can be rendered perfectly secure. I 
gave you a thousand pounds yesterday — the largest 
sum you have ever yet had from me at one time; 
and I will present you with a cheque for two thou- 
sand more the day that Rosamond becomes mine.” 

“You would not marry her?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Slingsby, in a tone of unconcealed alarm. 

“ Yes — rather than not possess her,” replied the 
baronet. 

“Oh! this is truly absurd!” said the widow. 
u What 1 so powerful an attachment towards a 
yourig girl whom you have only seen three times ! ” 

“ Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless a 
fact ! ” cried Sir Henry. “ But there is a wide dif- 
ference between the feelings I entertain towards 
you and her. You are necessary to me, to a certain 
extent — because you are an agreeable companion 
as well as a desirable woman. Shq is a mere child 
— but a very beautiful one; and, moreover, tbe 
sudden fancy I have taken for her is so strong that 
1 cannot resist it. You see that my resolution is 
fixed. With or without your aid, I prosecute n v 
purpose.” 


“ If you are really so determined ” 

“ I am,” said the baronet.” 

“ Then I must assist you in this dangerous — dif- 
ficult proceeding,” added Mrs. Slingsby, somewhat 
consoled by the idea of the two thousand pounds 
that were to find their way into her purse as the 
price of her services. “ But when i reflect on the 
matter, I behold a thousand perils from which I re- 
coil Were an exposure to take place, the entire 
fabric of— of 

“Hypocrisy,” suggested the baronet. “You and 
I need not mince words together.” 

“Well — hypocrisy,” continued the lady, “would 
be thrown down— and I should stand revealed to 
the world in the most dreadful colours. Then, the 
real nature of ok s* connexion would be instantly 
perceived ” 

“ But all these terrible evils are to bo avoided by 
prudence,” interrupted the baronet. “I am not 
more anxious for exposure than yourself; nor should 
I wish to compromise you. Our amour has existed 
for years— and the world suspects it not, even in the 
most distant manner we will contrive to retain 
the veil over it until the end.” 

“ Then how do you wish me to proceed ? ” inquired 
the widow, with a cold shudder, as she thought of 
the perils attending the undertaking. 

“By operating on the mind — by modelling the 
imagination of that young girl to suit my purpose,” 
answered Sir Henry. “With a woman of the 
world like you, this is an easy task. Insinuate 
certain notions into her bosom — inflame her — ex- 
cite her ” 

“ This is more difficult than you imagine,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Slingsby : “ because she and her sister 
are constantly together.” 

“Devise a means to employ Adelais in one room 
for two or three hours at a time, while you have 
Rosamond with you in another,” said Sir Henry. 
“ If you enter on the task with a good will, you will 
find it easy enough.” 

“But in ten days Adelais will become the wife of 
Clarence; and the sisters, accompanied by him, will 
repair to Torrens Cottage to throw themselves at 
the feet of the incensed father. Rosamond will then 
quit my house altogether.” 

“ Ten days ate sufficient to imbue her now inno- 
cent mind with such new sensations— such volup- 
tuous thoughts— such eager desires, that her sur- 
render will bo easy and certain,” persisted the atro- 
cious villain, who thus calmly reasoned on the 
means o£ undermining so much virtue. 

“I do not tlimk so,” observed Mrs. Slingsby. 
“If I proceed too rapidly, I shall alarm her, instead 
of inflaming her imagination. Besides, you judge 
the world by what you yourself are, and by what 
you know of me. Bat, frail and guilty as I am, 
Henry,” she added in an impressive tone, “be- 
lieve mo when I declare my conviction that more 
virtuo is to be found m woman than you would be 
inclined to suspect.” 

Sir Henry laughed heartily at this observation ; 
then, rising from his seat, he took up his hat, say- 
ing, “ At all events, dearest Martha, act so that l 
may present you withthecheque assoonas possible/ 5 

He kissed her, and departed from the house, 
chuckling at the success of his endeavour to make 
his mistress the instrument of his diabolical design 
against tlio pure — the beautiful — the unsuspecting 
Rosamond. 
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CHAPTER XXXVTI. 

TOM RAIN AND JACOB. 

It was Saturday evening ; and Rainford was pro- 
ceeding up Gray’s Inn Lane, wrapped in his white 
great coat, and with a woollen “ comforter ” reach- 
ing up almost to his nose, when he suddenly felt 
some one pull him by the sleeve. 

He turned round, and, by the light of a lamp, be- 
held the lad Jacob. 

“ Well, you young rascal ! ” exclaimed Tom — but 
with an anger more affected than real, for he was 
i not a man to cherish vindictive feelings towards an 
1 enemy so utterly unworthy his resentment as that 
pale, weak, and sickly boy : “I wonder you have the 
, face to accost me, after joining in that abominable 
! scheme to intrude upon the privacy of my dwelling 
three or four nights ago.’’ 

’ “ I hope you will forgive me, Mr. Rainford,” said 

the lad : “ for you must know,” added he emphati- 
j cally, <e it was n’t altogether my fault. I was bound 
j to obey the man who gave me food. But do you 
1 know, sir, what has become of Mm? Oh I Mr. 
i Rainford — I am well aware that he did deserve 
punishment at your hands ; but — pray forgive me — 

I hope ” 

‘ c You hope that I did not kill him ? ” said the 
highwayman in a deep, hollow-toned voice. “ Why 
— do you suppose that T am a likely person to com- 
mit murder — intentionally ? ” 

“ Oh ! no — -no,” replied the boy. “ And yet — — ” 

££ And yet what ? ” asked Rainford. 

££ And yet it is so strange that he should never 
have been seen at any of his usual haunts ” added 
J acob. 

££ Gome along with me,” said Rainford abruptly. 
“ We cannot stand talking in the street — and I want 
to have some conversation with you. But do you 
kiiow any place close at hand — any public-house, I 
mean — where we could have a private room for an 
hour or so ? ” 

£< Yes, sir,” replied Jacob, after a moment’s re- 
flection. ££ This way.” 

He turned abruptly down into a narrow, dark, 
dirty thoroughfare, called Baldwin’s Gardens, and 
conducted the highwayman into a low public-house, 
where, upon inquiry, they were immediately ac- 
commodated with a private room on the second 
floor, 

Rainford ordered the fire to be lighted and a bot- 
tle of wine to be brought up ; and when these in- 
structions were complied with, he renewed the con- 
versation with Jacob. 

££ And so nothing has been heard of Old Death ? ” 
he said, in as tranquil a manner as he could as- 
, sume. 

£< Nothing,” replied Jacob. “ A man named J osh 
Pedler called at Bunce’s this morning early, and 
wanted to see Mr. Bones, on account of a thief, 

1 known as Tim the Snammer, who was to go up be- 
fore the magistrate to-day ; and it appears that Mr. 
* Bones had promised to get him off. Pedler was in 
a dreadful way when he heard that we had n’t seen 
any thing of the old man for two or three days ; and 
ho swore that it was all a hoax, and that Bones 
wanted to stick to the money that had been paid 
him, and shirk the job. Then comes a girl about an 
hour afterwards; and she said she was Tim the 


Snammer’s wife — Mutton-faced Sal they call her; — 
and a deuce of a rumpus she made also.” 

££ Do you know a person called Tidmarsh ? ” de- 
manded Rainford, after a few moments’ reflection— 
for he was anxious to learn if the hoy were acquaint- 
ed with the establishments in Turnmill and Red 
Lion Streets. 

<£ I know him by name very well — and that ’s all,” 
replied Jacob. “He is a fence, and lives somewhere 
in Clerkenwell. But pray tell me, Mr. Rainford, if 
you know what has become of the old man.” 

“ I can tell you nothing about him, my boy,” said 
the highwayman. “ Surely he was not so very kind 
to you ” 

“ He kind ! Oh ! no — far from that l ” cried 
Jacob, in a tone of evident sincerity. “But I was 
so dependant on him, that — unless I turn thief again 

— as I once was ” 

He stopped short, and burst into tears. 

“ My poor lad,” said Tom Rain, affected by this 
ebullition of grief on the part of the wretched boy, 
“if you are afraid of wanting bread, you may banish 
those alarms — at least for the present.” 

And he threw a handful of sovereigns upon the 
table. 

“ Are these for me ? ” ci’ied Jacob, scarcely able to 
believe his eyes. 

“ Yes — every one of them,” answered the high- 
wayman. “ But on this condition — that you tell me 
how Old Death discovered my late abode t in Lock’s 
Fields, and what was his object in entering it along 
witli you and that sneaking fellow, Toby Bunco.” 

“I will tell you all — everything I know, Mr. 
Rainford,” exclaimed Jacob, “But,” he added 
slowly, “you will find that I do not deserve this 
kindness at your hands.” 

“I can scarcely blame you for obeying the person 
on whom you were dependant,” said the highway- 
man. “Come — gather up the money, and make 
haste with your information.” 

As Jacob secured the gold about his person, his 
dark eyes were lighted up, and his cheeks were 
flushed with a glow of animation. 

“ I can tell you much more than you suppose, 
Mr. Rainford,” he resumed in a few moments ; “ and 
if I begin at the proper place, what I have to say 
will go farther back than the affair the other night 
in Lock’s Fields.” 

“Then begin with the beginning,, Jacob,” said 
Tom, lighting a cigar. “ There — drink another 
glass of wine ; and now fire away. But mind and 
tell me nothing save the truth ; for I shall soon see 
if you are deceiving me.” 

“ I won’t deceive you, Mr. Rainford,” cried the 
boy; “and will soon convince you that I am in 
earnest. Besides, it is my interest to make a friend 
of you — even if it was n’t my inclination. And now 
to begin. You remember the morning you was had 
up at Bow Street ? Well — Old Death had told me 
to watch you when you came out of Tuilock’s — to 
dog you about — to find out where you lived and 
any thing else I could glean concerning you.” 

“ What was that for ? ” demanded Tom. 

“He did not tell me then” answered Jacob* 
“ hut I have ascertained since — and you will be able 
to guess by and bye. Well, I did follow you that 
morning — I saw you nabbed by Dykes, the runner 
■—and I went up to Bunce’s to tell Old Death wnat 
had happened. Then he cut off to Watkins and 
Bertinshaw, Who came and bailed you, I was 




ordered to watch about the police-court, and see 
wnere you went to ; and I followed you to Pall 
Mall— then I dogged you back again — and when the 
Jewess’s case was over, I lost sight of you somehow 
or another.” 

“ And you duly made your report to Old Death ? ” 
T5a id Tom inquiringly. 

“ Of course,” replied Jacob. “ Two or throe days 
afterwards I was set to watch yon again, when you 
left Bunco’s one afternoon ; and I followed you 
down to an eating-house in the Strand. You stayed 
there about two hours ; and at length you came out 
'With a tall, handsome young gentleman ” 

“ Ah ! I recollect ! ” cried the highwayman : 
<( it was Clarence Villiers. But go on, ray boy.” 

“ I only mention all these little things to convince 
you that I am telling the exact truth,” said J acoh. 
“Well — from the Strand I followed you and the 
gentleman as far as Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
where you parted. I dogged you, Mr, Rainford, 
over to the Elephant and Castle Tavern, where you 
met a lady and the little boy ” 

“ Yes — Charley Watts ! ” ejaculated the high- 
wayman, gradually becoming more interested in 
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Jacob Smith’s narrative, because each successive, 
step thereof afforded fresh evidence of its truth. 

“ You joined the lady and the little boy,” con- 
tinued Jacob; “and when you all stopped for a 
short time at the window of a jeweller’s shop, the 
lady lifted up her veil — and I knew her again.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Tom, with a sudden start. 

“ Yes, sir, — I recognised Miss Esther de Medina 

But are you 'angry, sir 1 have I said anything 

to offend you 2 ” 

“No— no, Jacob,” returned the highwayman, the 
cloud which had gathered upon his countenance 
suddenly disappearing. “ Co on, my boy.” 

" Then I saw you take the lady and the little boy 
-into the shop, and yon bought a pair of ear-rings, 
which you gave to the lady ; and as you came out 
again, I heard you say to her, ‘ This present is a kind 
of recompense for the diamonds which X made you 
give v ' o r something to the same meaning.” * , 

“ Yes — I remember that I did make use of those 
or similar words I ” cried Rainford. “ But how the 
deuce did it happen that I never once caught a 
glimpse of you ? ” 

“ Oh l sir — I acted with so much caution,” repl£o4 
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tbs lad ; “ and tlien you did not suspect that you was 
watched.” 

“ True ! ” said Tom thoughtfully. “ And of 
course you reported all this to Old Death?” 

f< I followed you on to Lock’s Fields, and then 
returned to Seven Dials, where I told Mr. Bones 
and Mrs. Bunco all I had seen and heard..” 

“ And what did they say ? Tell me every thing, 
Jacob/' exclaimed the highwayman. 

“ They seemed very much surprised to think that 
you and Miss Esther wei e intimate together ” 

Jacob suddenly paused — for again did a dark 
cloud overspread Tom Bain’s countenance. 

“ Go on, Jacob,” he said, observing that the lad i 

was alarmed. “ I am subject to a sudden pain 

hut it is nothing at all. Go on, I say. You were 
telling me that Old Death and that disgusting 
woman, Mrs. Bunce, were very much astonished at 
a certain circumstance. Well — and what did they 
say ? ” 

“ They asked me whether either you, sir, or the 
lady took any little thing — when the jeweller’s back 
was turned,” replied Jacob, timidly , “ but I assured 
them that you did not.” 

A scornful smile curled the highwayman’s lips, 
and then lie puffed away violently at his cigar— 
apparently wrapped in deep reflection. 

“Shall I tell you any more, sir? ” asked Jacob, 
whom a few minutes of profound silence had elapsed. 

“ Yes, my boy : go on I ” cried Tom, turning to- 
wards him again. 

“ The very next night,” resumed Jacob, /* Mr. 
Bones and me were walking down ‘Southampton 
Row, Russell Square, you know — when I obsexwed 
Miss Esther do Medina in a shop ” 

“Where there was a post-office? ” ejaculated the 
highwayman, hastily. 

“Just so, sir. And she was reading a letter,” 
continued Jacob. “ Then mo and Old Death fol- 
lowed her down to another post-office — it was in 
llolborn — where she posted a letter which she had 
with her. 1 crept close up to her and saw the ad- 
dress on it just before she dropped it into the box.” 

“ And what was that address ? ” demanded Ram- 
ford, 

“ T. 21., JS To. 5, Brandon Street, LocVs Fields was 
the answer. 

“And you of course told that to Old Death? ” 

“Yes — and he desired mo to follow the lady to 
see where she lived ; which I did, and traced her to 
Great Ormond Street. Then I went back to 
Bunco’s, and acquainted Mr tBones with this fact 
also. lie was very much pleased ; and soon after- 
wards you came in. He then told you about going 
to Shooter’s Hill to stop a tradesman and liis wife ; 
but I afterwards found out that it was only a gag 
to get you out of the way next night.” 

“ Ah ! I thought as much 1 ” cried Rainford. 
“ And now, I suppose, wo come to the visit which 
Mr. Bones, Toby Bunce, and yourself paid to my 
lodgings ? ” 

“ Exactly so,” said Jacob. “ Early the next 
morning X was ordered by Old Death to post my- 
self all day long in Great Ormond Street, and see 
that Miss Esther did n’t go out. I kept watch, and 
saw her several times at the window just for a mo- 
ment : so I knew she was at home. In the evening 
Old Death and Mr. Bunce came and fetched me, and 
we went over to a public-house opposite your lodg- 
ings in Brandon Street. On the way I learnt what 


they meant to do; for it was to carry oft' the 
boy — 

“ Poor little Charley Watts ! ” ejaculated Rain- 
ford, totally unprepared for this announcement. 
“But what harm had he done to them? or what 
could they want with him ? ” 

“ I do n’t exactly know, sir,” replied Jacob. “ In- 
deed, I do n’t think Toby Bunce knew himself. But 
I can’t help thinking that it was somehow or ano- 
ther connected with a certain letter which Old 
Death let fall, and which 1 picked up and kept. It 

beais the signature of Sarah Watts ” 

“ The poor woman who died at Bnnce’s house 1 ” 
cried the highwayman. “ Where is that letter ? ” 
“Here, sir,” answered Jacob; and with these 
words he produced tlie document from his pocket, 
and handed it to Tom Rain. 

The highwayman hastened to peruse it with the 
greatest interest and attention ; hut he was evi- 
dently disappointed when he peiceived that it 
afforded iio clue to the person to whom it was ori- 
ginally intended to be sent. 

“I shall keep tins letter, Jacob,” he said, after 
some minutes of profound reflection. 

Do so, Mr. Ramford,” returned the lad. “ And 
now you see that I am acting sincerely with you.” 

• { Quite,” remaiked the highwayman, in an ab- 
sent manner ; for he suddenly remembered the cir- 
cumstance of Old Death declaiing that he had lost 
a particular letter on the memorable night which 
was marked with so many strange occurrences. 
“Yes, Jacob,” he continued, after a long pause, 
« you are right. It must have been in connexion 
with this letter that the old man wanted to carry 
off the boy. Perhaps he had discovered some clue 
to unravel the mystery of Chaidey’s birth, and 
meant to turn the secret to his own advantage? 
But, if so, he must have had some better trace than 
this letter, which certainly says a great deal, and 
yet leaves the one grand point — who Charley's mother 
really is— in complete darkness 1 However,” added 
Tom" who had been musing aloud, rather than ad- 
dressing his lemarks to Jacob, “ time will perhaps 
clear up all.” * 

“ You see, sir/' continued Jacob, “I was set to 
watch in Great Ormond Street to find out whether 

Miss Esther w T ent over to yon ” 

“ To me /” ejaculated Ramford, as if taken by 
surprise. “ But— go on, my boy— go on 1 ” 

“And as I knew that she was at home when 
Old Death and Toby Bunce came to join me there,” 
pursued the lad, “ wc of course thought it was all 
right. You may, therefore, judge how Old Death 
and me were surprised, when wo went up into the 

bed-room at your lodgings ” 

“Enough of that, Jacob 1” cried Ramford, start- 
ing uneasily. “And now tell me why Old Death 
seemed so anxious all along to find out every thing 
ho could about me?” * 

“ Lord I sir, can’t you guess ? ” exclaimed the 
boy. “He knew that you could be useful to him, 
and lie wanted to get you completely into his power. 
By knowing all that concerned you, ho — — ” 

“I understand, Jacob,” again interrupted the 
highwayman ; “ and it is just as I suspected. You 
are a good lad for telling me all this — and I will 
not leave you to want— in case,” he added hastily, 
“your old master should not happen to turnup again, 
But I do not think I shall stay many days in London, 
Jacob, However, I will see you again shortly— 
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and we will have a talk together about what is best 
to be done for you. One word, by tho bye — do you 
know how this letter which you gave me, happened 
to fall into Old Death’s hands ?” 

“Not all, sir — unless Mrs. Dunce found it about 
the poor woman who died the other night at her 
house.” 

“ That is what I suspect,” observed Rainford. 
“Indeed it must have been so. The deceitful 
w oman ! — after my paying her so handsomely, to 
keep back the document ! But it has found its 
way to my pocket at last, in spite of her and Old 
Death. And now, Jacob, tell me about yourself. 
How long have you been in the service of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Bones ?” 

“ I wish you had time, sir,” said the boy, “ to lis- 
ten to my story : it would be a relief to me to tell 
it — for I already feel towards you as I never felt to 
any one before. Indeed, I was sorry to bo employed 
against you in any way : but I could n’t help my- 
self. • I remember tlie evening that I watched you 
over to Lock’s Fields : — I was so moved — I hardly 
can describe how — by seeing that little boy Charley 
with you ; for I thought how good you was towards 
mm, and what an excellent heart you must have, 
— and when I got hack to Bunco’s, I could n’t 
pluck up courage to tell Old Death any thing 
about you, for fear he might mean you some in- 
jury. Ho wovei',” added Jacob, wiping his eyes, “ he 
did get it all out of mo at last ” 

“Never mind, my lad,” interrupted Ramford, 
moved by Jacob’s contrition : “ all you have told me 
this evening has fully atoned for the mischief you 
previously did mo. Besides, as I bofoie said, you 
weie forced to obey your master. And now,” he 
added, after refoi ring to his handsome gold repeater, 
“ I do n’t mind if I sit another hour with you here ; 
and while I smoke my cigar, you shall tell me the 
history of your life.” 

“ I will, sir,” exclaimed the boy, eagerly. “ But 
I warn you before-hand it is a long one — that is, if 
I tell it as I should like to do.” 

“ Tell it in your own way, my boy,’* cried Rain- 
ford ; “ and never mind the length.” 

The highwayman settled himself in a comfortable 
manner in his chair; and Jacob proceeded to relate 
the history of his life. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TI1E HISTORY OF JACOB SMITH. 

“My cailiest recollections are associated with the 
occupation of playing all day long in the streets, 
ra company with other infants. This was in Upper 
■Wlntecross Street, St. Luke’s ; where I and those 
other children lived with a woman, who pretended to 
keep a boarding-school at which she leceived chil- 
dren to live with her altogether for one shilling 
and eight-pence a- week each : but she used to turn 
us all out early in the morning with a piece of 
hard mouldy bread to nibble for our breakfast, 
and fetch us home again when it grew dusk in 
the evening. She would then give us each ano- 
ther piece of bread for supper, and we went to bed. 
But what a bed 1 A few old sacks thrown over a 
heap of straw in a little room about six feet long by 
iour and a half in width, served upwards of a dozen 
children as a sleeping-room. There we used to cry 
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ourselves to rest, famished with insufficiency of 
food — and awake again in the morning to undergo 
fresh privations. 

u I said there were about twelve of us under the 
care of this Mother Maggs — as she was called. They 
chiefly belonged to very poor parents, who were en- 
gaged all day long at work, and were therefore 
glad to get rid of their children, who would other- 
wise only be an encumbrance to them. Some few 
were, however, the illegitimate offspring of poor 
servant-girls in place; but'neaily all had parents 
who came to see them from time to time and per- 
haps gave them a few pence. I was not, however, 
so fortunate as the rest ; for no one ever came to 
see me — at least that I was aware of— until I was 
about nine years old; and 1 heard that the twenty- 
pence a-week allowed for my board and lodging, 
was left regularly for Mother Maggs at the neigh- 
bouring chandler’s shop every Saturday morning. 
Mother Maggs seemed to think that I had really no 
friends— for, though she bullied us all pretty well, 
she bullied me ten thousand times more than the 
rest. 

! rt The habit of turning a dozen little children, 
some of whom were only just able to walk, into 
the street in the way I have described, was not likely 
to be always unattended with disagreeable conse- 
quences. Sometimes a child was run over, and 
cither severely wounded or killed. In the latter 
case, no Coroner’s Inquest ever sate on the body: 
the exposure of Mother Maggs’s neglect towards 
us, would have drawn the attention of tho parochial 
authorities towards her. But when a death hap- 
pened in that way, the old woman used to put the 
body into a sack and carry it some distance into 
the country, where she would sink it in a pond or 
ditch. Often, however, the corpse of a dead child 
has been allowed to remain in our room till it was 
quite putrid, Mother Maggs not having time or 
inclination to remove it before. And, on those oc- 
casions, wo ivho were alive in that room were so 
frightened to be with the dead body in the dark, 
that we shrieked and screamed till the noise reached 
the old woman’s ears in the public-house next 
door; and so savage was she at being disturbed in 
her gin and her gossip, that she has half murdered 
us by way of making us hold our tongues ! 

“ Sometimes a child was lost ; and if the parents, 
on being informed of it, expressed regret or anger, 
Mother Maggs would take some trouble to find it 
again : if not, she did not put herself out of tho 
way respecting the matter. In addition to her 
boarding-house for children, she let out lodgings to 
persons of either sex ; and, as she was not particu- 
lar so long as she got paid, her house was nothing 
more or less than a common brothel. She was al- 
ways saying she had no time to do any thing which 
ought to be done: and if being all day in the 
public-house was a necessary duty, she certainly 
had no time for other purposes. Though not often 
tipsy, she was never actually sober— but in a con- 
stant state of muzziness. Liquor did not improve 
her temper : on the contrary it made her irritable — 
sometimes ferocious; and I have seen her fight with 
other women until her face was covered with long 
seams made by the finger-nails, and pouring with 
blood. 

“ You cannot suppose that all these things which 
I have just told you or that I am going to tell you 
directly, in connexion with Mother Maggs’s esta- 
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blishment, were noticed or understood by me when 
C was quite a child there : but you must remember 
that I stayed at that den until I was nine, and in 
the course of those years ail I saw made a deep 
impression on my mind ; and what was then dark 
and unintelligible to me, has since been made clear 
and plain by experience and by reflection on those 
scenes and circumstances. 

“ You will wonder how my wretched companions 
and myself managed to live, since we only had a 
piece of bread each, night and morning. We kept 
body and soul together in a variety of ways, chiefly ; 
feeding, like swine, upon all the offal and remnants 
of vegetables, cooked or raw, that -we found in the 
street. There was a dust-bin in the court where 
Mother Maggs’s house was in AVhitccross Street; 
and every day, just upon one o’clock, we used to 
crowd round it, waiting till the neighbours came to 
empty their potato-peelings ur the refuse of their 
meals into that general receptacle. Then we would 
greedily appropriate to our use the scraps which 
not even the very poorest of thp poor chose to eat. 
The potato*peelings (most poor families skin tlieir 
potatoes after they are boiled) were quite a dainty 
to us : the heads and bones of fish and such-like 
refuse were also welcome to our empty stomachs. 
Then wo were accustomed to go prowling about 
the street to snatch a slice of raw bacon or a bit 
of cheese from the board in front of a butter-shop ; 
or steal a turnip or a carrot from an old woman’s 
stall; or else lay unlawful hands upon the horses’ 
flesh in the oatsVmeat shops. This last article of 
food was much fancied by ns. It was comparatively 
easy to steal ; and whdn we did get such a prize as 
a large lump of carrion, with a stick thrust through 
it, we felt as happy for the time being as if we had 
found a treasure. Then we used to conceal our- 
selves in some dark court, and take a bite round 
— each in his turn — until it was all gone. I am 1 
afraid I disgust you with these details; but you de- 
sired me to tell my story in my own way — and I 
want you to understand the dreadful mode of life j 
which thousands of poor children lead in the 
wealthiest city in the world. I am suie, when I 
have thought of it all since, and when I see little 
boys and girls paddling in that neglected manner 
about the streets, my blood runs cold at tho idea 
that while some human beings are ridmg in their 
carriages and living in palaces, others arc prowling 
in the low neighbourhoods, happy If they can steal j 
a lump of putrid carrion I 
<f You may next ask what we did for clothes — it 
being very clear that Mother Maggs could not sup- 
ply us with wearing apparel out of twenty-pence a- 
week. 'Well— -the fact is we scarcely had any clothes 
on at all. As for a cap or shoes and stockings, I 
declare solemnly I never wore any one of those ar- 
ticles from the earliest period of my recollection 
until I was nine years old. A little ragged frock, 
ancl that was all; yes, that was all — summer or 
winter \ But where did even the ragged frock come 
from ? I really hardly know : I am at a loss to say 
exactly how we did get even that one garment each. 
Sometimes a child would be taken away by its 
parents, who might, perhaps, bring it some decent 
clothing ; 'then the cast-off rags in this case would 
fall to the lob of the most ragged of those who were 
left behind. Now and then a slop-seller in the 
neighbourhood would give one of us some old frock 
which was useless to himself ; and occasionally we 


w ould steal one, when we could. You may ask ms 
why we did not steal shoes also ? So we did, if an 
opportunity served : but then wo could do without 
shoes, and the eldest of the lot of us was on those 
occasions commissioned to sell the plunder at a 
rag-shop, to afford means to buy a little better food 
than usually fell in our. way. These occurrences 
wore, however, rare — so rare, that they constituted 
perfect holidays in the Indeous monotony of our fa- 
mished lives ; — for the shopkeepers m poor neigh- 
bourhoods are constantly on the alert to watch the 
movements of tho j uvenile prowlers. 

“The ages of the children under the care of 
Mother Maggs averaged from three to ten ; and the 
eldest of course bullied the youngest, while Mrs. 
Maggs bullied us all. Misery did not make us lit- 
tle ones friendly together. On the contrary, we 
fought, quarrelled, and ill-treated each other as much 
as we could. I must relate to you one anecdote— 
although I now shudder when I think of it, and 
have often since shed tears of repentance. There 
was one boy, named Tib Tucker, about eight years 
old, who used to behave in a more merciless manner 
towards me than the i est did. He would take away 
my bread from me whenever he caught me eating it 
apart and alone ; and he laid to me many thefts on 
Mother Maggs’s cupboard which he himself com- 
mitted. These false reports got me many and many 
a good beating from the enraged hag; and, in a 
word, this boy’s tyranny became so insufferable, 
that X was resolved to adopt some desperate mea- 
sure to put an end to it. I was then but little more 
than six years old ; a fiendish instinct of revenge, 
however, urged me to act. I secreted a pin about 
my rags ; and one day when Tib Tucker was try- 
ing to take away the morsel of mouldy bread which 
Mother Maggs had just given me, I suddenly thrust 
the pin into his right eye. He screamed in dread- 
ful agony, and brought down Mother Maggs into 
the court. I had not run away — terror, or rather 
horror at what I had done, nailed me to the spot. 
The bully’s tale was soon told. I expected to 
be half murdered by the dreadful woman ; but, to 
my surprise*, she suddenly took my part — declared 
that I had shown a proper spirit — and consoled Tib 
Tucker with the assurance that if he would only 
permit me to operate on the other eye in the same 
manner, he would prove a perfect fortune to his 
parents. * There ’s nothing like a blind child to 
draw alms,’ she said : 4 but one eye ’s no good — you 
should be blind of both.’ — I remember her words as 
well as if they had only been uttered yesterday ; 
and, the more so, as they seemed to be prophetic— 
as X shall explain presently, 

“ The terrible vengeance which I had taken upon 
my persecutor, who lost his eye in consequence, not 
only awed him in future, but made me feared by 
all the rest; and my existence grew somewhat less 
wretched — at least in reference to the treatment I 
experienced from my companions. Mother Maggs 
also seemed to change towards me — whether through 
fear, or admiration at what she termed ‘ my spirit 
X cannot say. I was less bullied by her — but not a 
whit better fed. 

“About six weeks after the incident which I have 
related, the parents of Tib Tucker returned to Lon- 
don from the country where they had been harvest- 
ing. They passed the evening with Mother Maggs, 
and great quantities of gin were sent for from the 
public bouse. This I afterwards learnt from mj 
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companions; for, as to myself, I kept out of the way 
through fear of being punished by the boy’s pai’ents 
for the vengeance which I had wreaked upon him. 
When it was quite daik, I returned to the house, 
and stole up to the miserable garret where my com- 
panions were already huddled together on the straw 
and old sacks. Tib Tucker was amongst them ; for 
I heai d him talking about a piomise his parents 
bad made to take him with them into the countiy, 
where they were going again in a lew days. One of 
the eldest girls — for, I forgot to say, Mother Maggs’s 
juvenile boarders weie of both sexes — asked him 
what Ins parents had said about the accident. He 
replied that they had laughed at it, and had declared 
that they would turn it to some good account. 
Scarcely had he thus spoken, when the door opened, 
and Mother Maggs appeared, with a candle xn her 
hand. Ordeiing Tib Tucker to get up and follow 
her, she added that his father and mother had a lit- 
tle treat in store for him, and had meant him all 
along to sit up to supper. Tib was orerjoyed at 
these news, and made haste to accompany Mother 
Maggs to a lower room whore she had left lus 
parents; $.nd we, in our miserable dark garret, en- 
vied the boy who had a good supper in view. 

, “I rememhei — Oh 1 well do I remember, how I 
cried that night, to think that no friends ever came 
to see me, and that indeed I was ignorant w hethei 
ray parents were alive or not. I had often asked 
Mother Maggs whether she knew my father and 
mother; but I invariably received a cuff by way of 
reply — and therefore at length grew tired of putting 
the question. Theie were, however, times when my 
wretched — forlorn — abandoned condition almost 
broke my heart; for, young as I was, I knew that 
there were boys and girls in the world much better 
off than myself l 

“'While Tib Tucker was absent, the other chil- 1 
dren began to discourse amongst themselves, sav- 
ing how lucky he was to come in for a good supper * 
and then they set to work to guess what the meal 
was likely to consist of. But all on a sudden a 
dreadful shriek echoed through the house, and 
startled us in our miserable garret. There wo lay 
— crouching and huddling nearer to each other, 
holding our breath, not daring to utter a word, and 
filled with vague alarms, as if some dreadful danger 
hung over us. At length sleep came to my relief. 
When I awoke in the morning and ran down into 
the court, the first object that met my ricw was the 
wretched boy Tib Tucker, being led away by his 
parents— /or he was now blind of both eyes * 

“ I was so frightened, that I ran into the street, 
where I wandered about all day — forgetting even 
the pangs of hunger. I had suddenly conceived 
such a dreadful terror of Mother Maggs, that I had 
not dared to present myself at her ropm-door to ob- 
tain ray usual morsel of bread, along with the rest. 

It was a very rainy day, and y et I remember that I 
roved and roved about the whole neighbouihood, at 
one time crying bitterly — at another stupified, 
though still moving about like a sleep-walker. 
When the evening came on, I was so tired and 
hungry that I was forced to retrace my way to the 
horrible den, which I only discovered again with 
the greatest difficulty. Mother Maggs did not take 
any notice of my absence from the morning distri- 
bution of bread, but gave me my evening ration 
along with the rest ; and once more did I return to 
the straw and filth of the close garret. 


Months and years passed— ^and I reached the age 
of nine. The last few months opened my eyes to 
moie wickedness than I had as yet known or 
arcamt of. I just now told you that Mrs. Maggs’s 
juvenile boarders consisted of boys and girls ; and 1 
believe you understood that we all huddled together 
m the same garret. It was a regular pig-stye, in 
which we wallowed like swine : and like that of 
brutes also was the conduct of the eldest boys and 
girls If the other rooms in the house wore used as 
a brothel by grown-up persons, no stew could be 
more atrocious than our garret. The girls weie 
more precocious than the boys, and the latter were 
con up ted by the former. Mere children of nine 
and ten pi actised the vices of their cldeis. But, my 
G-od 1 let me draw a veil over this dreadful scene. 

| Oh ! sii— I have seen much— gone through much ; 
but the mere thought of the horrible licentiousness 
the beastliness — the monstrous depravity that 
took place there, even now makes my blood run 
cold in my veins ! 

“And can you wondei that such should be the 
case? Not one of all us children had ever been 
taught what virtue was ; and all that we knew of 
crime was that it was something which a constable 
took you up for. We *liad not the least notion of 
the Saviour — none of us had ever heard that the Son 
of God died for the sins of the world. I had once 
seen a Bible, because I stole one from a book-stall ; 
and the eldest girl, who went to sell it, gathered 
from what was said by the parson who bought it, 
that it was a Bible. But even if I had previously 
known that the book was called a Bible, I should 
not the less have stolen it ; because I could not 
read, and no one had ever. told me at that time 
what the Bible really was. We had all heard of 
the name of God, and used it pretty often too— for 
oaths were familiar to us even when wo could 
only lisp them : but we knew not who God was, 
and had no one to tell us — even if we had wished 
to learn. You may think it strange that there 
should be children of even ten years old in Loudon 
wdio are completely ignorant of every thing concern- 
ing religion ; but I can assure you that I have met 
with youths and girls of fifteen or sixteen who were 
equally in the dark in that respect. 

“ I was nine years old when Mother Maggs one 
day fetched me out of the street where I was play- 
ing in the gutter with my companions, and took me 
into her own room, where I saw Mr. Bones for the 
first time — I mean the first time as far as ipy recol- 
lection is concerned. He looked at me a long time ; 
and then turning to the old woman, said, 4 1 do n’t 

ihink you have taken the very best care of him,* 

‘ Yes > 1 have,* she answered, ‘ He has had his belly- 
full every day of his life: bread-and-butter for 
breakfast and supper ; potatoes for dinner on week 
days, with may-be a bit of pudding or so now and 
then; and always a good dinner on a Sunday 
Have n’t you, Jacob, dear e '—and, as she asked me’ 
this question, she gave a terrific frown, unseen by 
Old Death, and the meaning of which I well under- 
stood. So I muttered a ‘yes;’ and she seemed 
satisfied.-— ‘But I am going to take him away all 
the same, Mrs. Maggs/ said Mr. Bones; ‘because 
he is of an age now to be useful to me/— ‘ I hope 
you will recommend me where you can/ cried Mo- 
ther Maggs. ‘ I do all I can to make the poor little 
dears happy ; and if Jacob is so shabby just the very 
day you drop down upon us, like, it ’* only because 
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ills new frock is in the suds ; and as for shoes and 
stockings, it makes boys hardy logo without them.’ 
— I do mot remember that Old Death made any 
answer to these obseivations ; because the portion 
of the dialogue which I have just detailed, produced 
so deep an impression on my mind — young as I was 
— that had it been continued, I should most pro- 
bably have recollected the rest. But this 1 cannot 
forget— that when Old Death told me to follow him, 
and Mother Maggs took me in her arms to embrace 
mo at parting, 1 screamed with affright— for the 
Spectacle of the blind boy instantly recurred to my 
memory l 

“ Old Death took me to a shop in Whitecross 
Street, and bought me a complete suit of clothes — 
shabby and mean, it is true ; but royal robes com- 
pared to the rags I now threw off. And how great 
was my astonishment — how wild was my delight, 
when T was actually supplied with a pair of stockings 
and shoes! Never before — never since, haie I 
known such pei feet joy as I felt at that minute. 
Sight restored to the blind could not bo more ’wel- 
come than were those articles. Not that I required 
them — for my feet were inured to nakedness, and 
to walk even on the pointed flints : — but 1 expe- 
rienced an indescribable sensation of mingled pnde 1 
and satisfaction which made mo supremely happy. 
My joy was, however, somewhat rudely interrupted 
by a hard blow on the head which Old Death bestow- 
ed upon me, because I dared to laugh in the fulness 
of my poor heart ; and then 1 burst into tears. lie 
cursed me for a ‘snivelling fool, 5 and ordered me to 
put on the cap which he had also bought me, and 
make haste to accompany him. The cap w r as another 
article of clothing till then quite strange to me ; and 
once more my tears were succeeded by smiles ! 

“At length the purchases were complete; and I 
followed Old Death from the shop. But I walked 
as if I was tipsy. The cap seemed to be quite a 
weight on my head ; and -the shoes threatened every 
moment to trip me up. I have never worn skates, 
— but I can fancy how a person must feel when he 
puts them on for the first time; and I imagine that 
my awkwardness in stockings and shoos was some- 
thing of the same kind. Near the point wlieie 
Tipper IVhitecross Street joins Old Street Koad, I 
beheld my late companions huddled togcthei at the : 
mouth of a passage belonging to a pawnbroker’s j 
shop. They did not know me, till 1 called some of j 
them by name ; and thpn they could not believe j 
their eysiu I must have seemed a kind of prince ! 
to them. They instantly overwhelmed mo with ! 
questions — but Old Death looked back and called j 
mo in across tone, and I hurried away. I declare ■ 
solemnly that the tears started from my eyes as I 
thus separated from the companions of all my in- 
fant misery; and* though I knew not whether my 
own fate was about to be improved, still my heart 
was smitten with the idea that I was leaving them 
behind to their wretchedness 1 — their rags — their 
starvation — and their foetid den at Mother, Maggs’s 
house. Never until that instant had I experienced 
tfecr least sympathy in their behalf: but then — at 
that moment — I felt as if I could have remained 
with^hem, and loved them l 

** Mr. Bones conducted me to some public-house 
— -I can't recollect where it was, but I think it 
must have been in Brick Dane, St. Duke’s, — and 
there he ordered bread and cheese and ale. What 
a glorious dinner did I make that day 1 Never had 


I tasted any thing so delicious before t The efceetft 
was so nice — the bread so white and now, — and the 
ale— it was good beyond all deseiiption. At least, 
so the food and drink then appeared to me : and 
what was better still, was that I was allowed to eat 
as much as I chose ! When wo had ended our 
meal, Old Death began to talk very seriously to me 
— for we were alone in the zoom together. Ho 
gave me to understand that he had found me, when 
quite a baby, lying on the steps of a workhouse-— 
that ho had taken mo to some good, kind woman 
whom he knew, and w ho had treated me well — that 
afterwards ho had been obliged to place me, when 
I was three yeais old, with Mother Maggs — and 
that I therefore owed every thing to him . I naturally 
believed at the timo that I was under the deepest 
obligations to him ; and then ho proceeded to in- 
form me that I might bo useful to lnm in certain 
ways, and that if I did all he told mo and was a 
good boy, he would never desert me. I of course 
listened with as much respect as it was in roy 
power or nature to show ; and, though I did not 
quite understand all lie said to mo, I was neverthe- 
less lmpiessed with the comietion that ho had a 
light to do what lie chose uitli me, and that I was 
bound to obey lam. 

“We remained some time at the public-house — 
indeed, if I remember right, until it was dusk ; be- 
cause Old Death had a great deal to say to me, and 
as I was so very young and so miserably ignorant, 
it was not an easy matter for him to make me un- 
derstand his meaning. But there can bo no doubt 
that ho laboured to convince me of the right v, hicb 
certain privileged persons had to prey upon others 
who were not so piivileged; — or, in plainer terms, 
that whenever I could obtain a handkerchief, a 
purse, or any thing else worth taking, and in such 
a manner that there was no chance of my being de- 
tected, I was perfectly justified in availing myself 
of the opportunity. My morals had not been so 
carefully attended to, as to excite any repulsive foot- 
ings at this species of reasoning: on the contrary, 
having from my infancy practised the art of pilfer 
iug pudding from cooks’-shops, bits of bacon from 
cheesemongers’ windows, canots and turnips flora 
old women’s stalls, and lumps of tiipe or carrion 
from tho boards of cats -moat establishments, I 
was well prepared to go a step farther. There can 
be no doubt that Old Death was all along aware of 
tho real nature of Mother Maggs’s house and of the 
manner in which she reared the children entrusted 
to her. A man of liis experience could not help 
knowing all this ; and it was not probable that he 
was deceived by the lying statements she made to 
him relative to the manner in which I had been 
treated — although he took, as far as I recollect, no 
notice of her words. In fact, he had intentionally 
placed mein a position to learn everything that 
was bad— to fulfil an apprenticeship of re tty vice, 
that I might enter on a career of crime, whereof 
the profits were to he his own ! 

“ Taking me now in a somewhat kind man per by 
the hand, he led me down to St. Paul’s Chmch- 
yard. Although having hitherto lived within a 
mile of that place, I had never been there before. 
It is true that from the garret windows of Mother 
Maggs’s dwelling, I had sometimes seem the huge 
dark dome surmounted by the cross which shone 
like gold on a bright, sunny clay; but I had never 
thought of asking what it was —nor had J anv no* 
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tarn that it was so near. Often, too, in tlio silence 
©f the night, when cold and hunger kept mo awake 
In that hideous don, had the deep but glorious sound 
of the mighty hell, booming through the air, and 
proclaiming tho hour, fallen on my ears : but still 
I had never thought of inquiring which clock it 
was that struck so loud and was so tediously long 
in striking. Thus, when I entered Saint Paul's 
Ohurchyaid for the first time, in company with Old 
Death, f was struck with amazement to find my- 
self at the foot, as it weie, of that tremendous giant 
of architecture. Just at that moment, too, the 
mighty bell began to strike six ; and I started — for, 
young as I was, that well-known sound, though 
never heard so near before, re-awakened a thousand 
conflicting thoughts within me. All the misery 
and wretchedness I had endured at Mother Maggs’s 
house rushed to my mind ; and again I shed tears 
as I reflected on the poor children whom I had left 
behind me there / 

“ Oh ! Mr. Pain ford — if any kind and benevolent 
person had taken mo then under his protection and 
care, and taught me to do good and practise virtue, 
as Old Death was teaching me to do evil and prac- 
tise Tice, I feel — yes, I feel that 1 should not have 
been unworthy such humane attention ! 

“ But let mo not interrupt the thread of my nar- 
rative more than I can help. Mr. Bones kept me by 
the hand, and walked slowly — very slowly through 
the churchyard, pointing out to me the beautiful 
shops, and telling me that if I was a good boy and 
only did what he told me, I should soon bo rich 
enough to be able to walk into those shops and 
treat myself to jewellery, or fine clothes, or any- 
thing else I might fancy. This assurance gave me 
the most heart-felt joy ; and I already began to de- 
termine in my mind what I should buy when the 
happy period of such affluence might arrive. All 
on a sudden my gay reverie was interrupted by Old 
Death, who, dragging me hastily to the entrance of 
a passage leading into Paternoster Row, pointed to 
an elderly gentleman standing at a shop- window at 
the corner where this passage joined St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. *Do you see his handkerchief peep- 
ing out of his coat-pocket?’ demanded Old Death 
hastily. — * Yes/ I replied. — ‘ Then go and get it, and 

I will give you sixpence, if you bring it to me, with- 
out the old fellow perceiving that you have taken 
it/ — Sixpence ! it was an inexhaustible treasure, 
such as X had often heard of, seldom seen, and never 
touched. Without a moment’s hesitation I pro- 
ceeded to execute the task. It was winter-time : 
and though the evening was dark, yet the shop- 
windows were brilliant! y lighted. This was against 
me— but on the other hand, the place was crowded 
with people passing both ways, and this circum- 
stance was in my favour. Old Death stood watch- 
ing me at tho entrance of the passage — no doubt 
ready to glide away ia case of me being detected. 
But my skill in cribbing victuals and other little 
articles in Upper Whitecross Street bad been so well 
practised, that it only required to apply the same 
art to another and rather more difficult branch of 
thieving, to be completely successful. And this 
success far exceeded Old Death's expectations; for 
when I returned to him in tho passage, I was en- 
abled to place in his hands not only the old gentle- 
man’s pocket-handkerchief, but also his gold snufF- 
oox. 

* You may Suppose that Mr. Bones was well- 

pleased with me ; and ho testified his approval of 
my conduct by placing a shilling in my hand. S 
could scarcely believe that I was indeed the pos- 
sessor of such a sum ; and I immediately made up 
my mind to ease as many old gentlemen as possible 
of their handkerchiefs and snuff-boxes, as long as a 
doed so simple was so generously rewarded. 

“ Old Death now conducted me to Drury Lane, 
and showing me a pnblic-house, said, ‘ Jacob, though 
a young hoy, you are a very good and clever boy. 
and I think I can trust vou. If you assure me that 
you will do just as I tell you, I will give you a treat.* 

— I gave him the assurance he inquired. — ‘Well, 
then, walk boldly into that public-house ; run up 
s lairs, just as if you had been there a hundred times 
before; and go straight ip to tho large concert-room 
that you will come to. You will have to pay a penny 
for going in. Then sit down at a table, call for 
bread and cheese and a glass of ale — of tho nice ale 
that you like so much, you know; and enjoy your- 
self. You will find several other young lads there, 
who will no doubt speak to you; and you may talk 
to them as much as you like. I shall come into the 
room presently ; hut do n’t come near me ; and 
do n’t tell anyone there that you know me. I have 
my reasons; and if you do all I tell you, you shall 
often have a treat to a concert and such like places. 
When you see mo going away, you can follow me 
at a little distance Now do you understand ? * — 

I assured him that I did ; and I then walked into 
the public-house as hold as if I had boon a grown- 
up person and a constant customer. I had money 
in my pocket, and for the first time in my life felt 
that confidence which the possession of com pio- 
duces. 

“ The concert-room was speedily reached : my 
shilling was changed to pay s tho entrance fee ; and 

I entered the place of amusement. It was — or had 

I not better say, it is a very large room ; for it was 
at tho Mogul , in Drury Lane, to which I had now 
introduced myself. The place was crowded; and 
the music and singing were going on. I was quite 
delighted, and, seating myself at a table near some 
other boys, all older than I was then, I told the 
waiter to bring me bread and cheese and a glass of 
ale. * Better say a pint, old feller/ observed one of 
the hoys to me: ‘and I ’ll help you to drink it/— I 
threw down the eleven-pence, saving, ‘Bring bread 
and cheese and ale for all this/ — I remember that 
the waiter looked at me for a moment in a strange 
way, before he gathered up the money ; but he said 
nothing, and hurried off. In a few minutes lu* re- 
turned with a pot of ale, bread and cheese, and m - 
veral glasses. I was already on friendly terms with 
the boys at tho same table; and wo now got quite 
intimate over the ale. They soon let me know that 
they were all prigs ; and X answered ‘Yes’ to every 
question they put to me about my own pursuits. 
Presently I saw Old Death walk slowly up the 
room : but I protended to be looking quite another 
way. 

** Tho conversation which I had on this occasion 
with the boys at tho penny-concert, completed what 
was no doubt Old Death’s design in sending mo 
there : namely, to render me as familiar as possible 
with that class of lads at whose hands I was to re- 
ceive my initiation into the career of roguery to 
which I was destined. Tho ale excited me to such 
a degree that I was oven then ready to obey anyone 
who would suggest a deed by which money could be 
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obtained ; for I saw that money was tlie key to all 
kinds of enjoyment. Presently Old Death walked 
slowly ont of the room ; and two or three minutes 
afterwards I followed him, having told my now 
companions that I should be snre to meet them 
again there next night. In the street I joined 
Old Death, who asked me how I liked all I had 
seen? Yon can guess wliat my answer was. 
‘"Well/ said he, ‘it is for you to get a liandkei chief 
and a snuff-box, or any thing of that kind, every 
day; and then you shall have money to go to con- 
certs, and to buy nice ale, and to enjoy yourself 
along with those pleasant boys that you met there , 3 
—I was delighted with this prospect ; and I thought 
Old Death the kindest gentleman in the world, in 
spite of the box on the ears he had given me at 
the slopseller’s shop in the morning. But all this 
time, remember, I did not know either his real or 
his nick-name ; nor did I trouble myself about such 
matters. 

“He now conducted’ me to Castle Street, Dong 
Acre, and putting sixpence into my hand, pointed 
to a particular house. ‘ Go and knock at that 
door/ he said, ‘and ask for abed. You will have to 
pay two-pence for it. The four-pence left is to buy 
your breakfast in the morning, which the woman 
of the house will give you for that money. If the 
people you meet there ask you any questions, say 
as little as possible, and do p’t speak a word about 
me. If you do, I shall be sure to know it, and I 
will never see you again. Be a good boy ; and at* 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning, meet me at tlie 
corner of this street. 3 — I promised to mind all he 
told me; and he hurried away, while I gained ad- 
mittance into one of those ^filthy lodging-houses j 
that swarm in Castle Street.* ‘ 


* Although our aim is to render the “ History of J acob 
Smith” a regular and connected narrative of the initia- 
tion of a neglected child in the ways of vice and the ca- 
reer of ciime, there are necessarily many phases m the 
history of juvenile iniquity which cannot bo introduced 
into tbc text, as it would be impossible that the boy who 
is telling his story could have gone through all the scenes 
alluded to. We must, therefore, farther illustrate our 
aim by means of a few notes, derived fiom authentic 
sources* and this course we are the more inclined to pur- 
sue, inasmuch as we hope that the episode formed by the 
« History of Jacob Smith” may have the effect of direct- 
ing public attention -more seriously than ever to the 
awful nature and extent of juvenile depravity in this 
metropolis. Mr. Miles, in his “Report to the House of 
Lords on Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime,” places on re- 
cord the following observations 
“The women and the girls in these districts live with 
their men as long as they can agree together, or until 
one or the other be imprisoned or transported. The very 
children are prostitutes, living with their « fancy lads:” 
and it is difficult to say which arc the most degraded, the 
men or the women, the girls or the boys. It is thus that 
l suppose crime is more engendered in low neighbour- 
, hoods, where the poorest and the most idle congregate : 

’ a ud I now beg to continue my remarks upon the second 
Jwad, namely, the neglect of parents. The various pur- 
suits of these parents call them from home during the 
greater portion of the day, and their children are left to 
play and idle in the streets, associating with other lads 
of more experience than themselves, until, seeing and 
hearing how easy it is to steal, they commence their ca- 
reer ot crime, unchecked on the one hand and applauded 
cn the other. There are some parents who turn their 
children out ©very morning to provide for themselves, not 
earing by what means they procure a subsistence, so that 


At this place, where I piocurod the half of abed, 
my companion being a young girl of thirteen, who 
had already been a prostitute eighteen months, I 
received further lessons in the school of vice, In 
the morning I obtained a cup of coffee and a couple 
of rounds of thick bread-and-butter for my four- 
pence : having disposed of which, I hastened to my 
appointment with Old Death. He was waiting for 
me at the coiner of the street, and asked me a great 
many questions about the people I had seen at the 
lodging-house. I satisfied him as far as I could ; 
but, through some hngeiing feeling of shame, I did 
not tell him that a prostitute had been my bed-fel- 
low. He desired me to follow him at a considerable 
distance, but to ramd and not lose sight of him. He 
then led me for a long walk all about the AVest-ond 
of London, — proceeding slowly, so that I might have 
an opportunity of looking at the shops and obtaining 
some knowledge of the position of the different 
streets : in a word, that I might be able to find my 
way about by myself another time. At about one 
o’clock we went into a public-bouse, where we had 
something to eat and drink, and rested for two or 
three hours. Then we set out on our wandeiings 
again, and at about seven o’clock in the evening, we 
came to a halt m St. Giles’s, where Old Death gave 
me money to enter a penny-th£ati e. I had not 
practised my hand at stealing any thing all day 
long; because he had not instructed me to do so. 
Neither, from that moment, did he ever put my 
abilities in that way to the test in his presence : so 
I suppose that the little affair in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard was merely an experiment made to enable him 
to judge whether I had any talent in the art of con- 
veyancing , or not. In fact, he had tried me to as- 
certain whether I could be made useful; and, 


the expense of feeding them does not abstract from their 
means of procuring gin or beer. Other parents requne 
their children to bring home a specified sum every night, 
to obtain which they must beg or thieve. Others hire out 
their children to beggars, for 3<f. a day (a cripple is consi- 
dered worth 6d ) ; and many women hire children in 
arms about the same age, to pass them off in the public 
thoroughfares as twins. Groups of these young ne- 
glected vagabonds herd together, and theft becomes their 
study ; even if a child was well disposed, it is not proba- 
ble that he could escape the contagion of such bad ex- 
ample. There is a community of children , who live and 
are separated from persons more advanced m years. 
Moreover, there is so rapid and so certain a communica- 
tion among them all over the metropolis, that if they 
discover any of their slang or flash words to be known 
out of their circle, they will substitute another, which in 
the course of a day or two will be adopted by the frater- 
nity. There are lodging-houses exclusively for their 
accommodation, public-houses which are chiefly sup- 
ported by their custom, and the landlords of both sorts 
of establishments are ever ready to purchase any plun- 
der .they may bring. With this neglect of pai exits on the 
one hand, and the facilities to crime on the other hand, 
can it be expected that these children can resist tempta- 
tion 2 The wonder would be it a boy was honest. My 
conclusion, therefore, is, that the neglect of parents in 
these low neighbourhoods renders them nurseries of crime. 
The number ot hoys m London who live by plunder is 
very-very considerable : and thus society is maintaining 
them at a great expense, either m the shape of prison 
expenses, or by the value of the property they steal, 
especially when it is considered that the receivers never 
give one quarter the value : and there is not a hoy thief 
who, on the average, does not expend 5s. per diem.* 




Ending- that I could, his object was now to intro- 
duce me to scenes and places where my morals 
might become confirmed in iniquity, or where 
there was a spiiere for the exercise of my abilities. 

“ I need not therefore dwell on this part of my 
story ; for in a few days the use which Old Death 
calculated to make of me was fully explained I 
was to thieve where I could and when I could, and 
every evening I was to meet my employer at some 
place that he would appoint, and hand him over 
the articles so stolen ; when^ he was to give me 
enough money for the following day’s expenses. 
X was, moreover, charged to enlist in the same 
service as many boys as I could ; and now for the 
first time I learnt that my hitherto unknown 
protector was named Mr. Benjamin Bones, and 
my companions soon informed me that he was a 
famous fence, usually bearing the denomination 
of £ Old Death/ I must not forget to state that 
my employer counselled me never to allude to him 
in any manner, unless it was in the way of 
1 enlistment, as just now mentioned. He said, * It 
will perhaps happen, Jacob, that a constable or 
a Bow Street runner may catch hold of you 
sometimes®; but do not breathe a word about me, 

HO — -IIVSTEBIES OP BONDOST. 


and I will always get you out of the scrape. If, 
on the other hand, you confess that you are em- 
ployed by me, or that you are in my service, it 
will do you no good, and I shall cast you off for 
ever. Indeed, I should leave you to rot in prison ; 
whereas, hold your tongue, whatever may happen, 
and you will find me your best friend/ 

“ I promised to obey him ; and now, behold me 
at the tender age of nine, the companion of the 
worst juvenile pickpockets, and a pickpocket my- 
self ! Ho link had we to bind us to society : the 
world was our harvest-field, in which we con- 
sidered that we had a right to glean ; and when- 
ever a member of our fraternity got * into trouble/ 
we clubbed together to maintain him well in 
prison. If he was condemned to punishment, he 
and ourselves looked upon it as a piece of bad lack 
— and that was all. I found that my companions 
were as reckless and improvident as could be,— 
ever fulfilling the old adage, ‘ Light come , light 
go / They used to play at ‘pitch and toss/ 
or skittles, the stakes varying, according to their 
means at the moment, from a halfpenny to a 
sovereign. I was not often enabled to join 
m these sports ; because Old Death kept me 
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rather short, and he had obtained such an astonish- 
ing influence over me that I dared not attempt to 
deceive him. Sometimes I thought of appropriating 
a portion of a ‘ day's work ’ to my own private use ; 
but his image haunted me like a ghost — and I 
could not do it. He constantly told me that he 
had the means of ascertaining every robbery that 
was committed, and who perpetrated it, and that if 
I attempted to play him any tricks, I should be 
sure to bo found out. I believed him — for he occa- 
sionally gave me proofs of the most extraordinaiy 
knowledge of all that was passing. lie would say, 
for instance, { Your friend Such-a-one filched a 
snuff-box and a pocket-book yesterday in Regent 
Street : he gave his employer the book, and pawned 
the box on his own account. How, mark me/ Old 
Death would add, 4 that boy will get into trouble 
soon, and no one will help him out of it again.’ — 
And this prophecy would come true. I was thei e- 
fore alarmed at the mere idea of deceiving Old 
Death — or rather, attempting to deceive him; and, 
though my companions often jeered me and urged 
me to * ** set up on my own account / I lacked the 
moral courage to break with Mr Benjamin Bones. 

“ I was very export in the art of pickpocketing, 
and seldom had to disappoint Old Death when I 
met him in the evening. If I did, he gave me my 
money all the same : I suppose I was too useful to 
him to bo lost ; and perhaps he knew that I always 
did my best. He allowed me three shillings and 
sixpence for each day’s expenses ; and this money 
was usually laid out in the way I will now ex- 
plain 

Breakfast . — Pint of coffee, 2d. ; loaf of 

bread, 2d,; butter, Id 0*. 5d, 

Dinner . — Beef, 3d. ; potatoes, 1$. ; bread, 

Id. ; beer, 2d 0 7 

Tea. — -Half-pint tea, 1|. ; toast, 3d, „ * 0 4J 

Supper, — Leg of beef, 3ti ; bread, Id.; po- 
tatoes, 1$. ; beer, 2d 0 7 

Gin and water, Is. ; bed, id 14 

3 3J 

—leaving me 2 Jdf. a day for any casual expense. 
This allowance of 3s. 6d. may perhaps seem rather 
liberal ; but it was seldom that my earnings during 
the day were not of sufficient value to produce Old 
Death at least fifteen or twenty shillings — and 
often a great deal more. 

‘‘There are various grades, or classes, of juvenile 
thieves.* The most aristocratic amongst them are 


* In the First Series of the “ Mysteries or London,” 
Vol, II. ch. CXCII., there is a detailed account of an associ- 
ation denominated “ The Forty Thieves ” Soon after the 
Weekly Number containing that chapter appeared, we were 
inundated with letters, chiefly expressing unqualified dis- 
belief of the astonishing particulars recorded in respect to 
the Forty Thieves. We answered all those which contained 
the real names and addresses of the writers, assuring them 
that the details related were strictly true, and that we actu- 
ally possessed a printed copy of the regulations by which, the 
Forty Tliieves were governed. Still, most of our correspon- 
dents were sceptical It w T as therefore with a feeling almost 
bordering on satisfaction that we saw in the Morning, Chro- 
nicle* a few weeks ago, a repoi t of a police-case in which the 
prisoner who figured before the magistrate was described as 

** belonging to an association denominated the * Forty Thieves,’ 
and whose head-quarters were in the Mint, Southwark.'” We 
take this opportunity of assuring our readers that of what 
they find recorded in the M Mxsieries or London,” far— far 
more is based on fact than they might at first suspect. 


those who have been admitted into the fraternity 
of swell-mobbites, or who have taken a hand in 
house-breaking. The next class, on the descending 
scale, is the pickpocket who dives only for purses 
watches, pocket-books, or snuff-boxes, but who 
would scorn to touch a handkerchief. The third 
section consists of those who dive for any thing they 
can get, and whose chief game does consist of hand- 
kerchiefs. The fourth division comprises shop- 
sneaks and aiea-sneaks: the former enter a shop 
silly, or crawl in on their hands and knees, to rob 
the tills ; the latter get down area-steps and enter 
kitchens, whence they walk off with any thing they 
can lay their hands on. This same section also in- 
cludes the shop-bouncer, who boldly enters a shop, 
and, while affecting to bai gain for goods, purloins 
some article easily abstracted. The fifth division 
is made up of thieves who prowl about sliop-doors ; 
or who break the glass in shop-windows, to abstract 
the goods; or who rob mercers by introducing a 
bent wire through the holes of the shuttoiVbolts 
and draw out lace, silk, or ribands. The sixth, 
and last division or grade, consists of the veiy low- 
est description of tliieves — such as puddihg-snam- 
mers, who loiter about cooks’-shops, and when 
customers are issuing forth with plates of meat and 
pudding, or pudding alone (as is often the case), 
pounce on the eatables and run away with them 
before the persons robbed have even time to recover 
from their astonishment. These miserable thieves 
sell all they cannot eat, to other hoys, and thus 
manage to get a few halfpence to pay for a lodging. 
I mention all these circumstances to you, sir, be- 
cause I do not believe that you can have ever found 
yourself in a position to have seen what I am now 
relating.* 

u On one occasion a certain robbery in which 1 
was concerned, made some noise; and the Bow 
Street runners got a pretty accurate description of 
me. This I learnt from Old Death, wl$ advised 
me to go up into the Holy Land — which I need 
scarcely tell yon is St. Giles’s — and remain quiet 
there for a few days until the thing was pretty well 
blown over. I followed this advice, which was very 
welcome to me ; because Mr. Bones gave me plenty 
of money to make myself comfortable, and I was 


* Mr. Miles, in his Report (from which wo have pioviously 
quoted) says, «« In considering the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency, it is requisite to take into account the various causes 
which compel them to be vicious ; and though we must con- 
demn, still we must regret that no efficient means have been 
adopted to prevent this lamentable evil. Young thieves have 
often confessed to me, that their first attempts at stealing com- 
menced at apple stalls, and that haring acquired confidence hy 
a few successful adventures, they have gradually progressed in 
crime, alluiedby others, and in their turn alluring. They 
find companions to ehcer them and instinct them, guls to 
shaie their booty and applaud them, and every facility to sell 
their daily booty. Theie is, moreover, a kind of lottery ad- 
venture in each day’s life ; and as these excitements are at- 
tainable at so easy a rate, is it strange that these children arc 
fascinated with and abandon themselves to crime ? Impri- 
sonment to a young urchin who steals and has no other 
means of subsistence is no punishment ; for it is indifferent 
to him where he exists, so long as he has food and raiment. 
It is m prison that boys form acquaintances, more mischievous 
than themselves. Many lads have owned to me that they 
had learned more in a gaol than out of one. I once asked a 
lad if theie was any school where boys were taught to pick 
pockets ? Upon winch he significantly observed, * No occa- 
sion for one, sir : the best school for that sort of thing ii 
main I ’ alluding to the prison in which I saw him,” 
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not expected to do any *worh ’ for at least a week. 
J happened to take np my quarters at a lodging- 
house in Lawrence Lane, and found it chiefly used 
by the very lowest Irish. Never did I see such a 
set as they were ! Filth, misery, and drunkenness 
were familiar enough to me,* heaven knows ! but 
there I saw such filth, so much misery, and yet 
such constant and such horrible drunkenness, that 
I was perfectly shocked— and it required something 
strong to shock wie, Mr. Fainford I The house was 
a brothel ; and the daughters of the man who kept it 
were their own father’s best customers. The most 
dreadful debauchery prevailed there. Old women 
used to bring young boys, and old men young girls 
—mere children, — to that beastly stew. I have 
seen a dozen men and women all dancing together 
stark naked in*tho largest room m that house ; and 
some of them brothers and sisters!* On another 
occasion I saw an Irish wake m the same place : 
the corpse, which was that of a prostitute, was laid 
upon the floor, with candles placed round it : and 
the friends and relatives of the deceased woman all 
got so awfully diunk that they commenced a dread- 
ful battle, tumbling about in all directions over the 
dead body ! 

te I stayed at this lodging-house in St. Giles’s 
about a week, and never went out except of an 
evening for about an hour, when I looked in at 
Milberry’s — the flash public-house in Lawrence 
Lane. Were you ever there, sir ? No. Well — it 
is worth your while just to give a look in any timo 
you are passing. The public room is fittod up with 
fine tables and high-back partitions. Fronting the 
door is a large black board, whereon the following 
inscription may he read 

My pipe I can’t afford to give, 

If by my trade I wish to live ; 

My liquor ’s proof, my measure’s just 

Excuse me, sir, I cannot trust/ 

* To prevent MISTAKES all liquors to be paid for on deli- 
very I 

tl As soon as the little affair which had driven 
me up into St. Giles’s, was blown over, I returned 
to my old haunts, and fell in again with my old 
^companions. I was now ten years old, and was 
considered so cunning and clever that Old Heath 
began to employ me in other ways besides thieving. 
If he required to know any thing concerning a par- 
ticular party, ho would set me to dog and watch 
him, or to make inquiries about him. Sometimes I 
was sent to the flash public-houses frequented by 
gentlemen’s servants who were accustomed to ar- 
range with the cracksmen for burglaries in tbeir 
master’s houses — or 'pat up c racks,* as they are 
called. These public-houses are principally at the 
West End:— the most famous are in Luke Street 
('Manchester Square.), and Portland Street. There 
I got into conversation with the servants, or merely 
acted the part of a listener ; and all tho informa- 
tion I could glean was of course conveyed to Mr. 
Bones, who no doubt knew how to turn it to his 
greatest advantage. 

“I was also a visitor to every flash-house in Lon- 
don, at different times, and on various errands for 

* vfe cannot allow the readers to attribute to our imagina- 
tion a fact so disgusting as this. We received the information 
from a police-officer who was an eye-witness of such a scene, 
and from whom (as stated m a previous note in this Series) 
we have gleaned many remarkable facts relative to the West 
orders. 


Old Death. Tho more his business increased, the 
more necessary did I become to him ; and at that 
period he was not so near and stingy as he since be- 
came. Whenever I succeeded in any difficult un- 
dertaking, he would reward mo with something like 
liberality ; and I do n’t know whether I actually 
liked him — but it is certain that ho exercised an 
immense power over my mind. I was, in my turn, 
much looked up to by my companions : they con- 
sidered mo Old Death’s lieutenant ; and moreover I 
was so skilful as a pickpocket, that no ono could 
excel, and few equal me. I had all tho qualifica- 
tions necessary for the art — a light tread, a delieato 
sense of touch, and firm nerves. For I was then 
strong and healthy : now I am sickly — wasted — 
and have within me the seeds of an incurable ma- 
lady ! I used at that time to wear shoes of a very 
light make— as indeed do nearly all professional 
pickpockets. It is very easy for one who is any 
thing of an acute observer, to recognise juvenilo 
pickpockets in the street. Their countenances wear 
an affected determination of purpose, and they al- 
ways seem to be walking forward, as if bent on 
some urgent object of business. They never stop 
in tho street, save to * work.* If they wish to con- 
fer with their pals, or if they meet a friend, they 
dive into somo low public-house, or court, or alley. 
A knowing pickpocket never loiters about in the 
street; because that is the very first thing that 
draws suspicious glances towards lads. I have 
read — (and how I came to bo able to read, I shall 
presently tell you) — in the newspapers that many 
people have a notion that pickpockets use instru- 
ments in easing gentlemen or ladies of their purses 
or other articles of value : but the only instrument 
I ever knew a pickpocket to use, or used myself, is 
a good pair of small scissors, which will either rip 
a pocket up or cut it off in a twinkling, 

“ I do believe that London thieves* are the very 


* Mr. Miles’s Eeport says, “ London thieves have no sense 
of moral degradation ; they are corrupt to the core ; they 
are strangers to virtue and character, even by name ; for 
many of them are the children of thieves or of exceedingly 
dissolute people, consequently they can have no contrition ; 
they are in a state of predatory existence, without any know- 
ledge of social duty ; they may lament detection, because it 
is an inconvenience, but they will not repent their crime? m 
gaol they will ponder on the past, curse their * evil stars,* and 
look forward with anxiety to the moment of their release ; 
but their minds and habits are not constituted for repentance. 
Mr. Chesterton, of the House of Correction, informed me 
that he considers reformation among juvenile offenders to 
be utterly hopeless ; he observed, that * boys brought uj> in a 
low neighbourhood have no chance of being honest, because 
on leaving a gaol they return to their old haunts, and follow 
the example of their parents or associates/ Lieutenant 
Tracy, of the Westminster Bridewell, has pointed out to me 
lads who live constantly in gaols. 

“ Captain Kincaid, of the City Bridewell, informed me that 
one-half of the number under his lock on the day that I in- 
spected the prison (June tho 9th) had been more titan once 
[ committed, many of them several times, especially the boys. 
Mr. Teague, oi the GdUspur-street Compter, Is of opinion that 
young thieves are mostly incorrigible— that nothing will re- 
form them ; an opinion which, he says, he has formed from 
the experience of many years. Mr. Capper, of the Homo 
Office, stated, in his evidence, that out of 300 juvenile con- 
victs, on board the hulk Euryalus, the eldest of whom was 
not 17, 133 had been committed more than once; and an ex- 
perienced burglai told me that young thieves cannot and will 
not reform. ‘ The only thing, sir,’ he remarked, * that may 
save them is transportation, as it removes them from eru 
companions/ 

** The young thief is a nucleus of mischief. A young pick 
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worst In the whole world. Their profligacy com- 
mences so early; and there is every thing to harden 
them. Imprisonment raises them into heroes 
amongst their companions. Only fancy a boy of 
twelve or thirteen, perhaps, — or even younger, — 
placed behind huge massive bars which ten elephants 
could not pnli down 1 He of course thinks that he 
mnst be a very clever fellow, or at least a very import- 
: ant one, that the law is compelled to adopt such 
wonderful precautions to restrain Iiim. He believes 
that society must entertain a marvellous dread of 
his abilities. That boy, too, is the superior in the i 
i eyes of the whole fraternity of thieves, whose pun- 
ishment is the heaviest. A lad who has been tried 
1 at the Old Bailey, thinks much more of himself than 
| one who has only passed through the ordeal of the 
: sessions. The very pomp of justice, — the idea that 
all those judges and barristers in their gowns and 
wigs should be assembled for the sake of a boy, — 
that the Old Bailey street should be crowded with 
policemen, — that newspaper reporters should be 
anxious to take notes, — that spectators should pay 
shillings to obtain sittings in the court, — in a word, 
the whole ceremony and circumstance of the crimi- 
nal tribunals actually tend to imbue juvenile thieves 
with a feeling of self-importance. Now, might not 
this very feeling be acted upon to a good and bene- 
ficial purpose, — to the advancement of industry and 
honest emulation ? I think so ; but society never 
seems to adopt really useful measures to reform — 
it contents itself with punishing . You may be sur- 
prised to hear such reflections come from my lips: 
but who is better able to judge than one who has 
passed through the entire ordeal ? ” 

Here Jacob paused, and then inquired if he wero 
wearying Tom Bain with his narrative. 

pocket, named Stnait, aged 13, informed me that his pa- 
rents daily sent him into the streets to ‘look about,’ that 
is, to plunder whatever he could lay his hands upon ; that his 
principal associates were three young thieves with whom he 
“worked,’ or robbed; that when he waslOyeaisoldhe stood at 
a horse’s head while his companion stole a great coat from the 
gig ; that he got sixpence foi his share of the plunder , that he 
had committed many robberies because he was made to do it ; 
and that he 1 ived entirely by plundei . Sir Chestei ton states, m 
his evidence befoie the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons m answer to query 474, ‘Some of the paients lead then 
children into evil courses It is no uncommon thing, when is e 
are listening to the conversation between the piisonei sand their 
parents, to hear a conversation that shows at once the boy’s 
situation ; but the old thieves are m the habit of bunging m 
with them young inexperienced lads Whenever the eldei 
thieves are recommitted, they are frequently lecommitted 
with another.’ He also observes (522) that * the elder thieves 
are continually corrupting young lads, and bringing them 
into prison.’ 

“ I am Informed that Captain Erenton considers the total 
number of juvenile offenders within the bills of mortality to 
be 12,000. Dr. Lushmgton, I believe, computed the number 
still higher ; and from the evidence above quoted it is evi- 
dent that each elder offender is daily spreading the mischief 
far and wide. 

“ There is a youthful population m the metropolis demoted 
to crime, trained to it from infancy, adheung to it fiom edu- 
cation and circumstances, whose connections prevent the 
possibility of reformation, and whom no punishment can de- 
ter ; a race * sui generis ,’ different from the rest of society, 
not only in thoughts, habits, and manners, but even m ap- 
pearance ; possessing, moreover, a language exclusively their 
own. There are lodging-houses kept by old tlneves where 
juvenile offenders herd together, and their constant rnter- 
course tends to complete corruption. It is m these hotbeds 
of vice that they revel m the frmts of their plunder ; and 
though extremely young, they live with girls, indulging m 
every kind of debauchery,” 


“ So far from your doing so, my good fellow,’ 3 ' re- 
plied the highwayman, <fc that although I have seve- 
ral things to attend to, I mean to stop and hear you 
to the end. Come, drink a glass of wine. There ! 
now you will be the better able to proceed. I will 
light another cigar — for I fancy that I can attend 
more earnestly while smoking.” 

Bainford once moie settled himself in a comfort- 
able posture ; and the lad pursued his narrative in 
the following manner. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF JACOB 
SMITH. 

“I NOW come to an important event in my life — In 
fact, that portion of it which will account for this 
sickly condition of health in which you see me. 
Old Death one evening took me with him to supper 
at a place where he had never introduced me before. 
This was Bunce’s in Earl Street, Seven Dials. Mrs. 
Bunce immediately seemed to take a great fancy to 
me — made me sit next to her — and, in spite of her 
meanness, helped me to the best of every thing on 
table. It was a very good supper; for Old Death, 
who provided it, had declared that he meant to 
launch out for once. But I suppose it was only to 
put me into such a good humour that I was the 
more likely to fall into the scheme which he had in 
view. This w r as not, however, the reason of Mrs. 
Bunce’s kindness ; because since then she lias often 
treated me in a manner that lias made me forget 
many a sorrow. It is true that these likings only 
take her by fits and starts — and she has not unfre- 
quently used me cruelly enough. I can scarcely 
make that woman out, as far as I am concerned ; 
and there are moments when I think a great deal 
of any kind words she has ever uttered to me, or 
any kind treatment she has ever shown me. 

“But I am wandering from the subject which I 
had entered upon. You remember that I was tell- 
ing you about the supper at Bunco’s house. Well, 
after the things weie cleared away, and the grog 
w r as going round pietty fast,' — I used to drink then 
as much as a man, although little more than ten* 
years old Old Death began to talk a great deal 
about the money that might be made by a clever lad 
like me being able to get admittance into the houses 
of rich people. lie went on to say that I should 
begin to think of doing business that would leave 
me more time to amuse myself, and be also less dan- 
gerous than going about the streets picking pockets. 

I assured him that I was heartily sick and tired of 
the life I was leading, and that I wished I was old 
enough to be a housebreaker. ‘ Eor,’ said I, ‘a 
cracksman does have some time which he can call 
liis own. If ho does only one job a week, he is 
satisfied : but I am obliged to gad about all day to 
got the means of living on the next. Besides,’ said 
I, 4 1 am of course running a thousand times more 
risks by doing so many jobs each day, lhan I should 
if I only did one or two a week.’*' — ‘Everybody 


* Every juvenile delinquent is as anxious to use m hb 
“ profession ” as the military or naval officer, or the member 
of any other lueraiehy. But with the votaries of enme the 
apex of promotion is— the gibbet ’ Mr. Miles says, “ I have 
questioned many boys of shrewd understanding concerning 
their opinions, and the opinions of their associates, as to their 
ultimate fate (for all thieves are fatalists). They look upon 
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must have Ms apprentices!}!?,’ returned Old Death 
*and you have now served yours. I agree with you 
that it is high time for you to be doing something 
better ; and I have a plan ready chalked out for you.’ 
—Mrs. Bunce mixed me another glass of grog : I 
produced my short pipe, and blew a cloud while Old 
Death explained his scheme. At first I did not 
much relish it : but he backed it with so many argu- 
ments, that I agreed to try it. 

« And, sure enough, at six o’clock one morning — 
a few days afterwards— a boy, black as a devil, with 
soot-bag over his shoulder, and brush and scraper 
in his hand, was making the round of Bloomsbury 
Square, bawling, ‘ Sweep ' ’ as lustily as he could. 
That boy was myself. Presently a garret-window 
opened, and a female voice called me to stop,. I 
obeyed. In a few minutes down came the cook to 
the front door, and I was desired to walk in and 
operate on the kitchen-chimney. The cook was a 
fat, middle-aged, good-natured body, and asked me 
a great many questions about myself, — how long I 
had been a sweep — how it happened that I became 
one— whether I had any father or mother— and a 
host of such queries ; to all of which I replied in 
the most sorrowful manner possible. I assured her 
that I had been a sweep from infancy — that I had 
swept a chimney when I was only five years old — 
that I had no parents — that my master beat me 
cruelly — and that I had had nothing to eat since the 
morning before. The good creature shed teais at 
my narrative ; and, when I had swept the chimney 
— which I did in a manner that scarcely bore out 


tlieir inevitable doom to be either sooner or later tiansport- 
ation or the di op ! It is chfl^fflt to imagine a state of more 
gloomy wretchedness an' J o*<» r ^ despanngly horrible than the 
self-conviction of comiwr. punishment, without one gleam of 
hope to clear the melancholy perspective. Punishments and 
whippings aie therefore useless, for the mind is prepared to 
endure mote, and every imprisonment is only looked upon as 
another step in the ladder ot their sad destiny. The lad is 
hopeless, consequently reckless m lus conduct,— haidencd to 
the present, and irreclaimable as to the future. It is not by 
pnson discipline that reformation can be effected : the tempt- 
ations, the facilities, and the love of idleness are too alluring. 
Crowds of young thieves will wait round a prison-gate, to 
lUil a compamon on the momiij£ of his liberation, and to 
carry him off to treat him and 1 egale him for the day. I have 
asked boys under sentence of transportation if they thought 
they could reform, if returned again upon society, and the 
general reply has been, ‘ No ’ Their reasons for that conclu- 
sion I give in then own words ‘ If we were to be fiee to- 
morrow, we must go to orn old haunts and oui old compa- 
nions, for where else can we go ? If we try to be honest we 
cannot, for oui ‘ pals’ (associates) would toiment us to le- 
turn ; m short, we should only have to come back here at 
last, but w e are now going to another country, where we 
hope to be honest men.’ 

“ i have, moreover, questioned many lads as to what me- 
thod they would adopt to prevent other boys from falling 
into crime, and then remarks have been, ‘ Stop playing m 
the streets, for a pocket is soon picked, and theie are many 
who show others how to do it , — and the next thing is to stop 
those cursed reeeiveis ; for if a receiver knows a boy to have 
dealt with him, (that is, to have sold him piopcity,) he will 
make him go out to thieve ; he will never let him rest , and 
even should we get into employment, he will teaze us till he 
makes us rob the master, or will tell of us to the police ’ 
These remarks prove the boys to be good judges of their own 
calls ; so, like a skilful physician, they know where to apply 
the remedy ; and as I feel convinced that many of these ur- 
chins possess every requisite to be good and useful members 
of society, so am I certain that their reformation, in a majo- 
rity of cases, is as practicable, under proper means, as their 
ulthnate ruin is now certain, under the present system.” 


the assertion of my long experience — sbe gave me a 
quantity of broken victuals in addition to the money 
earned. I then took my departure, having very 
quietly deposited half-a-dozen silver forks and 
spoons in my soot-hag, while her back was turned. 

This business I carried on successfully enough 
for some months ; till at last Old Death told me that 
lie had seen several paragraphs in the papers, warn- 
ing people against thefts committed by sweeps. I 
therefore gave up the employment, and once more 
took refuge m St. Giles’s. But my health was 
seriously injured by the occupation I had just re- 
nounced ; and from that time I have always been 
ailing and sickly. Although I had seldom turned 
sweep more than twice a week, and an hour after 
each robbery that I thus committed was as clean 
again as if I had never been near a chimney in my 
life, — yet the seeds of disease were planted in mo, 
and I feel the effects here — here — in my chest I 
“ The life that I led when I gave up the chimney- 
sweep business, did not certainly tend to improve 
my health. I hired a room m St. Giles’s, and took 
a girl into keeping — I being then eleven, and she 
thirteen. Of all profligate creatures, Peggy "Wilkins 
was the worst. The moment she awoke in the 
morning, she must have her half-quartern of gin ; 
and then she would go on drinking at short inter- 
vals all day long. If I attempted to stop the sup- 
plies, she would fly into the most dreadful passions, 
break every thing she could lay her hands on, or else 
throw the domestic articles at my head. When 
tipsy, she would loll half naked out of the window, 
and chaff the people passing in the street. In the 
evening she went to the penny concerts or penny 
theatres, 1 * and generally came home so gloriously 


* Mi Brandon, in lus Preface to Mr Miles’s Report, makes 
the following observations, winch are too important to need 
any apology for their quotation 
“ If a religious fanatic brings a Bill into the House foi the 
‘better observance of the Sabbath,’ whose comforts are to b^ 
abridged ’ Why, the poor man’s and those of the middling 
classes; for it is the stage-coaches and omnibuses that are to 
be piohibited from making their appearance, while the streets 
may be tliionged with carnages ; and though the labourer is 
not permitted to purchase his necessary food on that sacred 
day, unable to have accomplished it before from not having 
received his wages till too late the preceding rught, yet the 
fishmonger may keep the turbot cool that is to grace his loid- 
ship’t, Sunday table, and send it home on the very day, just m 
time to be prepared for dinner 
“Penny theatres, too, are decried and suppressed, while 
the larger ones are permitted— the reason assigned being 
that the company who fiequent the toimei render the step 
necessary, but the delinquency does not anse from cheap ex- 
hibitions— it is ftom the inefficiency of the law to restrain the 
audience ; for m the plays themselves theie is no improper 
language used Holland, a notorious thief, in his examina- 
tion, said he had heard bad language at those places before 
the ciu tain drew up, but never any thing indecent on the stage. 
Tins is a damning pi oof where the fault lies; if the laws 
were such as toiestram vice, and those properly admmistei ed» 
it would effectually prevent the improper conduct of the 
loose individuals, and preclude the necessity of i educing 
the pleasures of the poor ; pockets are picked every night 
at the loyal theatres, and scenes of the worst description ear- 
ned on m the lobbies ; yet it never entered into the cranium 
of the wiseacres that if the theaties were shut up, these abo- 
minations would be effectually eradicated. It is highly gra- 
tifying to ■witness the order and pleasure with which cheap 
; diversions are conducted on the continent, even so close toua 
as Boulogne and Calais, where may be seen the lowest classes 
enjoying themselves in dancing and visiting the various pub- 
lic gardens, the entrance to which is a fee equivalent to our 
penny. Another procf of the difference with which our laws 
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drunk that the entire houses much less our little 
room, would scarcely hold her. You may wonder 
Why I continued to lire with her: but the fact is, 
I liked her in spite of her outrageous conduct, and 
as I was sometimes very dull and low, her noisy, 
raoketty disposition positively helped to put me into 
good spirits. She knew nothing of my connexion 
with Old Death; but she was aware that I was lay- 
ing hid in St. Giles’s in consequence of having rob- 
bed houses disguised as a sweep ; and she used to 
laugh heaitily when I told her several amusing 
anecdotes relative to that portion of my career. 

“ One night — after having lived about a month 
in idleness in the Holy Land — I was compelled by 
the falling short of suppFes, to call at Bunco’s in 
Seven Dials, for the purpose of seeing Old Death. 
After waiting there a short time, he came m ; and 
I immediately noticed that his face was more serious 
than usual, — a certain sign that he had something 
new on hand. I did not, however, venture to ask 
any questions ; for I still stood in tho greatest awe 
of him, and knew that his disposition was initable 
and easy to be provoked. At length he said to Mis. 
Bunco, ‘ Give that lad a good strong glass of giog: 
he 7 s shivering with cold.’ — I was not, but I took tho 
grog, because. I never refused spirits at that time. 
When Old Death thought I was primed enough to 
embrace any new plan with eagerness, ho said, 
‘Jacob, I have something for you to do that I am 
convinced will yield a good harvest. 7 — I instantly 
became all attention. — * There ’s a widow lady, 7 lie 
continued, ‘living at the West End, in a swell 
street; and, by all I can learn, she is very well off. 
She is also very charitable, and belongs to a number 
of what 7 s called Religious Societies ; and I am sure 
you could get into her house as easy as possible. 
The chimney-sweep business has well-nigh blown 
over, if not quite ; and it 7 s high time to begin a new 
dodge/ — He then explained bis plan ; and I agreed 
to adopt it. 

“When I got back to my lodging in St. Giles’s, I 
found Peggy sitting in company with a young fol- 
low of about fifteen, drinking raw spixits. She had 
not expected me home so early, and was for a mo- 
ment quite taken aback. But soon recovering her- 
self, she put a good face on the matter, and intro- 
duced tho young chap as her brother; saying that 
she had not seen him for many years before that 
evening, when she had met him by accident. I pre- 
tended to believe her; but the moment he was 
gone/ 1 gave her a good beating and overwhelmed 
her with reproaches. She showed less spirit than 
I had expected, and did not attempt to return the 
blows ; neither did she treat me with sulkiness or 
ill-humour. 

“ On the following evening, at about nine o’clock, 
I very quietly laid myself down on the door-steps of 
a house in Old Burlington Street. I was in such 
rags and tatters as to be almost naked ; and having 
pricked my feet, with a pointed bit of wood, in seve- 
ral places, they were almost covered with blood, as 
if chapped with the cold and cut by the sharp stones. 
This was in the depth of winter ; and my appear- 
ance was most miserable. Presently a carriage 
drove up to the house, and a fine, tall, elderly gen- 


are admlniatared according to the parties affected, is manifest 
m the proceedings against the various houses for play in the 
metropolis, the clubs of the aristocracy and the ‘Utile goes,’ 
little hells, Ac. of the poor.” 


tleman got ont. I was crouched up close by the 
threshold of the door, and I purposely let him tread 
on one of my naked feet. Then I began to sob aa 
if with pain ; and ho now observed me for the first 
time. He muttered an oath ; but at that instant 
the front-door opened, and his manner changed 
directly. He spoke kindly to me, and put hatf-a 
crown into my hand. A lady was crossing the hall 
while the door stood open and this gentleman waa 
still speaking to me ; and she immediately turned 
to ascertain what was the matter. ‘ Here 5 s a poor, 
wretched cieature, 7 said the gentleman, ‘who was 
so huddled up against the door, that I did not ob- 
serve him ; and I am afraid I trod on his leg some- 
what heavily/ — The lady instantly spoke in the 
most compassionate terms, and desired that I might 
be brought into the house. The man-servant raised 
me, for I affected to bo unable to walk ; and tho 
lady said, ‘ Poor boy, he is paralysed with tho cold !* 
— When I was moved into the hall, and placed in a 
chair, the state of my feet was observed ; and this 
increased the compassion I had already excited. 
She ordered the servant to take me into the kitchen, 
and give me a good supper, while I warmed myself 
by the fire. 

“All these commands wero immediately exe- 
cuted; shoes and stockings were also supplied me; 
and in the course of an hour the lady herself came 
down to speak to me. She asked me who I was. 

I told her a long and piteous tale, already piepared 
for tho occasion, — how I had been apprenticed to a 
tradesman at Liverpool, and had undergone tho 
most dreadful treatment because I refused to work 
on the Lord’s Day and insisted on my right to go to 
church ; how the cruelty of my master had increased 
to suen an extent, that X was obliged to run away ; 
how I had wandered about the country for tho last 
two months, subsisting on charity, but often half- 
starved ; how I had that morning found my way to 
London, and had been obliged to sell my shoes for 
a penny to buy a roll, which was all I had eaten 
during thirty-six hours: but that I had an aunt 
who was housekeeper to a certain Bishop, and that 
I knew she would do all sho could for me. Tbe 
lady seemed to eye me suspiciously until I spoke of 
the aunt and the Bishop ;^md then her countenance 
instantly changed in my favour. ‘ Well, my poor 
lad/ she said, ‘ you shall remain here to-night ; and 
the first thing to-morrow morning, one of my ser- 
vants shall take a message from you to your aunt/ 
— I of course expressed my gratitude for this kind- 
ness ; but tho lady assured me that sho required no 
thanks, as heaven rewarded her for what she did 
towards her suffering fellow-creatures. I really 
thought that there was something very much like 
what I and my usual associates were accus- 
tomed to call * gammon 7 iu all this ; and then 1 
actually reproached myself for the idea, and began 
to repent of imposing on so much virtue and good- 
ness. 

“When I was well warmed with the cheerful 
fire and plentiful supper, the housekeeper of this 
lady conducted me to a little room on the top storey, 
and having wished mo a * good night/ retired, lock- 
ing the door behind her. But this did not give me 
much uneasiness ; for beneath my rags I had con- 
cealed the necessary means to counteract such a 
precaution. Accordingly, about an hour after I had 
heard the sexvants withdraw to their bed-rooms, 
which were on the same floor as the one where 1 
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was placed, — and when I thought the house was all 
Quiet, — I took off the lock of the door by means of 
a little turn-screw, and crept carefully down stairs. 
Just at that minute the clock struck eleven. My 
intention was to visit the drawing-room first ; but 
when I reached the door, I perceived there were 
lights within. I listened, and heard the gentleman 
and lady talking togethei. ‘ Oh 1 ho,’ thought I, ‘ I 
shall have time to inspect the lady’s bed-room first, 
and perhaps secure her jewels.’ — So, naturally con- 
ceiving that this chamber must be the one imme- 
diately over the drawing-room, X retraced my way 
up stairs, and entered the front apartment on the 
second floor. A rush-light was burning in the 
room ; but no one was there. I lost no time m 
commencing my search in all the cux^boards ; but I 
found nothing except clothes. There was, however, 
a mahogany press which wa« fast locked. I drew 
forth a small skeleton key, and was about to use it, 
when I was alarmed by footsteps in the passage. 
In another moment I was safely concealed under 
the bed. 

“ Some one almost immediately afterwards en- 
tered the room, and only closed the door without 
shutting it. I dared not move even to peep from j 
beneath the drapery that hung round the bed to ; 
the floor : but I could tell by the rustling of silk j 
and tlie unlacing of stays, that the person m the i 
room was undressing herself — and I felt satisfied it 
was tlio lady of the house. I was now seriously 
alarmed. She was evidently going to bed ; and my 
only chance of escaping from the chamber was 
when she should be asleep. But might I nos dis- 
turb her ? My situation was very unpleasant — and 
a prison seemed to open before my eyes. 

“ In about a quarter of an hour the lady stepped 
into bed. How I longed to catch tho firs* sound 
that should convince mo she was asleep l But she 
was not dreaming of closing her eyes yet awhile; 
for scarcely had she laid herself down, when the 
door was gently opened — then carefully closed 
again— -and another person, evidently without shoes 
or boots on, came into tho room. They said a few 
words to each other; and to my astonishment I 
fpund that the gentleman who had arrived in his 
carriage (which of course had been sent away) was 
going to pass an hour in company with the charit- 
able lady. .‘Well,’ thought I, ‘this is the way in 
Vv hich heaven rewards her for all she does towards 
her suffering fellow-creatures ! ’ 

“ The gentleman undressed himself, and got into 
bed. Nearly two hours, instead of an hour, passed 
away — very pleasantly, it seemed, for tho lady and 
gentleman, and very much to my amusement. I 
was now no longer under any alarm on account of 
myself — for I had learnt a secret which placed the 
lady in my power. Well, the gentleman got up at 
last and dressed himself; and the lady went down 
stairs with him to bolt the street-door after him. 
Their movements were so cautious, that I could 
plainly perceive tho servants must have fancied 
that the gentleman had gono away long before, and 
that this care was taken to avoid disturbing them 
with any noiso likely to excite suspicion. 

“ The moment tho lady had left the room with 
her lover, I thought of beating a retreat. But should 
I go empty-handed ? No: and yet I had not time 
to force open the mahogany press, which I believed 
must contain her jewels, before she would come 
back, as she had gone down in her night-clothes. I 




therefore resolved to stay where I was, and accom- 
plish my purpose when she was asleep ; because if 
matters did come to tlio worst and she should 
awake, she dared not expose me. So I laid quiet; 
and she came back in a few minutes, shivering with 
the cold*— for I could hear her teeth actually chat- 
ter. Half an hour afterwards she was fast asleep — 
as I could tell by her deep and regular breathing. 
The rush-light still burnt m tlie room ; and I’crepfc 
carefully from beneath the bed. Yes — she was 
sleeping; and, though not a young woman, sho 
appeared very beautiful. But I had not a minute to 
lose : my skeleton key was again at work — the bolt 
of the lock flew back — and the door of the press 
moved on its lunges. Move! yes — and creak, too, 
most awfully ; so that tho lady started up in bed, 
and uttered a faint. scream. I instantly rushed up 
toiler, saying in a low but determined tone, ‘ Madam, 
not a word — or I betray you and your lover 1 ’ — By 
the feeble light of the candle, I saw that she became 
as red as crimson. — 4 Yes, madam,’ I continued, 
‘your tiicks aie known to mo; and I have been all 
the while concealed under this bed.’ — ‘You!’ she 
exclaimed : ‘ why, surely you are the poor boy that 
I received into the house this evening ? ’• — ‘ To bo 
sure I am, ma’am,’ was my answer; ‘and, being 
troubled with a habit of sleep-walking, I found my 
way to this room.’ — ‘ But what were you doing at 
the bureau % ’■ — ‘ Merely examining it in my sleep, 
ma’am.’ — ‘ This is ridiculous,’ she said impatiently. 
‘1 understand what yon arc ; but I will treat you 
well on condition that you do not mention to a soul 
what you have boon a witness of this night.’ — ‘ I 
have no interest in gossiping, ma’am.’ — ‘ And were 
you to do so, I can deny all you may state,’ added 
the lady, who was dreadfully excited and nervous, as 
you may suppose. ‘ But if you follow my directions, 
I will reward you well.’ — I readily gave a promise 
to that effect. Sho then took a reticule from a 
chair by the side of the bed, and drawing out her 
purse, emptied its contents into my hands. At a 
rapid glance I saw there could not be less than 
fifteen or sixteen sovereigns, besides a little silver. 
She then took from her bag a Bank-note for twenty 
pounds, which she also gave me. 

“ I secured the money about my person, and she 
asked me whether X was satisfied ? I said, * Per- 
fectly.’ c Then stand aside for a few moments, 

and I will show you liow to act.’ 1 stepped 

behind the curtain, while she rose and put on a 
dressing-gown ; having done which, she took the 
lush-light m her hand and desired me to follow her 
as noiseless as possible. We went down into the 
kitchen, where she told me to take all the cold 
victuals there were in the larder ; and she gave me 
a napkin to wrap them up in. There happened to 
be a silver spoon in one of the dishes — left there 
most probably by accident. This she also desired 
me to take ; and you may bo sure I did not refuse. 
These arrangements being made, she led mo to the 
front door, and having reminded me of my promise 
not to talk about a certain affair, let mo out of the 
house. I have no doubt that there was a great deal 
said next morning in Old Burlington Street, about 
the ungrateful lad who was taken in as an object of 
chanty, and who decamped in tho middle of the 
night with the contents of tho larder and a silver 
Spoon into the bargain.” 

“ But you lmve not mentioned the name of this 
lady, Jacob ? ” interrupted Tom Kain. 
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f< 1 did not think it was worth while, sir-— as she 
used mo very well ” 

ct Still X have a very particular reason for wishing 
to be informed on that head,’’ said the highwayman. 

« Oh ! if that ’s the case, I shall not hesitate,” 
replied Jacob. tc The name of that lady was Mrs. 
Slingsby.” 

“I thought so from the very first moment you 
began to speak of her ! ” cried Torn. <{ And the 
name of the gentleman — did you learn that ? ” 

<£ Yes, sir,” answered the lad : w I heard the 
servants talking about him, when I was in the 
kitchen. His name was— let me see? — Oh l yes — 

I remember — Sir Henry Courtenay.” 

“ Thank you, Jacob,” exclaimed Tom : then, in a 
low, musing tone, he said, “Poor Clarence! you 
are woefully deceived in your saint of an aunt ! ” 

<c Shall I continue my story, Mr. Rain ford ? ” 
asked Jacob. “ It will not last much longer now.” 

“ By all means go on, my boy. I would sit here 
till day-light, sooner than miss the end.” 

Thus encouraged, Jacob continued in the follow- 
ing mannei. i 

1 

CHAPTER XL. 

CONCLUSION OP THE HISTOEY OE JACOB SMITH. 

« On my return to Earl Street, Seven Dials, which 
was at about three o’clock in the morning, I found 
Old Death and Mrs. Bunce sitting up for me, Toby 
havyng gone to bed. I related the adventures which 
* I had met with, but said no\ a word about the 
intrigue of the lady and the baronet; for I could 
not help thinking that the kind treatment I had in 
the first instance received from Mrs. Slingsby, 
deserved the reward of socresy on that head. Old 
Death very fondly permitted me to retain five pounds 
out of the money which I myself had obtained; aud 
I hurried back to my lodging in St. Giles’s. Peggy 
was in bed and fast asleep ; and I lay down by her 
side without awaking her. 

“When I again opened my eyes, the sun was 
shining in the brightness of a frosty air even 
through the dingy panes of my window ; and I 
started up. Peggy had already risen ; and I sup- 
posed she had gone out to get things for breakfast. | 
But something like a suspicion arose in my mind— 
and I felt uneasy, t searched the pockets of the 
ragged pair of trousers I had purposely worn on the 
previous night, and the five sovereigns were gone. 
Now I was really alarmed : Peggy had certainly 
decamped. A farther search showed me that she 
had even carried off the few little articles of decent 
wearing apparel that I had, leaving me only the 
miserable rags in which I had appeared at Mis. 
Slingsby’s house. Yes -Peggy had run away with 
all I possessed that was worth the taking ; and now 
the question naturally rose in my mind— ‘ Will she 
betray me?’ I thought her conduct was so sus- 
picions, that I determined not to give her a chance 
if X could help it; particularly as I remembered the 
manner in which she took the beating I gave her, 
and which new made me think that she had re- 
solved on being revenged. So I dressed myself in 
my tatters as quick as I could, and got away from 
the hoase. But at the end of the street X met a 
certain Mr. Dykes— the Bow Street runner, whom 
I yon happen to know, Mr. Rainford— and though I 


endeavoured to dive into a narrow court, lie pounced 
upon me in a twinkling. 

“ In less than an hour I stood in the felons’ dock 
at the police-court, Bow Street, charged with a 
robbery” committed by me in Bloomsbury Square, in 
the disguise of a sweep. I was remanded for a 
week, and sent in the meantime to Clerkenwell 
Prison. There I was placed in No. 12, Reception 
Yard, where Mis. Bunce, who pretended to be my 
aunt in order to get admittance to me, visited mem 
the afternoon. She told me that Mr. Bones could 
not possibly come to see me, but that he would do 
all he could for mo if I remained staunch and did 
not mention his name in any way — not even to my 
fellow-prisoners. ‘Wo are afraid that you will be 
committed for trial,’ said Mrs. Bunce ; * but all shall 
be done that can be done to buy off the witnesses. 

If that won’t succeed, such evidence of former good 
character shall be given, that your sentence will be 
a light one ; and in the meantime you shall have as 
much money as you want to live gloriously in prison. 

Mr. Bones has sent you up a sovereign for the 
present, and I will bring you a good suit of clothes 
to-morrow, so that you may go up swell before the 
beak next time. Be staunch, Jacob ; and Mr. Bones 
will never desert you. But if you only mention his 
name to a soal in an improper way, he ’ll leave you 
to your fate, and you’ll be transported.’ — Mrs. 
Bunce impressed all this on my mind ; but I assured 
her it was unnecessary, as I knew that I should not 
better my own plight in any very considerable de- 
gree by nosing against Bones, whereas he might bo 
useful to mo if I behaved well in the matter. She 
went away satisfied ; and X spent the rest of the 
day in jollification with my fellow-prisoners, 
amongst whom my money raised me to the rank of 
a hero.* 

| “ That night I slept in the Receiving Ward ; and 

i next morning I was taken to the bathing-room, 
a new suit of clothes having been already sent in to 
me by Mrs. Bunce. But I found that I was to 
bathe m the same water which had already served 
to wash the filthy bodies of several trampers who 
had also been sent to prison the day before on a 
charge of robbery; and I knew that when they 
entered they were covered with vermin. I therefore 
gave the turnkey half-a-crown to allow me to dis- 
pense with the bath, put on my new clothes, and 
was turned into the Felons’ Yard. There I foqnd 
persons, who had committed all degrees of crime, 
huddled together as if there was no difference in 
the charges against them. A boy who had stolen 
a pound of potatoes, value one penny — myself, who 
had stolen plate in a dwelling-house — a gentleman, 
who had wounded another in a duel and could not 
get bail, but who was a very superior person — a 
burglar — a coiner — and a man charged with murder , 
were all in one loom together ! It did not strike 
me then — but it has often stiuck me since — how 
wrong it was to put that boy who had stolen pota« 
toes, along with a burglar, a comer, and a practised 
thief as X was, — how unjust it was to put the 
gentleman with any of us,— and bow shocking it 
was to put a murderer along with prisoners whose 
hands were not at least stained with blood. And 
what were the consequences ? The boy, who had 
merely stolen the potatoes because his mother was 
ill and starving, and who had never done any thing ! 

* The discipline of criminal prisons was particularly mx ' 
at the time of which Jacob Smith is supposes lo be speaking. 
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wrong before, was entirely corrupted by the coiner, 
and made np his mind to turn prig the moment he 
got out ; — the gentleman was worked up to such a 
pitch of excitement, by being in such society, that 
he was removed to the infirmary, and died of brain 
fever, as I afterwards heard ; — the burglar helped 
the murderer to escape, and got safely away with 
him ! 

u Our amusements in gaol were chiefly gambling 
and drinking. Money procured as much liquor as 
we could consume ; and with such I was well sup- 
plied. Cards and dice were not allowed, it is true : 
but we used to play with hits of wood cut and 
marked like dominoes, or by chalking the table into 
a draught-board, or by tossing halfpence. Then 
there was such fighting, quarrelling, and bad lan 
guage, that nothing conld equal the place ! In the 
‘upper, or sleeping ward, things were much worse : 
the prisoners robbed each other. The very first 
night the duellist- gentleman was there, he lost his 
purse containing several sovereigns ; and when he 
threatened to complain, he was quietly informed by 
the burglar and the murderer that if he did, he 
would be hung up to the bars of the windovr with 
No. 16* • — Mysteries of London. 


his own handkerchief the very next night, and ms ! 
end would be attributed to suicide.* 

w At the end of the week I was had up to Bow 
Street once more ; and the evidence was so conclu- 
sive against mo, that I was committed to Newgate 
for trial. This I had expected, and cared but little 
for, as Mis, Bunce at each visit which she paid me 
at Clerkenwell Prison, assured me that Mr. Bones 
would do all he could for me. And he kept his 
word — but more, I suppose, for his own sake than 
mine. What a dreadful place I found Newgate to 
be! Hardened as I was — acquainted with all 
degrees of debauchery — and familiar with vice, I 
declare solemnly that I shrank from the scenes I 
there witnessed. Fighting, quarrelling, gambling, 
thieving, drinking, obscene talking, bullying, and 
corrupting each other, — all these took placo to a 
great degree in tho Clerkenwell Prison; but in 
Newgate they were carried out to an extent dread- 
ful to think of, and associated with other crimes im- 
possible to mention.f 

* This dreadful state of things continued m the New 
Prison, Clerkenwell, up to the year 1838. 

1 Tb o Report of the Prison Inspectors: of the Home His- 
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“ I now seemed to awake, for tho first time, fiom 
a long dream of wickedness, and to become aware 
of the frightful precipice on which I stood. My 
eyes were suddenly opened — and I shuddered. A 
man was hanged at the debtors’ door, while I was 
in Newgate : and I saw him pass from the con- 
demned cell to the kitchen, which is just within the 
debtors’ door. I experienced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, and took a solemn oath within my own 
breast that I would never thieve again. But as I 


inct contains tnese observations upon the state of Newgate 
“ The association of prisoners of all ages, and every shade of 
gmh, m one mdiscrnnmate mass, is a frightful feature in the 
system which prevails here ; the first m magnitude, and the 
most pernicious in effect. In this prison we find that the 
young and the old— the inexperienced and the practical of- 
fender— the criminal who is smitten with a conviction of lus 
mint, and the hardened villain whom scarcely any penal dis- 
cipline can subdue, are congregated together, with an utter 
disregard to all moral distinctions, the inteiests of the pri- 
soners, or the welfare of the community. In such a state 
of things, can it be a matter of wondei that the effects should 
be such as have been desci died ? Eveiy other evil is aggia- 
\uted by this , and it would be v. orse than idle to attempt a 
remedy for the lest, while this demoralizing intermixture of 
criminals of all ages and degrees of guilt is suffered to frus- 
trate tin? veiy ends of Pnson discipline, and to give tenfold 
violence to all their mischievous inclinations, and passions, 
upon which itis incessantly operating, and wlueli it is the de- 
sign of justice to discourage and repress. Apart from higher 
considerations, sound policy demands that such a system 
should bo instantly rectified, for so long as it continues, soci- 
ety is nursing a moral pestilence in its bosom, and maintain- 
ing an institution in which me forged those weapons that are 
destined to be wielded with fatal dexterity against the com- 
munity itself. Every device by which the fences of pro- 
perty may he overcome is heie framed, and divulged to ready 
agents. Eveiy fraudulent artifice, every successful tnck, 
every ingenious mode of over-reaching the cautious, or of 
ptundenng the unguarded, is perfected here, and communi- 
cated to those who had not liitherto been initiated in the 
mysteries of crime. 

lint the most distressing circumstance connected with this 
system, is the cruel indifference with wlueli it regards the con- 
dition and necessities of those on whom the extreme penalty 
of the law is doomed to fall. Prisoneis actually awaiting the 
execution of the awful sentence of d ea£h are placed, by the 
evil influence of companionship, ln^^lmost unfavourable 
circumstances for self-i eflection.^gy e s, and humanity 
combine to point out the impea^T a fresMty of providing 
men, brought by the senter*5f my v law to the verge of 
eternity, with the remans of s* eac jy r j iprovement and con- 
solation; but the system of i, thin ;isc dd me in Newgate 
practically defeats eveiy such ni * i design. No human 
authority has a right thus to trifle \ a !h the eternal interests 
of a dying criminal. Against this serious evil the chaplain 
has repeatedly and loudly protested and it is in evidence 
that the unhappy victims themselves have earnestly implored 
iho officers to deliver them from a situation in which it was 
impossible for them to devote the few remaining horns that 
the law allowed them to leficction and prayer. The compa- 
nions in guilt of these wretched men become further harden- 
ed by the influence of this association. Tho indulgence of 
thoughtless apathy, unfeeling mirth, orrevoltmg nbaldiy, are 
productive of incalculable mischief to the minds of those 
v. ho are subjected to their influence. The prisoner who wit- 
nesses with levity or indifference the last moments of a cul- 
prit in Newgate, comes forth a greater villain than when he 
went m. In him the evil principle has done its work, and 
the very exhibition of terror which justice designed for the 
i eelaiming of the survivors, by a perversion of moral in- 
fluence, irremediably hardens the heart which it was intended 
to sot t en and amend. If human ingenuity were tasked to de- 
vise means by which the most profligate of men might bo ren- 
dered abandoned to the last degree of moral infamy, nothing 
more effectual could be invented than ‘the system now actu- 
ally in operation within the walls of the first metropolitan 
•prison in England i” 


knew nothing of religion, and could not read or 
write, I was not likely to reform very rapidly nor 
very completely. I still langhed and joked with my 
fellow-prisoners, and appeared to enter into most 
of their fun, though I really began to loathe them. 
But when tho chaplain visited ns, and the other 
boys jeered and mocked him, I stood by and dwelt 
on every word of gentle remonstrance that fell from 
his lips. Next Sunday I paid great attention to his 
sermon, while pretending to be asleep : for if I had 
been caught actually lending a patient ear to his 
discourse, my fellow-prisoners Would have led me 
no peace afterwards. I understood but little-very 
little of that sermon ! still I gleaned some notion 
of the existence of a Saviour a belief in whom was 
the stepping-stone to virtue. I also heard the hap- 
piness of heaven explained for the first time : hut I 
must confess that I was greatly puzzled when the 
chaplain declared that the man who was hanged for 
a dreadful murder on tho preceding Monday, had 
gone to that place of joy, because ho had rep'ented 
m his last moments— for I thought to myself, « Well, 
then, a human being is quite safe in leading as ter- 
rible a life as he chooses, as long as he repents at 
the end.’ And, again, I was bewildered when I 
heard the clergyman say these words, which made 
so great an impression on me that I have never for- 
gotten them, and never shall £ As I stood with that 
penitent man on the di-op, last Monday morning, I 
enyied HIM his FATE, because I knew that his soul 
; teas about to ascend to heaven!** 

“Tho day of my trial came; and I was placed in 
the dock before the Common Serjeant of London. 
The clerk of tho Court asked me, * How will you be 
tried— by God and your country I knew not what 
reply to make, and was actually on the point of 
saying ‘that I would rather not be tried at all this 
time, since it seemed to be left to my own choice ; 

1 and that I would faithfully promise never to thieve 
again,’ — when the turnkey who had charge of me, 
whispered in my ear, * You damned young fool, why 
don’t you speak? Say ‘By God and my country * 
damn yon.’ — I did as I was directed ; and the trial 
commenced. Tho charge against me was fully 
proved; and a verdict of Guilty was recorded. Tho 
Common-Serjeant asked if I had ever been convicted 
before. The keeper of Newgate, who was present, 
said I had not. The counsel who bad been retained 
for me by Old Death, then requested to be allowed 
to call witnesses to character. This was permitted ; 
and three or four tradesmen, who I well knew were 
Old Death’s friends, got up one after the other, and 
swore that I had been in their service (each one of 
course giving different periods of time), and that I 
was an honest, hard-working, and industrious lad, 
until I fell into bad company and got into trouble. 
Dykes, the runner, was then questioned about me; 
and he said that I was not known as a thief— 
although he knew the contrary perfectly well. But 
Old Death had kept his word, and had not spare, 
his gold. My offence was, however, a grave one » 
robbing in a dwelling-house ; and there were two 
three other indictments of the same kind against 
me, though the prosecutors did not come forward. 
Old Death had made it right with them too. I was 
accordingly condemned to seven years’ transporta- 
tion, with a hint that this sentence would be com 
muted to two years’ imprisonment at the hulks. 


* Fact. 
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“I was but little more than eleven when my 
career of crime was thus interrupted ; and I was 
glad that it was so interrupted — for I resolved that 
it should not be renewed when I regained my 
liberty. This was scarcely a resolution produced 
by moral considerations, but by fear ; and it there- 
fore required strengthening. Whether it was, or 
not, Ijshall soon inform you. 

i! A few days after the sessions terminated, I was 
removed with several other boys to the Euryalus 
Convict-Hulk at Woolwich. This vessel has three 
decks : the upper is appropriated to lads convicted 
the first tixno, the second to the next giade of 
juvenile criminals, and the third, or lowest, to the 
worst kind of offenders. I was assigned to the 
upper deck, whore there were about sixty of us. 
On being received on board we were first sent to 
the wash-house, where we were bathed and well 
cleansed; and wo then received tho suit of dark 
grey that denotes the felon. Our employment was 
make clothes for the entire establishment: that 
£, shirts, jackets, waistcoats, and trousers. The 
person who taught us was a convict-boy, who 
had been a tailor : the cutters-out belonged to the 
second deck, and visited our department as often as 
their services were required. 

“ We were divided into sections, each having at 
its head a boy selected as the chief on account of 
his good conduct when in prison. I will describe 
the routine of the day — taking the period when the 
summer regulations are m force. At five o’clock in 
\ the morning all hands were called, the ports were 
j opened, the hammocks were lowered and lashed up, 
and we washed ourselves for chapel. At half-past 
five the signal was given for prayers; and we went 
to the chapel in sections, or divisions, taking our 
seats in profound silence. The morning hymn was 
sung : the schoolmaster read the prayers ; and we 
returned to our wards on the upper deck. There we 
stood iii ranks till six o’clock, when breakfast was 
served. The steward of the ship superintended 
the giving out of the provisions, and saw that each 
boy had his fair allowance of broad and gruel. This 
being done, the steward ordered each rank, one 
after the other, to approach tho tables, hold up the 
bread, say grace, and then sit down and eat. At 
half-past six, we were marshalled on the quarter- 
deck, in divisions ; and the officers of the hulk were 
then prepared to hear any complaints or receive any 
reports that might have to be submitted to them. 
Such complaints were noted down for after investi- 
gation. Some of the boys were kept above to wash 
the quarter-deck, and the remainder were sent down 
to cleanse their own deck. At eight o’clock we 
were all set to work at tailoring, a strict silence 
being preserved. At nine o’clock the report upon 
the complaints was received from the commander 
of the hulk, and the punishments awarded were 
made known such as a good thrashing with a 
cane, stopping the dinner, or solitaiy confinement 
on broad and water. At twelve o’clock the dinners 
were served out, the steward superintending. The 
quartermasters and guards were also present, to 
see that one boy’s allowance was not taken from 
him by another. From half-past twelve to half-past 
one we were allowed to take air and exercise on 
the quarter-deck, but without making any noise. 
At half-past one we wore marched down again to 
our work. At two, a section of one-third of us 
was sent into the chapel, where wo were taught 


reading and writing by the schoolmaster. At five 
we left off work or schooling, cloaned the waids, 
and then washed ourselves. This being done, sup- 
per was served out ; and we went on the quarter- 
deck again for air and exercise till seven, when wo 
were once more marched to tho chapel for evening 
prayers and the catechism. At eight o’clock wo 
returned to our own deck, where the signal was 
given for getting out the hammocks and slinging 
them up. At nine profound silence was ordered ; 
and the whole ship was then as quiet as it* there 
was not a soul on board, — this deep tranquillity 
being only broken by the striking of the bell and 
the cry of * All ’$ iuel.1 / 3 every half-hour. 

“ Such was the life led on board the JSuryalus 
convict-liulk. But I was happier — much happier 
there than I had ever been before. The school- 
master was an excellent man, and took a delight in 
teaching those who were anxious to learn. I wjs 
of this number, and my improvement was rapid. I 
quite won his rogard, and he devoted unusual pains 
to instruct me; so that at the end of a year 
he obtained leave for me to give up the making of 
clothes and assist him as an usher. This was .an 
employment that pleased me greatly, and allowed mo 
plenty of time to read the books lentme by the worthy 
| schoolmaster. So fond was I of reading, that I 
| used to take a book with me on the quarter-deck at 
those times devoted to air and exercise ; and sitting 
apart from the others, I would remain buried m 
study until it was time to go below again. I ex- 
amined how books were written and how I was 
accustomed to speak: that is — I compared the 
language of thoso books with my own ; and I was 
shocked to find how wretchedly ignorant I had 
hitherto been in respect to grammar. This ignor- 
ance I strove hard — oh ! very hard to surmount ; 
and the good schoolmaster assisted me to the utmost 
of his power. I read and studied tho Bible with 
avidity; and the more I became acquainted with it, 
the more fixed grew my determination to avoid a 
relapse into the ways of crime when I should be 
\ released. 

“During the two years that I passed at the hulk, 
Mrs. Bunco came very often to see me, passing her- 
self off as my aunt ; but relations were not allowed 
to speak to us except in the presence of a guard, 
and so the name of Old Death was never mentioned 
by either of us. But Mrs. Bunce used to tell mo 
that ‘ my uncle would give me a home when my 
time was up;’ and I supposed by this, that she 
meant her husband Toby. I knew that Old Death 
was the person who had directed these assurances to 
be given me ; and often and often did I lay awake 
of a night, deliberating within myself what I should 
do when I was set free, to earn an honest livelihood 
and avoid the hateful necessity of returning to the 
service of Mr. Benjamin Bones. 

“ At length the day of liberation came— and I 
had no plan of proceedings settled. My clothes 
were given to me, and a shilling was put into my 
hand by the steward. The old schoolmaster was 
absent at tho time ; and X was sorry that 1 had not 
an opportunity of thanking him for alibis kindness 
and imploring his advice how to proceed. It struck 
me that I would appeal to the commander ot the 
hulk. I did so, and solicited him to counsel me 
how to get an honest livelihood, lie burst out 
laughing in my face, exclaiming, * I suppose yon 
think I am to be deceived by your humbug, and 
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that I shall pat my hand into my pocket and give 
you hatf-a-guinea to see your way with. No such 
thing, my lad I I used to do so when I was first 
here ; but those I assisted in that way were always 
tho first to come back again.’- — And he turned on 
his heel, leaving me quite astounded at the reception 
my sincerity of behaviour had experienced. But a 
few moments’ reflection showed me that I could 
scarcely blame him for his conduct; and I quitted 
the ship in tears. 

“ The moment I stepped from the boat that landed 
me in *\Y oolwicb, I met Mrs. Bnnce. She threw her 
arras round my neck, and called me her ‘dear 
Jacob, 7 in such a loving manner that one would 
really have believed her to be my aunt, or oven my 
mother if she had chosen to represent herself so. 
Then, pointing to a public-house at a little distance, 
she said, ‘ Your good and kind friend Mr. Bones is 
there; and he will be so delighted to see you. ITe 
has ordered a nice steak and some good ale, and we 
mean to let you enjoy > ourself.’ — The idea of having 
such a glorious repast after being kept on short 
commons on board the JEuryalus, made my mouth 
water; but then I remeinbeied all the influence 
Old Death had been accustomed to exercise over me 
— and I knew that if I once again entered within 
its range, I should never have the moral courage 
to withdraw from it. So my mind was made up ; 
and suddenly darting down a bye-street, I was be- 
yond Mrs. Bunco’s view in a twinkling. I heard 
her shrill, screaming voice call after me; but I 
heeded it not — and hurried onward, as if escaping 
from a wild beast. 

“ Presently I relaxed my speed, and at length en- 
tered a public-house, where I called for a pint of 
beer. Two or three soldiers and as many young 
women were sitting at another table, drinking, and 
indulging at the same time in the most fiKhv dis- 
course. Suddenly ono of the females started up, 
advanced towards me, and, after considering me for 
a few moments, exclaimed with a terrible oath, 
‘'Well, I thought it must be my old fancy cove 
Jacob:’ — and she offered to embrace me. I how- 
ever repulsed her with loathing ; for in the misera- 
ble, tattered, sickly wretch before me, I had al- 
ready recognised Peggy Wilkins. She seemed 
ashamed of herself for a minute ; then, recovering ! 
her impudence, she said, { Damn and blast you for 
a sulky, snivelling hound ! Who the devil are yon 
that you can’t treat me civilly? Do you think I 
don’t know all that’s happened to you? Why, 
you ’ve only this moment left the hulks — and you 
can’t deny it.’ — The soldiers, hearing this, demanded 
if it was true ; and, without waiting for my answer, 
thrust me out of the place. X had reached the end 
of the street, when I recollected that I had not re- 
ceived the change for my shilling, which X had ten- 
dered in payment of the beer. I therefore went 
back to ask for it; but the pot-boy who had served 
me, swore that X never gave him a shilling at all ; 
and the landlord evidently believed that I was a 
vagabond endeavouring to swindle his servant. So 
X was kicked out — penniless ! 

“ I was for some time before I could muster up 
courage to adopt any plan for my support. Indeed, 
I sate down in a retired nook and cried bitterly. I 
even regretted having left the hulk, so miserable 
did I feel. At last hunger compelled me to act ; 
and I entered a shop to inquire if a boy was wanted. 
The man behind the counter said he did not require 


the assistance of a lad, but that a neighbour of his 
would piobably hire me. I went to the place 
pointed out to mo, and, having explained ray busi- 
ness, was asked for testimonials of good character. 

I candidly confessed that I had just been discharged 
from the Euryalus, but that I thought the school- 
master on board would recommend me. The man 
flew into a dreadful passion, and rushing round from 
behind the counter, would have kicked me out of the 
shop, if I had not run away of my own accord. 

u I am sure that I tried^ twenty different shops 
that day in W oolwicli. At some I explained my po- 
sition — at others I carefully concealed the fact of 
my late ignominious punishment. But character 
• — character — character! where was it? Even for 
a starving lad who only asked a fair trial — who pro- ' 
raised to work from sunrise to sunset, and to be 
content with a morsel of bread to eat and a cellar 
to sleep in, as a recompense for his toils, — even to 
one who offered so much and requited so little in 
return, character was necessary! Night came — I 
was famishing and in despair. At length a charitable 
baker gave me a roll ; and my hunger was appeased. 
It struck me that the tradesmen at Woolwich weie 
perhaps more cautious than people elsewhere how 
they engaged the services of young lads, in conse- 
quence of that place being a station for the conviet- 
hulks ; and I therefore resolved to try my luck in 
another quarter. I set out for Greenwich, which 
I reached at midnight, and slept till morning m 
a shed near some houses that were being built. 
Cold, famished, and dispirited did I awake; and 
' with a sinking heart I commenced my rounds. Be- 
fore noon I had called at a hundred shops, public- 
houses, or taverns, without success. Few required 
the service of boys ; and those people who did, de- 
manded references. I begged a piece of bread of a 
baker, and then set off for London. 

“ So slow did I walk, and so often was I com- 
pelled to rest, that it was evening before I reached 
the Blackfriars Road. There, again, did I endeavour 
to procure honest employment — but in vain 1 I re- 
member that when one shop-keeper— an old man — 
listened tome with moie attention than the rest, 
I burst into tears and implored — besought — prayed 
him to receive me into his service, if it was only to 
save me from becoming a thief ' I did not tell him 
I had already been one. But he shook his head, 
saying sorrowfully, ‘ If you have already thought 
of turning thief, your morals must be more than 
half corrupted,’ — He gave me a few halfpence, and 
I went away. 

“ I balanced for some minutes between the crav- 
ings of my stomach and the fatigue of my limbs — 
that is, whether I should spend those halfpence in 
food or on a bed. I decided in favour of the food, 
and having satisfied my hunger, crept into a timber- 
yard on the bank of the Thames, and slept there till 
morning. 1 awoke at sunrise, and crossed Black- 
friars Bridge. My limbs shivered with ague, and 
my clothes were damp with tho dews of night. I 
knew not wliat to do— which way to turn. Hope 
had deserted me. There was I, a poor — wretched 
— houseless — friendless — starving being, anxious to 
remain honest, yet impelled by circumstances to- 
wards a relapse into the career of vice. I prayed 
as I went along the streets, — yes, I prayed to God 
to save me from that dreadful — that last resource. 
But no succour came. All day long did *X rove 
about : night arrived again — and for twenty-four 
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* hours I had eaten nothing. I dragged myself back 
to the timber yard ; but there was a great dog prowl- 
ing about — and I dared not enter. I sought shelter 
elsewhere, for the rain began to descend in tor- 
rents ; but I was wet through before I could even 
find the entrance of a court to screen me. I never 
slept a wink that night : I was afraid to lie down 
on the cold stones— they were so chill. Morning 
came again- -and I was now so weak that I could 
hardly put one foot before another. I was more- 
over starving — yes, starving f I passed a baker’s 
shop and saw the nice hot bread smoking in the 
windows, and I went in to implore a stale crust. 
But I was ordered out; and then the idea struck 
me that in. a few minutes I might obtain money to 
buy a good breakfast — not only bread, but meat and 
tea ! That was by picking a pocket ! The idea, 
however, assumed a horrible aspect a moment after- 
wards — and I recoiled from it. No : I would sooner 
plungo into the river and end my woes there — than 
steal again ! 

“ To the river’s brink I hurried — dragging myself 
slowly no more — but running, yes— absolutely run- 
ning fast to terminate my wretchedness by suicide. 
It was near Westminster Bridge that I was on the 
point of throwing myself into the Thames, when 
my cellar was suddenly grasped from behind, and 
I was drawn hack. I turned — and saw Old 
Death ! 

“ Then I uttered a scream, and struggled dread- 
fully to get away, that I might still accomplish my 
purpose ; but he held me tight, saying, 4 Silly boy ! 
why do you fly from life, since it may yet have many 
pleasures for you? ’ — 4 No ! ’ I cried : 44 I will never 
become a thief again ! ’ — * And I will never ask you 
to do so,’ he replied. 4 But come with me, and let 
us talk over your prospects.’— 4 Prospects 1* I re- 
peated in a hysterical manner ; and then I followed 
him mechanically to an eaily breakfast-house close 
by. He ordered a plentiful meal ; and I ate raven- 
ously. The food and hot coffee cheered me; and I 
began to feel grateful to Bones for having supplied 
the means to appease the hunger that was devour- 
ing me. Moreover, one looks with quite a different 
eye upon suicide after a good meal ; and I could 
not do otherwise than regard him as the saviour of 
my life. I was therefore already prepared to listen 
to him with attention ; and when he proposed that 
we should repair to Bunco’s, where we could con- 
verse without fear of being overheard, I willingly 
agreed to accompany him. But during our walk to 
Seven Dials, I constantly repeated within my own 
breast the most solemn vows not to yield to any 
threats or representations — menaces or coaxings — 
to induce me to become a thief again ! 

“ When we reached the house in Earl Street, Mrs. 
Bunco received me with more kindness than I had 
expected to meet at her hands, after the trick I had 
played her a few days before at Woolwich. But 
she did not treat me thus without a motive ; for 
when onco she and Old Death got me between them, 
they endeavoured to the utmost of ‘their power to 
persuade me to resume my old avocations. I was 
faithful to ray vow, and assured them that they 
might MU me sooner than I would again do any 
thing to risk imprisonment in that horrible New- 
gate. It was not the hulk I so much dreaded — nor 
yet transportation, because I knew nothing of it; 
but 1 shrunk from the mere idea of going through 
the ordeal of Newgate a second time. Old Death 


saw that I was not to be moved — at least then ; and 
he gave up the point. ‘ But/ said he, 4 you must do 
something to get a living : you can’t starve ; and 
we won’t maintain you in idleness. If you like, I ’ll 
take you into my service to run on errands, look 
after people that I want to learn any thing about 
and make yourself useful in that way; and I’ll 
give you a shilling a-day.’ — I agreed — for I could 
not starve. 

44 Now, of course it is as plain to you as it was 
even then to me, that Old Death was playing a deep 
game with me. I was the cleverest thief that ever 
served him; and he had received ample — ample 
proofs that he could trust me. He knew that he 
was safe with me. I was therefore too useful a 
person to lose ; and ho thought that by throwing 
me again amongst my old companions, and keeping 
me on very short allowance, the disagreeable im- 
pressions of gaol would soon wear away, and I 
should relapse into my old habits. Ho was quite 
mistaken. I do n’t pretend that any particular idea 
of virtue made a great change m me ; but I had 
been inNewgat a— and there I had seen a man going 
out to be hanged ,* and I thought that if I got into 
that dreadful gaol a second time , I should become 
hardened, and that I also should go out some dag 
to be hanged ' So I resisted all temptation — and 
lived as well as I could on the shilling a day, with- 
out increasing my means by theft or villany. 

44 This mode of life on my part did not suit Old 
Death. A few weeks passed, and when he found 
that I was resolved not to return to my former 
ways, he stopped my allowance altogether. I was 
now steeped to the very lips in wretchedness and 
misery : but somehow or another I managed to get 
a crust here and there just to keep body and soul 
together — although I oftener slept in the open air 
i than in a bed. Mrs. Bunce showed me a little kind- 
ness now and then, but quite unknown to Old 
Death ; and, to my surprise, she did not urge the 
necessity of my returning to the career of theft. 
For several weeks I saw nothing of Mr* Bones ; but 
at last he fished me out in some low place, and 
told me I might return into his service if I liked, 
and that he should pay mo according to the use I 
proved myself to be to him. To glean information 
for him— run on errands— dog and watch persons 
—or even loiter about in police-courts to hear what 
cases came up before the magistrates, — these were 
my chief duties; and badly enough they were paid. 
But I was now permitted to get my breakfast an I 
tea regularly at the Bunces’ ; and that was some- 
thing. As for my lodging, if I got together a few 
pence to enable me to hire a bed, or a part of a bed, 
in one of those low houses that I have already de- 
scribed to you, I was contented,— for I always had 
this consolation, that I could walk about the streets 
without being afraid of meeting a Bow-Street run- 
ner.” 

Jacob paused — for his tale -was told. 

44 Well, my boy,” said Tom Kain, 44 you have gono 
thiough much, and seen enough to form a good 
stock of experience. I commend your icsolution 
never to put yourself within reach of the law again ; 
for that ’s just my determination also. You have 
got money in your pocket now ; and I will do some- 
thing more for you before I leave England.” 

44 Ah! Mr. Kainford,” exclaimed Jacob, much 
affected, 44 how I wish that I had met with such a 
friend as you earlier in life ! And how I wish* too. 
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that I could go -with you— wherever you are going 
— and be your servant — your slave 1 ” 

“ Well — well, Jacob, we will talk of that another 
time/’ said Tom. “ Rest assured I will not desert 
you. Call at Tullock’s on Monday evening, and 
you will either see me there or find a note from 
me.” 

Jacob was overjoyed at the species of promise 
thus held out to him ; and, as it was now midnight, 
Rain ford intimated his intention of taking his de- 
parture from the public-house where he had passed 
the evening with the poor lad. 

When they had issued from the door, the high- 
wayman bade Jacob “ Good night;” and they sepa- 
rated — pursuing different roads. 

In fact, Jacob went towards Leather Lane, while 
Tom Rainford repaired in the direction of the lodg- 
ings which he at present occupied in Gray’s Inn 
Lane — he having removed to that locality from 
his former abode in. Lock’s Fields. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

F U E S H ALARMS. 

Rainford was within twenty yards of the house 
in which he dwelt, when a woman jostled him 
somewhat violently as she endeavoured to pass him 
while pursuing the same direction. 

There was no excuse for this rudeness on her 
part, inasmuch as the pavement was wide in that 
particular spot, and no other person was on the 
footway. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” said the female ; “Tin 

Sure But, bless mo ! ” she cried, in a shrill, un- 

raistakeable voice, — “if it is n’t Mr. Rain ford ! ” 

“ Ah 1 Mrs. Bunce,” returned the highwayman ; 
M what are you doing in this neighbourhood' so 
late?” 

** I hn going to pass the night with a relation of 
mine that’s ill, and which lives at the top of the 
Lane,” answered Mrs. Bunce. “But, Oh 1 Mr. 
Rainford, what a shocking thing this is about poor 
dear Mr. Bones ! ” 

“ What ? ” ejaculated Tom, with a kind of guilty 
start. 

“ Why, sir — he ’s dead, poor man 1 ” sobbed Mrs. 
Bunce: “dead and buried, sir I ” 

“ Bead — and buried 1 ” repeated the highwayman 
mechanically. “ And how came you to know 
this?” 

“Ilis friend Mr. Tidmarsh came and told mo and 
Toby about it this blessed morning ; and in the 
afternoon we all followed the poor old gentleman to 
the grave in Cierkenwell churchyard,” 

“ His death was sudden, then ? ” said Tom, 
anxious to glean how far the woman might be in- 
formed relative to the particulars of the event which 
she was deploring. 

“ Mr. Tidmarsh isn’t given to gossiping, sir,” re- 
plied Mrs. Bunce ; “ and lie said very little about it. 
It was quite enough for us to know that the poor 
dear old gentleman is gone — and without having 
made any Will either : so me and Toby are thrown 
as you may say on the wide world, without a friend 
to help us,” 

“But Mi 4 . Bones was rich — very rich— was he 
not?” demanded Tom, who felt particularly un- 


comfortable at this confirmation of his worst fears 
— for he to some extent looked upon himself as the 
cause of the old fence's sudden death. 

“ Rich, God bless ye l Ah 1 as rich as a King I ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bunce. “ But no one knows where 
lie kept his money — unless it is that Tidmarsh.” 

“ And where did he die ? ” asked Rainford. 

“At Tidmarsh’s own place in Turnmill Street, 
Cierkenwell,” was the answer. “Poor old man! 
But you must have seen him only a short time be- 
fore he went off, Mr. Rainford,” she added, as if 
recollecting the fact : “for it was on that very night 
when he took Toby and Jacob over with him to a 
house m Lock’s Fields, and which turned out to be 
where you lived. You know he stayed with you 
while J acob and Toby went away. Poor old man ! 
he ’s a great loss — a very* great loss ! ” 

“ Were you so dependent on him, then ? ” asked 
Rainford. 

“Yes, almost entirely, as I may say,” was the 
reply. “And then there ’spoor Jacob, too: what 
In the world he’ll do, I ’m sure I can’t say — for me 
and Toby can’t afford to keep him now that our 
best fiiend ’s gone. But good night, Mr. Rainford : 

I must go on to my cousin’s — for it ’s very late, and 
she, may be, will pop off the hooks before I get to 
her.” 

“ Good night,” returned Tom, slackening his pace 
so as to allow the woman to proceed as far a-head 
of him as possible ere he entered bis own dwelling, 
which was now close at hand. 

In a few moments the form of Mrs. Bunce was 
lost in the darkness of the night. 

Rainford was now convinced that Old Death was 
indeed no more— that no prompt assistance had re- 
suscitated him, even if the vital spark were not ex- 
tinct at the moment when he saw him for the last 
time, bound to the chair, at the house in Rod Lion 
Street. Yes — it was clear enough — too -clear: 
Benjamin Bones was dead — and Tidmarsh had 
pounced upon all his property. 

“ Well — let him enjoy it,” thought Rainford 
within himself. “ I have enough for my purposes, 
and do not wish to dispute the inheritance with him 
— even if I had the right or the power. And yet 
— and yet,” he mused, with a feeling like a contrac- 
tion of the heart, “I would give ten years of my own 
life so that I had not been the instrument of abridg- 
ing his I But it 's too late to repent or regiefc. 
Repent, did I say ? I have nothing to repent of. I 
did not do this deed wilfully : it was not muider. 
And as for any share that I had in the matter at 
all, that does not seem to be suspected. Oh ! I can 
understand Master Tidmarsh’s proceedings ! It 
was no doubt he who entered the room just at the | 
moment when I discovered that Old Death was 
dead. Of course he would say nothing about find- 
ing him tied in a chair, or of me having been with 
him that night : a word. on these heads would have 
excited suspicions — led to inquiries — Coroner’s in- 
quest — and all that sort of thing. Then some re- 
lation might have turned up, claimed the property, 
and cut Tidmarsh out. Yes — yes; it is plain 
enough — and Tidmarsh is a prudent as well as a 
lucky fellow J But what could the laboratory in 
that house mean ? what were those pickled human 
heads kept in the cupboard for ? and why was Dr. 
Laseelles familiar with that den ? ” 

Even in the midst of Ins musings, Rainford did 
not hazard a conjecture to account for the mysteries 
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just enumerated. They indeed appealed unac- 
countable. 

The highwayman walked some distance past tlie 
door of his lodgings, to convince himself that he 
was not watched by Mrs. Bunce ; and having as- 
sured himself on that head, — at least so far as he 
could judge in the darkness of the night, — he turned 
back and entered his dwelling. 

The next day was the Sabbath; and Rainford 
was sitting, after breakfast, reading a Sunday paper 
in the neat parlour of his lodgings. 

On the other side of the fire sate a young— beau- 
tiful — and dark-eyed woman — in all the rich flush 
of Jewish beauty,— the softly sweeping outline and 
symmetrical undulations of her form being developed, 
rather than concealed, hy tho loose morning wrap- 
per which she wore ; while the ray of the frosty 
morning’s sun glanced on the glossy surface of her 
raven hair. 

Little Charley Watts, nicely dressed, and with his 
rosy countenance wearing the smiles of happy inno- 
cence, was seated on a footstool near Tom Rain, 
looking at a picture-book, but every now and then 
glancing affectionately towards those whom ho had 
already learnt to love as if they were his parents. 

“Do the advertisements tell you when the next 
ship will sail from Liverpool for New York, Tom ?” 
inquired the lady, 

“Next Friday, my love,” answered Rainford. 
“We will therefore leave London on Thursday.” 

“Four more days,” remarked his female compa- 
nion. 44 Oh I how glad I shall he when we are out 
of sight of England i And yet,” she added, with a 
profound sigh, 44 X can scarcely hear the thought of 
parting — perhaps for ever ” 

“Younmst not give way to those mournful re- 
flections,” interrupted Tom, in a kind tone. 44 Re- 
member that we are going to a country where my 
personal safety will not be endangered, — where we 
shall not he obliged to shift our lodgings half-a- 
dozen times in a fortnight, — and where, too, wo 
need not start at every knock that comes to the 
door. We shall be as happy as tho day is long; 
and, with the money which I now have at my dis- 
posal, I may embark in some honest pursuit and 
earn myself a good name,” 

“The money will be at the New York banker’s 
before we reach America, I suppose?” said tho 
lady, inquiiingly. 

“ To be sure,” replied Tom ; 44 since I paid it all 
into the hands of the London agent two days ago. 
Have you taken care of the receipt, or acknow- 
ledgment?” 

44 I locked it up in the little iron box, together with 
all your other papers,” was the answer. 

“ And those documents that X brought homo with 
me the other night— -or rather morning— — ” 

“ All safe, dear Tom, But really when you al- 
lude to that dreadful night, you make me shudder. 
Oh ! how long — how long did those weary hours 
seem, until you returned ! When you came up into 
tho bed-room and told me that you were going 
away with that dreadful man Bones — that the time 
had at length come— that opportunity had at last 
served your purposes ” 

“ Well, ny dear girl — I recollect all that took 
place,” interrupted Tom, laughing, 44 You begged 
me not to go with him — you said you had youi mis- 
givings : but I was resolved — for such an occasion 
might not have occurred again. Did I not tell you 
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before-hand, when we were down in the country, 
that if I came up to London and purposely threw 
myself in the way of Old Death, accident would be 
sure sooner or later to enable me to wrench from 
his grasp that gold of which he had plundered me? 
And have not my words come true ? You must 
not reproach me now, dear girl, at all events — for 
the danger is over.” 

44 Yes — and the dreadful man is dead 1 ” exclaimed 
the Jewess, in a tone which expressed a thanks- 
giving so unequivocally that a cloud for a moment 
gathered on Rainford’s brow. 

“ He is dead — and can molest us no more,” he 
observed, in a serious tone. “But I could have 

wished- However,” he added, abiuptly, “lotus 

avoid that subject: it is not altogether an agree- 
able one. And now, to return to our intended de- 
parture for America, I am somewhat at a loss how 
to act in respect to that letter, which I obtained 
last night from Jacob Smith, and which so deeply 
regards- — ” 

He paused, and glanced significantly towards 
Charley. 

44 What can you do in the matter, Tom?” said 
his beautiful companion. 44 Tho letter is too am- 
biguous ” 

44 Scarcely ambiguous — but deficient in certain 
points of information,” interrupted Rainford. 

44 Which is equally mortifying,” added tlie Jewess. 
44 You cannot risk your safety by remaining in Eng- 
land to investigate the affair — even if we had nob 
gone so far in our arrangements for departure ” 

“-Certainly not,” replied Tom : “ hut I was think- 
ing that I would entrust the letter to my friend 
Clarence Yilliers ; and who knows but that some 
accident may sooner or later throw him into the 
way of sifting the mystery to the very bottom ? ” 

44 Your project is an excellent one,” answered tho 
Jewess. 44 But are you sure that he does not sus- 
pect >” 

“Suspect what I really am!” ejaculated the 
highwayman, with that blithe, merry laugh of Ins 
which showed his fine white teeth to such advan- 
tage. 44 Not he ! He does not know Sir Christo-* 
pher Blunt — nor the lawyer Howard ; and his ac- 
quaintance with that consummate fool Frank 
Curtis was always slight, and not likely to be im- 
proved by all that has occurred : for Frank must 
suspect that Clarence had something to do with tho 
elopement of Old Torrens’s daughters. So, all 
things considered, Clarence cannot have heard of 
the little affair by which Sir Christopher lost his 
| two thousand pounds.” 

“Then you will entrust Mr. Yilliers with the 
letter? ” said the lady, inquiringly, 

44 Yes : I will call upon him this evening,” re- 
sponded Tom ; 44 for I have a little hint to give him 
relative to a certain aunt of his ” 

At this moment there was a knock at the front- 
door of the house ; and the servant presently made 
her appearance to inform Rainford that a young 
man named Jacob Smith wished to speak to him. 

Tom’s brow darkened — -as the thought flashed 
across him that the lad had dogged him on the pre- 
ceding night. But instantly recovering his self- 
possession, he desired the Jewess and Charle\ to 
retire to another room, while he received the visitor. 

When Jacob entered the parlour, Rainford looked 
sternly at him, but said nothing. 

44 1 know what is — what must be passing in your 
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*“W, sir,” said Jacob lustily; “ but you wrong too j Buildings wliero wc were last night. Remember— 
is, if you think I found out your address by to-morroW evening, at about half-past seven.’* 


I Underhand means of my own.” 


“ I shall not fail, sir,” responded Jacob : and he 


Sit down, my boy ” cried Tom frankly : “lam then took his departure. 

0rr y if I suspected you even for an instant. But The moment he was gone, Rainford hastened up 
j has brought you here this morning? and stairs to the bed-room, whither the Jewess and little 
<Hv- — » Charley had retired ; and closing the door, he said, 

f ,} explain all in a few moments, Mr. Rain- “ My dear girl, we must be off directly. That horrid 
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0 , la ” said Jacob. “ Two hours ago — at about eight woman Mrs. Bunce, of whom I have spoken to you, 
clock — X went up to Bunco’s, just to see if they is after me — and I am afraid for no good.” 

^ heard any thing of Old Death ; and, to my sur- “Off!” exclaimed the lady: “what — to Liver- 
l J® e > I learnt that he was buried yesterday.” , pool at once ? ” 

8° I have already heard. But go on.” “No : but to another lodging — or to a tavern ra- 

You know I told you last night that yesterday ther — for it will be difficult to obtain apartments 
°Jning two or three people called in Earl Street on a Sunday. I must stay in town fora day or two 
0 inquire about Old Death, as he had promised to longer — or at least till I have seen Villiers. Come 
pa thief off at the police-court? Well — at that — pack up your things, my love — and let us be 
it seems, neither Mrs. Bunce or Toby knew gone.” 

^ had become of Mr. Bones: but just after- “Are you afraid of that lad who has just been ?” 
j^b’ds, as I’m told, and when I had gone away demanded the Jewess. 

! ? J n the house, up goes old Tidmarsh, the fence, “ Not a whit ! He is staunch to the back-bone— 
JJ’ lt h the news that Mr. Bones was dead, and that I will swear to it ! But he might be followed — or 
le funeral was going to take place in a couple of he might commit himself somehow or another, and 
j‘° Ur s. Quick work, wasn’t it, sir? So Toby betray me involuntarily. By-th e-bye,” ejaculated 
Unco and his wife went to the funeral ; and now Tom, after an instant’s pause, “ I tell you what we 
certain what has really become of Old Death, will do! We will return to Lock’s Fields. It is 
pmarsh told them ho died suddenly three or four clear that Mrs. Bunce has found out that we are not 
pS ago at his house— of apoplexy. I ’m sure he living there now— otherwise she would not have 


1 1 look much like an apoplectic man.’ : 


set this Jacob to watch me, which she has done ; 


The best part of all this I learnt last night, and she would never suspect that we have gone back 


Sf) °n after I left you,” said Rainford, 


to our old quarters. So look alive, my love ; and 


u And I 6nly heard it when I went up to Bunce's pack up the things, while I settle with our land- 
p morning,” remarked Jacob. « Well, sir— when lady here and send for a coach.” 


^ Bunce had told me this, she said, * Jacob, 


Tom Rain’s directions were speedily obeyed ; and 


you to do a particular favour for me, and I by mid-day the Jewess, Charley, and himself were 
give you a sovereign .’ — I asked her what it was. once more located in Lock’s Fields, 

>9 » pretty sure , she says, * that Mr. Rainford lives 
s ^mvhere in Gray's Inn Lane , between Liquorpond 

and Calthorpe Street, on the same side of the CHAPTER XL II. 

as those streets ; and you must find out where it — — ^ 

ts > because I want particularly to know? — So I pro- the paragraph in the newspaper. 
her I would ; and I of course took good care 

Ij °t to say that I had seen you last night. But I Having partaken of a good dinner and imbibed a 
determined to give you notice of Mrs. Bunco’s glass or two of wine, Tom Rain returned to the 
? e $ire to have yon watched ; and I have been knock- perusal of the Sunday newspaper, which lie had 
* n 8 at every door in the neighbourhood, asking if brought with him to his old lodgings; for the high- 
Sll ch a gentleman as yourself lived there. In de- wayman loved a newspaper dearly— especially the 
Gibing you, however, I did not mention any name.” police reports and Old Bailey tiials. 

“That was right, Jacob,” said Tom ; “because I But as his eye glanced down a column principally 
11111 not known as Rainford here. But what the devoted to “Fashionable Intelligence,” he was 
^ril can that old wretch want with me ? Has she struck with mingled horror and astonishment by 
Inherited Old Death’s scheming disposition ? or does the ensuing announcement : — 

ms vengeance pursue me, even from the tomb ? ” „ T . . , „ A ._ _ 

rpi, ° . \ , . “ It is rumoured that the young and wealthy Earl of 

r loso Inst words were totally unintelligible to Ellin gham will shortly lead to the hymeneal altar, the 
ac ob, who knew not that the highwayman had had beautiful and accomplished Lady Hatfield. Her ladyship 
a hy share in the death of Mr. Benjamin Bones. is a peeress in her own right, that distinction having been 
“ Of course, sir,” remarked the lad, after a pause, conferred upon lie* in consequence of the eminent sor- 
“ X sliall go to Mrs. Bunce this evening and assure Tioea of her lad * sW P’ a dc6eaied father - 

that no such person as yourself lives in this Tom Rain was absolutely stupefied by this para- 
n cighbourhood. I hope you are not offended with graph : — so stupefied, indeed, that he sate gazing 
for hunting after you ? ” upon it in a species of vacant wonderment,— not 

“ Far from it, Jacob ” returned Tom: “for lam starting, nor uttering any ejaculation — so 'that 
s hre I can trust you. At the same time, you must neither the Jewess nor Charley "Watts, who were 
cautious how you act, so as not to let Mrs. Bunce both in the room, noticed his emotion. 
ll hagine that you are playing her false. Try and At length he recovered himself, and read and re- 
out what she wants with me, aud meet me at read the paragraph until he could have repeated it 
bullock’s to-morrow evening, between seven and by heart. 

e ‘ l ght* No— not at Tullock’s either— because that The shades of evening were gathering fast over 
Ionian knows I am in the habit of going there: this hemisphere; and he had therefore now a good 
come to me at the public-house in Baldwin’s excuse for going out — for that announcement in 




the Sunday paper had produced such an effect But at length the summons was given j and a 
upon him that he felt ho could not rest until he livery-servant opened the door, 
had performed a duty— an imperious but most To Rainford’s inquiry whether Lady Hatfield 
painful duty ! were at home, an affirmatiyo answer was given. 

Having hastily arranged his toilette in the bed- “ Say to your mistress/' returned the highway- 
room up stairs, and put on a dark upper coat and man, “ that a person wishes to speak to her upon 
a large woollen tc comforter," he sallied forth — very particular business— and do me the favour 
but not without having previously kissed both to show me to a room where I can see her ladyship 
the Jewess and little Charley. alone." 

At the nearest coach-stand he entered a hack- The servant hesitated a moment— for the ex- 
vehicle, and ordered the driver to take him to the cited tone m which the request was made pome- 
residence of Lady Hatfield, in Piccadilly. what surprised him. But remembering that it was 

But ere the coach arrived quite oppo&ito the not his business to question Ms lady’s visitors, he 
front door of the fair patrician’s abode, Ramford conducted Rainford into a parlour where a fire 
alighted, and dismissed the vehicle. was burning in the grate ; and, having lighted the 

Then he advanced to the house but it was candles, the domestic retired to deliver to Lady 
with the step of a man who would rather— oh 1 a Hatfield the message which ho had received, 
thousand times rather— have fled in any other The few minutes which elapsed ere the door o£ 
direction. * that room again opened, seemed like an age to 

His hand was on the knocker, and he hesitated, Tom Bain. He first sate down: then he rose 
—yes, he hesitated ; and that hand trembled. again and stood before the fire in a state of ex- 
it must have been some powerful cause that traordinary norvousness. In fact, he appeared 
could have made the gallant— daunt&ss— almost perfectly unmanned. 

hair-brained Tom Bain manifest so much emo- We can c'onceive*the feelings of appalling doubt 
tion, —hope mingled with terrific fear— and agonising 
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suspense, that must bo experienced by an individual 
accused of a capital crime, and awaiting in the dock 
the return of the jury in whose hand’s are his life 
and death. 

Such was the state of Tom Rain during the five 
mortal minutes that elapsed ere the door again 
opened. 

At length it did open — and, though he had his 
hack turned towards it, yet the rustling of silk and 
a light, airy tread convinced him that the lady of 
the house’ was now in that room. 

He turned : the light streamed full upon his coun- 
tenance — for he had laid aside his hat and woollen 
comforter ; and Lady Hatfield — for it was She — 
uttered a faint scream as her eyes met his. 

“ Pardon this intrusion — fear me not now, my 
ady ! ” exclaimed Rainford hastily : “ but grant me 
five minutes’ attention, I implore you — not for my 
sake— for t fours f ” 

Georgian a had started back, and had become pale 
as death when she recognised the highwayman : but 
even while he was yet speaking, she recovered her- 
self sufficiently to approach the spot where he was 
standing. 

Then, without sitting down — but leaning her arm 
upon the mantelpiece, as if for support, — she said 
in a hoarse and hollow tone, “ My God ! wha* vr mid 
yon with me ? ” 

“ Lady Hatfield,” returned Rainford, in a mourn- 
ful and even solemn tone, “ forget theposJ— if you 

can— -for a few minutes ” 

“Forget the past!” repeated Georgiana hysteri- 
cally, her whole frame convulsed with horror. 
“ Oh ! terrible man, wherefore have you come 
hither? have you not injured me enough? what do 
you now seek ? — my life P ” 

And, as she uttered these last words, the sylla- 
bles seemed to hiss between her set teeth — and her : 
bosom heaved and fell rapidly with spasmodic pal- 
pitation. 

“ Listen to me, madam — I implore you ! ” ex- 
claimed Rainford, cruelly perplexed and deeply 
touched by the agonising emotions whmh his pre- 
sence occasioned, * / know that the sight of me 
must be abhorrent — loathsome to you ; but it will 
bo your fault if our interview is protracted beyond 
the few minutes which I ask you to grant me.” 

“ Speak, sir — speak quickly ! ” cned Georgian^ 
hysterically. “ But mark me, sir,” she added in a 
firmer and more resolute tone, while her usually 
placid glances seemed to glare with deadly hatred 
against the highwayman, — “mark me/’ she repeated 
— •“ if -your Intention be to coerce me again to com- 
mit a crime for your sake, you will not succeed. 
But a few days have elapsed since the stain of per- 
jury — rank, abhorrent perjmy — was fastened on 
my soul — and to save you ! Oh! that I could have 
been so weak as to yield to your insolent command 
to swear to that which was false — atrociously, vilely 
false, at the bar of justice ! And now proceed, sir, 
with the business which has brought you hither ! ” 

“ Lady Hatfield — I cannot, I dare not explain my- 
self, while you labour under this dreadful excite- 
ment!” said Rainford, himself painfully excited. 

<: Calm yourself, I implore you — for what X have to 
*av most nearly concerns your interests.” 

“ My interests ! ” repeated Georgiana in a sorrow- 
ful voice, “But proceed — go on, sir: — I will be 
calm.” 

“ X observed td a newspaper of this day’s date,” 


continued Rainford, “ that your ladyship is about 
to become the wife of the Earl of EUingham ” 

Lady Hatfield gazed upon the highwayman in 
that vacant manner which left it doubtful whether 
she were the prey to feelings of surprise— terror— 
or despair. 

“And it that rumour be true, my lady,” added 
Rainford, after a moment’s pause, “ I would have 
you reflect on the propriety of this matrimonial 
connexion.” 

“ My God 1 he assumes a right to dictate to me ! ” 
almost shrieked Georgiana, as she sank back upon 
a sofa, clasping her hands together in the excess of 
her mental anguish, 

“Ho— my lady— not to dictate!” said Rainford. 
** X have not a sua’low of a right to do that : it were 
the height of madness — the height of presumption — 
an insolence beyond all parallel on my part — m fact 
a deed so monstrously inconsistent with even com- 
mon sonse ” 

“ That you are surprised I should have enter- 
tained the idea ? ” added Georgiana, with an irony 
and bitterness which seemed lent her by despair. 

My God! I foresaw all the terrors of this in- 
terview l ” exclaimed Rainford with feverish impa- 
tience. 

“Then wherefore did you come?” demanded 
Georgiana. “Is it to expose me — to persecute me 
who have never offended you, but who have suffered 
so deeply — deeply ” i 

“Madam, I came to perform a painful duty,” in- 
terrupted the highwayman ; “ and the sooner I ac- 
complish it the better, Oli I you know not — you 
will not give mo credit for the ineffable pity— the 
profound commiseration which I feel for you,— as 
well as the loathing — the abhorrence — the shame — 
the disgust in which i hold myself : — but I cannot 
recall the past. Would to God that I could ! ” 

“Then you moan mo no harm?” exclaimed 
Georgiana eagerly. 

“Mean you harm, madam!” repeated Rainford 
enthusiastically : “ merciful heavens ! if to mitigate 
one single pang of the many — many with which 
your breast must throb, poor innocent sufferer that 
you are — a sufferer through my detestable crime, — 
if to relieve you of any portion of the load that 
weighs upon your mind— were that portion no 
heavier than a hair,— if to do this my life would 
suffice, I would lay it down, madam, at your feet ! 
Think you that I glory in what I have done ? No- 
no; bad as I am — criminal as I am — robber, plun- 
derer as I am, and as you know me to be, — yet I 
have feelings — aye, and a conscience too! And, 
often— often, my lady, when the smile is upon my 
Up, that conscience is gnawing my heart’s core — for 
I think of you / And all this is true as God’s own 
justice is true, — true as that you aio an innocent 
and a noble lady, and that I am a despicable villain ! 

And Tom Rain — the gallant, dashing, almost 
hair-brained Tom Rain — burst into tears. 

Georgiana gazed upon him in astonishment--! n 
profound astonishment ; and she was softened to- 
wards that bold and desperate man who wept on her 
account ! 

“But wherefore have you sought me this eve 
Bing ? ” she said, in a milder and more gentle tone 
than she had yet used during this remarkable— this 
solemnly interesting meeting. 

“ It is not to demand your pardon, madam/’ re- 
turned Rainford, dashing away the tears from his 
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manly countenance j “ because that you can never 
give ! It is not to assert any presumed right to 
dictate to you in respect to your marriage, because 
that were adding the most flagrant cruelty to the 
most atrocious wrong. But it is to inform your 
ladyship that if you contract this marriage with 
the Earl of Ellingham, you wed one who is ” 

" Who is what ? ” gasped Georgiana, almost suffo- 
cating. 

Rainford paused for a few moments : it required 
these few moments to enable him to conquer emo- 
tions of so terrible a nature that they almost choked 
his powers of utterance : — then, bending down until 
his ve^y Bps touched Georgiana’s ear, and his hair 
mingled with hers, he whispered a few words in a 
faint and scarcely audible tone. 

But she heard them plainly — oh ! far too plainly : 
and when he withdrew lus face from its proximity 
to her head, and glanced upon her countenance, he 
saw, with feelings awfully shocked, that she sate 
mute— motionless — the image of despair. 

Alas ! she spoke not— she looked neither to the 
right nor to the left : her eyes seemed to be fixed 
upon the face of the highwayman ;— and yet she 
saw him not— she was gazing on vacancy. 

This dreadful state of stupefaction— the paralysis 
of despair — lasted for upwards of three minutes, — a 
perfect age alike to her who endured, and to him 
who beheld it 

Then suddenly burst from Lady Hatfield’s lips a 
long — loud — piercing scream, — a scream so appal- 
ling that the very house appeared to shake with the 
vibration of the air which was cut by that shriek as 
by a keen-edged sword. 

“ Merciful God ! the whole place will be alarmed 1 ” 
ejaculated the highwayman. “ Compose yourself, 
madam ” 

But vainly did he thus address himself to the un- 
happy Georgiana : she had fallen back insensible 
upon the sofa. 

The door opened abruptly ; but Tom Rain was 
rooted to ‘’the spot where he stood gazing on the 
motionless form of that wretched lady, — stood 
gazing too in horrified amazement at the effect which 
his whispered words had produced. 

The scream to which Lady Hatfield had given 
vent in the paroxysm of her ineffable anguish, had 
reached the ears not only of the domestics in the 
kitchen but also of the company in the drawing- 
room — for there were guests that evening at 
Georgiana’s residence. 

Thus, when the door burst open, a crowd of per- 
. sons poured m, — Lord Ellingham, Dr. Laseelles, Sir 
Ralph Walsingham, three or four ladies, and all the 
servants. 

Miss Mordaunt, we should observe, was no longer 
an inmate of Lady Hatfield’s abode— for reasons 
that will be explained hereafter. 

Loi d Ellingham was the foremost of the crowd ; 
and the first object that met his eyes, as he rushed 
into the room, was his Georgiana stretched senseless 
on the sofa. He saw a man standing near, but did 
not pause to cast a second glance upon him : the 
state in which he found his beloved engrossed all 
his thoughts. 

He raised her in Ms arms— the, ladies produced 
their smelling-bottles — the female servants hastened 
to fetch water, vinegar, and anything else that struck 
them as useful under the circumstanced — and Dr. 
Laseelles, who h&d recognised Tom Rain, though 
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without appearing to do so, professionally supoi in- 
tended all the means resorted to for the purpose of 
restoring suspended animation, — while the high- 
wayman still looked on with a kind of mechanical 
attention. 

At length Georgiana opened her eyes slowly ; hut 
the moment they caught a glimpse of Lord Elling- 
ham’s countenance, a faint cry escaped her lips — 
and she covered her face with her hands as if to 
shut out some terrible object from her view. 

tc Georgiana, dearest — *t is I,” mui mured Arthur 
in her ear. 

But a dreadful shudder seemed to convulse her 
entire frame. 

“ Some one has terrified her — alarmed her ! ” ex- 
claimed the Earl, colouring with anger; and as he 
glanced rapidly around, his eyes met those of the 
highwayman. 

At that moment Dr. Laseelles desired that Lady 
Hatfield should be supported to her own chamber; 
and this suggestion was immediately followed by 
the female friends and servants, the physician ac- 
companying them. 

CHAPTER SLIId. 

LOUD ELLINGHAM AND TOM RAINFORD. 

Lord Ellingham and Sir Ralph Walsingham re- 
mained behind in the apartment, where Rainford 
also still was. 

tc Sir,” said the nobleman, advancing towards the 
highwayman , u you will perhaps he kind enough to 
explain the cause of her ladyship’s emotion ? — for 
the scream which reached our ears, and the condi- 
tion in which we found her, denote something more 
serious than sudden indisposition. This gentleman, 
sir,” added the Earl, indicating Sir Ralph Walsing- 
ham with a glance, u is Lady Hatfield’s uncle : 5011 
therefore need not hesitate to address yourself to 
/im— oven should you decline to vouchsafe an ex- 
planation to me, who am a total stranger to you.” 

“ Yes, my lord — for I know you well by sight — 
wo, t are total strangers to each other,” replied 
Rainford in a singularly mournful tone. “And 
yet — * — ” 

But lie stopped short, seized his hat, and was 
about to hasten from the room, when the Earl 
caught him somewhat rudely by the arm, saying,— 
<e Mr. Rainford — for such I believe to be your name 
— we cannot part with you thus ! A lady — dear, 
very dear to me, and who indeed will shortly be my 
wife, — dear also to Sir Ralph Walsingham, who is 
now present, — that lady has been alarmed— terrified 
in some manner, by you ; and we must insist upon 
an explanation.” 

“ My lord,” returned Tom Rain in a tone of deep 
emotion, as he gazed with peculiar — almost scruti- 
nising attention upon the Earl’s countenance,— “ no 
other man on earth would thus have dared to stop 
me with impunity. As for explanations,” he con- 
tinued, his voice suddenly assuming a little of its 
usual reckless indifference, ** I have none to give.” 

And again he moved towards the door. 

But Lord Ellingham hastened to place his back 
against it in a determined manner ; while Rainford, 
as if discouraged and daunted, fell back a few 
paces. 

“Mr, Rainford,” exclaimed the Earl, “this mat- 
ter cannot pass off thus. I insist upon an exp]*na- 
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tiori ; *} r I shall consider it to be my duty to detain 
you until Lady Hat-field be sufficiently recovered to 
declare the nature of the treatment she has expe- 
rienced at your hands. ( Moreover, sir,” added the 
nobleman, observing that Rainford ’s lip blanched 
and quivered nervously, " you are to a certain de- 
gree an object of suspicion in my eyes. A variety 
of circumstances have combined to prove to me 
that you were implicated, to some degree, in the 
theft of diamonds which lately caused so much em- 
barrassment at the police-court.” 

" My lord, that business does not regard you , 55 
replied the highwayman. “ The diamonds were 
restored to their lawful owner; and — more than 
that — I even ascertained from Mr. Gordon’s own 
lips that they wero paid for, before their restora- 
tion, by one who But let me depart, my loid, I 

say ! 55 ejaculated Tom, his manner suddenly 
changing fiom nervous trepidation to the excite- 
ment of impatience. 

" You must remain here, sir,” said Arthur coldly, 
"until we ascertain whether it bo Lady Hatfield’s 
pleasure that your detention should assumo a more 
serious aspect.” 

" Allow mo to pass, my dear Earl,” exclaimed 
Sir Ralph; "and I will hasten to ascertain liow 
my niece is now, and what her intentions arc with 
respect to this person.” 

Rain ford paced the room in an agitated manner, 
while Lord Ellingham afforded egress to the baro- 
net, and then resumed his position of sentinel with 
his back placed against the door. 

"My lord,” at length said the highwayman, ad- 
vancing close up to the Earl, and speaking in a 
low, oppressed tone, "you will find that her lady- 
ship has no complaint to make against me. Permit 
me to take my departure ; and again I tell you that 
of no other living soul would I solicit as a favour 
what I would command bk force.” 

"I cannot allow you to leave this room — at least 
until the return of Sir Ralph Walsingham,” an- 
swered the Earl. "Lady Hatfield must have been 
insulted or menaced by you in some way ” 

“ I take God to witness that I neither insulted 
nor menaced her ! ” interrupted Rainford, warmly. 

“ If your liberty be endangered,” said the noble- 
man, " it is well worth a falsehood to attempt to 
avert the peril.” 

" My God l this from him ! ” muttered Rainford 
bitterly to himself, as he once more turned round 
to pace the room : then, at the expiration of a mi- 
nute, be said m a calmer tone, “'Well, my lord — I 
•am content to wait until the decision of her lady- 
ship is made known in respect to me. And since 
it appears that we shall have a few moments more 
of each other’s society, permit me to ask, — your 
lordship having just now alluded to a certain 
transaction at a police-court, — permit me to ask, I 
say, whether you really believe that Miss Esther de 
Medina was innocent or guilty of the charge im- 
puted to her? ” 

" This is rather a singular question — coming from 
you, Mr. Rainford I ” exclaimed the Earl ; " and be- 
fore I answer it, allow me to ask whether it was 
not you who left a certain letter at my house, de- 
siring me to repair to the police-office on that occa- 
sion ? ” 

"I will not deny the fact, my lord,” replied Rain- 
*ord. "Indeed, I did not particularly study con- 
cealment respecting it — else would I not have af- 


forded your lordship’s servants an opportunity of 
describing to you the personal appearance of the 
individual who left that letter. But if your lord- 
ship entertains even the shadow of a suspicion in- 
jurious to the character of Miss de Medina, you are 
wrong — you are in error! — yes — as grievously in 
error as ever mistaken man could be. Besides, my 
lord,” added Rainford hastily, " you are well aware 
that the alibi which your lordship proved was cor- 
rect.” 

"And how knew you that Miss dc Medina was 
with her father and myself at Finchley on the very 
day, and at the very hour, when the diamonds wero 
alleged to have been taken? ” demanded the JSarl. 

"It would be useless to pretend that accident 
gave me the information,” answered Tom Rain, 
"But think not that she employed me as an agent 
or as a messenger to obtain the intervention of your 
lordship ” 

“ Mr. Rainford,” said the Earl haughtily, " I dis- 
like the present conversation. I ha\ e the highest 
opinion of Mr. de Medina, and should bo sony to 
think ill of any one connected with him. But I 
must candidly confess that there is so much mys- 
tery respecting the character of his daughter — a 
mystery, too, existing on account of yourself, foi 
which reason alone do I condescend to discuss with 
you any affair relating to Mr. de Medina or his fa- 
mily ” 

“Lord Ellingham,” interrupted Rainford in a 
hasty and impetuous tone, " Esther de Medina is 
the very personification of innocence and virtue ! 
As God is my judge, she was ignorant of my inter- 
ference in her behalf on that day when she was ac- 
cused of a deed from which her pure soul would 
recoil with horror : — she knew not even that I was 
in the court ” 

"And yet you were there, Mr. Rainford,” ex- 
claimed the Earl : " for I noticed you— although at 
; the time I knew not who you were.” 

"But Miss de Medina was not aware of my pre- 
sence,” rejoined Rainford emphatically*; " for she 
does not know me by sight / ” 

A smile of incredulity curled the nobleman’s lip 
—for the oath which Mr. de Medina had adminis- 
tered to his daughter, and in which her connexion 
with Rainford was so emphatically mentioned, was 
uppermost in Ms mind. But he dared not allude 
to that circumstance; although he would have been 
truly rejoiced to receive the conviction that Esther 
was indeed far different from what he was at pre- 
sent compelled to believe her to be. 

"Your lordship said ere now,” resumed Tom 
Rain, “ that you noticed me in the court, although 
at the time you knew not who I was. Those were 
your -words. Does your lordship now know who I 
am?” 

“ I cannot boast of a very intimate acquaintance 
with you or your affairs, Mr. Rainford,” returned 
the nobleman with a hauteur bordering on con- 
tempt ; " and what I do know of you is so little 
in your favour that you see I am detaining you here 
on the suspicion that your visit to Lady Hatfield 
was for no good purpose. In fact, the first I ever 
heard of you was in reference to the charge on ac- 
count of which you yourself figured at Bow Street 
some short time since, — a charge of which, I am 
hound to say, you were honourably acquitted, Lady 
Hatfield having satisfactorily proved that you were 
not the person who robbed her on the highway.” 
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“Thus far, my lord,” said Rainford, “you have 
no just ground to speak disparagingly of my cha- 
racter.” 

“ Certainly not. But then comes the affair of the 
diamonds ; and I do not hesitate to inform you that. 
Mr. Gordon related to me all the particulars of 
your interview with him, when you called to restore 
the jewels, and wnen he made vou aware of the 
fact that Miss de Medina had already been to pay 
him the full value thereof.” 

“ Ah I Mr. Gordon was thus communicative ? ” 
t bserved Rainford. 

“ Yc£— and not sparing of his aspersions against 
the character of Miss do Medina,” returned the 
Earl. “But I defended her, Mr. Rainford — I de- 
fended her then ” 

“ And wherefore should you not defend her now, 
my lord?” demanded the highwayman, “Oh! 
were I to reveal to you by what wondrous combi- 
nation of circumstances But, no ! I dare not. 

And yet, my lord,” he added in an earnest, solemn 
tone, “you are an upright — a generous-hearted 
man ; and X appeal to your good feelings — I implore 
you not to trust to outward appearancos. As thei e 
is a God above, Esther de Medina is innocent of 
every thing — any thing that scandal or misconcep- 
tion may have imputed to her. Again you smil'e 
incredulously — and yet mournfully, my lord ! Ah I 
I can assure you. that Esther is innocent — oh ! be- 
lieve her to be innocent l ” 

At this moment footsteps were heard approach- 
ing the door, which Lord Ellin gham accordingly 
opened; and Sir Ralph Walsingliam re-appeared. 

“ How is Georgiana now ? ” inquired the noble- 
man hastily. 

“My niece is ill — very ill,” returned the baronet. 

“111!” ejaculated Arthur. “Ah! villain — this 
is your work ! ” he cried, rushing towards the high- 
wayman. 

“ Iveep off ; ” thundered Rainford : “ you know 
** not whom you would strike ! ” 

“ No— touch him not ! ” cried Sir Ralph, catch- 
ing the Earl by the arm, and holding him back. 
“ I have seen my niece — Dr. Lascelles is now alone 
with her : she is more composed — though very far 
from well and she begs that this person may be 
allowed to depart without the slightest molesta- 
tion.” 

“Herladvsliip shall be obeyed, Sir Ralph,” re- 
turned tlks nobleman. “Mr. Rainford, you have 
heard the message that has been sent relative to 
yourself.” 

Having thus spoken, Arthur turned aside; — for 
a strange misgiving — a vaguo suspicion — no, not 
a suspicion either, — but a feeling of dissatisfaction 
had stolen into his mind. If Rainford had alarmed 
or insulted Lady Hatfield, wherefore should she al- 
low him to go unpunished ? "Was it not more pro- 
bable that he had brought her some evil tidings? 
But how could there exist any connexion, however 
remote or slight, between that man of equivocal 
character and Georgiana Hatfield? What business 
could possibly bring them together, and produce so 
strange — so powerful an impression upon her? 

All these ideas rushed to the Earl’s mind in ra- 
pid and bewildering succession; and the reader 
need not be astonished if we repeat that a senti- 
ment of dissatisfaction — almost amounting to a 
vague suspicion, but of what he knew not — had 
suddenly taken a firm hold of his imagination. 


Who was this Rainford, after all ? Was he other 
than he seemed ? Could he be in any way connect- 
ed with that narrative of the Black Mask whicn 
the Earl supposed to have partially affected Ins 
Georgiana’s mind, and which he looked upon as the 
cause of that apparent fickleness or caprice which 
had first led her to refuse his proffered hand ? The 
more he involved himself in conjecture, the deeper 
did he plunge into a labyrinth which grew darker 
and more bewildering at every step. 

When he turned round again towards the place 
where he had left Rainford standing, that indivi- 
dual was gone ; and the noblemen was alone with 
Sir Ralph Walsingham. 

“ Yon have seen Georgiana ? ” said Arthur, ad- 
vancing towards the baronet and grasping his hand 
with the convulsive violence of deep emotion. 

“ I have, my dear Earl ; and she appears as if she 
had received some severe shock,” was the reply. 

“ What, in the name of God ! does all tins 
mean ?” exclaimed the nobleman, with wildness in 
his tone. 

“I know not — I cannot comprehend it,” answer- 
ed the uncle, as much bewildered as the lover. 

“ But did you not question your niece ? did she 
offer no explanation ? did she not state the cause 
of her emotion — that piercing scream — that faint- 
ing — that movement of horror when she recover- 
ed? ” demanded the Earl, impatiently. 

“ I questioned her ; but, perceiving that it only 
augmented her agitation, I did not press a painful 
interrogatory,” replied Sir Ralph. “ When I in- 
formed her that you had detained that man, whom 
I heard you address by the name of Rainford, and 
whom I therefore supposed to have been the person 
suspected of robbing my niece, — when I informed 
her that you had detained him, I say, she was 
greatly excited, and desired me to hasten and re- 
quest you to allow him to depart immediately, as 
she had no cause of coir plaint against him.” 

“ Strange! — most strange ! ” murmured the Earl^ 

“ Have patience, my dear Aitliur,” said Sir Ralph. 
“To-morrow Georgiana will be better; and then 
she will doubtless explain ” 

“To-morrow — to-morrow I” repeated the noble- 
man impatiently. “Oh! what suspense — what ter- 
rible suspense 1 Ah ! Sir Ralph, you know not how 
wretchedly will pass the weary hours of this night i 
If I could but see her— only for a moment ! Would 
it be indiscreet ? Bear Sir Ralph, have pity upon 
me, and ask Lascelles to come and speak to me.” 

The baronet, who was a kind-hearted man, In- 
stantly departed to execute this commission; and 
in a few minutes lie returned, accompanied by iho 
physician. 

To the latter the Earl repeated the same question 
which he had already addressed to Sir Ralph Wal- 
singham : — “ What, in the namo of God ! does all 
this mean ? ” 

And the Doctor gave almost a similar reply : — 
“ I know not — I cannot understand it.” 

But there was less sincerity in this answer as 
given by Lascelles than there was in the same re- 
sponse as uttered front tho heart by the frank and 
honest baronet : — for the physician had his suspi- 
cions relative to the mysterious connexion which 
now appeared to subsist between Lady Hatfield 
and the individual whose visit had caused so much 
painful excitement. 

“ That villain Rainford 1 I am sorry even now 
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.hat 1 suffeied him to escape!” ejaculated the 
Earl, scarcely knowing how to act or speak. 

“ Rainford ! ” cried the physician. “ "Why, that 
is the name of the man who was taken up on sus- 
picion of having robbed her ladvship near Houns- 
low ! ” 

“ And that was Thomas Rainford who was hero 
ere now ! ” returned Arthur, with bitter emphasis, 
as if he hated the name. 

“ Rainford ! ” repeated the physician, in astonish- 
ment. “I thought that man’s name was Jame- 
son ? ” 

The reader will remember that such was the do* 
nomination under which the highwayman passed 
when residing in South Moulton Street 

“What! do you know him?” demanded the 
Earl, gazing upon the doctor with unieignod sur- 
prise. 

“ I ouce attended a patient at his abode,” was the 
laconic reply : for Lascelles 1 eniembered the solemn 
promise which lie had made to Tom Ram on that 
occasion. 

“And wheie did lie live?” inquired Aithur, 
eagerly. “I may wish to see that man again.” 

“ Where he lived then, he does not live now,” re- 
turned the physician ; “ for ho moved away the very 
next day after I was called in; and whither he 
went to, the people of the house knew not.” 

“I believe him to be a man of bad character,” 
observed Arthur hastily. “But enough of him — 
at least for the present. Doctor, can I bo permitted 
to see Lady Hatfield for a few minutes ? ” 

“ Impossible for to-night, my dear Earl,” replied 
the physician. “ Ilcr ladyship is in a state of ner- 
vous agitation — feverish excitement, indeed, — and 
must not be disturbed. Her maids are now with 
her, and she is about to retire to rest. To-morrow, 
my dear Eilmgham, you shall see her — that is, pro- 
vided she is more composed,” 

“Then must I submit to this weary night of sus- 
pense V* exclaimed the young nobleman. “But 
to-morrow, Doctor, I may see her. You have pio- 
rnised that I shall see her to-morrow! My visit 
will bo somewhat early. Will it be indiscreet if I 
call at eleven ?” 

“ Call at eleven, then,” returned the physician, 
smiling at his friend’s impatience. “ But I think I 
ought to administer a composing draught to you.” 

The Earl and Sir Ralph Walsingham shook 
hands with Dr, Lascelles, and took their departure. 
The other guests had already gone ; but the physi- 
cian remained behind to see his fair patient once 
more ere he returned home. 

When Lascelles found himself alone in the apart- 
ment which the young nobleman and the baronet 
had just left, he fell into a train of reflection which, 
like the Earl’s state of mind, was strangely charac- 
terised by perplexity. Were the Doctor’s thoughts 
pub into words, they would assume as nearly as 
possible the ensuing shape : — 

“Well, this is an evening of unpleasant adven- 
ture l That Jameson, or Rainford, or whatever his 
name is, has brought confusion and dismay into the 
house. Perplexities increase rapidly, I remember 
ill that Ellingham said to me the day that he called 
to inform me that he was the happiest of men, and 
that her ladyship had accepted him. Pie declared 
then that ho knew all — that he would never allow 
what must be considered a misfortune to stand in 
the way of his happiness— and so on, I also remem- 


ber complimenting him on his moral courage in 
rising superior to a common prejudice ; and then 
we dropped the conversation because we agreed 
that it was a delicate subject. And so it was, too : 
a devilish delicate subject! And Iliad found out 
the grand secret by stealth ! Ah I the effects of 
that opiate were poweiful, and she has never sus- 
pected that I did find out the secret. But Eilmg- 
ham scarcely seems to have his wits about him ; or 
else he must suspect the object of this Rainford’s 
visit. It ’s as clear as daylight l Rainford is the 
man — and now he wants to extort money from her 
ladyship. But Ellingham cannot put two and two 
together as I can : ” — and the physician rubbed his 
hands complacently, little suspecting that his sa- 
pient conjecture relative to the object of the high- 
wayman’s visit was totally wrong, as tho reader is 
aware. — ** This Rainford is an extraordinary cha- 
racter ; and I do believe that he really tobbed her 
ladyship, but that she did not dare say so in the 
police-court. He has the cut of a dasliing fellow 
who would as soon rifle a pocket as drink a bumper 
of wine. Curse him, for having intruded on tho 
mysteries of my laboratory ! Oh ! if Ellingham only 
know what I know about tho beautiful Esther do 
Medina — tho charming Jewess ! What deceivers 
some women are ! To look on Esther, one would 

think she was purity itsedf ? And yet ” 

The physician’s reverie was interrupted by the 
entrance of a female servant, who came to inform 
him that Lady Hatfleld had retired to her bed, and 
that the Doctor might now visit her again. He 
accordingly repaired to her chamber, and having 
prescribed some composing medicine, took his de- 
parture, without once alluding to the incidents of 
the evening ; for he was anxious that Georgiana’a 
mind should remain as free from causes of excite- 
ment and agitation as possible. 


CHAPTER XLIY. 

MR. FRANK CURTIS AGAIN. 

In the meantime, Thomas Rainford had quitted the 
abode of Lady Hatfield with a heavy heart : for the 
duty which he had felt himself called upon to per- 
form, in making a particular statement to Georgi- 
ana, had pained — acutely pained his generous soul. 

lie had not proceeded many yards from that 
lady’s dwelling, when he suddenly encountered Mr. 
Frank Curtis; and as at that precise moment the 
glare of a lamp streamed full upon Rainford’s coun- 
tenance, he was immediately recognised by that im- 
pertinent young gentleman. 

“Ah ! Captain Sparks 1 ” ejaculated Frank : “so 
we meet again, do we ? Well, it ’s very fortunate 
that I did not accept my friend the Duke’s invita- 
tion to his select dinner-party ; or else I should have 
missed this pleasure. Now what is to prevent me 
from collaiing you, my fine follow, and raising a 
hue and cry ? ” 

“ Fear, Mr. Curtis— /ear will prevent yoa,” re- 
turned Tom Rain, recovering all his wonted pre- 
sence of mind: and, taking the young man’s arm, 
he said, “ Walk a little way with me. I want to 
have a’ few minutes’ chat with you. Here— put 
your hand on my great coat pocket: that’s right ! 
Now you can feel a pistol inside— eh? Well its 
companion is in the other pocket; and yon must 
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knew enough of me already, to be fully aware that 
any treachery on your part would meet with its 
-ewaid; for I would shoot you in the open street, 
if yon attempted to place my liberty in danger.” 

“ X J m sure I — I do n’t want to injure you, Captain 
Sparks,” stammered Frank, trembling from head to 
foot as he walked along, arm-in-arm with the high- 
wayman. “ I always took you for a capital fellow 
— and I should very much like to drink a bottle of 
wine with you. What do you say ? Shall we go 
into the Gloucester , or Hatchett's ” 

“Neither one nor the other, Mr. Curtis,” intei*- 
rup ted Rainford. “ I thank you for your civility all 
the same.” 

“ Oh l it’s nothing, Captain. I learnt politeness 
in France, where, to be sure, I had excellent — I may 
say peculiar advantages. The King was very much 
attached to me — and as for the ladies of the Court 
— Oh l do n’t ask me to speak about them, Captain 
Sparks ! ” 

‘'Indeed I will not,” returned Tom duly. “I 
want you to lot me know how your uncle gets on. 
Roes he still remember that pleasant little adven- 
ture — ha! ha!” — and the highwayman’s merry 
laugh denoted that his spirits were reviving once 
more. 

“ Sir Christopher ! Oh ! the old fool — do n’t talk 
to me about him ! ” ejaculated Frank Curtis. “ I 
have done with my uncle — I shall cut him — I can 
never speak to him again, Captain Sparks. He has 
disgraced himself — disgraced his family, which was 
a very ancient one ” 

“ I always thought Sir Christopher made a boast 
of having risen from nothing?” said Tom ironi- 
cally. 

“ Ah ! so ho did. But that was only a part of his 
system of gammoning people,” continued Frank. 
“ His family was originally the celebrated Blonde- 
villes of France : about three thousand years ago 
they settled in Scotland, and their name was cor- 
rupted to Blundevil ; — then a branch came to Eng- 
land about fifteen hundred years ago, and in pro- 
cess of time they spelt their name with a t — 
Bluntevil. At last the e was left out, and it became 
Bhmtvil; and Cod only knows why, but three 
hundred and seventy-seven years ago, come next 
Michaelmas, the ml was dropped, and the name set- 
tled down into simple Blunt. So you see, Captain, 
that Sir Christopher is of a good family after 
all.” 

“Why don’t you try and get a situation in the 
Herald’s College?” demanded Rainford. “You 
would bo able to find pedigrees for all the Browns, 
Jones’s, Thompsons, and Smiths in the country.” 

“Come — come, Captain Sparks,” exclaimed 
Frank : “ this observation is n’t fair on your part. 
1 may have my faults — I know I have ; hut I do n’t 
shoot with the long bow. I hate that kind of 
thing ! ” 

“ But let us return to the subject of your uncle 
Sir Christopher,” said Tom. “ What has he been 
doing ? ” 

“ Rim away with a lady’s-maid — gone to Gretna 
With Lady Hatfield’s female servant Charlotte ! ” 
cried Frank, with great bitterness of tone. “ The 
damned old fool! — but 1 11 cut him — cut him dead 
—and that ’s some consolation.” 

“ Gone to Gretna with Lady Hatfield’s maid I ” 
exclaimed Rainford. 

“ Maid, indeed ! I hope he 11 find her so I ” said 


Curtis. “ The hussey ! But I ’ll be even with her 
yet 1 ” 

“ And when did this happen ? ” inquired Tom. 

“Oh! only a few days ago. They are not come 
back yet. I dare say Sir Christopher already re- 
pents his bargain. But I ’ll cut him ! ” 

“ I ’m afraid if you cut his acquaintance, he ’ll 
cut off your supplies,” observed Rainford jocosely. 

“And what does that matter 9 ” ejaculated Frank. 
“Do you think theio are no lich women in London 
that would be glad to have a decent-looking fellow 
like myself. Egad! I’ve already got introduced 
to a widow as wealthy as if her late husband had 
been a Nabob. It "s true that she ’s blest with five 
pledges of the said late husband’s affection ; but 
then she ’s got five thousand a-yeai — and one five is 
a good set-off against the other, Captain Sparks. 
Rather so — eh ? old fellow ? ” 

“ Well, I think it is,” returned the highwayman. 
“But how did all this happen about Sir Christo- 
pher and the lady’s-maid ? ” 

“ I ’ll tell you,” answered Curtis. “ You see, Sir 
Christopher was going to run away with Miss Mor- 
daunt, Lady Hatfield’s friend, and I found it out in 
one of my clever ways. So I resolved to baulk Sir 
Christopher; and I bribed this lady’s-maid Chai lotto 
— in fact, I gave her five hundred pounds and a gold 
watch, the liussey! — to go to the appointment, get 
into the carriage, personate Miss Julia Mordaunt, 
and keep up the farco until they got to St. Alban’s, 
where me and a parcel of my friends were to be at 
the inn to receive thorn. That was to be the joke.” 

“And how did the joke turn so completely 
against yourself 9 ” asked Tom. 

“ Why, me and my friends waited — and waited— 
and waited at the infernal hotel at St. Alban’s ; and 
no Sir Christopher — no Charlotte came. We had a 
glorious supper, and made a regular night of it. 
All next day we waited — and waited again; but no 
Sir Christopher— no Charlotte. * What the devil 
can this mean? 9 thought I to myself. So I came 
up to London, leaving my fiiends at the inn at St. 
Alban’s in pawn for the bill — for somehow or ano- 
ther none of us had money enough about us to settle 
it. Well, when I came back to town, I went home: 
that is, you know, to my uncle’s house in Jermyn 
Street; and there I found a letter that had just 
come for me by the post. It was written from 
some town a good way north, and was from Sir 
Christopher. I began to think something was 
wrong; and sure enough theie was ! For, when I 
opened the letter, I found that ray silly old uncle 
had written to thank me for throwing in his way a 
delightful and most amiable woman, who had con- 
sented to take his name and sbaro his fortune. 
The letter went on to say that they -were then pretty 
far on their road to Gretna, and that as they 
should stop at St. Alban’s as they came tack, I 
migh* be there, if I chose, to have the pleasure of 
handing my aunt out of the carriage. That was 
all said to irritate me, you know, Captain Spaiks ; 
and most likely that vixen Charlotte made Sir 
Christopher write the letter just to a nnoy me. But 
I’ll cut them both dead : and we shall .see what my 
precious aunt -for such she is by this time, I sup- 
pose— will say then / ” 

“This is really a very pleasant little adventure,” 
cried Tom Rain, “But I think you earned your 
joke too far, Mr. Curtis; and so it has iceoiled on 
yourself. Have you seen Mr, Torrens lately ? v 
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“Not X!” exclaimed Curtis. “But don’t you 
confess, Captain, that you carried matters a trifle 
too far that night 2 Never mind the two thousand : 
pounds: X ’m glad my old hunks of an uncle has 
lost that ' But I allude to the affair of helping the . 
gals to run away. I suppose you weie in league 
with Villiers all the time ? ” 

“ What makes you think that Villiers had any 
thing to do with the matter? ” inquired Rain ford. 

“ Simply because I do n’t imagine you carried off 1 
the gals for your own sake. However,” continued 
Prank, “ I care but little about the matter now. I 
certainly liked Adclais very much at the time ; but , 
there arc plenty of others in the woild quite as 
handsome. Besides, I now see through all Sir 
Christopher’s trickery in wanting me to marry Miss 
Torrens in such a deuce of a hurry, and in giving 
me a separate establishment. The old bird wanted 
to commit matrimony himself ; and I should have 
been poked off with a few paltry hundreds a-year.” 

“ And so you will now,” said Tom, “ Or matters 
may be even worse, after the trick you endeavoured 
to play upon your uncle.” 

“Not a bit of it!” ciiod Frank. “Had old 
Blunt’s scheme succeeded, I should have been mar- 
ried to a portionless gal, and forced to live on what- 
ever he chose to give me. Now that his project has ; 
failed, I am free and unshackled, and can secure 
myself a position by marriage. I might even look 
as high as my friend the Duke’s niece ; but she is 
horribly ill-tempered, and so I think of making an 
offer of my heart and hand— X can do the thing well 
if I like, you know, Captain — to Mrs. Goldberry, 
the widow I spoke of just now.” 

“The name sounds well, I confess,” observed 
Tom. “But did your uncle never — I mean, did 
he not instruct his lawyer to adopt any proceed- 
ings about that little affair of the two thousand 
pounds ?” 

“ Not he, Captain ! ” exclaimed Frank Curtis. 

“ As far as my uncle is concerned, yon may rest 
quite satisfied that he will never take any notice of 
the business: and Howaid wouldn’t act without 
his instructions.” 

They had now reached Charing Cross ; and Tom 
Rain, having had quite enough of Mr. Curtis’s 
company, signified his desire that they should se- 
parate. 

“ You won’t pass an hour with me over a bottle 
of wine ? ” said the vonng man. “ I really should 
like to have a chat with such a gallant, dashing 
fellow as you are, Captain ; for you ’re quite after 

my own heart — barring the ” 

“ The highway business— eh ? 99 cried Tom, laugh- 
ing. “ Why, you cannot for a minute suppose that 
it is my regular profession, Mr. Curtis? No such 
a thing ! I merely eased you of the two thousand 
pounds for the joke of it— just as you played oft 
your tricks on Sir Christopher.” # 

“ You talk about easing me, Captain,” returned 
Frank; “but I can assure you that you’re the I 
*rst man that ever got the better of me. Don’t 
fancy for a moment that I — 1 9 m a coward, Captain 
Sparks 

“ Far from it, my dear sir,” exclaimed Tom. “I 
Xnow you to be as brave as you are straight-forward 
in your conversation. So good night — and pray 
take care not to follow me ; for X ’ve an awkward 
habit of turning round and knocking on the head 
any one that X imagine to be watchwig me,” 


\\ i th these words the highwayman hurried off up 
the Strand : and X rank Curtis entered a cigar shop, 
muttering to himself, “ Damn the fellow ! I almost 
think he meant that for insolence. Egad ! if he 

did, the next time I meet him ” 

But the valiant young gentleman did not precisely 
make up his mind what he should do, in the case 
supposed : and any resentment which he experi- 
enced, speedily evaporated with the soothing influ- 
ence of a cheroot. 

Meantime Tom Rain pursued his way along the 
Strand and F’leet Street, and repaired to the lodg- 
ings of Mr. Clarence Villiers in Bridge Street. 

That gentleman was at home, and received his 
visitor in a very friendly manner. 

“You aie most welcome, Captain Spaiks,” he 
said; “and the more so if you intend to pass an 
hour or two with me ; for my aunt is so very par- 
ticular that she ivould take the girls to church ■with 
her this evening ; but of course I did not offer to 
accompany them, as I could not wear a veil over 
my face, you know,” he added, laughing ; “ and were 
I recognised by Mi. Torrens or any of his fiiends, 
attention would be immediately directed to any 
ladies who might happen to be in my company. So 
I shall not visit- Old Burlington Street this evening ; 
and if you will bear me company over a bottle of 
wine ” 

“I cannot possibly remain many minutes,” in- 
terrupted Rainford. “ In fact I am going to leave 

England very shortly ” 

“ Leave England I ” ejaculated Clarence. “ I am 
truly sorry to hear that announcement— just as we 
begin to get friendly together.” 

“ Circumstances compel me to take this step,” an- 
swered Rainford ; “ and my time for preparation is 
: short. I have called to-night upon business — for, 
in a word, you can do mo a service, perhaps, if you 
will.” 

“As if there were any .doubt relative to my incli- 
nation, provided I have the power,” exclaimed Cla- 
rence, who was busily employed in decanting a 
bottle of port-wine : then, having placed upon the 
table two glasses, which he filled, he said, “ You 
know, Captain Sparks, that I am under the greatest 
obligation to you. Thiough your kind — your gene- 
rous intervention, Adelais will be mine. The banns 
were published at St. George’s, Hanover Square, a 
second time to-day; and to-morrow week we shall 
be united. The bridal bx*eakfast will take place ut 
my aunt’s : shall we not have the pleasure of your 
company ? Pray, do not refuse me.” 

“ It is impossible — much as I should rejoice at 
being the witness of that union which no severe or 
mercenary father will bo able to subvert,” said 
Rainford in a feeling tohe. “My affairs compel me 
to leave this country — at least for a time ; and for 
that reason I am anxious to place in your hands a 
certain document, the mystery of which some acci- 
dent might probably lead you to clear up.” 

Rainford then produced the letter which had been 
found about the person of the deceased Sarah Watts, 
and which he now requested Villiers to peruse. 

“ You observe that there is no address to indicate 
the name of the lady to whom that letter was 
written,” continued the highwayman, when Clarence 
had read it with attention. “ The child to whom it 
refers is now in my care : accident threw him in my 
W ay — and his adopted mother, who was the writ* t 
of that letter, is no more/’ 
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to quit their father’s home— to abandon the pater- 
nal dwelling ” 

“ Good heavens ! what do you mean ? ” ejaculated 
Clarence, now seriously alarmed. “ I see that there 
Is something at the bottom of all this l Captain 
Sparks. 1 implore you to explain yourself. You 
are evidently well-intentioned — you have shown the 
greatest friendship for me — I reciprocate the feel- 
ing most cordially: fear not, then, to speak.” 

“ -My dear Yilliers,” answeied the highwayman, 
how can I enter upon particulars the narration of 
which would be most painful for you to bear ? And 
yet I should not be acting consistently with my 
duty towards those young ladies — no, nor towards 
yourself w T ho are about to make one of them your 

wife, » 

“Hesitate not: speak freely I” exclaimed Cla- 
rence, seeing that Ins companion paused. “ Should 
the breath of scandal have wafted to your ear any- 
thing prejudicial to the character of my aunt, I can- 
not blame your motive in confiding the fact to me. 
And I the more earnestly solicit you to be frank 
and candid — that is, to act consistently with your 
nature, 'which is all frankness and candour, — and 
reveal to mo the cause of this distrust— this want 
of confidence relative to Mrs. Slingsbv, — because I 
have no doubt of being able to convince you that 
you have been misled*” 

“ And should I succeed in convincing you to the . 
contrary?” asked Rainford. 

“Then I should say that you had indeed per- 
formed tho part of a friend,” replied Yilliers em- 
phatically. “ Although I know beforehand that 
Such a result is impossible — yet, for your complete 
satisfaction, do X declare that should you prove my 
aunt to be in any way an unsuitable guardian for 
that dear girl Adclais, and her sister, I shall conceive 
it to be my duty immediately to seek for them ano- 
ther home — yes, another home— even for the few 
days that remain to be passed ere I shall acquire a j 
right to protect Adclais as her husband and Rosa- 
mond as her brother.” 

“You have spoken well and wisely, Yilliers,” said 
Rain ford ; “but I do not recommend any extreme 
measure, which might only irritate your aunt, and 
perhaps lead to the forced restoration of the young 
ladles to their father before you can have obtained 
the right you speak of. I merely wish you to be on 
your guard — — ” 

“ But the grounds of your suspicion. Captain ? * 
cried Clarence impatiently* “ Pardon my inter- 
ruption— and pity ray snspense.” 

« I do both,” returned the highwayman. <f And 
now remember that I am no mischief-maker be- 
tween relations or friends *, and were it not for the 
peculiar circumstances of this case, in which two 
innocent young ladies are concerned, X should never 
have thought it worth while to utter a word of any 
thing I know injurious to Mrs. Slingsby’s character 
. — no, not even to unmask the most disgusting hy- 
pocrisy,” added Rainford warmly. 

“ Bo you still allude to my aunt ? ” demanded 
Clarence, colouring with indignation. 

« X do. But start not— I am not seeking a quar- 
rel with you, Yilliers— and you promised to listen 
patiently.” 

“To no other living being should I have listened 
so patiently as I have already done to you,” said 
Clarence. “ But pray let us hasten to dispose of 
so disagreeable a topic in one way or the other.” 


“ 1 am most anxious to do so,” continued the 
highwayman. “Bo you know Sir Henry Cour- 
tenay ? ” 

“ Certainly : he is my aunt’s best friend.” 

“ And her lover,” added Rainford coolly. 

Yilliers started from his seat, exclaiming, “'Cap- 
tain Sparks ! you presume upon the obligation 

which I owe you, to calumniate ” 

“ Then good evening, Mr. Yilliers,” interrupted 
the highwayman. “ If this is the fair and impartial 
hearing which you promised to give me, — if this is 
the manner in which you treat one who has not — 
cannot have an improper motive in offering you 
wise counsel ” 

“Stay, my dear friend — stay!” exclaimed Cla- 
rence, actually thrusting Rainford back into his 
seat; “and pray forgive my impetuosity. But this 
accusation — so sudden — so unexpected — so very 
strange ” 

“ And yet it is substantially true,” added Rain- 
ford emphatically : “ and it is proper that you 
should know it. Bor my part, I am not the man 
to blame Mrs. Slingsby for having a lover — nor yet 
the lover for having her as his mistress : it’s human 
nature both ways. But when 1 know that she has 
been entrusted by you with the guardianship of 
two young ladies of tender ago and spotless inno- 
cence, and one of whom is so very, very dear to 
yon, I consider it necessary for you to be enlight- 
ened as to her true character. I ’ve no doubt that 
yon must feel deeply this communication : but it is 
better for you to learn that your aunt is something 
that she ought not to be, than to find out when it 
is too late that your wife or her sister have been 
corrupted by bad example.” 

Clarence paced the room in an agitated manner : 
then, a# the expiration of a few minutes, he turned 
suddenly, exclaiming, “ Hot for a moment, Captain 
Sparks, do I suspect you of any sinister object: 
but you will pardon me for soliciting the proof of 
this charge which, if substantiated, must so com- 
pletely and so painfully change my opinion of a re- 
lative whom I have until now vaunted as the pat- 
tern of virtue and propriety.” 

“ The mode of proving the charge may be left to 
yourself,” replied the highwayman. “ Bid you ever 
hear the circumstance of your aunt’s house being 
robbed by a boy to whom she gave a night’s lodging, 
some four or five years ago ? ” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed Yilliers. “I recollect 
| the incident well. Mrs. Slingsby herself com- 
municated it to mo. The ungrateful young vil- 
lain ’ 

“ I know that boy,” interrupted Tom Rain drily; 
“ and 1 am convinced that he told me the truth 
when he declared that, during tho night — or rather 
the portion of the night, which he passed in Mrs. 
Slingsby’s house, accident made him a witness to a 
scene which leaves no doubt as to the fact that Sir 
Henry Courtenay and Mrs. Slingsby are as intimate 
as man and wife together.” 

“And would you receive the testimony of a 
thief ” 

« "When well corroborated,” added the highway- 
man. 

“ But how happened it that von should have any 
connexion with this lad, Captain Sparks ! ” de- 
manded Clarence, in a cold and suspicious tone. 

“ Suppose that, the boy has repented of his errors 
— that he has merited my interest by a service 
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which accident enabled him to render me — that he 
related to me his entire history, in ■which this inci- 
dent is comprised — and that, on questioning him 
closely, I learnt that the occurrence took place at 
the residence of your aunt ? ” 

“I am bewildeiod — amazed — giieved — profoundly 
grieved 1 ” ejaculated Villiers. “ To suppose for 
an instant that this kind and affectionate relative 
—who has always been so good to me, and through 
whose bounty I am enabled to prepare and fit up a 
suitable dwelling for the reception of my beloved 
Adelais, — to think that this much-respected and 
long-i evored woman should conceal the greatest 
profligacy beneath the mask of charity and religion 
— oh 1 it is a cruel blow 1 55 

“ Again I say that the mode of proving the charge 
may be left to yourself,” observed Rainford. “ Seek 
an opportunity to be alone with Mrs. Slingsby 
make some pointed allusion to the incident and 
mark how she receives it.” 

“I will call at my aunt’s residence to-morrow 
morning early — the very first thing,” exclaimed 
Yiliiors. “ The whole affair is most serious ; and, 
now that I can at length contemplate it with some- 
thing bordering on calmness, I am bound to con- 
fess. But let us quit? the topic,” he added, in a 

tone of deep vexation, in spite of his asserted self- 
possession. 

<{ And you bear me no ill-will for the course I 
have pursued ? ” said Rainford. 

« Far from it. You have acted in a most friendly 
manner — whatever the result may be l” cried 
Villiers, grasping the highwayman’s hand most cor- 
dially. 

« I have performed a very painful duty,” rejoined 
Tom : f< and now I must take ray leave of you— 
perhaps for along, long time— if not for ever.” 

« Farewell,” said Clarence ; “ and may prosperity 
attend you in another clime.” 

« Farewell,” replied Rainford ; “ and may you be 
happy with your Adelais.” 

The highwayman then hurried from the room, 
considerably affected by this parting from one for 
whom he already experienced a most sincere regard. 

Nor was Villiers unmoved by this farewell scene; 
for, on his side, he was particularly attached to the 
individual who had not only rendered him so essential 
a service on that memorable night which first made 
them acquainted with each other, but whose appa- 
rent frankness of disposition and manliness of cha- 
racter were well calculated to engage tho good 
opinion of the confiding, warm-hearted, and un- 
suspecting Clarence. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

MR. DYKES AND HIS MYRMIDONS. 

It was midnight; and profound silence reigned 
throughout the region of Lock’s Helds. 

But suddenly that silence was broken by tho 
tread of several persons, who emerged from a bye- 
alley in the immediate vicinity of Brandon Street. 

At the corner of this street they paused to hold a 
hasty conference. 

They were six In number — five men and a woman. 
“ This is the street,” said the woman. 

“ Oh I this is it, Mrs. Bunce—eli ? ” returned Mr. 
Dykes, the Bow Street officer, rubbing liis nose 


with the knob of his stout ash-stick, while his coun- 
tenance, on which the bright moon-beams played, 
showed an expression of calm determination. 

“ Yes : and that ’s the house — there : the ninth on 
t’ other side of the way,” added Mrs. Bunee. 

“Well — now we don’t want you no more, ma’am,” 
said Dykes ; “ ’cos women is all very well m their 
place; and darling cieatur’s they are too. But 
when a grab is to be made, they ’ie best at home, 
a-bed and asleep. So good night to you, ma’am.” 

“Good night, gentlemen all,” responded Mrs. 
Bunce ; and she hurried away. 

“ Now, Bingham and you fellers,” said Mr. Dykes, 
“we must mind what we ’re up to; for we shan’t 
catch a weazel asleep. You, Bingham, take one of 
the runners and get lound to the back of the house. 
Me and t’ other chaps will make the entry in fi onfc. 
But we shan’t stir a peg for one quarter of an hour; 
and by that time you ’ll be at your post.” 

“All right,” returned Mr. Bingham ; and this in- 
dividual accordingly moved off, followed by one of 
the subordinate runners. 

In the meantime, Tom Rainford was sleeping, 
not dreaming of danger, in the arms of tho beauti- 
ful Jewoss. 

Charley Watts was cradled in a little bed made 
up for him in the warmest corner of tho room. 

A light burnt in tlie apartment, where naught 
was heard save the slow, regular breathing of tho 
sleepers. 

The clear, transparent olive complexion of tho 
beautiful Jewess contrasted strongly with tho florid 
countenance of the highwayman ; and the commin- 
gling of the raven hair of the one with the light, 
almost yellow locks of the other, produced a strange 
effect, as the marked discrepancy of hues was set 
off by the snowy whiteness of the pillow. By the 
feeble light of tho candle, it appeared as if ebony 
and gold were blending on a white ground. 

But, hark 1 what is that sound which breaks on 
the silence of the chamber ?— and wherefore does 
the highwayman start from his sleep ? 

He awakes — and listens. 

The Jewess also awakes — and also listens, — one 
of her beautifully modelled arms thrown around the 
nock of him whom she loved so fondly. 

“ Some one is trying the back-door,” whispered,, 
Rainford at length ; and he leapt from the bed. 

In less than a minute he had thrown on his 
clothes ; and grasping his pistols, he hastened to 
the window. 

But at the same instant the back-door was forced 
in moie violently, no doubt, than Bingham and 
his co-operator had intended ; and tho sound was 
too unequivocal to permit Tom Rain to doubt the 
meaning of the disturbance. 

Returning to the bed, ho said in a hurried but 
solemn and deeply impressive tone, “ Dearest, I am 
betrayed. If I escape, yon shall soon hear from 
me : if I am captured, I charge you— by all the love 
I bear for you — by all the love you bear for mo — 
not to attempt to visit me m prison 1 Farewell — 
dearest, dearest girl ! ” 

He embraced her fondly — affectionately, — oh 1 
most lovingly ; while she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

Then in a moment he tore himself away : — foot 
steps — many footsteps were already ascending — 
nay, rushing up — the stairs. 

He darted from the room, sprang up a ladder 
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which stood on the landing — pushed up a trap-door 
— and in another moment was on the roof of the 
house. 

The officers were close upon him. Dykes and 
| his two men had effected an entry by the fiont- 
{ door of the house almost at the same moment that 
Bmgham and his follower had broken in at the 
back ; and the entire posse reached the lauding 
just at the moment that the trap-door fell down 
heavily into its place. 

j “He has escaped by the roof!” ciied Dykes. 

“ Bingham, my boy, take a couple of chaps, and 
watch the backs of the houses : he can’t get away 
by tlie front — it ’s too high for him to leap into the j 
street. Me and t’ other chap will after him to the 
tilings.” 

Thus saying, Dykes ascended the ladder as 
quickly as his unwieldly form would permit. The 
trap-door was easily raised, as it only fastened in- 
side ; and the portly body of the Bow Street officer, 
who possessed more corn age than alacrity, was 
forced through the small aperture. The opeiation 
was slow and difficult ; but at last Mr. Dykes stood 
on a narrow ledge which ran along the whole row 
of houses, and from which the roof rose obliquely 
behind. This ledge was only protected by a parapet 
about two feet high ; and the officer felt his position 
to be any thing but a safe one. 

But he was not the man to shrink from dan- 
ger. 

“ Come along, you feller,” he cried out to his 
iollower, who speedily emerged from the opening, 
« You cut along that way, and I T1 go this.” 

And they proceeded in different diiecfcions on 
the roof of the house. 

The moon shone brightly, but Thomas Rainford 
was not to be seen. 

Suddenly an exclamation of triumph burst from 
toe yard at the back of one of the adjacent 
houses. 

Holloa ? ” vociferated Dykes, from the eminence 
on which he stood. 

“We’ve got him, fast enough,” returned Bing- 
ham. 

A piexxing shriek fiom a window that had been 
thrown open, denoted the anguish of the Jewess, 
whose ears had caught these words. 

Mr. Dykes and Ins attendant subordinate now 
retraced their way to the trap-door, through the 
aperture of which they once more forced them- 
selves; and when they had regained the landing 
Dykes said, “Now you go and ^ join my partner 
Bingham, ’cos this Rainford is a desperate feller, 
and the more there is to guard him the better.” 

The man accordingly took his departure, and 
Mr. Dykes knocked gently at the door of the bed- 
room. 

“Who is there?” asked a voice within,— a voice 
soft and melodious, but now expressive* of the most 
intense anguish. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said Dykes ; (e but I must 
do my duty ; and if so be you ’ll have the kindness 
to dress yourself, I should like to examine the 
j boxes and cupboards, and such like — just for form’s 
sake, and that ’s all.” 

“Must you thus add to the grief which is 
already ” 

The plaintive voice was interrupted by a violent 
fit of sobbing, with the mournful sounds of which 
the crying of the little boy now commingled. 


“I do n’t want to annoy you, ma’am,” returned 
Dykes. 

“ I should hope not, indeed ! exclaimed the land- 
lady, who, having been alarmed by the disturbance, 
had got up and dressed herself, and was now as- 
cending the stairs. “ But what is it all about ? and 
why do you break into a respectable house in this 
way ? I do n’t suppose you ’re thieves — or else ” 

“ I am an officer, ma’am,” exclaimed Dykes, draw- 
ing himself up with offended dignity, as the candle 
which the landlady carried m her hand lighted the 
landing-place: — “I am an officer, ma’am — and my 
partners lia\e just taken one Thomas Rainford, a 
highwayman ” 

“ A highwayman I ” ejaculated the widow, who 
had never suspected tlie character of her lodger, 
and who was a prudent woman that never troubled 
herself about other people’s business so long as licr 
rent was rogulaily paid. 

“ Yes — a highwayman,” added Dykes. “ But I ’ve 
no time to stand palavenng. I b’lieve there’s 
a lady in this room here ; and as I must overhaul 
the phw* — as the case is a serious one — you ’ll do 
well to step m and let me do the job quietly. I 
do n’t want to annoy hei : -the law is n’t at logger- 
heads with her — and so she ’s nothing to fear. As 
for me, I ’m as gentle as a lamb when a lady ’s con- 
cerned.” 

The widow urged tlie affiicted girl within the 
room to open the door; and as the latter had by 
this time dressed herself, the request was complied 
with. 

But the Jewess wore a deep black veil over her 
head, wlien the officer and the landlady entered the 
bed-cliamber ; and, taking Charley in her arms, she 
seated nerself in a chair near the bed, whispering 
a few words of consolation to the little boy even 
amidst the terrible violence of her own grief. 

As for Charles, he knew that something wrong 
was occurring ; but he was too young to compre- 
hend the real nature of the appearances which ter- 
rified him. 

Dykes just opened a cupboard, plunged his hands 
into a trunk, and turned out the contents of a car- 
pet-bag : but he did not prosecute his search any 
farther ; for he was too much experienced in the 
ways of robbers and rogues to suppose for a moment 
that he should find on the premises any portion of 
the money stolen from Sir Christopher Blunt,— 
this being the charge on which Rainford was ar- 
rested. 

The search, such as it was, was merely for form’s 
sake ; because the magistrate was sure to inquire 
whether the prisoner’s lodgings had been carefully 
examined ; and this superficial glance at the con- 
tents of the boxes would enable Mr. Dykes to give 
an affirmative answer without any very great devi- 
ation from the actual truth. 

He accordingly quitted the room within a minute 
after entering it ; but be turned on the landing 
just to beg “ the dear young lady not to take on 
too much,” and also to assure the mistress of the 
house that she should he recompensed for the in- 
jury done to her abode by the violent entry effected 
by himself and his companions.* 

* We should observe that at the time of which we are 
writing, it was by no means unusual for Bow Street offi- 
cers to be employed m the pursuit or capture of despe- 
rate characters m Surrey, although this county was nov 
strictly within their dictMct 
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We must leave the landlady to console — or en- 
deavour to console the unhappy Jewess, and ac- 
company Mr. Dykes, who passed out of the house 
by the back way, and stepped over two or three low 
fences winch separated the yards of the respective 
dwellings, until he reached that one wheie Tom 
Ram was in the custody of Bingham and the subor- 
dinate runners. 

It appealed that the gallant highwayman, finding 
how hotly he was pursued when he was escaping by 
means of the trap-door, and dreading lest the whole 
neighbouihood should be alarmed ere he could pos- 
sibly get away, had resolved on the dangerous ex- 
pedient of sliding down from the roof to the back 
of the buildings, by means of the peipendicular 
leaden water-pipe. But when lie was half-way 
down in his perilous descent, he missed his hold, 
and fell upon the stone pavement of the yard be- 
neath. He endeavoured to get up and escape — but 
could not : his right ankle was sprained, almost 
to dislocation ; and in a few minutes he was disco- 
vered and captured by the detachment under the 
orders of Bingham. 

He heard the piercing scream which followed the 
announcement of his arrest by this officer ; and 
that scream— oh l it went to thy generous heart, 
Tom Rain ! 

But he uttered not a word : he offered no resist- 
ance, although he had his pistols about linn. lie 
not only shrank from the idea of shedding human 
blood : but he was also well aware that his case 
was now too desperate to be benefited by even des- 
perate means. For, even if he slew all the officers, 
he could not drag himself away ere the neighbours 
would collect and capture him. 

And by this time, the whole line of houses was 
awake with bustle and excitement. Light after 
light appeared at the diffeient casements * windows 
were thrown up ; and the rumour spread like wild- 
fire, that a famous highwayman had just been ai- 
rested. 

The reader may well conceive the nature of the 
sensation which now prevailed all along the back 
of Brandon Street;— but in one room there was a 
beauteous woman convulsed with torturing— -mad- 
dening anguish,— for deep was her loye for tliec, 
Tom Rain ! 

“ Now, then,” cried Dykes, as he made hisap- 
* pearance in the yard, where the highwayman -was ' 
sitting on an inverted wash-tub, surrounded by the 
runners, to whom he had surrendered his pistols * 
“ now, then lads — let ’s off with him to quod. How 
d ’ve do. Mr. Ramford I Do n’t want to crow over 
a gentleman in trouble— but thought I should have 
you some day or another.” Then, stooping down, 
he whispered in Tom’s ear, “ I was obleeged to give 
a look in at the crib up theie just now; but I only 
stayed a moment, and shan’t trouble the poor lady 
any more She had a veil over her face— and so I 
don’t know who she is : that is, you see, I shan't 
know, if I ’m asked any questions by the beak 
but of course I ’m aware it "s the handsome Jewess 
that did the diamond business,” 

“You are mistaken— you are mistaken,” said 
Rainford, emphatically. “ But, if you showed her 
any civility, I sincerely thank you ” 

“Lord bless you 1 Mr. Rainford — I would n’t do 
any thing to annoy you for the world. I can’t help 
admiring a brave man— and you ’re one. The poor 
dear lady will be troubled no more by us ; and it ’s 


nothing to me who she is, or who she is not. The 
law do n’t want her , at all events.” 

“ One word more,” said Tom. “ Who has done 
this business for me? ” 

“A lawyer named Howaid,” was tlie answer 
“ But I can’t say no more ” 

“ Then what is the charge against me ? ” asked 
Tom, a considerable load already removed from his 
mind. 

“ Sir Christopher Blunt’s little business — that ’s 
all,” leplied Dykes. “But come along: we must 
be off to Horsemongev.” 

Mr. Dykes and Mr. Bingham politely offered 
Rainfoid their arms; and the procession passed 
through the house, in the yard belonging to which 
the capture had been made. The occupants of that 
dwelling — men, women, and children, all in their 
night-dresses — crowded on the stans to catch a 
glimpse of the “ terrible highwayman,” whose good 
looking appearance excited the sympathy of the 
female portion of the spectators. 

Half an hour aftewards Tom Raiu was lodged 
in a cell in the criminal department of Horse mon- 
ger Lane Gaol ; — but his heart was lighter than the 
reader might possibly suppose — for he was relieved 
of the first and most natural fear that had assailed 
him : namely, that it was on account of .Benjamin 
Bones’s death that he was pursued 1 

“If I must bo banged,” be thought within him- 
self, “ I would ratlioi it should be for highway rob- 
bery than aught else 1 — But, 0 Tamai ! Tamar l 
what is to become of thee 9 ” 

And, as he sate on the humble pallet in the dark- 
ness of his solitary cell, he buried his face in his 
manacled hands 

In another moment a moonbeam penetrated 
through the barred window; and in that silver ray 
glistened the tears which trickled between hisfingers. 

And yet it was not for himself he wept : — thou 
wast no coward— but thou hadst a generous heart, 
Tom Rain . 

CHAPTER XL-VI. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

it eleven o’clock on tlie following day, Lord 
Ellingham, who had passed a sleepless and wretched 
night, called at the house of Lady Hatfield, and 
* was immediately conducted to the drawing-room, 
wheie Georgiana was alone in readiness to receive 
him. 

She was dressed in a morning garb, and, though 
very — very pale, looked surpassingly lovely. 

“ My dear friend,” she said, extending her hand, 
which, as he offered to press it with rapture to his 
lips, she gently but still resolutely withdrew,— 
“ my dear friend— for such henceforth must I call 
you ” 

“ Georgiana ! ” he exclaimed, starting back . “what 
means this coolness ? ” 

“Be seated, Arthur — and listen to me atten- 
tively,” she said in a plaintive and sweetly touching 
tone. “I am not very well— my nerves are not 
strong to-day — and yon must not manifest any im- 
patience towards me. Indeed, I ought to have 
postponed this interview : but I considered it to be 
my duty — a paramount duty owing alike to your- 
self and to me— to enter into as early an explanation 
as possible.” 
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“ This preface forebodes nothing favourable to my 
happiness,” murmured the Earl, as he sank into a 
seat to which Georgiana pointed — but which was 
not by her side I 

“ Arthur,” she continued, with difficulty main- 
taining sufficient control over her emotions to en- 
able her to speak calmly and collectedly, “ you 
know not how much I love you— how dearly I am 
devoted to you. For your sake, and to bear the 
name of your wife, I could consent to become a 
mendicant — a wanderer on the face of the earth, — 
renounce fortune — rank — society — all, in fine, that 
we women are generally deemed to hold so dear, — 
yes, all this could I do for your sake, so that you 
were my companion ! Then, conceive how hard it 
is for rae — oh ! how very hard, my well-beloved 
Arthur, to bo compelled to say that henceforth we 
must know each other only as friends l ” 

“ Merciful heavens ! ” ejaculated the Earl, un- 
certain whether the imagined capriciousness of his ! 
Georgiana was about to assert its tantalizing in- 
fluence again, or whether any thing of a more se- 
rious nature, • and connected with the incidents of 
the preceding evening, was about to present an in- 
superable bar to Ills happiness. 

“ Yes — Arthur,” continued Georgiana, in an im- 
pressive tone, “henceforth wo must bo but as 
brother and sister to each other. And as a dear, 
fond, affectionate sister will I ever be to you ; for 
your generosity would have made me your wife iu 

spite of But you cannot wish me to refer to 

that / And yet it u that one sad episode iu my life 
which now asserts an inexorable influence over the 
conduct which we must both pursue. It is that 
event, which you — in the noble candour, in the 

warm liberality of your admirable disposition ” 

“You praise me too highly,* Georgiana,” ex- 
claimed the Earl. “ I loved you — I love you dearly ; 
and in spite of all that you now say, hope is not 
quenched within me. But, my God l when will 
this painful suspense pass ? When shall I behold 

you no longer a prey to an influence ” 

“ Alas ! that influence must endure for ever ! ” 
murmured Lady Hatfield, tears now trembling upon 
her eye-lashes. 

“ No — no I ” cried the Earl with impassioned 
energy. “ When, but a few days ago, we entered 
into explanations with each other — when I informed 
you that I was aware of the nature of that secret 
influence which tyrannised over you, — did I not as- 
sure you that, as a loving husband, I would so com- 
pletely study your happiness- ” 

“ Oh ! yes,” interrupted Georgiana ; “ and did I 
not declare that you had given me a proof of affec- 
tion such as man seldom gave unto woman ? Be- 
lieve me — believe me,” she added earnestly, “ I felt 
all that there was great — generous —and noble in 
your conduct : for, knowing that secret — that sad, 
that fatal secret — you banished all prejudice — dis- 
carded even those scruples which the most high- 
minded of men so often entertain under such cir- 
cumstances— — ” 

“ Dearest Georgiana ! ” exclaimed the Earl ; “ you 
attach far too much importance to the secret of 
which you speak. What man that truly loves a 
virtuous— beautiful — accomplished — and amiable 

woman, would allow himself to be swayed ” 

“ Ah l every heart is not so generous as yours ! 99 \ 
interrupted Georgiana. “ You recognise the com- 
plete innocence of my soul 


“ 1 cannot believe that you would be guilty ©4 
the wanton cruelty of inflicting these tortures upon 
me, Georgiana,” said the Earl, “ were it not for that 
strange — that almost morbid state of mind which 
is at times produced by the recollection of a serious 
fright which you experienced some years ago, and 
from the effects of which you have not completely 
recovered. But, after all, wherefore do you praise 
mo so highly — wherefore do you thank me so much 
for the simple fact of not allowing the knowledge 
of this occasional access of morbid feeling to weigh 
with me ” 

“ Arthur ! ” almost shrieked Georgiana, losing all 
control over herself; “then, you know not the 
secret — the dreadful secret ” 

“ Yes : have I not proved to you that I know it ? ” 
i exclaimed the Earl, surprised and grieved at the 
strange manner of Lady Hatfield. “ Your undo 
put mo in possession of the facts : and what is there 
m them, after all ? It is a more adventure which 
one would now tell only as a Christmas tale — or to 
amuse children, — had it not produced so serious an 
influence upon your nerves, and ” 

“ Arthur ! Arthur 1 is this a cruel pleasantry ? ” 
demanded Georgiana hysterically ; “ or have we mis- 
undeistood each other all along?” 

“ You know that I am incapable of turning to 
ridicule or making a jest of any thing that regards 
you, Georgiana,” returned the Earl. “And as for 
any misunderstanding between us, there is none. 
Our explanation the other day was full — complete 
— satisfactory ” 

“No— no,” cried Lady Hatfield, painfully excited 
“ I see that X am mistaken — that yon have learnt a 
bare fact ” 

“ Yes : and since we are now conversing on tbe 
topic,” said the Earl, “ let us enter fully into it and 
then abandon it for ever. I see that you attach 
much importance to this subject— and that, when 
we are united, there may be no necessity ever to 
recur ” 

“If ever we are united!” repeated Georgiana, 
clasping her hands in anguish of heart. 

“Yes, my well-beloved,” continued the Earl. 
“And now listen to me. About seven years ago 
you were staying alone at Mauleverer Lodge iu 
Iiampshii e ” 

“Oh! the fatal time— the fatal place!” cried 
Georgiana hysterically ; and though she would have 
given worlds to cut short the conversation, she had 
not the power— for her mind was agitated like the 
ocean in a storm. 

“ You were staying alone at Mauleverer Lodge, 
proceeded Arthur, not observing the extent of hei 
emotion ; “ you were alone, save in respect to the 
servants : but you had no relation — no friend there 
at the moment. And one night — a man broke 
in ” 

“A man— with a black mask ” murmured 

Georgiana, almost wringing her hands. 

“ And bearing the denomination, too, of the 
Black Mask ,” continued Lord Effingham “this 
man broke into the house — and ” 

“ And — merciful heavens ! Spare me the recita., 
of the rest ! ” shrieked Lady Hatfield, covering her 
face with her hands. 

“ Good God ! do not thus give way to a reminis- 
cence which, though painful, should no longer exer- 
cise any influence over a strong mind ! ” said the 
Earl, in a kind and soothing tone, as he approached 
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and seated himself next to Georgian a. “ Consider, 
my dearly beloved — my angel — my intended wife ! 
— reflect, J implore you, upon the childishness of 
this behaviour l ” 

“ Childishness ! ” repeated Georgiana, with a con- 
vulsive shudder. 

“ Pardon the expression,” said the Earl ; “ but I 
would reason with yon — I would endeavour to per- 
suade you that an occurrence which is past and 
gone, and which happens frequently in other houses, 
should not thus paralyse all the naturally fine 
energies of your soul. What, in the name of 
heaven I can it matter now, if a robber broke into a 
dwelling ome six or seven years ago ? Your uncle 
told me fc hat for some months fears were enter- 
tained for your reason : hut Oh ! my Georgiana, 

I do implore you now — now that we are once again 
touching on this painful — most painful theme — to 
exercise more command over yourself. You praise 
me — you thank me, because Cam willing to espouse 
one whose reason was shocked long years ago; — for 
that is your secret, after all, Georgiana— dearest 
Georgiana ; — and you perceive that I know it !” 

“My God! how have we misunderstood each 
other !” murmured the unhappy lady : — “my se- 
cret — he knows it not! ” 

But the Earl could not catch the sense of the 
words which she thus whispered to herself ; and, 
with the fond hope of consoling her — for the events 
of the preceding evening were for the time banished 
from his memory — he took her hand, pressed it to 
his lips, and began to utter syllables of tenderness 
and love. 

Then, how terrible was his surprise —bow acute 
the anguish which filled his soul, when Georgiana, 
suddenly starting from the half-embrace in which he 
was already enfolding her, exclaimed in a tone indi- 
cative of the most exquisite mental agony, “No — 
Arthur — no : you are not acquainted with my se- 
cret — and now , never, never will you learn it ! We 
have misunderstood each other — and I consented 
the other day to become your wife, while labouring 
under a dreadful — oh ! a dreadful error ! But 
heaven has interposed to prevent the consummation 
of your misery — and mine ' And now,” she added, 
with the calmness of despair, “ let us separate, Ar- 
thur — and henceforth be unto each other but 
brother and sister; — for your wife I cannot be- 
come ! ” 

“Georgiana, this is cruelty the most refined — the 
most wanton ! ” exclaimed the Earl, “Am I again 
to pass through all the phases of suspense — uncer- 
tainty — mystery — and doubt? — and will you in a 
few days repent of all you have said, and recall this 
stern decision? But — much as I love you — deeply 
as I am attached to you — I cannot— cannot endure 
a treatment ” 

“Pardon mo — forgive me!” cried Georgiana; 
“ but you do not comprehend me ! My reason is 
not unhinged, — I am subject to no whims — no ca- 
price, Aithur \ A fatal mistake on my part alone 
induced me the other day to consent to become 
your wife. That error has now been cleared up — 
our conversation of. this morning has convinced me 
of the tremendous misunderstanding that had 
nearly wrecked all your happiness ! But, even had 
it not, there was another reason which would im- 
peratively command us to think no more of each 
other in the same light as we so lately did ! w 

“ Ah ! you allude, perchance, to the incident of 


last evening ! ” exclaimed Lord Ellingham. “ Per- 
mit me, then, to ask the object of that Rain ford’s 
visit? Did lie insult you? did lie attempt to extort 

money from you ? If so ” 

“No — no ! ” cried Georgiana, in whose bosom the 
mere mention of the highwayman’s name appeared 
to excite the most agonising feelings. “I sent down 
a message to that effect last night. He did not in- 
sult me — he did not come to injure me— — ” 

“But his presence excited you most painfully, 
Georgiana!” interrupted the Earl; “and it has 
also revived in your imagination -Oh ! I under- 

stand it all ! ” he cried, suddenly interrupting him- 
self : “ tins Rainford is the Black Mask — the noted 
highwayman of Hampshire ! ” 

Lady Hatfield cast upon the young nobleman a 
look expressive of so much mental suffering, that he 
was deeply touched — profoundly affected ; and yet 
he knew not how to administer consolation. 

“ Georgiana,” ho at length said, in as calm and 
collected a tone as lie could assume, though his 
heart was in reality rent by the most painful emo- 
tions, “ there is some terrible mystery in all this ! 
I begin to believe— as you yourself ere now endea- 
voured to persuade me — that your reason is in no 
way affected — that you are not subject to mere 
whims and caprices. No— the cause of your grief 
— your anguish — your horror at the reminiscence 
of that event in Hampshire,— an anguish and a hor- 
ror cruelly revived last night by the presence of 
that Rainford, who is doubtless identical with the 
Black Mask, — an anguish and a horror perpetu- 
ated, too, until now,” continued Arthur, more 
emphatically, — “the cause of all this is far — far 
more serious than I had at first imagined. You say 
that you cannot become my wife— and that you ha^e 
laboured under a misapprehension : you wish us to 
look upon each other as brother and sister. And 
yet you do love me well enough to become my wife 
— did not some terrible and fearfully mysterious ob- 
stacle stand in the way. Oh I if you really love me 
—then pity me, and tell me this dreadful secret 
which weighs upon your mind l Unless, in- 
deed ” 

And he paused abruptly, as an awful suspicion 
rushed into his brain. 

Georgiana only turned her head aside, and sobbed 
convulsively. 

“ Unless, indeed,” continued the Earl, after a few 
moments’ silence, “ it would bring a blush to your 
cheek to enlighten me; and I cannot— cannot ask 
you to humiliate yourself in my presence ! ” 

“ Arthur, I dare not become your wife ! ” ex- 
claimed Georgiana, suddenly falling upon her knees 
before lnm; “and if you demand the reason— as, 
after all that has passed between us, you have a 

right— I will confess ” 

“Georgiana, no more ! ” cried the Earl, hasteriing 
to raise her. “ Not for worlds would I bring a 
blush to your cheek.” Then, in a different— more 
serious— and very mournful tone, he added, “Hence- 
forth we will be to each other as sister and bro- 
ther.” 

With these words he touched her hand lightly 
with his lips, and was about to lmrry from the room ; 
when, animated by a sudden thought, Georgiana 
held him back, saying in a hollow, thick tone of 
voice, “"Whatever suspicion you now entertain— you 
do not believe that l—v/as guilty? ” she added, as if 
the very words were choking her. 
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“No, much injured woman!” cried the young 
nobleman warmly. “A light has broken in* upon 
my mind — and I understand it all.” 


CHAPTER XL VII. 
farther explanations. 


“ 1 os— for a pure soul dwells in a tainted body” 
murmured Lady Hatfield ; “and if I have said this 
much — and you can well believe how painful to my 
feelings the mere necessity of making such au asser- 
tion must be, — but in making it, I am influenced 
only by the hope — the earnest hope of removing 
from your mind —the mind of one whom I so much 

respect — so highly esteem ” 

“ Say no more, my dearest sister /” interrupted 
the Earl emphatically ; “ for as a sister do I now 
look upon you — and as a brother” he added sternly, 
will I avenge you. For that was I ere now hurry- 
ing away so abruptly ! ” 

“ Avenge me 1 ” repeated Georgiana, looking 
wildly on the young nobleman’s countenance, which 
wore a calm but determined expression. 

“ Yes, Georgiana,” replied the Earl : “ wrongs so 
deep as yours demand a deadly vengeance. And 
■who so fit to become the instiument of that ven- 
geance, than he whom those wrongs which yowhave 
sustained so cruelly redound upon ? Rut for that 
incarnate fiend Rainford, would you not already — 
yes, already have been my loved and loving wife 9 
Am I not, then, also wronged by him? have I not 
something to avenge?” he demanded bitterly. 
“ And to consummate tins vengeance, Georgiana, I 
— your brother henceforth — will forget my proud title 
-—cast aside the remembrance of my elevated rank; 
— and, dressed in mean attire, I will visit the noi- 
some dens — the foul courts — the low neighbour- 
hoods of London, until I discover that miscreant 
Rainford. Then will I — still forgetting the proud 
title and the elevated rank — dare him to meet mo 
m a duel, from which at least but one shall depart 
alive, and wherein both may haply fall 1 I will not 
yield him up to the hangman, Georgiana,” continued 
the Earl, fearfully excited; “ because in his last 
moments he might confess Ins crimes, and include 
amongst them the foul wrong ho has inflicted on 
thee, my sister! But I will descend to make my- 
self his equal— I will place myself on a level with 

that black-hearted ruffian ” 

“Hold! hold!” screamed Georgiana, suddenly 
recovering the powers of utterance which had been 
paralyzed by this tremendous explosion of generous 
indignation on the part of that proudly-born noble 
who proclaimed himself her champion. “Hold 1 
bold ! Arthur — you know not whom you calum niate 
— whom you would provoke to the duel of death ! ” 

“ Yes — too well I know the miscreant ! 37 cried 
the Earl furiously. 

“ No— no— you know him not ! ” screamed Geor-, 
giana wildly. 

“ This is childish — silly ! ” said the Earl impa- 
tiently. “Was it not Rainford who ” 

« Yes — yes : but this Rainford ” 

“Is a fiend, with a heart so black ” 

“ Hold ! hold ! again I say,” ejaculated Lady 
Hatfield, clasping her hands in despair. “That 
Thomas Rainford whom you would make the > ictim 

of your vengeance, is ” 

“Is what?” demanded the Earl hastily. 

“ Is-r-is ” 

“ Who ? in the name of heaven ! ” 
w Your Brother 1 ” was the hysterical reply. 


“ My brother ! ” repeated the Earl of Ellingham, 
with a wild glance and a sudden start, indicative of 
the most painful surprise. “My brother! Georgi- 
ana ! oh * no— impossible! J Tis true that my 

father but no that child died ” 

“lean give you no particulars — offer you no 
evidence in this most strange and mysterious mat- 
ter/ 5 said Lady Hatfield, endeavouring to subdue 
the excitement produced in her much-agitated mind 
by tlie preceding scene. “ All that I know is— all 
that he told me was that secret which I have now 
revealed to you ! Thus, Aithur, you perceive that 
independent of the other reason which would pi*e- 
vent me from becoming yours, and you from receiv- 
ing me as your wife- ” 

“ But wherefore did you not mention this at first 
— at the commencement of our conversation this 
morning?” demanded the nobleman, utterly be- 
wildered by the revelation that had been made to 
him, and scarcely knowing whether to regard it as 
a substantial fact or a miserable fiction. 

“ Because Rainford himself appeared to tell it to 
me as a profound secret,” observed Georgiana. 
“Not that he desired me to consider it as such : but 
bis manner — and then the nature of the revelation 
itself, which could not be gratifying to your feelings 
— oh! I scarcely know what I am saying, Arthur 
—but I would have spared your feelings, had you 
not compelled me to make that revelation, to pre- 
vent the mad — the insane designs of vengeance 

which you had formed ” 

“ I understand you, Georgiana,” interrupted the 
Eail: “and deeply — ohl deeply do I feel your 
generous consideration on that point. But there 
is one question that I wish to ask you — a ques- 
tion ” 

“ Speak, Arthur ! This is the day of mutual out- 
pourings of confidence/ 5 said Lady Hatfield : “ and, 
remember — we are henceforth to stand in the light 
of brothei and sister to each other ’ ” 

“ The question I would ask is relative to the rob- 
boiy that was perpetrated on you and Miss Mor- 
daunt a short time backneai Hounslow,” continued 

the Eai 1. “ W as that highwayman ” 

‘'Tie was — he was ! ” exclaimed Georgiana, once 
more painfully excited. “ But do not look coldly 
on me, Arthur — do not despise me for that dreadful 
crime of perjury which I committed to save him. 
lie wrote me an imperious note, commanding me 
to stop all proceedings instituted in reference to 
that matter. What did such a note imply ? It was 
a menace — a dreadful menace, — a threat to expose 
me, if I did not obey his mandate ! Consider, Ar- 
thur — oh 1 consider how I was placed — my reputa- 
tion at stake — my fame in the hands of one who 

But can you wonder that I pieferred the dread 

alternative of perjury to the danger of disgrace and 
infamy which seemed to impend over my head 9 55 
“Alas! I cannot blame yon, poor, suffering 
woman ? 55 ejaculated the Earl in a tone of deep 
commiseration. “We never know how we should 
act until we find ourselves placed in circumstances 
of difficulty and embarrassment ; and then — then 
even the most rigid integrity often yields ! But let 
ns sit down quietly, Georgiana, for a short haif- 
hour — compose ourselves, if we can — collect <o'o? 






scattered thoughts— -and converse together as 
sister and brother. For I mil now communicate 
to you the little I know concerning the birth of 
Thomas Bainford — if he indeed be the offspring 
of that amour ” 

Arthur ceased, and passed his hand over Ms 
brow as if to calm the warfare of thoughts and 
conjectures which agitated his brain. 

Georgiana seated herself on the sofa, and the 
Earl at length took a chair near her. 

He then continued in the following manner : — 

“ My father, the late Earl, was married twice : 
his first matrimonial connexion was formed when 
he was thirty ; and tins union was unproductive 
of issue. Lady Ellingham, as I have heard, was 
a woman devotedly attached to the dissipation of 
a fashionable lifo. She seemed to exist only to 
shine in the gay assemblies of the West End; 
and, as she had no children, and her husband was 
immersed in politics, she possessed no ties to bind 
her to her own fireside. She played deeply — for 
play was very fashionable then amongst ladies, 
and is even now to a considerable extent. Her 
extravagances were great, and she made rapid 
inroad upon my father’s fortune. By the time 


he was forty he found himself involved in debts ; 
and moreover, rumour began to be so busy with 
the name of Ms wife, imputing to her the most 
shameless infidelity, that he determined to sepa- 
rate from her. I should not allude to this cir- 
] cumstance— -I would not for a moment revive 
statements prejudicial to the memory of a woman 
who has long ago gone xo render an account of 
her deeds to her Maker — were it not that respect 
for the name of my lamented father renders me 
anxious to discover any extenuation which, 
offers itself for his subsequent conduct. Well, 
a separation was resolved upon : a certain in- 
come was settled upon Lady Ellingham; the 
estate was put c to nurse,’ as the law-phrase has 
it; and my father, who was a proud man, 
retired to a small property which he possessed 
in Ireland, ostensibly for the purpose of giving 
up the cares of public life, but in reality to 
conceal the necessity of retrenching his expen- 
diture. Ten years passed away : and when my 
father was upwards of fifty, he returned # to 
London, his estates having in the meantime 
been relieved of all their incumbrances. Lady 
Ellingham was still living : but the smallness 
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of her income and the impaired condition of her 
health, forced her to dwell in the strictest retire- 
ment* She had moreover become a devotee, and 
manifested no desire to return into the dazzling 
scenes of fashionable life. 

u I am now speaking of about thirty-one years 
ago; when I was not born. It was at that period 
that my father encountered a young and very beau- 
tiful girl, named Octavia Manners. She was the 
half-sister of a marine-store dealer, who bore the 
disagreeable appellation of Benjamin Bones. By 
all I have heard, Octavia must haTe been a charm- 
ing creature ; and her manners, acquirements, and 
conversation wero far superior to her humble con- 
dition in life. I cannot give you any details re- 
specting the way in which my father became ac- 
quainted with her : suffice it to say that he grew 
deeply attached to her, and his visits were en- 
couraged by her brother. But, alas ! fiom all that 
I have heard, I have grounds — oh ! too strong 
grounds to believe that those visits were most un- 
welcome to Octavia ; for she was beloved by a young 
man in her own sphere of life, and whom she loved 
in return. And it is now that I would palliate — as 
far as possible — the conduct of my sire, while I am 
hound to admit that his proceedings in respect to 
that unhappy girl were most unworthy the noble 
and the man. My heart aches, too, as I utter 
these words: but I am telling you a history, the 
truth of which must not bo disguised nor in any 
way misrepresented. But some allowance — some j 
little excuse may be found for a man who was se- 
parated from a wife whom he had not seen for 
many years, and to whom there were positively no 
moral ties, although the legal ones still existed, to 
bind his fidelity. He was devotedly attached to a 
young and beautiful girl who unfortunately could 
not return his love, and who did not even seem 
flattered by his visits, as so many maidens in her 
sphere would have been. No— she shrank from 
lus addresses, and implored him not to persecute 
her I 

“ But lie persisted in his visits; and the first sad 
result was that the young man to whom Octavia’s 
faith was plighted, would not believe that she dis- 
couraged the attentions of the nobleman who con- 
descended to appear at that humble dwelling. I 
cannot of course inform you, although we may both 
imagine, how the young man reproached Octavia, 
and how she defended herself : but it is certain that 
he suddenly quitted the neighbourhood, leaving 
behind him a note declaring that he should never 
See the unhappy girl again. Alas I that I should 
now be compelled to recite the tale of my father’s 
guilt — my father’s crime! His love for Octavia 
Knew no bounds— he was determined to risk all— 
every thing ” 

“ Spare your feelings, Arthur — dear Arthur ! 
exclaimed Lady Hatfield; “fori can fully appre- 
ciate the grief which this revival of such a subject 
must cause you l ” 

« Octavia, then, was purchased — purchased with 
gold — my father’s gold, Oeorgiana ; — and the deed 
of — dare I call it aught save infamy? — was con- 
summated ! ” said the Earl, in a low and subdued 
tone, as if he were overcome by the enormity of his 
sire’s guilt — that guilt which, with a venial filial 
affection, he had vainly endeavoured to palliate. 
u Yes — ’twas done,” he continued sadly; “ and the 
’ Tile half-brother sold the honour of that young and 


already too deeply afflicted girl. Too deeply af- 
flicted, I say, because she had lost him on whom the 
affections of her youthful heart were set. The 
very day after her disgrace — her ruin, she fled from 
her brother’s house ; and for several months no trace 
was discovered of her. It was feared she had com- 
mitted suicide ; and my father was almost disti acted. 
At that precise period his wife died, having ended 
as a devotee that life of which so much of the early 
portion was passed in dissipation and illicit amours. 
She had not been laid many weeks in the family 
vault, when my father, hy some means unknown to 
me — perhaps, by accident — discovered that Octavia* 
was living, and that she was in the way to become 
a mother. He hastened to the miserable garret 
which she occnpied, and found her in the most ab- 
ject state of poverty — endeavouring to earn a sub- 
sistence with her needle. A girl of the gipsy tribe, 
and whose name was Miranda, was the friend and 
companion of poor Octavia. How they grew ac- 
quainted — how they came to live together, I am 
not aware : but Miranda Was much attached to poor 
Octa\ia, and was nearly her own age. Indeed Oc- 
tavia was* not seventeen even at that time; and this 
Miranda of whom I speak, was about fifteen. 
Much mystery envelopes tins portion of the sad 
tale : it is, however, certain that my father visited 
Octavia for several days— that he passed hours with 
her — that she even appeared to bo reconciled to his 
presence — and that* they ^vent out together, and re- 
mained absent for hours, on two or three occasions. 
Again she disappeared — suddenly — abruptly — 
without having intimated her intention to my 
father, and without even having confided her design 
to her friend Miranda. For Miranda remained be- 
hind at the lodging, and when my father called and 
found Octavia not, he was seized with a paroxysm 
of the deepest grief. 

“ Another year passed away ; and behold, poverty 
and distress drove the unfortunate Octavia to seek 
an asylum at the house of her half-brother. She 
would not, doubtless, have gone near that fatal 
dwelling where her ruin was accomplished, had it 
not been for the child which she held in her arms. 
That child — a boy — w as the fruit of her connexion 
with my father, — or rather of the dreadful deed 
which gave her, when under the influence of an 
opiate, into his arms. But she was dying — yes, she 
was dying, when she knocked at her brother’s door ; 
and on her death-bed she implored that my father 
might be sent for. He flew to her : he knelt by her 
side — he took the child in his arms, and embraced 
both the dying mother and the innocent babe. By 
a strange — a wondrous coincidence, Miranda entered 
the house at that moment : she had come to make 
inquiries concerning Octavia — and found her dying. 
The poor mother forgave those who had wronged 
her, — forgave her half-brother — blessed my father 
— yes, blessed him — and recommended her infant 
to his care— that infant being also his own ! Then 
my father requested to be left alone with her ; but 
scarcely had the villain Bones and the faithful Mi- 
randa quitted the room, when they were recalled 
by a dreadful cry which burst from my father’s 
lips ; — and they hurried back to find that Octavia 
was no more.” 

Arthur paused to wipe away the tears which 
were trickling down his cheeks ; nor were Georgi 
ana’s eyes unmoistened by the sweet dews of svm 
pathy. 
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“ When my father had sufficiently recovered him- 
self to attend to more worldly matters,” continued 
the young Earl, “ he gave directions for the funeral 
of his victim ; and to Miranda did he entrust the 
child. Then he placed in the hands of Benjamin 
Bonos, in the presence of Miranda, a thousand gui- 
neas to be placed out at interest, in order to pro- 
vide tho means of supporting the infant and his 
nurse. I should also inform you that a small roll 
of papers, carefully wrapped up % a piece of thick 
brown paper, was found upon tin* person of Octavia, 
shortly after her death ; and these were taken pos- 
session of by Benjamin Bones, my father having 
'•previously quitted the house. Of the nature of 
those documents I know nothing ; but I have been 
informed that when the half-brother read them, he 
was greatly excited, and secured them under lock 
and key. 

“ A year elapsed, during which my father called 
several times to see the little boy, who throve well 
in Miranda’s care. But at the expiration of that 
period his visits ceased altogether; — for he was 
about to marry again. Twenty-nine years ago the 
Honourable Miss Stamford became his second wife ; 
and twenty-six years ago I was born. But before 
the date of my birth — and within six months after 
the marriage of my father appeared in the news- 
papers— Bones discharged Miranda on some pre- 
tence ; and she returned to her tribe. Some few 
months afterwards she fell in with another tribe ; 
and to her profound surprise, she discovered the 
child Thomas in the possession of a woman named 
Egyptia. Of the child’s identity Miranda had no 
doubt, because it had a peculiar mark near the 
shoulder of the right arm. She and her sister-gipsy 
then compared notes, and Egyptia told her that she 
had received the child from a man named Benjamin 
Bones — a marine-store dealer m Greville Street, 
Hatton Garden ; that Bones had given her twenty 
guineas to take the child ; that the money was all 
gone ; and that she already repented of the bargain. 
Miranda, who was attached to the child, offered to 
take it ; and her proposal was accepted. For seven 
years did the faithful Miranda rear that boy as if 
he were her own; but at last she fell dangerously 
ill — was long delirious — and when she awoke to 
consciousness again, she learnt from her companions 
that the boy had died of the same epidemic malady 
beneath which she herself had nearly succumbed.” 

Again the Earl paused for a few moments ; and 
when he again broke silence, it was to conclude his 
narrative. 

“ My father, as you are aware, Georgian a, died 
when I was only a year old ; and I was brought up 
by my mother. At the age of nineteen I went to 
Oxford ; and it was in the neighbourhood of that 
city X one day fell in with a party of gipsies. They 
offered to toll my fortune ; and I consented for the 
amusement of the farce. The young female who 
undertook the task commenced by giving me my 
real name; for I had doubtless been pointed out to 
her in the city, as the gipsies had been there and in 
tho vicinity for several days.* But the moment my 
name was mentioned, another gipsy-woman, who 
had probably seen forty summers, uttered au ejacu- 
lation of surprise— looked hard at me— and t&en 

* For tho mode adopted by Gipsies to glean information 
relative to persons in the various neighbourhoods they 

visit, gee "The History of Skilligaleo ** in the First Series 
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inquired abruptly whether I was the son of the 
late Earl of Ellingham. I answered In the affirma- 
tive; and she let drop some observations which 
excited my curiosity. I took her aside, thrust a 
guinea into her hand, and demanded of her the 
meaning of her words. She returned me tho money, 
and, after much persuasion, narrated to me the 
whole history of Octavia Manners — that is to say, 
as much of it as I have now told to you. You uow 
understand, Georgiana, how it is possible that this 
Thomas Rainford may be my half-brother : but, if 
he be, the account of his death, received by Miranda 
from her companions, must have been false ; — for 1 
need hardly tell you that the elderly gipsy who un- 
folded to me the details of my father’s fatal conduct 
towards poor Octavia, was none other than Miranda 
herself. Shortly afterwards my mother died ; but 
I never revealed to her the story of her late hus- 
band’s guilt and Oetavia’s wrongs.” 

Scarcely was this strange narrative concluded, 
when the door of the apartment opened, and Sir 
Ralph Walsingham entered the room, 

** Well,” he exclaimed, “Mr. Rainford, who 
honoured this house with a visit last night, and 
frightened you, Georgiana, so sadly, has got him- 
self into a pleasant scrape at last ” 

« Indeed ! ” exclaimed Lord Ellingham hastily; 
“ what ” 

“He is arrested on a charge of highway robbery 
— a robbery, in fact, committed on no less a person 
than our acquaintance Sir Christopher Blunt ” re- 
turned the baronet. 

« Arrested ! ” ejaculated the Earl, exchanging a 
rapid glance with Georgiana, as much as to enjoin 
her not to allow the subject of their previous con- 
versation to transpire in the presence of Sir Ralph 
Walsingham. 

“ Yes— arrested last night— lodged in Horsemon- 
ger Lane Gaol, as a character too desperate to put 
into the usual lock-up— and examined before the 
Magistrates at the office in the Borough this morn- 
ing,” continued Sir Ralph. " I happened to be in 
the neighbourhood an hour ago, and heard all about 
it. But lie is remanded for a week, at the solicita- 
tion of Mr. Howard, the attorney for the prosecu- 
tion, Sir Christopher not being in London. Well, 
poor fellow ! I am really sorry for him— for ho 
seems to bo a dashing, daring, gallant blade, by all 
accounts. Pardon me, however, my dear Gcor- 
giana,” he added, seeing that his niece was doadly 
pale ; “ I ought not to have spoken a word in favour 
of a man who terrified you so but ” 

Lord Ellingham interrupted Sir Ralph by taking 
his lea’io of him and Georgiana; and as the noble- 
man took the latter by the hand, he said in a hasty 
whisper, “ I will go and see him at once ! ” 

He then loft the house, entered a hackney-coach 
at the nearest stand, and ordered the driver to take 
him to Ilorscmonger Lane Gaol, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

LORD ELLINGHAM AND TOM RAIN. 

The interview between Lady Hatfield and tho 
Earl of Ellingham had lasted a considerable time 
and it was close upon three o’clock in the after- 
noon when his lordship reached Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol. 
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He communicated to the governor Ms desire to 
see Thomas Rainford ; and although visitors were 
usually compelled to speak to prisoners through an 
bon grating, yet the rank of the nobleman and the 
fact of his being in the commission of the peace for 
another county (Middlesex), procured him imme- 
diate access to the highwayman’s cell. 

Rainford was sitting in a pensive attitude at a 
table on which his dinner remained untouched. 
We have before said — and we now repeat — that he 
cared but little for the peril of his own predica- 
ment : there were, however, ties which bound him 
to the existence that was now m jeopardy, and to 
the freedom that was lost. 

He started from his seat with unfeigned surprise, 
when the Earl of Ellingham entered the cell. 

“ You are astonished to see me here, Mr. Rain- 
ford ? ” said the nobleman, in a mild and mournful 
tone. 

“ It is a visit, my lord,” was the answer, “ that I 
certainly did 110 b expect.” 

“ And yet — if the statement you made to Lady 

Hatfield be true — I am but performing a duty ” i 

“Ah! then she has told you that'” exclaimed] 
the prisoner. 

" Slio has told me that you claim a near — a veiy 
near relationship to me,” rejoined the nobleman, his | 
voice trembling with emotion — for the reader lias 
seen enough of him to be aware that he possessed 
a generous heart. 

“ Yes — my lord,” replied Rainford : “ the same 
father was the author of our being— although our 
mothers were different.” 

“ Is this true Z — is it really true i ” demanded the 
Earl hastily. 

t£ As true as there is an Almighty God who now 
beholds the great peer and the prisoned highway- 
man face to face!” replied Rainford solemnly; and 
divesting himself of Ins coat, he bared his right arm 
and exhibited a particular mark. 

“I cannot doubt it — I cannot disbelieve you!” 
exclaimed the nobleman, tears starting from his 
eyes. 

And then the great peer and the prisoned high- 
wayman were folded in each other’s arms. 

£t But, my God ! ” exclaimed Arthur, when the 
excitement of this fraternal recognition had some- 
what passed away; “in what a condition do I find 
you, my poor brother ! ” 

“ Grieve not for* me, Arthur,” said Rainford: 
“ nay fate will soon be decided now ; and whatever 
it may he, I shall be prepared to meet it as becomes 
a brave man.” 

« Talk not thus, Thomas ! ” cried the nobleman, 
pressing his hand warmly. “1 have money to buy 
off your prosecutors — interest to use m your be- 
half ” 

“ If I say to you, ( Yes , use both Arthur,” replied 
the highwayman, “ it is only because there is one 
who loves me well, and for whose sake I could wish 
to live,” 

“ I understand you — you allude to Miss Esther 
de Medina,” said the Earl. “ But there is another 
for whose sake you must hope to live and enjoy 
freedom again : and that is the brother who now 
stands before von, and who, for our father’s sake, 
will never — never desert you ! ” 

“My dear Arthur, your kindness unmans me,” 
said Rainford ; “ and yet — if you knew all — you 
would perhaps think that I am not altogether un- 


worthy of your sympathy ! But, sit down, and let 
me show you that, though of lost and mined im- 
putation, I am not without some feeling! ” 

The Earl took one of the two chairs that thoie 
were in the cell ; and Rainford seated himself near 
his half-brother on the other. 

“That you are acquainted with a considerable 
portion of my history, I know,” resumed the high- 
wayman ; “ for some seven or eight years ago you 
encountered a gipsy-woman near Oxford, who re- 
vealed to you ” 

“The faithful Miranda indeed told me all she 
knew! ” interrupted the Earl. “ But at that pe- 
riod she believed you to have been long dead.” 

“Yes — and it was only a shoit time ago that I 
met her in Hampshire,” answered Rainford ; “ and 
accident led us to converse together. A word or 
tuo which I dropped without anticipating the re- 
sult, induced her to make certain inquiries : then 
she requested me, in a hurried and excited manner, 
to baie my right arm — and it was only on the oc- 
casion of which I am speaking, and which occurred 
a foiv months since, that I learnt the ical nai native 
of my birth. It appears that when Miranda had 
fallen so dangerously ill, and had become delirious, 
the gipsies considered me to bo a burthen to them, 
as I was not born of their race ; and one of them 
took me to "Winchester, in the neighbourhood of 
which city the tents were pitched at the time; and 
there he purposely abandoned me. "What subse- 
quently became of me I have not time now to re- 
late ; my history lias been most eventful, and could 
not be compressed into a short nairative. But 
should the laws of my country demand that my 
misdeeds be expiated on the scaffold, I will leave 
tbafc history, written out in all its icmarkable de- 
tails, for your contemplation.” 

££ Talk not thus, Thomas — oh 5 talk not thus l ” 
cried Arthur. “ I will save you yet— even if 1 
throw myself at the feet of my sovereign, and pro- 
claim that you are my brother ! ” 

“ God grant that you may prove successful, for 
the sake of one who loves me well ! ” said Rain- 
ford, solemnly. “ Bullet me pursue the thread of 
that much of my story which I have now to relate 
to you. It appears that when Miranda did recover 
from lier serious illness, the gipsies did not like 
fco tell lier the truth relative to myself ; and they 
therefore invented the tale of my death to account 
for my disappearance. Thus was it that, until a 
few months ago, she remained in ignorance of the 
deceit that had been practised upon her ; and the 
! same day which revealed to her the fact that I was 
still alive, made me acquainted with the history of 
my birth. Miranda also told me that Benjamin 
Bones was still in existence and was reputed to be a 
rich man. She had recently been in London ; and 
curiosity had prompted her to make inquiries con- 
cerning'him. AU that she had gleaned, she com- 
municated to me. It then stx-uck me that 1 would 
come to London — that I would throw myself in tho 
way of that man who had plundered me of my in- 
heritance— -and that I would watch for some favour- 
able opportunity to wring from him the amount 
with interest and compound interest, that was 
fairly mine. I learnt from Miranda that certain 
papers had been found about the person of my poor 
mother, after she was dead, and that the perusal of 
them had excited the interest of this Bones. II 
therefoie struck me that 1 might recover thos« 
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documents, as well as the money of which I had 
6een plundered. If the documents should prove in 
anyway interesting or valuable, I thought, so much 
the better : if not, no harm would be done in ob- 
taining possession of them. I came to London ; 
and accident enabled mo, through the intervention 
of a mutual acquaintance named Tullock, to meet 
with Benjamin Bones. I offered him my services 
m a particular way — and he accepted them. To bo 
candid, he was to plan deeds of villauy— and I was 
to execute them, I-Iis teims were so ridiculously 
exorbitant that I should have laughed at them, had 
I not a particular object to serve in connecting my- 
self with him. And the opportunity which I 
sought presented itself sooner than I had antici- 
pated. In a word, I had succeeded m all I had un- 
dertaken : I was enabled to help myself to as much 
as I chose of his hoarded treasures — and I disco- 
vered the papers that I have alluded to.” 

“And were they of any interest?” asked the 
Earl. 

“ Of such interest and of such value, Arthur,” 
returned Tom Eain, “ that perhaps there is no other 
man in England who would have failed to avail 
himself of the brilliant prospects that they opened 
to my view. But I was not to be dazrled by them — 
not to be led away by the tomptation No : I know 
that my character was gone — that my reputation 
was tarnished — that my misdeeds uere numerous 
and great; — and I felt also for you, Arthur — as well 
as for the haughty name of Ellin gliam 1 ” 

“ What do you mean, my dear brother ? ” cried 
the noble, struck by the impressive tone in which 
Rainfoid uttered these woids. 

“ I mean,” answered the debased highwayman to 
the great peer, “ that within the last law days there 
has been within my reach a jewel which 1 might 
have had, and might still have, for the merotiouble 
of extending my hand to reach it : a jewel such as 
men toil all their lives to gain 1 This jewel is a 
proud title and a princely fortune ” 

“ Thomas 1 — my brother I ” ejaculated the Earl, a 
strange and exciting suspicion flashing through his 
brain. 

“ Yes — a proud title and a princely fortune, 

A rthur,” repeated Rainford : “ but I desire neither ! 
Yet— -solemnly and seriously do I declare that, 
Amongst those papers which I discovered in the den 
of Benjamin Bones, there was one which would 
make me rich at the expense of another — ennoble me 
to the prejudice of one whom the proud title better 
becomes, — and that individual who would thus suffer 
is yourself > For Octavia Manners was the Countess 
of Effingham — and I — the debased highwayman, am 
thine elder brother, legitimately born 1 ” 

“ 0h ! what do I hear ? exclaimed Arthur : “ and 
how much generosity does your conduct display * 
But think not, dearest brother, that I grieve at the 
announcement which you have just made! No — 
far from that ! To know that my father did justice 
to your poor mother— to be able to entertain the 
conviction that the author of our being was less 
guilty than I imagined — is a source of satisfaction 
so pure — so sincere —so heart-felt, that I would! 
gladly purchase it even with the loss of title and of : 
fortune ! ” 

u It is you who are generous, Arthur,” said Rain- 
ford — for so we shall continue to call him, at all 
events for the present, “ But that coronet which 
tits so gracefully on your noble brow, and that for- 


tune which enables you to do so much good, shall 
never be lost to you. No — never, Arthur! Titles 
1 care not for — great wealth I do not crave; — and 
even if T yearned for the one or aspired to the other, 
of what avail would be that idle — ineffectual ambi- 
tion? Here am I in a vile dungeon — accused of a 
serious offence— my life endangered ! And, even if 
your interest should save me, must I not for ever 
become an exile from the land of my birth? Yes: 
for whether you deter the prosecutors from farther 
proceedings in my case,— or, should they push the 
matter to the extreme verge, and my life be saved 
only at your intercession, — can I remain in England ? 
If released from custody, how can I hope to gain an 
honest name in this clime ? — if condemned to death, 
and then reprieved, will not this leniency on the part 
of the Crown be conceded on the condition of ba- 
nishment for the remainder of my days? Thus, 
Arthur, even did I desire to possess the proud name 
of Eliingham — did I aspire to that coronet which 
adorns thy brow — I could not be mad enough to 
yield to the tomptation. But, I repeat — I care not 
for rank — I need not much wealth ; and thus neither 
my position nor my inclination will for an instant 
permit me to distuib you in the enjoyment of the 
family honours and the hereditary estates.” 

“ Alas ! how much— how deeply do I regret that 
we had not met before to embrace as brothers ! ” 
exclaimed the Earl. “ Though crimes are imputed 
to you, Thomas, — yet do you possess a heart endowed 
with the loftiest — the most generous feelings ! Ah ! 
well do I now understand wherefore you were 
agitated last night at Lady Hatfield’s house — and 
why you told me that from no other man in England 
would you ask as a favour that right of egress from 
the mansion which you could command by force ! 
And I, who was once on the point of striking you ! 
But wherefore did you not then reveal to me what 
you have told me now?” 

“The secret of my birth you should never have 
learnt from my lips,” answered Rainford. “ No — I 
would not have allowed you to know that you pos- 
sessed a relative for whom you would have to blush. 
But I was compelled to make that revelation to Lady 
Hatfield — because ” 

“Ah ! let us not talk of her, brother I ” said Lord 
Eliingham mournfully. “ I would not for worlds 
reproach you — and yet you know not how pro- 
foundly I have loved that woman — how tenderly I 

love her still ! But my hopes there Let us 

change the topic, I say!” ho added, hastily inter- 
rupting himself. “ And now tell me if there he any 
thing I can do in order to soften the grief which 
must be experienced by that one to whom you al- 
luded ere now — any message that I can take to 
her — ” 

“ Y es : you must see herf* said Rainford, after a 
moment’s reflection; “and you must tell her that 
she is to give up to you all those papers which re- 
late to the marriage of our father and my mother 
and to my birth. She is acquainted with every 
thing that concerns me and my affairs. It was my 
original intention to keep those papers — not to serve 
any pui pose— never to use them,— but to gratify one 
of those unaccountable whims which sometimes in- 
fluence the most strong-minded amongst us. I 
thought that, perhaps, when in a foreign land, — for 
it was my intention to have quitted tins country m 
a few days,— I might sometimes feel a pleasure in 
contemplating documents so closely connected with 
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my parentage and my birth. Perhaps, too, I might 
hate been swayed by some little sentiment of pride 
in being able to say to myself, * A title and a princely 
fortune are within my grasp ,♦ and I will not take \ 
them, because I feel myself so utterly unworthy of the j 
first , and because / require not the other J — But now, 
let my fate be whatever it may, it is prudent that 
those papers should be destroyed. She, who has 
them in her keeping, loves mo — adores me : but she 
has one foible — one weakness which has already 
produced serious embarrassment. She is fond of 
gay apparel — of costly jewels — of those trinkets 
and that outward show which dazzle the minds of 
so many women ; and this passion on her part is 
stronger than herself. In a word, then, I would 
rather that the papers should not remain in her 
hands — I would sooner that they should be burnt 
at once than become the source of a temptation 
which circumstances might perhaps some day render 
irresistible to her. If you really wish to ease ray 
mind of any portion of that weight of anxiety 
which now hangs upon it, you will at once visit 
her ; and when you tell her all that has passed be- 
tween you and me ere now, she will give you up 
those documents, which I enjoin you to commit to 
the dames, when you have perused them.” 

ct I will do your bidding, Thomas, in all respects 
save one,” returned Lord Ellingham : “ and that 
is with regard to the destruction of the papers. No 
— if you are generous to a degree, I must at least 
be just; and I will keep those documents for you— 
safely, religiously keep them — to be at your disposal 
at any time, however remote, should altered circum- 
stances induce you to claim them.” 

“ Then you imagine,” said Rainford, with some- 
thing of bitterness in his tone, “that should the fu- 
ture smile upon me, I might be tempted to pluck 
the coronet from your brow to place it on mine own ? 
You wrong me — yes, you wrong me, Arthur i ” 
“Heaven knows that I would not willingly— 
wantonly do so I ” cried the nobleman enthusiasti- 
cally. “But, justice ” 

“ Well — be it as you say,” interruped Rainford, 
with a view to terminate the discussion on this 
topic. “ Obtain the papers — they will be safer with 
you than with her, much as she is devoted to me. 
And now must I reveal to you another secret a 
secret of a strange and romantic nature, connected 

with her whom you are about to visit ” 

« With Esther ? ” said the Earl hastily. 

« jAJi 1 ever harping upon that name I ” exclaimed 
Rainford. “Did I not assure you last night that , 
Esther Is as pure and innocent as woman can be, 
and that she does not even know mo by sight i See, 
then, if I have deceived you : — but I will not keep 
you in suspense- ” 

At this moment, the turnkey entered with an in- 
timation that it was impossible to allow the inter- 
view to be protracted any longer on the present oc- 
casion, as the hour for locking up had already passed 
some time. 

« To-morrow, then, you will come again,” said 
Rainford, in a low whisper to his brother. “ And 
now go to No. 5, Brandon Streot, Lock’s Fields— it 
is not very far from here-— and inquire for Mrs. 
Rainford.” 

The Earl pressed his hand in assurance of obey- 
ing the directions thus given ; and, as the turnkey 
appeared impatient, the young nobleman hurried 
awa'y from his brother’s cell. 


But the mystery relative to Esther de Medina— 
whatever it might be — was not so soon to be cleared 
up as the Earl of Ellingham expected. 

Upon leaving the prison, he observed an ill-look » 
mg fellow lounging about at the gate, and on whose 
forbidding countenance the light of the lamp 
streamed fully when the wicket was opened to afford 
tne nobleman egress :• — for our readers will remem- 
ber that all the incidents yet related in this narra- 
tive occurred in the winter time, when it is dark at 
four o’clock. 

But it was now nearly six o’clock ; and the at- 
mosphere was heavy with mist. 

The Earl walked rapidly away from the prison- 
gate ; but when he had proceeded about thirty yards, 
be inquired of a passer-by the way to Lock’s Fields. 

The man was a stranger in the neighbourhood, 
and could not tell him. 

“ Please, sir, I ’ll show you the way,” exclaimed 
another individual, stepping officiously forward. 

Lord Ellingham immediately recognised, by the 
light that glimmered from a window m Horsemon- 
ger Lane, the ill-looking fellow whom he had no- 
ticed at the door of the prison ; and for an instant 
I he hesitated to accept his services. But at t.lie next 
I moment he felt ashamed of this vague alarm, and 
1 directed the man to lead on. 

The fellow turned abruptly round, saying, “ You 
are going out of your way, sir. Vie must get down 
to the Fields by the back of the prison.” 

And he led the way, the Earl following him, 
down Horsemonger Lane towards Harper Street. 
But as they passed along the prison-wall, Arthur 
observed two or three men loitering about at short 
I intervals from each other; and it struck him that 
his guide coughed in a peculiar fashion as he passed 
them. 

A misgiving, which ho vainly endeavoured to 
resist, was now excited in the Earl’s mind; but 
still ho would not turn back nor question his 
guide. 

Suddenly he was seized from behind, and pulled 
violently backward, while a strong hand fastened 
itself as it were over his mouth. He struggled 
desperately : but his guide turned on him, and he 
was now in the grasp of four powerful men, whose 
united strength it was impossible to resist. 

Stall he endeavoured to release himself: and 
once he managed to get the hand away from his 
mouth, an advantage of which he Instantly availed 
himself to cry out for help. 

But in another instant he was stunned by the 
blow of a pistol on the head. 

When he awoke, ho was in total darkness, and 
lying on a hard bed. 

He instinctively stretched out his arms: his 
right hand encountered a rough and damp stone 
wall. 

He rose and groped cautiously about him ; — but 
it required not many moments to convince him of 
the terrible though mysterious truth — that he was 
the inmate of a n .arrow dungeon 1 
But where was he thus imprisoned ? 

Who weie the authors of this outrage? 

And for what purpose was he made a captive ? 
These three queries defied all conjecture; and 
the young nobleman was left to the darkness of his 
dungeon and the gloom of his meditations. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

A PAINFUL INTERVIEW. 

"We must now go back a few hours — only to the 
morn mg of this eventful day — in order to describe 
the interview which Mr. Clarence Villiers had with 
his respectable aunt Mrs. Slingsby, at her residence 
in Old Burlington Street, 

He called at her abode as early as nine o’clock, — 
for he had passed a sleepless night, in consequence 
of the communication made to him by the individual 
•whom ho as yet knew only as Captain Sparks, and 
of whose arrest on the preceding night he was as yet 
ignorant. 

Mrs. Slingsby, Adelais, and Rosamond were 
seated at breakfast in a comfortable little parlour, 
when Clarence was announced. 

At first his appearance at so unusual an hour 
and when he was supposed to be on Ms way to his 
office in Somerset House, excited some alarm, lest 
he had bad news to communicate ; and the sisters 
already trembled for fear their father had discovered 
their abode. But he speedily reassured them by 
declaring that he intended to give himself a holiday 
that morning, and had therefore come to join them 
at the breakfast-table. 

« You are welcome, Clarence,” said Mrs. Slingsby, 
while Adelais appeared so pleased at this unex- 
pected visit that the enhanced carnation tinge of 
her cheeks and the joy that flashed in her fine eyes 
rendered her transcendently beautiful. 

But Rosamond seemed pensive and even melan- 
choly — although she endeavoured ,*> smile and ap- 
pear gay. . 

« I had a visit from Captain Sparks last evening, 
observed Clarence. “ He is going to America, and 
he called to take leave of me, as well as to entrust 
me with some little commission, which I of course 
undertook.” 

« we heard a most wholesome and beneficial 
discourse from the Reverend Mr. Sawkins, ob- 
served Mrs. Slingsby. . 

« Was Mr, Sheepshanks present?” inquired Vii- 
Kers, without looking at his aunt, and apparently 
intent only on carving the ham. 

“My dear Clarence,” said Mrs, Slingsby in a se- 
rious, reproachful tone, “ your question is light and 
inconsiderate. You doubtless intended it as a jest , 
but the object to which it refers is one painfully cal- 
culated 'to wound those who have the good cause at 
heart. Mr. Sheepshanks has conducted himself in 
a manner that has produced the most lively grief 
as well as the greatest astonishment in what may 
be strictly termed the religious world. Sir Henry 
Courtenay was shocked when I narrated the inci- 
dent to him.” 

“Oh l Sir Henry was shocked, was he? ex- 
claimed Clarence. “Well, for my part, I should 
have conceived that a man of fashion would have 
cared, very little for all the Sheepshanks and Saw- 
kins’ in the universe.” 

“Clarence l” said Mrs. Slingsby, “what is the 
matter with you this morning V There seems to be 
an unusual flippancy in your observations ” 

“ Not at all, my dear aunt. Only, I conceive that 
a man who is fond of gaiety— who goes to paities 
—mixes with the elite of the West End, and so on, 
can have but little time to devote to the interests of 
Cannibal-Clothing Associations.” 


“ My dear nephew, yau astonish me ! ” e> claimed 
Mrs. Slingsby. “ Is it to affix a vulgar nick-name 
to an admirable institution, that you call it a Can- 
nibal-Clothing Association? I once thought you 
had some degree of inspect for the philanthropic 
and religious establishments which are the boast 
and ornament of your native land. But ” 

“My dear aunt, pa-don me if I have offended 
you,’ said Clarence — tat in a cool and indifferent 
tone. “ I really forgot at the moment the name of 
the institution to which that arrant hypocrite and 
scoundrel Sheepshanks belonged. 

“Use not such harsh words, Clarence,” enjoined 
Mrs. Slingsby, who know not what to think of her 
nephew’s unusual manner and discourse. “ Air. 
Sheepshanks has lost himself in the estimation of 
all persons of rightly constituted minds ; but the 
Christian spirit of forgiveness commands us to be 
lenient in our comments on the actions oven of the 
wicked.” 

“ That may bo,” said Clarence. “ But as I read 
the account in the newspapers, it certainly looked 
so black against this Sheepshanks, that had he been 
sent to Newgate, he would have had no more than 
his due. Now, my opinion is this : — robbery is al- 
ways a heinous crime, but he who robs his fellow- 
creatures under the cloak of religion, is an atrocious 
sinner indeed. Hypocrisy, my dear aunt, is a de- 
testable vice ; and you, as a woman of sound sense 
and discerning judgment, must admit the truth of 
my observation. But w# were talking of Sir Henry 
Courtenay.” 

« You must not utter a word against him,” said 
Adelais, in the most artless manner possible; “for 
Rosamond has conceived so high an opinion of 
him ” 

“ Because dear Mrs. Slingsby has represented his 
virtues — his mental qualifications — his admirable 
character to me in terms which make me as enthu- 
siastic as herself in extolling so good and amiable 
a man,” exclaimed Rosamond, speaking with an ar- 
dour which was the more striking, because the 
natural parity of her soul prevented her from see- 
ing the necessity of checking it. 

Mrs. Slingsby coloured and glanced uneasily to- 
wards her nephew, who did not, however, appear 
to notice that the conversation had taken a turn 
winch was disagreeable to her. 

In fact, the suspicions originally excited in his 
mind by the communications of the preceding eve- 
ning, were now materially strengthened ; and the 
more he contemplated the character of his aunt, 
tho more transparent became the film that had so 
long blinded him as to its real nature. 

“ And so you are a great admirer of Sir Henry 
Courtenay, Rosamond ? ” lie said, endeavouring to 
maintain as calm and placid an exterior as possible. 

“ Rosamond is fully aware that virtu© deserves 
respect, wherever it exists,” returned Mrs. Slingsby 
hastily. 

“ And Sir Henry Courtenay is the pattern of all 
virtue, dear madam — is he not ? ” exclaimed Rosa- 
mond. ’ 

“ He is a very good man, my dear, as I have, fre- 
quently assured you,” said the pious widow. “ But 
let us chauge a conversation which does not appear 
agreeable to Clarences 

I “ I would not for the world manifest so muen 
| selfishness,” observed Villiers, coolly, “as to quit a 
I topic which gives so much gratification to Rosa- 
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mond. At the same time— as the future husband 
of Adelais, and therefore soon to be your brother- 
in-law, dear Rosamond — I must warn you against 
conceiting extravagant notions of the integrity and 
immaculate virtue of any man who belongs to what 
is called the Fashionable World.” 

“But dear Mrs, Slingsby has assured me, Cla- 
rence,” ejaculated Rosamond, warmly, “that Sir 
Henry Courtenay is an exception to the general 
rule — that he is the very pattern of every thing 
generous and good — and that no one could err in 
following his advice, whatever it might be. Oh ! I 
can assure you ” 

Rosamond stopped short ; for Mrs. Slingsby, see- 
ing that her nephew’s countenance was becoming 
purple with indignation as the artless girl thus 
gave vent to the enthusiasm excited in her soul by 
the most insidious representations, — Mrs. Slingsby, 
we say, had touched her with her foot beneath the 
table— a movement naturally construed by Rosa- 
mond into a hint to cut short her observations. 

“ You can retire, dear girls,” said Mrs. Slingsby. 
“I wish to have a little conversation with Clarence.” 

“ Do not keep us away long, dear madam,” ex- 
claimed Adelais, in a playful manner, as she rose 
to quit the room with her sister. 

Clarence and Mrs. Slingsby were now alone to- 
gether ; and the position of each was a most pain- 
ful one. 

The aunt saw that something was wrong ; and 
her guilty conscience excited a thousand vague 
fears within her bosom ; while the nephew felt 
convinced that the relative, whom he had hitherto 
loved and respected, was worthy only of his abhor- 
rence and contempt. 

There was a long pause in the conversation after 
the sisters had left the room ; but at length the 
silence, so irksome to both nephew and aunt, was 
broken by the latter. 

“ Clarence — something appears to have vexed— 
to have annoyed you this morning,” she observed, 
in a tremulous tone. 

“Do you know,” he said, turning abruptly round 
towards her, and fixing a searching glance upon her 
countenance, “ that you act most unwisely — most 
indiscreetly — nay, most incorrectly, to expatiate so 
much upon the virtues of Sir Henry Courtenay? 
“When I first entered the room this morning, I 
found Rosamond pensive and thoughtful ; and she 
said not a ord until that man’s name was men- 
tioned, when she became as it were enthusiastic m 
his defence, although no actual attack was made by 
me upon his character. What is the meaning of 
this strange conduct ? ” 

“ Clarence — if, in my respect for Sir Henry Cour- 
tenay — I have been too warm in my praises of his 
character, — if ” 

“ Aunt, there is no supposition in the case,” in- 
terrupted Villiers, almost sternly. “ You have 
been too warm — and heaven only knows with what 
object 1 Cod forbid that I should impute the worst 
motives to your conduct in this respect: but a 

dreadful suspicion has been excited in my mind ” 

“A suspicion ! ” murmured Mrs. Slingsby faintly, 
while the glance which she threw upon her nephew 
was full of uneasiness. 

“ Yes — a suspicion ! ” he repeated ; “ and most 
painful — oh 1 most painful is it to me to be com- 
pelled to address you in this manner. But the case 
is too serious to allow me to remain silent, In one 


word, have you not made an impression on the mind 
of that artless girl which may endanger her peace ? 
— have you not been encouraging in her breast an 
admiration for a man old enough to be her grand- 
father — an admiration which is not natural, and 
which is calculated to inspire her with feelings to- 
wards a sexagenarian dandy ” 

“ Clarence ! ” exclaimed the pious lady, in a hys- 
terical manner ; “how dare you address me in this 
dictatorial tone? Would you seek to invest my 
conduct in bestowing well-merited praise on a good 
man, with an aspect so black ” 

“ Your indignation is well feigned > ” cried Vil- 
liers, his lips quivering with lage. “But the day 
of deception has passed — hypocrisy shall no longer 
impose upon me. If I accuse you unjustly, I will 
grovel as an abject wretch at your feet to manifest 
my contrition. Before I thus debase myself, how- 
ever, you must prove to me that you are indeed the 
noble-minded — the open-heartod — the immaculate 
woman I have so long loved and revered ! Tell 
me, then, the real — the true history of that night 
when a boy was received into this house through 
charity — a few years a go ” 

Mrs. Slingsby became as pale as death, and sate 
gazing with haggard eyes upon her nephew — un- 
able to avert her glance, and yet shrinking from his. 

“ Then you are guilty, madam,” he said, after a 
few moments 51 pause ; “and the excellent — the vir- 
tuous— the upright Sir Henry Courtenay is your 
lover! My Cod! did the world ever know hypo- 
crisy so abominable — so black as this ? ” 

These words were uttered with extreme bitter- 
ness — and Mrs. Slingsby burst into a flood of tears, 
while she covered her face with her hands. 

Clarence possessed a generous heart; and this 
sight moved him. 

“My dear aunt,” ho said, “ I do not wish to mor- 
tify you — much less to humiliate you in my pre- 
sence. In your own estimation you must necessa- 
rily be humiliated enough. Neither will I dwell at 
any length upon the pain — the intense grief which 
I experience in finding yon so different from what 
I have ever believed you to be— until mem/'” he 
added, in a mournful tone. “Were you my sister, 
or did you stand with reference to me in a degree 
of relationship that -would permit me to remon- 
strate and advise, I should perhaps both reproach 
and counsel you. But it would ill become a nephew 
to address Bis aunt in such a manner.” 

“ Clarence, will you expose me ? will yon ruin 
me?” demanded Mrs. Slingsby, in a hysterical 
tone. 

“Not for woilds wonld I injure you! ” ejacu- 
lated the young man. “But I must receivp no 
more favours at your hands 1 Here — take back the 
money which you gave me a few days ago. Thank 
Cod ! I have not yet expended any of it — and the 
arrangements I had made to furnish a house for 
the reception of my Adelais, can be countermanded. 
She will not object to sbare a lodging with me— 
until, by my own honest exertions,” he added 
proudly, “ I may be able to give her a suitable 
home.” 

And, as he spoke, he cast a roll of Bank-notes 
upon the table. 

“ Oh ! Clarence — if I have been weak — frail— 
culpable,” cried the widow, “ you are at least severe 
and cruel ; for I have ever done all I could to serra 
your interests.” 
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« *Were I to express my real opinion on that 
head,” answered Villiers, “ I might grieve yon 
still more than I have already done. A bandage 
has fallen from my eyes— and I can now under- 
stand how necessary an instrument of publicity 
I have been for your assumed virtues ; but, in 
the name of God! let us argue the point no 
further ; for sincerely— sincerely do I assert my 
unwillingness to give you additional pain. Pardon 
me, however, if I declare how impossible it is— 
how inconsistent it would be — to leave those 
innocent girls m a dwelling which is visited by 
such a man as that Sir Henry Courtenay.” 

“ How could you remove them elsewhere, with- 
out exposing me, Clarence ?” demanded his aunt 
in an imploring tone. “ What explanation can 
you or I give them, to account in a reasonable 
manner for the suddenness of such a step ?” 

Villiers paced the room in an agitated manner. 

He knew not how to act* 

To leave Adelais and Rosamond in the society 
of his annt was repugnant to his high sense of 
honour and his correct notions *of propriety ; and 
whither to remove them he knew not. 

He had seen and heard enough at the breakfast- 


table to convince him that Mrs. Slingsby had 
some sinister motive in creating in the mind of 
Rosamond,— that innocent, artless mind, which 
was so susceptible of any impression which a 
designing woman might choose to make upon it, 
— a feeling of admiration in favonr ^ of the 
baronet ; and although he had to a considerable 
extent curbed the resentment and the indigna- 
tion which his aunt’s conduct in this respect 
had aroused within him, still to leave that young 
maiden any longer within an atmosphere of 
infection, was impossible ! Ho : he wonld sooner 
restore the sisters to their father, and leave to 
circumstances the realization of his hopes in re- 
gard to Adelais ! 

While he was still deliberating within himself 
what course to pursue, and while Mrs. Shngsby 
was anxiously watching him as he paced the room 
with agitated steps, the servant entered with the 
; morning’s newspaper. 

Clarence took it from the table in a mechanical 
manner and glanced his eye over the first page : 
hut his thoughts were too painfully pre-occupied 
to permit him to entertain, even for an instant, 
any idea of reading the journal. 
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Yo ; — it was one of those unwitting actions which 
wo often perform when sorely embarrassed or be- 
wildered, — an action without positive motive and 
without aim. 

But how often do the most trivial deeds exercise, 
a paramount influence over our destinies l 
And this simple action of glancing at the news-* 
paper proved to be an instance of the kind. 

For at the moment when Clarence was about to 
throw the journal back again upon the table and 
resume his agitated walk, his eyes encountered an 
advertisement which instantaneously * arrested his 
attention. 

Then, with beating heart and with an expression 
of joy rapidly spreading itself over his countenance, 
he read the following lines : — 

**To A. an© E— Your distressed and almost heart* 
broken father implores you to return to him. The past 
shall he forgotten on his side ; and no obstacle shall be 
opposed to the happiness of A. Your father is lying on a 
sick bod, and again implores that this prayer may not be 
made in yam.” 

« God be thanked 1 ” cried Villiers, no longer able 
to restrain his joy ; and handing the newspaper to 
his aunt, he directed her attention to the advertise- 
ment. 

“ Here is an apology at once for the removal of 
the young iadios from this house, Clarence,” ob- 
served Mrs. Slingsby. “And now that yon are 
saved from the embarrassment in which you were 
plunged hut a few minutes back, will you promise 
never — never to reveal — and, if possible, to for- 
get ” 

You allude to your conduct towards Rosa- 
mond ? ” said Yilliers. “ Tell me its motive— and 
I swear solemnly ” 

** In one word, then,” interrupted his aunt, “let 
Rosamond beware of Sir Henry Courtenay ! And 
now answer me a single question— for I see you ] 
are impatient to be gone : — How came you to dig- j 

cover what meant your allusion — to— to the 

bo- who was received into this house — — 19 
«• J cannot stay to explain all that,” cried Villiers. 
« ^nt rest assured that your character stands no 
chance of being made the subject of scandalous 

talk— unless, indeed, your future actions ” 

« Enough, Clarence ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Slingsby. 
i { I know that you must despise me : but spare me 
any farther humiliation 1 99 

She then rang the bell, and desired the servant 
to summon Adelais and Rosamond. 

We need not pause to describe the joy which 
those fair beings experienced when Clarence showed 
them the advertisement inviting them to return 
home ; although tears immediately afterwards 
started into their eyes, when they read that their 
father was upon a bed of sickness. 

They once more retired to their bed-chamber to 
prepare their toilette for departure; and, when a 
hackney-coach drove round to the door, they took 
leave of Mrs. Slingsby with demonstrations of gra- 
titude which struck to her heart like a remorse. 

Clarence accompanied them back to the cottage ; 
and his heart palpitated violently — he scarcely 
knew wherefore — when he assisted them to alight. 

The front door was opened by the female servant, 
frho uttered a cry of joy on beholding the young 
ladies once more ; and with trembling steps Adelais 
and Rosamond "entered the parlour, followed by 
Clarence. 


To their surprise — and, at first, to their great 
delight — the sisters found themselves, on crossing 
the threshold of the room, in the presence of their 
father, who was looking pale, it was true — but with 
concentrated anger, and not with illness. 

Adelais and Rdsamond fell on their knees before 
him, exclaiming, “ Forgiv^ us, dear father— forgive 
us i 99 

“ How am I to receive you, Adelais?” he asked 

in a cold voice : “ as Miss Torrens — or as ’ * 

“As Miss Torrens at present, sir,” answered 
Clarence stepping forward, and speaking in a firm 
though respectful tone. “But, in accordance with 
the promise held out in that advertisement which 
appears in to-day’s journal, I hope that your elder 
daughter will soon be mine — and with your per* 
mission and blessing also.” 

“ Where have my daughters been residing during 
their absence, sir?” inquired Mr. Torrens, without 
appearing to notice the latter portion of Villiers’ 
observations. a * 

“Under the protection of a Vemale relative of 
mine, sir,” answered Clarence, with increaskfg mis- 
givings at the cold demeanour t>f the father of his 
beloved. «, 

“ Thank you for the information, Sir,” said Mr. 
Torrens, tvith a smile of triumph. “At least you 
have so far disarmed my resentment, that yon have 
brought me back my daughter pure and innocent 
as when you enticed her away, with the aid of a 
villanous robber*” 

“ A robber 1 ” ejaculated Clarence indignantly. 

* “ Yes, sir,” continued Mr. Torrens, in a sneering 
tone ; “yottf worthy colleague, Captain Sparks, is 
a common highwayman — a thief— properly named 
Thomas Rainford; and at this moment he is a 
prisoner in Horsemonger Xiane Gaol. Scarcely ten 
minutes have elapsed since I received a note from 
Mr. Howard, a solicitor, informing me of the fact.** 
Clarence was so astounded by this announcement, 
that for a few moments he could make no reply , 
and the young ladies, who had in the meantime 
slowly risen from their suppliant posture and were 
now standing timidly by their father’s side, ex- 
changed glances of painful surprise. 

« Yes,” resumed Mr. Torrens in a stern and se- 
vere tone, “ that man, who aided you to effect the 
abduction of these disobedient girls, is a common 
highwayman— and you could not be ignorant of that 
fact 1 ” 

« As I live, sir,” ejaculated Clarence, at length 
recovering the power of speech, “ I was ignorant 
of the fact ; and even now But,” he added, cor- 

recting himself, “ I cannot doubt your word 1 At 
the same time, pennit me to assure you that I had 
never seen him until that night ” 

“I require no farther <|xplanation, sir,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Torrens. “ My daughters are now once 
more under the paternal roof— inveigled back again, 
it is true, by a stratagem on my part— — ” 

“ A stratagem l ” repeated Clarence, while Ade- 
lais uttered a faint shriek, and sank weeping into 
her sister’s arms. 

“ Yes — a stratagem, sir l ” ejaculated Mr. Tor- 
rens. “And now learn my decision, Mr. Villiers i 
Sooner than she shall become your wife,” he con- 
tinued, pointing towards the unhappy girl, “ 1 
would give her to the meanest hind who toils foi 
his daily bread. Depart, sir this house is at leas! 
a place where my authority can alone prevail 1 ” 
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“Mr. Torrens — I beseech— I implore you ” 

began the wretched young man, whose hopes were 
thus suddenly menaced so cruelly. 

•* Depart, sir l ” thundered the angry father ; “ or 
I shall use violence— and we will then see whether 
you will strike in return the parent of her whom 
you affect to love ! ” 

And he advanced towards Villiors in a menacing 
manner. % 

“ l will not stay to irritate you, sir,” said Cla- 
rence, feeling as if his heart were ready to burst. 
“Adelais — remember one who will never cease to 
remember you l Rosamond, farewell ! ” 

Mr. Torrens became more and tnore impatient; 
and Yilliers quitted the house with feelings as dif- 
ferent from those which had animated him when 
he entered it, as the deepest despair is different 
from the most joyous hope. 

But the anguish of his heart was not greater than 
that which now filled the bosom of her from whom 
he was so unexpectedly and cruelly separated. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE LAWYER’S OFFICE. 

A FEW days after the events just related, the fol- 
lowing scene took place at Mr. Howard’s office in 
Holden Square. 

It was about four in the afternoon, and the law- 
yer was seated in his private room, at a table covered 
with papers, when a clerk entered and announced 
that Sir Christopher Blunt and his lady had just 
arrived. 

“ His lady with him — eh I ” exclaimed the soli- 
citor. “ Well — show them hi at once.” 

And, accordingly, in a few minutes the worthy 
knight, with Charlotte — or, we beg her pardon, 
Lady Blunt — hanging upon his arm, entered the 
office. 

The old gentleman was all smiles — but the quick 
eye of Mr, HrfWard immediately perceived that they 
were to some extent forced and feigned ; and that 
beneath his jaunty aspect there was not altogether 
the inward contentment, much less the lightsome 
glee, of a happy bridegroom. 

As for Lady Blunt — she was attired in the richest 
manner, and in all the colours of the rainbow,— 
looking far too gaudy to be either genteel or fashion- 
able. 

“ My dear Sir Christopher, I am quite charmed 
to see you” exclaimed Mr. Howard, rising to wel- 
come his client and the bride. “ Your ladyship ” 

“ Yes — this is my loving and beloved Lady Blunt, 
Howard,” said the knight pompously : “ a delightful 
creature, I can assure you— and who has vowed to 
devote herself to my happiness.” 

M Come now, you great stupid 1 ” said the lady; 
“finish your business here, and let us see about the 
new carriage. Of all places in the world, I hate a 
lawyer's office — ever since I was once summoned to 
a Court of Conscience for seventeen shillings and 
ninepence-halfpenny, and had to call* on the thief of 
an attorney to get him to take it by instalments of 
sixpence a-week. So, you see, I can’t a-bear the 
lawyers. Ho* offence, sir,” she added, turning to- 
wards Mr. Howard ; “ but I alVays speak my mind ; 
and I think it ’s best.” 

“ My dear creature — my sweet lore I ” ejaculated 


Sir Christopher, astounded at this outbreak of petu- 
lance on the part of his lovmg and beloved wife. 

“ Pray do not distress yourself, my dear Sir 
Christopher,” said the lawyer. “We aro accus- 
tomed to receive sharp rebukes from the ladies 
sometimes,” he added, with as courteous a smile as 
he could possibly manage under the circumstances. 

“ But pray be seated. Will your ladyship take this 
chair ? ” — and he indicated the one nearest to the 
fire. 

Lady Blunt quitted her husband’s aim, but made 
an imperious sign for him to bring Ins chair close 
to hers; and ho obeyed her with a submission 
which left no doubt in tlio lawyer’s mind as to the 
empire already asserted by the bride. 

“I am very glad you have called to-day, Sir 
Christopher,” said the lawyer; “for- 1 — ” 

“He could n’t very well come before, sir,” inter- 
rupted Lady Blunt; “because, we only came back 
from the matterymonial trip last night.” 

Mr. Howard bowed, and was preparing to con- 
tinue, when the knight exclaimed, “My dear sir, 
what is all this to-do about the highwayman who 
robbed me of the two thousandjmunds ? I thought t 
I told you so particularly that I would rather no 
steps should be taken in the matter ; and now — the 
moment I come back to town ” 

“ Instead of having all our time to ourselves, to 
gad about cozie together,” again interrupted Lady 
Blunt, “ we are forced to come bothering here at a 
lawyer’s office.” 

“ The ends of justice must be met, Lady Blunt,” 
said Mr. Howard drily. “ In consequence of par- 
ticular information which I received, I caused this 
Thomas Rainford to be apprehended ; and I appeal 
to Sir Christopher himself — who has served the high 
office of Sheriff ” 

“ And once stood as a candidate for the alder- 
manic gown of Portsoken, until I wms obliged to 
cut those City people,” added the knight, drawing 
himself up. 

“And why should you cut the City people?” de- 
manded his wife. “ For my part, I ’d sooner see the 
Lord Mayor’s show than Punch and Judy any day; 
and that’s saying a great deal — for no one can be 
more fonder of Punch and Judy than me,” 

“My dear Charlotte,” exclaimed the knight, who 
now seemed to be sitting on tborns, “ you ” 

“ Charlotte at homo — Lady Blunt in public, Sir 
Christopher— if you please,” in ten upted the bride, 
“ But pray let Mr, Howard got to the end of this 
business.” 

“Well, my dear,” exclaimed Sir Christopher, “if 
it annoys you, why would you come ? I assured you 
how unusual it w'as for ladies to accompany their 
husbands to the office of their solicitors ” 

“ Oh ! I dare say, Sir Christopher!” cried Char- 
lotte. “ You do n’t think that I ’m going to trust 
you out of my sight do you now ? I ’m not quite 
such a fool as you fake me for. Why, even w'heu 
we are walking along the street together, I can see 
your wicked old eye fixed on the gals ” 

“ Lady Blunt t ” exclaimed the knight, becoming 
literally purple ; “ you — you — you do mo an injus- 
tice ! ” 

“ So much the bettor. I hope I am wrong — for 
both of our sakes,” returned her ladyship. “ De- 
pend upon it But, no matter now; let Mr, 

Howard get on with his story.” 

“With your permission, madam, I shall be de** 
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lighted to do so,” said the lawyer. “ X was observ- 
ing just now that having received particular infor- 
mation, I caused this scoundrel Thomas Rainford, 
alias Captain Sparks, to be apprehended ; and on 
Monday morning, Sir Christopher, you must attend 
before the magistrate to give your evidence.” 

“ But who authoiised you to proceed in this af- 
fair, Mr. Howaid?” demanded the knight. 

“ What a strange question ? ” exclaimed the 
lawyer, evidently unwilling to give a dnect answer 
to it. <£ Only reflect for a moment, mv dear Sir 
Cluistophor. A labbery is committed — you, your 
nephew, and myself are outwitted — laughed at — 
set at defiance, — and when an opportunity comes m 
my way, I very natuially adopt the bebt measures 
to punish the rogue.” 

44 Quite proper too, sir,” said Lady Blunt. <c The 
idea of any one daring to laugh at Sir Christopher I 
I’d scratch the villain’s eyes out, if I liau him 
here. To laugh at Sir Cluistophor, indeed ! Does 
he look like a man who is meant to be laughed 
at?” 

Juady Blunt could not have clioson a more unfor- 
tunate opportunity to ask this question; for her 
husband at that moment presented so ludicrous an 
appearance, between his attempts to look pleasant 
and his fears lest he already seemed a henpecked 
old fool in the eyes of his solicitor, that a man pos- 
sessing less command over himself than Mr. Howard 
would have laughed outright. 

But with the utmost gravity in the world, the 
lawyer assured her ladyship that nothing could be 
more preposterous than to laugh at a gentleman of 
Sir Christopher Blunt’s rank and importance ; and 
he also declared that in arresting Thomas Rainford, 
he had merely felt a proper anxiety to punish one 
who had dared to ridicule the knight, after having 
robbed him. 

Lady Blunt was one of those capricious women 
who will laugh at their husbands either as a matter 
of pastime or for the purpose of manifesting their 
own independence and predominant sway, but who 
cannot bear the idea of any other person taking a 
similar liberty. She therefore expressed lier joy that 
Mr. Howard had caused Rainford to be apprehended, 
and declared, of her own accord, that Sir Christo- 
pher should attend to give his evidence on the en- 
suing Monday — 44 for she would go with him I ” 

“Well, my dear, since such is your pleasure,” 
observed the knight, “ there is no more to be said 
upon the subject. I luill go, my love ; and I think | 
that when the magistrate hears my evidence, ho will 1 
feel convinced that I know pretty well how to aid 
the operation of the laws, and that I have not been 
a Sheriff for nothing. Although sprung from a 
humble origin ” 

“ Oh I pray do n’t begin that nonsense, Sir Chris- 
topher ! ” exclaimed the lady ; 44 or X shall faint. It 
is really quite sickening.” # 

At that moment the door opened somewhat vio- 
lently ; and Mr. Frank Curtis entered the room. 

“Ah I Sir Christopher, my jolly old cock — how 
are you ? ” exclaimed that highly respectable young 
gentleman, whose face was dreadfully flushed with 
drinking, and who smelt so strong of cigars and 
rum-punch that his presence instantly produced the 
most overpowering effect. 

M Mr. Curtis l ” began the kniglit, rising from his 
chair, and drawing himself up to his full height, 

«* j » 


44 Come — it ’s no use to be grumpy over it, undo*” 
interrupted Frank. “ Matrimony does n’t seem to 
agiee with you very well, since you ’re so soon put 

out of humour. Ah ! my dear Char my dear 

aunt, X mean — beg your pardon — quite a mistake, 
you know ; — but really you look charming this 
afternoon.” 

“ Get out with you, do ! ” ciied Lady Blunt, who 
was somewhat undecided how to treat Mr. Curtis. 

“What I doesn't matrimony agree with you, 
eithei, my dear and much respected aunt?” ejaou 
lated Fiauk. “ Why, I once knew a lady who was 
m a galloping consumption — given up, in fact, 
and the undertaker who lived over the way had 
already begun to make her coffin — for he knew 
he should have the order for the funeral; when all 
of a sudden a young chap fell in love with her, 
married hoi, and took her to the south of France 
— whore I ’ve been, by the bye — and brought her 
home in six months quite recovered, and in a fair 
way to present him with a little one --a pledge of 
affection, as it ’s called.” 

“Mr. Curtis, I am surprised at you,” exclaimed 
Sir Christopher, in a pompous and commanding 
tone ; — “ to talk in tins way bcfoie a lady who has 
only iccently passed through that trying ordeal.” 

“I ’ll be bound to say it was n’t so recent as you 
suppose, old buck,” cried Frank, staggering against 
the lawyer’s table. 

“Sir, Lady Blunt has only been recently — very 
recently married, as you are well aware,” said the 
knight sternly. “ And now lot me tell you, sir, 
that the detestable devices schemed by Miss Mor- 
daunt and you have recoiled upon yourselves ” 

“ Miss Mordaunt and me ! ” exclaimed Frank, 
now unfeignedly surprised : “ why — I never spoke 
| to Miss Mordaunt in my life I ” 

“ The monster 1 ” half screamed Lady Blunt. 

“ The audacious liar 1 ” vociferated the knight. 

44 Pretty names — very pretty,” said Frank coolly; 
“ but I ’m rather tough, thank God ! and so they 
won’t kill me this time. But I catj|, assure you, 
uncle, you ’ve got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick when you say that me and Miss Mordaunt 
planned any thing against you. As I once observed 
to my friend the Count of St. Omers, — * My lord,’ 
says I. — 4 What?’ asks the Marquis.*— 4 My Loid 
Duke,’ I repeated, in a firmer tone ” 

44 Cease this nonsense, Mr. Curtis,” interrupted 
Sir Christopher Blunt sternly. 

“Yes — and let us come along, my dear,” said 
Lady Blunt, rising and taking her husband’s arm. 
“ Your nevvy does smell so horrid of rum and 
cigars ” 

44 And very good things too,” cried Frank ; 44 ain’t 
they, Howard ? Me and a party of young fashion- 
ables have been keeping it up a bit to-day at my 
lodgings — on the strength of my intended marriage 
with Mrs. Goldberry, the rich widow ” 

44 X our marriage, Frank 1 ” exclaimed Sir Chris- 
topher. 44 What — how — when ” 

Lord bless you, my dear uncle,” said Mr. Curtis, 
swaying himself to and fro in a very extraordinai y 
manner, 44 you don’t half know what kind of a fel- 
low I am. While you was away honeymooning and 
nonsense ” 

“Honsense, indeed ! ” fexclaimed Lady Blunt, in- 
dignantly. “Come, Sir Christopher— it’s no good 
staying here talking to Mr. Imperance.” 

44 Going to Conduit Street — eh, aunt?” 
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Frank, with a drunken leer. “ But, by-the-bye, 
you regularly choused me out of five guineas, you 

know, aunty — and something else, too ” 

“ Eh ? — what ? ” said Sir Christopher, turning 
back. “ Mr. Curtis, do you dare to accuse Lady 
Blunt ” 

“ Of having made a very great fool of me, but a 
much bigger one of you, old fellow,” added Frank ; 
and, snapping his fingers in his uncle’s face, he ex- 
claimed, “ I don’t care a penny for you, Sir Chris 
toplier ! In a few days I shall marry Mrs. Gold- 
berry — you are very welcome to be as happy as you 
can with your Abigail there. So remember, we ’re 
cuts in future, Sir Christopher — since you want to 
come the bumptious over me/’ 

The knight was about to reply; but his better- 
half drew him hastily away from the lawyer’s 
office, saying, “ Come a)ong, you great stupid ! 
What’s the use of staying to dispute with that 
feller ? ” 

The door closed behind the “ happy couple ; ” and 
Mr. Frank Curtis, throwing himself into the chair 
which Lady Blunt had just quitted, hurst out into 
a tremendous fit of laughter. 

K You* have gone too far, Frank — a great deal too 
far,” said the lawyer, shaking his head disapprov- 
ingly. “ Sir Christopher has been a good friend to 
you ; and although he has committed an egregious 

error in running off with that filly, still ” 

“ What do I care ? ” interrupted Frank. “ I pro- 
posed to Mrs. Goldberry yesterday — and she accept- 
ed me, after a good deal of simpering and blushing, 
and s$ on> She ’s got five thousand a year, and 
lives in splendid style in Baker Street. I made her 
believe that I was n’t quite a beggar myself * but 
all ’s fair in love and war, as my friend the late 
Prince of St, Omers used to say in his cups. But 
what about- this fellow Rainford? and how the 
deuce did he come to be arrested? ” 

“ I received information of his residence,” an- 
swered Howard coolly ; “ and I gave him into cus- 
tody accordingly/’ 

“ It *s very odd,” continued Frank, “ but I met him 
last Sunday night ; and I do n’t mind telling you 
that we went into the middle of Hyde Park and had 
an hour’s wrestling together, to see who war the 
better man. I thiew him nineteen times running, 
and he threw me seven ; then I threw him three 
timos— and he gave in. So we cried 4 quits’ for old 
scores, and I gave him my word and honour that 
nothing would ever be done against him in respect to 
the little affair of the two thousand pounds. You 

may therefore suppose that I ’m rather vexed *’ 

“ The officers had already received instructions to 
apprehend him at the time your alleged wrestling 
match came off,” said the lawyer ; “ and your evi- 
dence will be required next Monday morning.” 

<£ And I suppose the whole affair of the robbery 
will come out ? ” observed Curtis interrogatively. 

« Decidedly so. You must state the exact truth 
— if you can,” added Mr. Howard. 

« If I can ! Damn it, old fellow, that observation 
is not quite the thing— coming from you; and if 
any body else had uttered it, egad 1 I ’d send him 
a hostile message to-morrow morning — as I did to 
my most valued friend, the Marquis of Boulogne, 
when I was in Paris, I’ll just tell you how that 
was ” 

“ Not now Frank,” interrupted the lawyer ; " be- 
cause I am very busy. It ’s geiiin g on for post time 


— and I have not a minute to spare. But mind and 
be punctual at the Borough police-office on Monday 
morning at ten.” 

“Well — if I must, I must,” said Curtis. “But, 
after all, I think it ’s rather too bad — for this Sparks, 
or Rainford, or whatever his name is, seems a good 
kind of fellow, after all.” 

* “ The law must take its course, Frank,” observed 
the attorney in an abrupt, dry manner. 

Curtis accordingly took his leave, and returned 
to Ins lodgings, whereby dint of cold water applied 
outwardly and soda-water taken inwardly, he en- 
deavoured to sober himself sufficiently to pay a visit 
to Mrs. Goldberry. 

For it was literally true that there was such a 
lady — that she lived m splendid style in Baker Street 
— that Frank had proposed to her — and that he had 
been accepted ; — but we have deemed it necessary 
to give the reader these corroborative assurances on 
our part, inasmuch as the whole tale would other- 
wise have appeared nothing more nor less than one 
of the innumerable children of Mr. Curtis’s fertile 
imagination. 

CHAPTER LI. 

LORD ELLINGHAM IN THE DUNGEON. 

Four weeks had elapsed since the arrest of Tom 
Rain and the extraordinary adventure which had 
snatched the Earl of EUingham from the great world 
and plunged him into a narrow — noisome cell. 

Yes — four weeks had the nobleman languished in 
the terrible dungeon, — ignorant of where his prison- 
house was situated — why his freedom was thus out- 
raged — and who were his persecutors 
Every morning, at about eight o’clock, a small 
trap in the door of his cell was opened, and food 
was passed through to him. A lamp had been given 
him the day after he became an inmate of the place ; 
and oil was regularly supplied for the maintenance 
of the light. His food was good, and wine accom- 
I panied it ; — it was therefore evident that no petty 
spite nor mean malignity had led to his captivity. ' 
Indeed, the man who brought him his food as- 
sured him that no harm would befall him, — that 
his imprisonment was necessary to suit certain 
weighty and important interests, but that it would 
not be protracted beyond a few weeks, — and that 
the only reason for placing him in such a dungeon 
was because it was requisite to guard against the 
possibility of an escape. 

Often and often had Lord EUingham endeavoured 
to render his gaoler more communicative; hut the 
man was not to be coaxed into garrulity. Neither 
did he ever allow the nobleman to catch a glimpse of 
his features, when ho brought the food to the trap- 
door. He invariably stood on one side, and spoke 
in a feigned tone when icplying to any question to 
which ho did vouchsafe au answer. 

The day after his strange and mysterious arrest, 
Arthur received from this man the assurances above 
mentioned ; and a considerable weight was thereby 
removed from his mind. His imprisonment was not 
to be eternal: a few weeks would see the term of 
the necessity that had caused it. Bui still he 
grieved — nay, felt shocked to think of the state of 
suspense in which those who cared for him would 
remain during his long absence. The source of 
affliction he mentioned to the man. who attended 
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fcpon him ; and the reply was to some extent satis- 
factory* 

“ I will supply you with writing materials, and 
you can address letters to your friends, stating that 
Sudden business has called you abroad — to France, 
for instance ; and that you may probably be absent 
six weeks. Write m this manner — the excuse will 
ut least allay any serious fears that may be enter- 
tained concerning you ; and those letters shall be 
Sti ut through the post to the persons to whom they 
a M addressed. But you must deliver them unsealed 
Mto my hands, that I may satisfy myself as to the 
r °al nature of their contents,” 

Small as the satisfaction resulting from this pro- 
ceding could be to Lord Ellingham, it was still far 
Pi eforable to the maintenance of a rigid silence in 
Cspect to his friends. lie accordingly wrote a 
laconic letter in the senso suggested by his gaoler ; 
a ud addressed copies to Lady Hatfield, Thomas 
•^ainford, and Mr. de Medina. The next time his 
gaoler visited him — or rather, came to the door of the 
dungeon, the prisoner was informed that the three 
Gutters had been duly forwarded through the two- 
penny post. 

The reader will scarcely require to bo informed 
°f the mental anxiety which the nobleman suffered 
during his incarceration. This was naturally great 
"‘“'wory great. He was also frequently plunged in 
the most bewildering conjectures relative to the 
a **tliors, the motives, and the locality of his im- 
prisonment. Nor less did he grieve — Oh 1 deeply 
gricye, when he thought of the surprise — the alarm 
— -and the sorrow with which Lady Hatfield on 
*Me side and Eainford on the other must view his 
Mysterious absence^ He had left the former with 
the intention of seeing the latter, and she would 
Naturally expect him to return if for no other rea- 
son than to give her an account of their interview ; 
a *id he had quitted Eainford with the promise to per- 
form a certain task, and also having pledged himself 
to use his influence and his wealth in his behalf. 

The idea of the feelings that must be entertained 
hy Ramfoid relative to his absence, afflicted him 
More than any other. That generous-hearted man 
*Md told him to keep his coronet and his fortune to 
tlie prejudice of him — the etder brother , legitimately 
born ; and yet that interview m Ilorsemonger Lane 
£*aol seemed destined to be the last which they 
'Were to have together I What would the poor 
Prisoner think when the Earl returned not, and 
w Len a letter containing a cold and wretched ex- 
c o.se was put into his hands ? Oh I this was the 
Maddening-" maddening thought; and the Earl 
shrank from it far more appalled than from the 
s Uirn reality of Ms dungeon 1 Because Eainford 
Might be judged, and, alas ! the law might take its 
course — its fatal course — ere he, the Earl, could 
stretch out a hand to save that generous-heai ted 
half-brother. 

But amidst all the bitter and bewildering reflec- 
tions which tormented him during his imprison- 
Meat of four weeks in that dungeon of unknown 
*Mighbourhood, there was still a predominant idea 
* — a gleam of hope, which, apart from the assurance 
fBat his captivity would soon have a term, cheered 
a **d animated him often. 

' STor whither will not the rays of Hope penetxato ? 
feven when Hope is really gone, her work is often 
done by Despair; and the latter feeling, in its ex- 
treme, is thus often akin to Hope herself. 


The hope, then, that cheered and animated the 
Earl at times, was — Escape i 

Yes : he yearned to quit that dungeon, not so much 
for his own sake — oh ! not nearly so much, as for 
that of liis half-brother, who was involved in such 
peril, and who needed influence and interest to save 
him I For the Earl well knew that the law in cri- 
minal cases is not so tardy as in civil matters ; and 
that to take away a man’s life, all its machinery is set 
into rapid motion — although to settle his claims to a 
fortune or to give him justice against his neighbour, 
it is, heaven knows 1 heart-breakingly slow and 
wearisome I 

To send a man to the scaffold, takes but a few 
weeks at the Old Bailey : — to decide the right of 
this man or that man to a particular estate, or le- 
gacy, occupies years and yeais in the Court of 
Chancery. Oh! how thirsty do our legislator 
appear to drink human blood. How rapidly 
all technicalities and causes of delay are cleared 
away when the capital offender stands before his 
judge ! A day — perhaps an hour is sufficient to de- 
cide the death of a human being; but half a century 
! may elapse ere the conflicting claims to an acie 
| of land or a few thousand pounds can be settled 
| elsewhere. 

And, strange — ah ! and monstrous, too, is it, that 
the man who loses a case in which he sues his 
neighbour for twenty pounds, may appeal to an- 
other tribunal — have a new trial granted — and, 
losing that also, perhaps obtain a third investiga- 
tion of the point at issue, and thus three verdicts in 
that beggarly business l But the man who is doom- 
ed to die — who loses his case against the criminal 
prosecutor — cannot appeal to another tribunal. No 
judges sit solemnly in banco for him : one verdict 
is sufficient to take away a life. Away with him to 
the scaffold I In this great commercial country, 
twenty pounds— consisting of pieces of paper printed 
upon and stamped with particular figures — are of 
more consequence than a being of flesh and blood ! 
What though this being of flesh and blood may have 
others — a wife and children — dependent on him ? 
No matter! Give him not the chance of a new 
trial : let one judge and one jury suffice to consign 
him to the hangman ! There can be no appeal— no 
re-investigation for his case, although it be a case 
of life and death : but away with hnn to the scaf- 
fold ! 

What blood-thirsty and atrocious monsters have 
our law-givers been: what cruel, inhuman beings 
are they still, to perpetuate so abominable — so fla- 
grant — so infamous a state of jurisprudence ! For 
how many have been hanged, though innocent,— 
their guiltlessness transpiring when it is too late ! 
But there is no court of appeal for the man accused 
of a capital crime : he is a dog who has got a bad 
name — and public opinion dooms him to be hanged, 
days and weeks before the jury is sworn or the judge 
takes his seat to try him ! 

And wherefore is not this infamous state of the 
law, which allows appeals to the case of money- 
claims, but none to the ease of capital accusations, 
— wherefore is not this state of the law altered \ 
Because our legislators are too much occupied with 
their own party contentions and strifes; — because 
they are ever engaged in battling for the Ministerial 
benches — the “ loaves and fishes ” of power: be- 
cause it seems to them of more consequence to 
decide whether Sir Eobert Peel or Lord John Eus- 
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soil shall bo Prime Minister — whether the Conser- 
vatives or the Whigs shall hold the reins of power. 
Or else, gentle reader, the condition of Greece — or 
Spain — or Turkey, — or even perhaps of Otaheite, — 
is a matter of far greater importance than the lives 
of a few miserable wretches in the condemned cells 
of criminal gaols ! 

But, in our estimation — and we have the misfor- 
tuno to differ from the legislators of the country— 
the life of one of those wretches is of far greater con- 
sequence than the state of tyrant-ridden Greece — 
"the Spanish marriages — the quarrels of the Sultan 
and his Pachas — or the miserable squabbles of hy- 
pocritical English missionaries and a French go- 
vernor in Tahiti. Yes — in our estimation, the life 
of one man outweighs all such consideiations ; and 
we would rather see half a session of Parliament de- 
voted to the discussion of the grand question of 
the Punishment of Death, than one single day 
of that session given to all the foreign affairs that 
ever agitated in a Minister’s brain. 

* * * * * * 
***** 

It was the twenty-eighth day of Lord Ellingham’s 
imprisonment; and it was about six o’clock on 
the evening of this day. 

The nobleman was at work upon the masonry of 
his dungeon, — his efforts being directed to remove 
the stones from the immediate vicinity of a small 
square aperture, or sink in the corner of the cell. 

His implements were a knife and fork, and one of 
the screws o* the frame-work of his bed. 

But with these he worked arduously. 

Nor was this the first day of his labours. No : 
for twenty-six days had he been toiling — toiling — 
toiling on, to make an opening into what he be- 
lieved to be the common sewer, — even at the risk of 
inundating his dungeon, and thus perishing mi- 
serably ! 

But all those toils, and all that tisk, were sus- 
tained and encountered for thee, Tom Bain I 

Slowly— slowly — slowly had the work progressed ; 
but now — on the twenty-eighth day — Arthur found 
himself so far advanced that escape from the dun- 
geon" was at least open to him. 

But escape into what region ? 

Into those drains and sewers which run beneath 
the streets of London, and form a maze to which 
the only. clue is a knowledge of the point whence 
he, who enters the labyrinth, originally starts' 
And tins clue was not possessed by Aithur ; for in 
what part of London his dungeon was situate, ho 
had not the least idea. It could hardly be said that 
he was confident of this dungeon being in the me- 
tropolis at all ; — and yet he had many reasons to 
believe that it was. For, in the first place, his gaoler 
had mentioned the fact of his letters having been 
scntbythe twopenny post; secondly, he had ascertain- 
ed that his cell was situate in the very vicinity of a 
common sewer, and sewers were not at that time 
formed in the villages surrounding the metropolis ; 
and thirdly, ho could scarcely believe that those who 
had arrested him in London, would have run the 
risk of removing him out of its precincts — for he 
was well aware that atrocious outrages and diabo- 
lical crimes may be perpetrated with greater chances 
ftf impunity in the metropolis than elsewhere. 

But, although he was, thus tolerably well con- 
vinced that his prison-house was within the boun- 
daries of London, he had not the least notion of the 


precise locality. And when he had removed suffi- 
cient of the massive masonry to form an aperture 
large enough to permit a full-grown man to pass 
into the sewer,— and when he heard the muddy, 
slimy waters gurglinglanguidly in the depths below, 
he shuddered, and his blood ran cold — for he thought 
vPithm himself, “ I have heard of men who venture 
into these places in search of treasures, and who, 
having wandered for miles and miles beneath the 
streets of London, have issued safely forth again. 
But they knew whence they started ; and thus that 
starting-post was a cine to guide them in the maze. 
But I know not whether, on entering that slimy 
shallow, I should turn to the right or to the left, — 
nor which channels to pursue in that terrible 
labyrinth ! ” 

Then, ashamed of his fears — reproaching him- 
self for his hesitation, he drank a deep draught of 
the wine that had been supplied him in the morn- 
ing; and holding the lamp in one hand, and in the 
other a stont stick cut from one of the cross-beams 
that supported the mattress of his bed, he entered 
the common sewer. 

His feet sank down into the thick slime, and the 
muddy water reached to his knees. There was a nau- 
seous odour in the dreary passage, and the filthy fluid 
was very thick. These circumstances convinced him 
that it was low water in the river Thames ; and by 
examining the masonry forming the sides of the 
sewers, he saw that the tide was running out. He 
therefore resolved to follow the course of the muddy 
stream, with the hope that he might at length 
reach one of the mouths by which the sewers dis- 
charge their contents into the river. 

Armed with his stick to project himself against 
the rats as well as to sound his way so as to escape 
any hole or abrupt depth that there might chance 
to be in the bottom of the sewer, — and holding the 
lamp in his left hand, the great peer of' England 
pursued his appalling path in a channel seven feet 
wide and beneath a vaulting twelve feet high. 

From time to time the sudden rush of a number 
of vermin along a ledge by the side of the channel, 
and then the sound of their plunge into the slimy 
water, startled him to such a degree that he almost 
i dropped his lamp : and then the conviction which 
flashed to his mind that if he lost his light, he should 
he inevitably devoured by those vermin , caused such 
a clixil to pass through him — as if ice were unex 
pectedly placed upon his heart — that his courage^ 
was oftentimes nearly subdued altogether. 

But he thought of his half-brotlier who liad mani- 
fested so much generosity towards him,— he thought 
of her whom he had promised to love as a sister , — 
and he also remembered that were he to retrace his 
steps, even if he could find the way bach, he should 
be returning to a dungeon : — of all this he thought 
—and he went on — on, in that revolting and peril- 
ous maze 1 

Yes : with lamp held high up, and stick growing In 
the filthy mud — stirring up nauseating odours.— 
on — on went the daring, enterprising, chivalrous 
nobleman— breathing an infected and almost stiflimr 
air, — an air formed of such noxious gases, that it 
might explode at any moment, ignited by the lamnt 

But, hark ! what is that rumbling sound — like 
thunder at a vast distance ? 

Arthur pauses — and listens. 

The truth in a few moments flashed to his mind I 
he was beneath a street in which vehicles were 
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moving. Oh ! now he felt convinced — even if he 
had entertained any doubts before— that he was in 
London. 

Watching the progress of the slimy stream, he 
turned first to the left, up a channel that branched 
off from the one which he had originallyentered;— 
then he turned to the right into another— the hollow 
rumbling sounds overhead gradually increasing in 
volume and power. 

Suddenly he beholds a light glancing upon the 
putrescent surface of the slimy stream through 
which he is wading knee-deep. That light is half- 
a-dozen yards in front of him — flickering playfully. 

He advances : sounds of footsteps— human foot- 
steps — come down from overhead. He looks up — 
and, behold ! there is a grating in the street above ; 
and through that grating the light of the lamp 
streams and the sound of the footsteps comes. 

He hears voices, too — as the people pass, — the 
voices of that world from all communication with 
which he is for the time ent off! 

Shall he cry out for assistance ? Ho : a sense of 
shame prevents him. Ho would not like to be 
dragged forth from those filthy depths, in the pre- 
sence of a curious-gaping — staring crowd. He 
prefers the uncertainty and the periL of his subter- 
ranean path, in the fond hope that it may speedily 
lead to some safe issue. 

The Earl accordingly passed on— disturbing the 
water on which the light from the street-lamp 
played,— disturbing, too, the vermin on either side 
with the splash of the fetid fluid as he waded through 

But when he had proceeded a dozen yards* he 
looked back — as if unwilling to quit the vicinity of 
that grating which opened into the street. 

In another moment, however, he conquered his 
hesitation, and pursued his way in a straight line, 
without again turning off either to the right or 

the left. 

Upwards of an hour had elapsed since he had 
quitted the dungeon— and as yet he had found no 
issue from that labyrinth of subterranean passages. 

Orim terrors already began to assume palpable 
forms to his imagination, when suddenly he beheld 
a dim twinkling light, like a faint star, at a great 
distance a-head. 

That light seelned a beacon of hope; and as he 
drew nearer and nearer, its power increased, " At 
Inst he saw another twinkling light, struggling as 
it were betwixt glimmer and gloom;— and then a 
third— and then a fourth. The air appeared to grow 
fresher too ; and the Earl at length believed that an 
ooenmg from the maze must be near. 

Yes : he was not mistaken l The lights increased 
in number and intensity; and he was soon con- 
vinced that they shone upon the opposite bank of 
the Thames. 

A few minutes more— and all doubt was past ! 

The fresh breeze from the river fanned las cheek 
— and, as ho reached the mouth of the sewer, and 
hurled away his lamp, he saw the mighty flood 
stretched out before him— a bridge spanning its 
width at ft little distance on his left hand. 

He knew that bridge ; — he recognised it by the 
pale lustre of the moon — 'for the evening was clear 
and fine. 

It was Blackfriars Bridge ! 

Then, from which direction had he come? 
Remembering the turnings he had taken, he could 


fix upon the district of Cierkeuwell as the scene of 
his Ute imprisonment. But he did not pause to 
reflect on a matter now so trivial,— trivial, because 
he had escaped, and was once more free > 

It was low water — and a bed of mud received him 
knee-deep, as he leapt from the mouth of the sewer. 

But what cared he for his uncouth and filthy ap- 
pearance ? — since he had escaped, and ivas once more 
free? 

# For four weeks his beard had not been shaved, nor 
his toilette carefully performed ; and his hair, toot 
was long and matted. It was therefore necessary 
to cleanse himself and change his attire as soon as 
possible. 

Hastening along the ipuddy margin of the river’s 
bed, he ascended the steps of a wharf, and plunged 
into the district of Whitefriars. There, selecting 
the lmmblest-looking public house he could find, 
he entered ; and, as he had liis purse about him (Tor 
those who had imprisoned, did not rob him), he was 
enabled to command the necessaries and attentions 
which he required. Indeed, the landlord willingly 
supplied a complete change of linen and a snit of 
bis own clothes to a guest who spared not his gold ; 
and as “ mine host” and the Earl happened to be of 
the same height and equally slender in figure, the 
garments of the former suited well enough the tem- 
porary need of the latter. 

A hundred times, while performing his hasty 
toilette, was the Earl on the point of summoning 
the landlord, and making inquiries concerning Tom 
Rain ; but the extraordinary appearance which he 
himself had worn on entering the public-house, 
must, he felt convinced, have already engendered 
strange suspicions concerning him ; and prudence 
suggested to him the necessity of avoiding any con- 
versation which might strengthen these suspicions, 
and thereby lead him into some embarrassment 
from which the revelation of his name and rank 
might alone extricate him. 

But, oh I how painful— how acutely painful was 
the suspense which he endured while passing 
through the details of ablution and change of at- 
tire; and, although never were the duties of the 
toilette more necessary, yet never had the Earl 
hurried them over with such feverish excitement. 

At length, as St. Paul’s Cathedral proclaimed the 
hour of eight, on that eventful evening, Arthur 
sallied forth from the public-house— leaving the 
landlord and landlady a prey to the wildest and 
most unsatisfactory conjectures as to what he was, 
and how he had happened to be in the condition in 
which he at first presented himself at their es- 
tablishment. They, however, both agreed that it 
Wjxs a very good evening’s work for them ; inasmuch 
as their strange guest had paid them with a libe- 
rality which would have rendered a similar visit 
every night of their lives a most welcome God-send. 

In the meantime the Earl of Ellingham had gained 
Fleet Street, with the intention of entering some 
tavern or hotel where a file of newspapers was kept. 
But he was struck by the deserted appearance of 
the great thoroughfare — for the shops were all shut, 
and the vehicles, instead of pouring in two dense 
streams running different ways, were few and far 
between. 

It then struck him that it was Sunday evening 
— for though, in his dungeon, he had been enabled 
to count the lapse of each day through the date af- 
forded by the morning visits of his gaoler, vet ho 



had not kept so accurate a calculation as to mark vainly endeavoured to make the focus of ^is alien- 
each day by its distinctive name. tion. , 

As he stood in Fleet Street, uncertain how to The clerk in the office fancied th*,t he was sud- 
proceed, it suddenly struck him that he would pur- denlv attacked with indisposition, and made a po- 
cnase a newspaper. The office of the Weekly Lis - i lite inquiry to that effect. Tut the Earl, without 
patch was facing" him : he entered, and bought that | giving a direct reply, put hasty and impatient 
day’s number. questions to him ; and, though his ideas were 

Such was his intense curiosity — nay more, his strangely confused, he nevertheless understood the 
acute and agonising suspense,— and so awful were appalling announcement— that Rainford had hem 
the misgivings which crowded upon his soul, — that condemned to death and that the sentence was to be 
he lingered in the office to glance over the news- earned into execution on the following morning at 
p aper Jlorsemonger Lane Qaol ' 

And, my God! how he started— how his brain The Earl threw down the paper— and darted 
reeled — bow crushed and overwhelmed did he feel, from the office,— recovered from Ins stato of stupe- 
when his eyes encountered the dreadful words at faction, but oniy to become the prey to the most 
the head of a column- maddening feelings of despair. 

An empty hackney.coach was passing at the mo- 
THE CONVICT RAINFORIX ment: ho stopped it, and leapt in— exclaiming to 

He staggered against the wainscoat of the o0ice, the driver, u To Horsomonger Lane Gaol.” 
and the journal nearly dropped from his hands. Be The coachman saw that his fare was impatient to 
endeavoured to master his emotions, and refer to* reach that place; and he whipped Mr horses into a 
the fatal column for fartlier^particulars : but his decent pace. Over Blackfriars Bridge — down tho 
brain swam — his eves were dim — his glances could wide road went the vehicle : then it turned to tho 
I not settle themselves uoon the point which he I 
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left at the Obelisk— and, in a short time, it stopped 
in front of the gaol. 

The Earl sprang forth, and was rushing up to 
the entrance of the governors house; when an 
ominous hammering noise fell upon his ears. 

He instinctively glanced upwards i — and there — 
on the top of the gaol — standing out in hold relief 
against the moon-lit shy, were the black spars of the 
gibbet which the carpenters had already erected for 
the ensuing morning’s work > 


CHAPTER LII. 

LORD ELLINGHAM’S EXERTIONS. 

Not a cry — not a word — not even a moan betrayed 
the feelings of the Earl of Ellin gham, as this fright- 
ful spectacle met his eyes. 

He was paralysed — stunned — stupified. 

Despair was in his heart; — and he coula not 
lower his glances, which were fascinated — ri retted 
by that awful engine of death on the summit of the 
gaol. 

This state of complete prostration of all the in- 
tellectual energies was suddenly interrupted by a 
gentle pull at his sleeve; and turning abruptly 
round, he beheld, by the pale light of the moon, a 
young lad of sickly appearance standing at his 
elbow. 

“Do you know me? what would you with me?” 
demanded the Earl sharply. 

“ Yes— my lord, X know you,” was the answer, 
delivered in a mournful— melancholy tone ; “ and 
I also know that good — generous man who ” 

The lad burst into an agony of tears, and pointed ' 
Wildly towards the gibbet. 

“ Oh ! you know Rainford 1 ” exclaimed the Earl 
eagerly. “ Toll me, my boy— speak — have you seen 
him lately ? 99 

“ This day — this evening,” replied Jacob Smith — 
for it was he : “ and I have taken leave of him — 
for ever ! lie begged me not to visit him — to- 
morrow ” 

“ For ever l 99 echoed tho Earl, in a low and hol- 
low voice. “ But,” lie continued, again speaking 
eagerly and rapidly*. “how does he supporting 
doom ? 99 

“With a courage such as the world has seldom 
seen,” replied Jacob : “ and he frequently speaks of 
you, my lord ! 99 

“ He speaks of me, my boy — * — •” 

u Yes ; my lord — he fears that some tidings — 
some evil reports which you have probably heard, 
have set you against him — for ho received a letter ! 
from you a day or two after his arrest ” 

'‘•My God! he suspects me of coldness l" ex- 
claimed the Earl, in an impassioned tone. “ Oh 1 I 
must see him — I must see him this moment— — ” 

And was rushing to wards the governors door, 
when Jatsbb again caught him by the sleeve, saying, 
“It is useless, my lord I you cannot be admitted to- 
night.” 

“The keeper of the prison dare not refuse me,” 
cried the Earl ; and he hastened to the door. 

u Would it not be better, my lord,” asked Jacob, 
who had followed him, “ to use the valuable time 
bow remaining, for the purpose of saving him?” 

“ True l ” exclaimed the Earl, struck by the ob- 
servation, “ An interview with him at this moment 


would effect no good, and would only unman me 
altogether. Come with me, my lad : you take an 
interest in Rainford — and you shall be the first to 
learn the result of the application which I will now 
make in the proper quarter.” 

Thus speaking, Arthur hurried hack to the hack- 
ney-coach, and as the door closed upon himself and 
Jacob, he said to the driver in a firm tone, “ To the 
Home-Office ! 99 

During the ride, the Earl put a thousand ques- 
tions to Jacob Smith relative to the convict. 

From the answers he received it appeared that 
Rainford was well convinced that neither Sir Chris- 
topher Blunt nor Mr. Curtis had directed Mr. 
Howard to prosecute him for the robbery for which 
he was doomed to suffer : indeed, they had declared 
as much when giving their evidence at the police- 
court and at the Old Bailey. Neither did he believe 
that Howard had instituted the proceedings through 
any personal motive of spite; but he entertained 
tho conviction that some secret and mysterious 
springs had been set in motion to destroy him, and 
that Howard had been made the instrument of the 
fatal design. 

It seemed that Jacob had visited him as often as 
the prison regulations would permit; and that he 
had been the bearer of freqnont letters between 
Rainford and the beautiful Jewess, who had re- 
moved from Brandon Street a few days after his ar- 
rest — this chapge of residence being effected by tho 
express wishes of Tom Rain, who was afraid lost 
the malignity of his unknown enemies might extend 
to herself. Jacob also casually mentioned that tho 
very first time he had been sent to see the Jewess 
(which appeared to have boon the morning after 
;IiOrd Ellingk&m’s laconic letter was received by 
Rainford.) she enclosed a number of papers in a 
packet, wlftch she carefully sealed and which Jacob 
conveyed to the prisoner. 

“ When X was with him this evening,” added the 
lad, “ he gave me that packet, which he re-directed 
to your lordship, and desired me to leave it at your 
lordship’s residence to-morrow— when all should be 
over; but since I have thus unoxpecfcedlv met 
you ” 

Sobs choked the youth’s utterance, as he pass ah 
the sealed packet to the Bari, who received it in 
profound silence— for well did he divine the nature 
of its contents, and his heart was rent with anguish 
as he felt all the gonorosftyof that deed on thy 
part, Tom Rain ! 

But, in a few moments, the spark of hope that 
already scintillated within him, was fanned into a 
| bright and glowing flame : for ne now possessed 
proofs to convince the Secretary of State that in 
allowing the law to take its course, an individual 
rightly entitled to an Earldom would suffer death ; 
and Arthur was well aware of the influence which 
such an argument would have in supporting his 
I appeal for a commutation of the sentence. 

“ Thy generous act in giving up the papers which 
thou mightest have used to save thy life,” ho thought 
within himself, apostrophising his doomed half- 
brother, “ shall not bo thrown away on me ! In- 
gratitude to thee were impossible l ” — Then, turn- 
ing to Jacob, he said aloud, “I am much mistaken, 
my boy, if those papers which you’ have placed in 
my hands will not effect the great object that wo 
have in view.” 

“Ok! my lord,” exclaimed Jacob, with the most 
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sincere joyfulness of manner, “ is there really so 
much hope ? Ah l if not for him — at least for that 
poor lady who loves him so deeply " 

41 Has she seen him ?” hastily inquired the 
Earl. 

u Once — once only,” answered Jacob : “and that 
was this afternoon. I was not present at the fare- 
well scene : but I was m the neighbourhood when 
j&he came out again — and Ido not wish ever to wit- 
ness a beautiful woman's grief again. My lord, I 
have passed through much — seen much, — and dis- 
tress and misery in all their worst forms are known 
to me. But as long as I live will the image of that 
poor cieatnre, as the wind blew aside her veil for a 

few moments Oh I I cannot bear to think of 

it!" 

t e He shall be restored to her, my lad I" exclaimed 
the Earl emphatically. “ The more I ponder upon 
the case, the more firmly do I become convinced 
that it is one in which the Home Secretary may ex- 
ercise the prerogative of mercy. It is not as if blood 
had been shed ,f 

At this moment the hackney-coach slopped at the 
door of the Home Office; and the Earl alighted, 
bidding Jacob await his return. 

But what language can describe the violence of 
that sudden revulsion of feeling which Arthur ex- 
perienced, when, on inquiry, he learnt that the 
Home Secretary was neither at his official nor his 
private residence in London, as he had set out on 
the preceding evening for his country seat in the 
north of England l 

With the rapidity of lightning did the Earl calcu- 
late the chances of overtaking him by means of fleet 
horses : but a few moments' reflection showed him 
the impossibility of accomplishing that undertaking 
in time to make its result, supposing it were suc- 
cessful, available to the doomed victim. The re- ! 
prieve might be granted— but it would arrive m 
London too late ! 

The. Earl was well aware that it was useless to 
seek the Prime Minister ; as that functionary would 
have no alternative save to reply that he could not 
possibly interfere in a case so essentially regarding 
the department of the Home Secretary. 

Arthur's mind was accordingly made up in a very 
few moments:— he would repair at once to the 
King, who, as he learnt at the Home Office, was, 
fortunately for his purpose, atBuckengham Palace ! 

It was now ten o'clock at night : there were but 
ten hours before him— hut m that interval much 
might be done. 

lieturning to the coach, he desired to be driven 
to his own house ; and, while proceeding thither, 
he acquainted Jacob with the cruel disappointment 
he had sustained by the absence of the Secretary of 
State, and stated his resolution to repair at once to 
the dwelling of the King. 

Thus the poor wretched lad became, by Ms gene- 
rous sympathy for Tom Rain, the companion and 
confidant of the great noble ! 

Great was the joy which pievailed amongst the 
Earl's household, when he made his appearance 
once more at his own abode. The servants had 
indeed heard from Dr. Lascelles as much as the 
physician himself had learnt through the medium 
of the vague and laconic letter winch the Ea/ 1 was 
permitted to write to him from his dungeon but 
still the protracted absence of their masfce had 
occasioned them the most lively uneasiness and 
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they were therefore heartily glad to behold his 
return. 

But he was compelled to cut short the congratu- 
lations proffered him ; and the orders that he issued 
were given with an unwonted degree of impatience. 

st Let the carriage be ordered lound directly. Let 
some one hasten to acquaint Lady Hatfield with tny 
return ; and also send up to Grafton Street to re- 
quest Di. Lascelles to come hither as soon as possi- 
ble, and to wait for me — never mind how late. Let 
this lad be taken care of," he added, indicating 
Jacob : u and see that he wants for nothing." 

Then, hastening up stairs to his own chamber, he 
locked himself in, having declined the attendance 
of his valet. 

He tore open the packet which Jacob had given 
him, and beheld a small leathern case. This case 
contained a roll of letters and other documents 
tied round with a piece of ribbon so faded that it 
was impossible to determine what its colour might 
have originally been . There was also, accompanying 
this roll, a bi lef note addressed to himself. 

With trembling hand he opened the note, and, 
with beating heart and tearful eyes, read the fol- 
lowing words ?— 

u I have sent you the papers, my dear brother— for so I 
shall make bold to call you still,— to convince you that I 
did not forge an idle tale when we met last. Whatevvi 
your motive for abandoning me in my last hours may he, 

I entertain no ill feeling towards you : on the contrary, 

I hope that God may prosper you, and give you long lito 
to enjoy that title and fortune which in so short a time 
will be beyond the possibility of dispute. 

“ I had promised to leave behind me a written narra- 
tive of my chequered and eventful history for your peiu- 
sal * bnt— need I explain wherefore I have not fulfilled 
this promise ?” 

“T.R” 

The Earl wept — Oh ! he wept plenteously, as he 
read those lines. 

4C He thinks that I have abandoned Mm — and he 
| expressed the most generous wishes for my pros- 
perity !" he cried aloud. “ Oh ! my God — I must 
save him — I must save Mm I" 

He waited not to examine the roll of papers : 
his half-brother intimated that the necessary proofs 
were there— and, though no human eye watched the 
| Earl's motion at that instant, still he would not 
imply a doubt of Rainford's word by examining the 
documents. 

But he hastened to dress himself in attire suit- 
able to his contemplated visit to the King ; and his 
toilette was completed just as the carriage drove 
round to the door. 

A few moments afterwards he was rolling rapidly 
along in the vehical towards Buckingham Palace, 
the papers carefully secured about lus person, and 
his heart palpitating violently with the cruel sus- 
pense of mingled hope and fear. 

Alas ! he was doomed to another disappointment 

Though it was but little past eleven o'clock, King 
George the Fourth had already retired to rest, — or 
rather had been borne away in a senseless state 
from one of those beastly orgies in which the filthy 
voluptuary so often indulged. 

This much was intimated to the Earl by a noble- 
man attached to the royal person, and with whom 
Arthur was well acquainted, 

Quitting the palace m disgust combined with des- 
pair, Lord Ellingham returned home. 

But, no— we were wrong ; he did not entirely 
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despair. One hope of saving Rainford’s life — one , 
faint hope remained, — a hope so wild — so extrava- 
gant— and involving a chance with such fearful 
odds against it, that it could only have been con- 
ceived by one who ^was determined to leave no j 
means, however difficult, unadopted, in order to at- 
tain a particular end. 

On crossing the threshold of his door, Arthur’s 
first inquiry was whether Doctor Lascelles had ar- 
rived. 

The reply was an affirmative ; and the Earl 
hastened to the apartment to which the physician 
had been shown. 

It is not however necessary to relate the particu- 
lars of their interview ; inasmuch as the nature of 
the conversation which passed between them will 
be developed hereafter 


CHAPTER LI II. 

THE EXECUTION. 

THE fatal Monday morning broke, yellow — heavily 
—and gloomily; and the light stole — or rather 
struggled by degrees into the convict’s cell. 

Shortly before seven o’clock Tom Rain awoke ; 
and casting his eyes rapidly around, they successively 
fell upon the turnkey who had sate up with him — 
the still flickering lamp upon the common deal 
table — the damp stone walls — and the massive bars 
at the windows. 

For an instant a cold shudder convulsed his 
frame, as the conviction — the appalling truth burst 
upon him, that the horrors of his dreams were not 
to ceaso with the slumber that had given them 
birth. 

But, with knitting brow and compressed lip — 
like a strong-minded man who endeavours to con- 
ceal the pain inflicted on him by a surgical opera- 
tion of a dreadful nature — he struggled with his 
emotions ; and, when the governor and clergyman 
entered the dungeon, they found him firm and re- 
solute, though not insolent nor reckless. 

The chaplain offered to pray with him ; and he 
consented to join in devotion. 

There was profound sincerity — but no affectation, 
no hypocrisy, no passionate exclamation — in the 
prayer which Tom Rain uttered extemporaneously. 

As the clock chimed half-past seven, he arose 
from his knees, saying, “I am now prepared to 
die.” 1 

But there was yet another half hour before him. 
Scarcely had the clock finished chiming, when 
the door was opened, and the Earl of Eliingham en- 
tered the cell. 

Heedless of the impression which his conduct 
might produce upon the prison authorities present, 
Arthur rushed forward and threw himself into 
Eainford’s arms, exclaiming, *' No— I had not wil- 
fully abandoned you, Thomas 1 ” 
w Just now I said that I was prepared to die,” 
answered the convict, returning the embrace with 
congenial warmth ; **and now I may even add that 
I shall die contented l ” 

M The time is too precious to waste in mere de- 
tails,” returned Arthur ; “ or I would tell you how 
I have been kept away from you by force— by a vile 
outrage* But you do not now believe that I was 
willingly absent— that I wantonly neglected you?” 


“No — no,” exclaimed Rainford. “I seek notan 
explanation — I require none. It is enough that you 
are here now — at the last hour 1 ” 

The Earl then related, in a few hurried words, 
the vain exertions he had made on the preceding 
evening on behalf of Rainford, who expressed his 
lively gratitude. 

Arthur next requested the governor to permit^ 
him to have a few minutes’ private conversation 
with the prisoner : but this favour could not bo 
granted— and the Earl dared not persist in his de- 
mand, as the chaplain hinted that the convict had 
bidden adieu to the affairs of this life, and had but 
little time left for devotion. 

Thus was it that Arthur and Rainford had no 
opportunity of speaking together in private, — al-' 
though the former had something important to com- 
municate, and the latter perceived that such was 
the fact. 

“Arthur,” said Tom, approaching close to his 
half-brother, and speakihg in a low solemn tone, 

“ is there any hope ? ” 

* None — on this side of the scaffold ,” returned the 
Earl, with a significant glance as he dwelt on Ins 
words: and, as he spoke, he took the prisoner’s 
hand as if to wring it fervently. 

But Rainford felt something in the Earl’s palm, 
and instantly comprehended that it was an object 
which he was to take unnoticed by tbe gaol authori- 
ties. Then, rapid as the lightning flash, he per- 
ceived a double meaning in the words — <£ on this side 
of the scaffold because lie knew that Arthur would 
not use those awful words, <e the scaffold ” — but 
would have said "the tornbff had he not had some 
special, profound motive. 

And Rainford did comprehend the hint — the hope 
conveyed ; and though he thanked his half-brother " 
with a rapid, expressive glance, yet a sickly smile 
played upon his lip — indicative of the faintness of 
that hope so created. 

At the same instant heavy footsteps were heard 
approaching the cell ; and the chaplain said in a 
solemn tone, <f The hour is almost come ! ” 

Then Arthur once more threw himself into the 
prisoner’s arms, and whispered rapidly in his ear, 

“ Keep the tube in your throat— and you will be 
saved I ” 

Rainford murmured an assent ; and the brothers 
| embraced with a fervour which astonished those 
1 present, to whom their relationship was totally un- 
known. 

Arthur then tore himself from the cell:— not 
for worlds could he behold that horrible process 
termed the toilette . 

He had also another motive for quitting the dun- 
geon before the last moment : — this was to meet 
the Sheriff of the County in the passage. 

And, behold! in the corridor, he encountered 
that functionary, the javelin-men, and tho under 
sheriff, behind whom came the executioner and liis 
assistant. 

The Earl accosted the Sheriff, with whom he 
was acquainted, and who was naturally surprised 
to meet the nobleman there. 

Drawing him aside, Arthur said in a hasty tone, 
“ I have a favour— a great favour *to ask of you. 
The convict is well connected, and his friends de- 
mand the body to bury it decently. The earnest 
prayer that I have to offer you on their behalf, is 
that you will not prolong the feelings of shame and 
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ignominy which they will experience during the 
time the corpse remains suspended.” 

« My lord ” replied the Sheriff, “ the body shall 
be cut down at twenty minutes past eight, and 
delivered over to the unhappy man’s friends.” 

“ A thousand thanks ! ” said the Earl, pressing 
the Sheriff’s hand. 

He then hurried away • and the procession moved 
on to the cell. 

* * * * 

Immense was the crowd gathered around the 
gaol to witness the execution of the celebrated high- 
wayman who had been proved on his trial to be 
none other than the notorious Black Mask who 
some years previously had performed the most ex- 
traordinary deeds of daring and audacity in the 
county of Hants. 

Yes : immense was the crowd ; — and not only did 
the living ocean inundate all the open spaces about 
tho gaol and all the thoroughfares leading thither, 
— but it seemed to force its off-shooting streams 
and channels up the very walls of the surrounding 
dwellings, so densely filled with faces were the open 
windows — even to the house-tops. 

Near the front gate of the gaol stood a black 
coach and a hearse ; — and concealed between the 
vehicles and the prison wall, were tho Earl of El- 
Jngham, Dr. Lascelles, and three of the nobleman’s 
own men-servants, all muffled in black mourning 
cloaks, and holding white handkerchiefs to their 
faces so as to hide their features as much as possi- 
ble. 

Lord Ellingham was convulsed with grief. Far 
—far more than the convict himself did the gene- 
rous-hearted nobleman suffer on this terrible morn- 
ing. He was benumbed with cold — his body felt 
like a dead weight which his legs could scarcely 
sustain — his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth 
— a suffocating sensation oppressed him — and he 
felt as if all the most frightful misfortunes had sud- 
denly combined to fall with crushing burden on 
his own head l 

The clock of St. George’s in the Borough began 
to strike eight — the clock of the prison echoed 
those iron notes, which sent upon the wing of the 
air the signal for death. 

Suddenly the hum of the multitudes ceased ; and 
an awful silence prevailed. 

The Earl and the physician knew by those signs 
that the convict had just appeared on the roof of 
the gaol. 

But from where they were stationed they could 
not command a view of the dreadful scene above : 
and even if they had been differently placed, Lord 
Ellingham at least would not have raised his eyes 
towards the fatal tree . 

And now, amidst that solemn silence, a voice was 
heard, — the solemn, deep-toned, monotonous voice 
of the chaplain, saying, “ I am the resurrection and 
the life , saith the Lord, he that helieveth in me, 
though he were dead, get shall he live. And though 
after mg slcin zcorms destroy this body, yet in my 
iesh shall I see God” 

The voice ceased : a sudden sensation ran through 
the crowd like an electric shock ; — and the Earl of 
Ellingham groaned deeply-groaned in the bitter- 
ness of Ills spirit,— /or he kneiv that „ the drop had 
just fallen! 

* Compose yourself, my dear friend,” whispered 


the physician : “ for now is the time to arm your- 
self with all your energies I ” 

“ Thanks, doctor— a thousand thanks for remind- 
ing me of my duty,” said tlie Earl. “But this is 
most trying— most horribly trying 1 I have lived 
a hundred years of agony in the last few minutes! ” 
“Hope for the best, my dear Earl,” rejoined the 
physician. “ Do you think that he fully understood 
yon ” 

“He did— I am convinced of it! ” replied Ar- 
thur, anxious to argue himself out of all doubts 
as well as to convince his companion. “He re- 
ceived the silver tube, and I saw him conceal it 
in his sleeve. But, alas ! we had no opportunity to 
speak alone — though I had so much to say to him 
so many explanations to give — such numerous 

questions to ask My God ! if after all, this plan 

should fail!” 

“ If that boy Jacob will only follow my instruc- 
tions to the very letter,” answered Lascelles, “I do 
Dot despair of success ! ” 

“Oh! he will— he will!” returned the young 
nobleman, as he glanced towards the hearse. “ Ho 
is as intelligent as he is attached to my dear 
brothor!” 

The railings in front of the gaol kept the crowd 
at a considerable distance from the mourning vehi- 
cles ; and thus the observations which passed be- 
tween the Earl and the physician were not heard by 
any save themselves. 

And now how languidly — how slowly passed 
the interval of twenty minutes during which the 
Sheriff Lad stated that the body must remain sus- 
pended. 

To the Earl it seemed as if each minute were a 
year— as if he were living twenty years in those 
twenty minutes ! 

And the crowds had broken the silence which 
had fallen upon them like a spell;— and ribald jests 
— obscene remarks — terrible execrations— and vile 
| practical jokes now proclaimed how efficacious is 
the example of public strangulation ! 

# At last the prison-clock chimed the quarter past 
eight; and more acute— more agonising grew the 
suspense of the Earl of Ellingham. 

A thousand fears assailed him. 

Rainford might not have been able to use tho 
silver tube,— or its imagined effect might have 
failed, — or the knot of the rope might have broken 
his neck 1 Again — tho Sheriff' might forget his 
promise, and allow the convict to hang an hour 
according to the usual custom ? And even if all 
these fears were without foundation, the physician 
might not he able to fulfil his expectations ? 

Cruel— cruel was the suspense, — appalling were 
the apprehensions endured by the young nobleman. 

He looked at his watch : it was seventeen minutes 
and a half past eight. 

Two minutes and a half more— if the Sheriff had 
not forgotten his promise 1 
But, no : he was oven better than his word for 
scarcely had Arthur returned the watch to his 
pocket, when a sudden sensation again pervaded the 
multitude — and several voices cried, “ They are 
going to cut him down * ” 

Then came a dead silence. 

An intense heat ran, like molten lead, through 
the Earl’s veins; and, at the next moment, he 
turned death-like cold as if plunged into an ice- 
bath. 
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If lie had hitherto lived years in minutes— he | 
now seemed to exist whole centuries in moments J 

All the fears which had previously struck him 
one by one, now rushed in an aggregate crowd to 
his soul. 

The next two minutes were all of fury and horror 
— fury in his brain, horror in his heart ! 

But at last the gate of the gaol opened ; and a 
gruff voice exclaimed, “Now then I ” 

The Earl’s three men-servants hastened to range 
themselves near the door of the hearse, which one 
of them opened : and when the gaol-officials ap- 
peared, bearing the coffin, these servants advanced 
a few paces to relieve them of' their hurtlien, and 
thrust it into the hearse, while Dr. Lascelles diverted 
the attention of blae officials by distributing money 
amongst them. 

This proceeding, which had been pro-arranged by 
the Earl and the physician with the throe servants, 
was absolutely necessary : because Jacob Smith was 
concealed within the hearse 1 

The affair having pioeoedcd successfully thusfai, 
the hearse moved away; and the fivo persons who 
acted as mourners entered the black coach, which 
also drove off. 

Eor the sake of appearances it was necessary that 
the vehicles should move slowly along, until the 
outskirts of the multitude were entirely passed: 
and then — when Blackman Street was reached — 
the hearse and the black coach were driven along 
at a rate which is adopted by funeral processions 
only when the obsequies are over. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

GALVANISM. 

By the time St. George’s Church was passed, the 
drivers had whipped their horses into a furious 
gallop; — and on — on went the mourning vehicles 
like the wind. 

The sleek and pampered black horses panted 
and foamed ; but the coachmen cared not — they 
were well paid for what they were doing. 

Down Union Street rolled the cliaiiot and the 
hearse — into the Blackfriars Road — up the wide 
thoroughfare to the river — over the bridge— along 
Farringdon Street — and through Smithfield to 
Clorkeuwell Green. 

In an incredibly short space of time, the two 
vehicles stopped at the door of a house in Red Dion 
Street 

Dr. Lascelles was the first to leap from the 
mourning coach, and, taking a key from his pocket, 
he opened the door of the house, into which, quickly 
as active men could move or work, the coffin was 
bccne from the hearse. 

Jacob Smith was helped out immediately after- 
wards, and he followed the Earl, the physician, and 
the three servants into the house, while the mourn- 
ing coach and the hearse still waited at the door. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the coffin, with 
the ltd now screwed down , was borne beck to the 
hearse ; — the three servants returned to the mourn- 
ing coach, and the funeral procession was set in 
motion again — hut with slow and suitable so- 
lemnity. 

in nhofher half hour, the coffin, with the name 
of * Thomas Rainrord ” upon the plate, was in- 


terred in St. Luke’s churchyard ; and thus ended 
this ceremony. 

But did that coffin really contain the cold corso 
of the once gallant highwayman ? 

No : it had been hastily filled with stones and 
straw at the house in Red Lion Street. 

And the body 

The moment the coffin was borne into the house 
in Red Lion Street, in the manner already de- 
scribed, Jacob Smith closed the door behind him, 
and exclaimed in a triumphant tone, as he pro- 
duced the silver tube from his pocket, “ It was in 
his throat 1 I took it ont — and I rubbed his temples 
with hartshorn and applied it to his nostrils the 
whole way from the gaol to this place ! Oh 1 he 
w ill he saved — he will bo saved ! ” 

The lid of the coffin, which had not been screwed 
down, was removed ; and in the shell lay the high- 
wayman — with eyes closed — and pale as death ! 

The Earl of Ellingliam shuddered convulsively, 
and uttered a groan of anguish ; but Dr. Lascelles 
gave his instructions with so much presence of 
mind and yet such rapidity, that the intensity of 
the nobleman’s grief was soon partially absorbed 
in the excitement of the scono that now followed. 

The body was removed as hastily as possible up 
stairs, and carried into a spacious laboratory, 
where it was immediately stretched upon the 
table. 

The three servants then retraced their way down 
stairs, filled the coffin with stones and straw, screwed 
the lid tight, and departed with it, as already stated, 
to St. Luke’s church-yard. 

In the meantime, the physician, the Earl, and 
Jacob Smith remained in the laboratory ; and now 
was the profound scientific knowledge of Dr. Las- 
celles about to be applied to the most wonderful of 
human aims — the resuscitation of a convict uJio had 
been hanged / 

Tbe poles of a powerful galvanie pile were ap- 
plied to the body, from which the animal heat had 
not altogether departed when it was taken fiom 
the coffin ; and the force of the electric fluid al- 
most immediately displayed its wondrous influence. 

An universal tremor passed over the frame ot 
Rainford ; and ejaculations of ineffable joy burst 
from the lips of Lord Ellingham and Jacob Smith. 

Dr. Lascelles continued to let fall upon the body 
a full quantum of the electric fluid ; and in less 
than a minute the right arm of the highwayman 
moved, — moved with a kind of spasmodic quiver- 
ing : then, in a few seconds, it was suddenly raised 
with eagerness and impatience, and the hand sought 
the throat. 

"With convulsive motion that hand kept grasp- 
ing the throat as if to tear away something that 
oppressed it — as if the horrible rope still encircled 
it. 

Then Rainford’s chest began to swell and work 
with the violence of returning respiration— as if a 
mighty current of air were rushing back to the 
lungs. 

“ He breathes 1 ho breathes 1 ” cried Ellingham 
and Jacob Smith, as it were in one voice. 

“He will be saved,” said the physician calmly, as 
he again applied the poles of the battery; — “pro 
vided congestion of the brain does not take place— 
for that Is to be dreaded 1 ” 
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But the nobleman and the poor lad heard not this 
alternative of sinister and dubious import : they had 
no ears for anything save those blessed words — “ He 
Will be saved I ” 

And. they were literally wild with joy. 

Laseelles, without desisting from his occupation 
of applying the electric fluid, and apparently with- 
out noticing the excitement — the delirium of happi- 
ness and hope which had seized upon his two com- 
panions, began leisurely to explain how it was ne- 
cessary to adopt moans to equalise the reviving cir- 
culation ; and though ho called for hartshorn, he 
was not heard. At length he stamped his foot 
violently on the floor, exclaiming, “ Will neither of 
yon give me the hartshorn ? Do you wish him to 
die through your neglect ? 99 

The Earl instantly checked the exuberance of his 
joyous emotions, and hastened to obey all the in- 
structions which the physician gave him. 

The hartshorn was applied to Bain ford’s nostrils ; 
and in a few moments his lips began to quiver : — 
then, on a sudden, as Laseelles let fall upon him 
a stronger current of the electric fluid, a terrific cry 
burst from the object of all this intensely concen- 
trated interest 1 

But never was cry of human agony more welcome 
to mortal ears than now ; for it told those who 
heard it that life was in him who gave vent to it ! 

The physician folt the highwayman’s pulse: it 
beat feebly — very feebly — but still it beat 1 

And now his limbs moved with incessant trem- 
bling, — arid he waved his right hand backwards and 
forwards, his breast heaving with repeated sighs, 
and gasps, and painful moans. 

The doctor applied a small mirror to Rainford’s 
mouth and nostrils; and it was instantly covered 
with a cloud. 

He now opened bis eyes slowly; they were much 
blood-shot — but the pupils indicated tho reviving 
fires of vitality. 

His breathing rapidly grew more regular; and 
though he retained his eyes open, yet he seemed un- 
conscious of all that was passing around him, and 
gazed upwards with the most death-like indiffer- 
ence. 

Lord Ellin gham cast a glance of frightful appre- 
hension towards the physician ; but the countenance 
of Dr, Laseelles wore an expression of calm and 
complacent satisfaction — and tho Earl was reas- 
sured. 

Twenty minutes had now passed since the gal- 
vanic operation had commenced; and at last Dr. 
Laseelles said emphatically, “ He is saved *" 

The Earl embraced him as if he were a father 
who had just manifested some extraordinary proof 
of paternal love, or who had forgiven some deep of- 
fence on the part of a son. 

“ We must put him to bed immediately/’ said the 
physician, with difficulty extricating himself from 
the nobleman’s embrace, and fearing lest he should 
be compelled to undergo a similarly affectionate 
process at tho hands of Jacob Smith, who was 
equally enthusiastic in his joy : — “ we must put him 
n> bed immediately,” repeated Dr, Laseelles ; “ and 
fortunately for us, there is a bed-chamber in the 
house/ 5 

The three then carefully lifted Tom Rain into a 
small room furnished as a bed-chamber, and where 
they undressed him and deposited him in the bed, 

“ And now,” said Jacob Smith, “ we should re- 


member that there is one, who will feel as much joy 
as ourselves •” 

“ True i 99 cried the Earl. “ But whore does she 
live?” 

“ I am acquainted with her abode,” returned the 
lad. “ If your lordship will allow me ” 

" Yes, my good boy,” interrupted Arthur. “ It is 
for you to convey these joyous tidings. But per- 
haps she may have returned home to her father — 
for, after all 'that has occurred, and considering Mr. 

de Medina’s affection for his daughter But all 

this while we are talking enigmatically in the pre- 
sence of my excellent friend the doctor, from whom 
there must be no secrets ” 

“Never mind me,” said Laseelles laconically, who 
perfectly well comprehended the nature of their al- 
lusions. “ I care little for your seci ets ; and, even 
if it were otherwise, I am too much occupied with my 
patient here ” 

“ Then we will not trouble you with explanations 
at present,” interrupted the Earl. “Jacob, my lad, 
hasten to the lady of whom we speak — break the 
happy tidings to her gently— and bring her hither.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered the lad, delighted at 
being chosen as the messenger of good tidings in 
such a case. " Fortunately, Miss de Medina moved 
from Brandon Street into the heart of the City, by 
Mr. Rainford’s positive directions : and I shall not 
be long before I come back with her.’ 

The Earl put gold into his hand; but Jacob re- 
turned it, declaring that he was not without money ; 
and in another minute the front door of the house 
closed behind him. 


CHAPTER LY. 

THE LABORATORY.— ESTHER DE MEDINA. 

When Jacob had takon his departure, Dr. Laseelles 
returned to Ms laboratory, mixed some liquid in- 
gredients in a glass, and returning to the bed- 
chamber, poured tho medicine down Rainford’s 
throat. 

He then felt his pulse, applied his ear to his chest , 
to listen to the pulsation of his heart, and carefully 
examined his eyes, which were far less blood-shot 
than when they opened fii st. 

“ He is getting on admirably,” said the physician 
“ his pulsation is regular, and neither too quick nor 
too slow — but just as I could wish it. He seems 
inclined to sleep— yes — ho closes Ms eyes ; and he 
will awake to perfect consciousness. — But do you 
know, my dear friend, that in order to oblige yon, I 
have incurred an awful risk ? 99 ^ continued the doc- 
tor. “ The law would not believe me, were I to de- 
clare that it was in the interest of science I made 
those galvanic experiments, and that having sue 
ceeded in recalling the man to life, I was not capa' 
ble of delivering him. np to justice.” 

“ Let us hope that there will be no necessity to 
make such an excuse at all/’ said the Earl. “ You 
have rendered me an immense sm ice, doctor- — ” 

“Then I am satisfied,” interrupted Laseelles; 
“for, after all you told me last night, i cannot help 
liking your half-brother here, lie is a generous- 
hearted fellow ; and one would risk much to save 
such a man from death.” 

“You had frequently mentioned to me your gal- 
vanic experiments,” said the Mail: “and last nieht, 
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when nearly driven to desperation by the absence of 
the Home Secretary, the reminiscence of all the 
wonders you had at different times related to me in 
respect to galvanism, flashed to my mind — and I 
sent for yon as a drowning man clings to a straw.” 

"In the adjoining room,” observed the physician, 
u I have tried the influence of galvanism upon thou- 
sands of animals and on several men. I have paid 
high prices to obtain the bodies of convicts as soon 
as they were cut down ; — but never until this day 
did I succeed in restoring the vital spark. Neither 
would this experiment have been successful, had wo 
not adopted all the precautions I suggested. The 
tube in the throat to allow respiration — and Jacob 
Smith in the hearse to remove the suffocating night- 
cap from Bainford’s head, and the tube from his 
throat, and then to apply the hartshorn to his nos- 
trils and his temples. Step with me again into 
the laboratory: you have not yet had time to 
examine its curiosities,” added the physician with a 
smile. “ Ramford sleeps,” he continued, glancing 
towards the bod ; “ and we shall have a little leisure 
to inspect the laboratory.” 

They accordingly proceeded into the adjacent 
room, where Lascelles directed his companion’s at- 
tention to the various galvanic and electrical appa- 
ratus. 

" I am also a devoted disciple of Gall and Spurz- 
lieim,” observed the physician, when ho had ex- 
patiated upon the discoveries of Galvani.* "Be- 


* Mr. Peck, B. A., in his interesting papers on Electri 
city in Reynolds's Miscellany , gives the ensuing particu- 
lars:— -“The discovery of galvanic electricity was the 
result of accident. Madame Galvani, the wife of a dis- 
tinguished Italian philosopher, being recommended by 
her medical adviser to partake of broth prepared from 
frogs, several of these little animals were procured, and 
were placed prior to their being cooked, in the laboratory 
of her husband. Some of Monsieur Gal ram’s friends 
happened to bo amusing themselves with an electrical 
machine, which was standing m the room, and, by chance, 
one of the frogs was touched with a scalpel. To Madame 
Galvam’s surprise, she observed the limbs of the frogs 
exhibit a convulsive motion. Upon examining them 
closely, she perceived that the muscles were affected at 
the very time when sparks were received from the ma- 
chine. When her husband returned, she acquainted him 
with the circumstance. Tor some time previously M. 
Galvani had entertained a belief that muscular action 
was affected by electricity, and had been experimenting 
for the purpose, if possible, of verifying this hypothesis. 
Delighted oy the discovery, he lost no time in trying a 
variety of experiments. At first he tested the effect of 
sparks alone, on dissected frogs, gradually varying the 
intensity of the spark. In every case, however, even 
when the electric action was feeble, he noticed that the 
muscles of the frogs gave evidence of susceptibility to its 
influence. He next made experiments with atmospheric 
el ectncity. The same result ensued as when the electric 
action had been elicited by artificial means.” 

In another paper of the same interesting series, the 
following account Is given “On the evening of January 
the 28th, during a somewhat extraordinary display of j 
northern lights, a lady became so highly charged with 
electricity, as to give out vivid olcctrical sparks at the 
end of each finger, to the face of each of the company 
present. This did not cease with the heavenly phenome- 
non# but continued for several months, during which time 
she was constantly charged! and giving off electrical 
sparks to every conductor she approached ; so that she 
could not touch the stove, nor any metallic utensils, 
without first giving off an electrical spark, with the con- 
sequent twinge* The state most favourable to this phe- 
nomenon was an atmosphere of about 80 deg. Fahrenheit, 
moderate exercise, and social enjoyment. It disappeared 
In anv atmosphere approaching zero, and under the de- 


hold that row of plaster of Paris casts of heads,” he 
continued, pointing to a shelf whereon upwards of 
fifty of the objects mentioned were ranged: “they 
have afforded me much scope for curious specula- 
tion and profound study.” 

“ I observe that you have casts of the heads of 
several celebrated criminals amongst them,” said 
the Earl : " Arthur Thistlewood — Daniel Hoggart 
— George Barrington— Henry Fauntleroy — John 
Thurtell — William Probert ” * 

"And many others, as you perceive, my dear 
Earl,” interrupted Lascelles. “ The prejudice is as 
yet so strong amongst people, in respect to phre- 
nology and craniology, that it is difficult to obtain 
the casts of living heads : I am therefore forced to 
make friends with the turnkeys in gaols and with 
the relations of criminals who are hung or who die 
in prison, to get casts. Moreover, the heads of men 
who have led remarkable lives, or who have suffered 
for their crimes, afford such interesting subjects 
for study and comparison ” 


bilifcating effects of fear When seated by the stove, read- 
ing, with her foet upon the fender, she gave out sparks, 
at the rate of three or four each minute ; and, under the 
most favourable circumstances, a spark that could bo 
seen, heard, or felt, passed every second 1 She could 
charge others in the same way, when insulated, who could 
then give sparks to others. To make it satisfactory that 
her dress did not produce it, it was changed to cotton and 
woollen, without altering the phenomenon. The lady is 
about thirty, of sedentary pursuits, and delicate state of 
health. 

We avail ourselves of the digressive facility afforded 
us by this note to the text, to relate a true history of tho 
resuscitation of a man who had been hanged— a histoiy 
which is perhaps one of the most extraordinary “ 10 - 
mances of real life” upon record. It is as follows.— 
Ambrose Gwinett was hanged at Deal for the murder of 
a man who merely disappeared, and whose body was 
not found. Circumstantial evidence certainly pointed 
strongly to Gwinett as a muiderer; but still it was not 
proved m the first instance that a murder had been really 
committed, Gwinett and another man, of the name of 
Collins, arrived together at an inn in Deal, Gwinett bor- 
rowed Collins’s clasp-knife during supper-time, m the 
presence of the waiter. On the following morning Col- 
lins whs missing; and Gwinett had been met on the stairs, 
in the middle of the night, coming up from the garden. 
Blood was found in the garden, and m the midst of the 
blood was the clasp-knife, open. The traces of blood were 
continued down to the .sea-side, and there they ceased. 
Gwinett was moreover, found to have, in his pocket Col- 
lins’s purse, which the waiter had seen over mght in Col- 
lins’s possession. Gwinett’s defence was that he had 
received the purse, after the waiter left the room on the 
preceding evening, in consequence of an arrangement 
that lie (Gwinett) should be pay-master for thorn both ; 
that he had gone down stairs in the night, for a certain 
purpose, to the garden ; that his nose had bled dread- 
fully; that he had used the clasp-knife to raise tho latch 
of the door, and had dropped it in the dark; and that he 
had walked down to the sea-side close by to wash his face 
and hands, and stop the bleeding at the nose with the 
cold salt-water. This tale was not believed; Gwinett 
was found guilty of Murder, and hanged on Sandown 
Common. But a shepherd, passing by the gibbet a few 
hours after the execution, and while tho victim was 
hanging j» chains, perceived signs of life m him, and cut 
him down. Gwinett was recovered , and the kind-hearted 
shepherefsent him abroad. In a distant colony, Gwinett 
met Mr.^Collins, the very man for whose alleged murder 
he had been hanged / An explanation immediately en- 
sued. On the mght in question, Collins had also gone 
down stairs to the garden, and had been carried off by a 
press-gang who passed along the sea-shore at the time. 
He was conveyed to a boat, and'm that transported to 
the tender-vessel lying in the Downs: the vessel sailed 
next morning, and Collins had heard nothing of the Ii<* 
lemma of his friend until they met as' just described. 




** Comparison between the head of the man and the 
monkey ! ” said the Karl with a smile. 

“ Decidedly,” exclaimed the physician. “But X will 
not bore you with my theories and speculations on this 
subject. Tou may, however, suppose that I am not a 
little enthusiastic in the matter, since I have taken the 
trouble to have human heads prepared and aiticulated 
to facilitate my studies.” 

Thus speaking, he opened the door of a cupboard. 

The Kail started back — for foui human countenances 
met his astonished and horrified gaze, and four pahs of 
human eyes seemed to glare ominously upon him. A» 
the same time his nostrils were assailed with a strong 
odour of spices. 

“You need not be afraid of them! ” ejaculated the 
physician, laughing ; “ they will not speak to you.” 

“ But how — whence did you obtain ” 

*1 suppose you think I murdered four men for the 
sake of their heads? ” sried Lascelles, laughing more 
heartily still. “ Why, mv dear Karl, you would be 
surprised, perhaps, to learn that I often pass whole 
nights in tMs laboratory, making galvanic experiments, 
or pursuing my phrenological and craniological re- 


searches. But thcao heads were obtained from the 
hospitals and I myself embalmed and prepared, as you 
now see them.” 

“ I was not aware that you possessed this labora- 
tory,” observed the Eail, “ until you stated the fact 
last night ” 

“Nor would you ever have known it, had it not been 
for the desiie vliicli you expressed that science should 
exert itself to rescue your half-brother from the grasp 
of death,” answered the physician. “ The truth is, 1 
have had this laboratoiy upwards of seventeen or 
eighteen yeaia. I was always devoted to science, 
especially that on v hich my own profession is based ; 
and the spirit of anatomical inquiry made me anxious 
to obtain as many subjects — or in plain terms, dead 
bodies — as possible. I was therefore thrown into per- 
petual intercourse with resurrection-men, who, of 
course, are not the best of characters. But I was 
afraid of having corpses brought to my own house in 
Grafton Street ; and I was also desirous to fit up for 
myself a laboratoiy in some retired neighbourhood, 
where I could pursue my studies without the least 
fear of interruption, on such occasions when the hu- 
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monr might seize me. X hinted as much to one of the 
rascals 'who sold me subjects ,* and he put me in com- 
munication •with a man of the name of Tidmarsh. After 
some haggling and hesitation on the part of Tidmarsh — 
and when he had consulted, or pretended to consult, his 
principal — he introduced me to this house, and I hired 
this room at an enormous rental. I did not, however, 
care about the high rate demanded of me for the use 
of the place, because it is not only in a most retired 
neighbourhood, but there is also a private and subtei- 
raaean means of ogress and ingress from another street, 
which is useful, you 'know, for one who has to deal with 
resurrectionists.” * 

“ And are you the only tenant of this house?” in- 
quired the Earl ; “for X presume that the bed-chamber 
in which poor Thomas lies is not your own.” 

“ No : some old man occasionally visits the house, 
and now and then sleeps in that room,” returned the j 
physician. “ But I have only seen him once or twice j 
and do not even know his name. I have my own key 
for the front-door, and I am acquainted with the secret 
of the subterranean passage ; but I never hold any 
communication with Tidmarsh, beyond paying him the 
rent when it is clue and when I happen to meet the 
old man I have alluded to, we merely exchange a 
word and pass on. He has his rooms in the house, and 
I have mine ; and as he does not interfere with me, I 
never trouble myself about him nor Ms concerns.” 

“Then, for aught you know, doctor,” said the Earl, 
“ you may occupy an apartment in the house of had 
characters?” 

“What do I care?” exclaimed Lascelles. “ I could 
not well have such a laboratory as this at my own 
residence — my servants would talk about these human 
heads, and those plaster casts, and the galvanic ex- 
periments, and I should he looked upon as a sorcerer, 
or at all events with so mu,ch. suspicion and aversion as 
to lose all my practice. And, by the bye, my dear 
Earl, you should be the very last,” added the doctor, 
with a smile, “ to hint at the possibility of this house 
being connected with had characters; for had I not 
a laboratory in so quiet a street — a street, too, where 
no questions are ever asked nor observations made — 
your poor brother might have waited long enough 
for the chance of resuscitation by galvanic means.” 

“True, my dear doctor — I was unjust,” said the 
Earl. « But you will forgive me ?” 

u Say no more about it, Arthur. Weic men of 
scientific research to he over particular, they might 
as well abandon their studies at once. The experi- 
ments I have made on corpses in this room, could 
scarcely have been performed at my own residence ; 
and, to tell you very candidly, I believe that the old 
naan who has the other apartments on this floor, is 
either a miser or a rogue ; — -hut X care nothing about 
him or his affairs. And now I will mention to you 
one very extraordinary circumstance. Jt must have 
been, as near as I can guess, five weeks ago that I 
was one night pursuing my galvanic experiments in 
this room — 1 had been operating on divers rabbits, 
frogs, and rats— and, may be, for anything I recollect, 
a few cats, — when I was compelled to go down stairs 
for a particular purpose. On my return, as X came 
hack by that door,” he continued, pointing to one at 
the farther end of the room, “ and which leads to the 
staircase, X was startled — nay, positively astounded 
at seeing a man standing near this cupboard, and 
, gaa&ag fixedly on the human heads. I confess I was 
at- the moment, because I had heard voices 
wtt the house during the half-hour previously ; and I 


remember that I rushed back and instinctively oanvd 
and bolted the door. But the man turned round 
before I had time to dose the door — and I caught a 
glimpse of his face. That man— now who do \ou 
think he was ?” 

“ It is impossible to guess, doctor,” said th Earl. 

“He was your half-brother, who now h-*s in the 
adjoining room !” added Lascelles. 

“Thomas! — here!” cned Arthur, profoundly sur- 
prised. 

I could not possibly make a mistake, because I had 
seen him before — no matter how or where — and knew 
him immediately,” continued the physician. “Well, X 
must confess that I was uncertain how to act. I did 
not wish him to recognise me — although perhaps ho 
had already done so ; and I could not very well leave 
the house and return to Grafton-street at once, be- 
cause I had on a dressing-gown, and had left my coat , 
in this room. I was half-way down the stairs leading 
to the hall, when I heard some one opening the front 
door with a key. Knowing that it must be either 
the old man I have before mentioned, or Tidmarsh, as 
they alone besides myself had keys of the front door, 

I waited till the person came in ; and it was Tidmarsh. 

I immediately told him what I had seen. — * Ah fi said 
he, 6 1 suspected there was something wrong, and that 
made me get up, dress, and come round / — His words 
astonished me; and I requested an explanation ; but 
he seemed sorry that he had tittered them inad- 
vertently, and gave some evasive reply. He however 
accompanied me up stairs : we entered the laboratory, 
and no one was there. We went into the next 
room— the one where Eainford is now sleeping— and 
there we found the carpet moved away from the trap- 
door ” 

“ The trap-door !” exclaimed the Earl. 

“Yes — a trap-door that leads to the subterranean 
passage which I have mentioned to you,” added Las- 
celles; “but you must remember that all I have told 
you about this house is in the strictest confidence. 
Well, we found the caipet moved away from the trap- 
door, though the trap itself was closed. Old Tidmarsh 
instantly fastened the trap with a secret spring which 
there is to it, and spread the caipet over the floor 
again. — ‘But does he Icnoiv the means of getting out at 
the other end & I inquired, shocked at the thought 
of Eainford being immured in the subterranean. — 
i Do you think he would venture down there if he were 
not acquainted ivith the secrets of the place?’ de- 
manded Tidmarsh. This struck me as being con- 
sistent with common sense; and moreover X began 
to fancy that Tidmarsh and Eainford must be 
connected together— pardon me, my dear Earl, for 
saying so ; and that suspicion was encouraged in my 
mind by the singular and mysteriously significant 
observation that Tidmarsh had dropped when I met 
him on the stairs. So I felt no farther uneasiness ; 
hut took my departure for Grafton Street. Tidmarsh 
quitted the house with me, and left me at the corner 
of Tummill Street close by — as he lives there.” 

“Ho you know,” said the Earl of Eliingham, who 
now appeared to he occupied with an idea which had 
just struck Mm,— “ do you know that all this con- 
versation about subterraneans, and secret passages, and 
trap-doors, has created a strange suspicion in my 
mind?” 

“Relative to what?” demanded the physician, 

“ I briefly explained to you last night the cause of 
my disappearance for four long weeks ” continued the 
Earl ; “ I also acquainted you with the manner of 
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escape. Now, I am convinced, by the direction I took, 
in threading those dreadful sewers, that I was a prisoner 
somewhere in Clerkenwell ; and perhaps — who knows 
—indeed, it is highly probable, that the very subter- 
ranean, of which you have spoken, may contain a 
| dungeon ■” 

« You shall soon satisfy yourself on that head,” in- 
terrupted the physician. “ I confess that I have never 
been there more than three, or four times — and then 
only to help old Tidmarsh convey to my laboratory a 
subbed for my galvanic or anatomical experiments, 
and ■which the resurrectionists had deposited at Ins 
house in Tiunmill Street. So you may believe 
that I know but little of the precise features of the 
subterranean. But we will visit it at once ; and if 
there be a dungeon or cell there, such as you describe, 
we shall discover it.” 

The physician and the Earl proceeded into the bed- 
chamber, where Kainford still slept. Lascelles felt 
his pulse, examined his countenance attentively, and 
turned with a smile of satisfaction to the young noble- 
man, to whom he whispered, “He is beyond all 
danger.” 

Arthur pressed the doctor’s hand with fervent grati- 
tude, while tears of happiness trembled upon his long i 
lashes. 

The physician then proceeded to raise the trap- j 
door; and, having procured a lamp fiom his labora- j 
tory, led the way down the spiral staircase of stone. : 

But the huge door at the bottom was bolted on the j 
other side ; and thus furtner investigation was rendered 
impossible on that occasion. 

They accordingly retraced their steps to the bed- I 
room, closed the trap-door, and spread the carpet over I 
it again. 

The Eail nevertheless made up his mind to institute j 
farther search in those mysterious premises at some | 
future day. j 

“ My dear young friend,” said the physician sud- j 
denly, as they stood by the side of the bed, watching j 
the countenance of the sleeper, “ I had almost forgot- 
ten that when he awakes presently, it will be necessary 
to administer a little stimulant— either port-wine, or 
good brandy, if such a thing can be got in this 
neighbourhood.” 

“I will hasten and procure both immediately,” re- 
turned the Earl. “ Give me the key of the front-door 
that I may let myself in without troubling you to de- 
scend to open it.” 

Lascelles handed the key to the nobleman, who im- 
mediately sallied foith to purchase the spirits requned. 

Having procured a pint-bottle of brandy at the most 
respectable tavern which he perceived in St .John 
Street, whither he repaired for the purpose, he was 
retracing his way, when his eyes were suddenly at- 
tracted by a lovely female form crossing the street just 
mentioned, and proceeding in the direction of North- 
ampton Square. 

But the lady was not dressed in mourning; and 
therefore he conceived that he must be mistaken ic- 
! lative to the idea which had struck him. 

| And yet that symmetry of form, set off 'rather than 
I concealed by the ample sliav l which she wore,— that 
dignified elegance of gait,— that gracefulness of car- 
riage, were well-known characteristics of Esther de 
Medina. 

The Earl hastened after her, and pronounced that 
name. 

The lady turned — raised her veil— and extended her 
hand to the nobleman. 


Yes — it was Esther ; — but how pale — how profoundly 
mournful her countenance 1 

“ I am rejoiced to meet you,” said the Earl in a rapid 
and excited tone ; u for I have news to communicate 
which will give you joy! But — come with me — I 
imploie you — I know all — look upon me as a friend — 
and in my presence you need not blush. Delay not— 
I beseech you— come with me at once l ” 

And drawing hei arm in his, he hurried her away 
tow irds Bed Lion Street. 

“ Mv lord,” she said, “ I am at a loss to under- 
stand ” 

“ Oh ! you know not how ncarty that which X have 
to communicate — to give you evidence of— affects your 
happiness!” interrupted Arthur. “But I must not tell 
yon all in a breath — it would be too much for you to 
hear * — and I am glad — Oh ! I am rejoiced that I have 
thus met von — for I had dispatched a messenger to 
seek you — and he might have broken the happy tidings 
too abruptly ” 

Esther gazed upon his countenance in astonishment 
mingled with an expression of surprise and even 
alarm: but the Earl perceived not the strange im- 
pression that his words had produced, as he hurried 
her along at a late which in a more refined neigh- 
bourhood would have attracted disagreeable attention. 

The house in Bed Lion Street was reached ; and the 
nobleman opened the door with extraordinary impa- 
tience 

For an ins-tant Esther hesitated to follow him ; but, 
confident of the honourable intentions of the Earl, and 
anxious to relieve herself from the state of wonder and 
suspense into which his words had thrown her, she 
entered the gloomy-looking tenement. 

He led her up the dirt}', decayed staircase into the 
laboratory, where he begged her to wait for a moment. 
He then softly opened the door communicating with 
the bed-chamber, in order to acquaint Dr. Lascelles 
with her presence there, and in a few hurried words 
explain the motives which had induced him to bring 
her thither; for he supposed that all those circum- 
stances which had led him to believe that the Jewess 
was the mistress of Ms half-brother, were unknown to 
the doctor. 

But the moment he opened the door, he started— 
and an ejaculation of the wildest surprise burst from 
his lips. 

For there — standing by the bed, vr th hands clasped 
and e yes upraised in thankfulness to heaven— was the 
living counterpart of Esther de Medina ! 

Arthur turned hastily round to convince himself that 
Esthei had not passed in before Mm : but Esther was 
indeed a few' paces behind him — alarmed by the ex- 
clamation w hieh had burst from his lips. 

The truth flashed like lightning to the Earl’s brain : 
— Esther de Medina had a sister — so like herself that, 
when apart, they might well bo taken for each other : 
— yes — that must be the solution of the enigma 
which had bewildered him so often ! 

“Miv* de Medina!” he said, hastily taking her 
hand, u l have been labouring under a strange mis- 
take. But you will pei haps understand how it arose, 
when— — ” 

I To led her into the room: — she started back, ex- 
claimin';, “Oh! heavens — my oath!” — but m the 
next moment the sister fur such indeed they were 
—rushed into each other's arms ! 
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CHAPTER LYI. 

A HISTORY OF THE FAST. 

Mb. de Medina was the son of a Spanish merchant, 
who died, leaving a consideiable foitune behind him, 
and of which this son was the sole inheritor. But, by 
the villainy of his relations and the corrupt decision 
of a Spanish judge, Mr. de Medina found himself de- 
spoiled of the riches which weie rightfully liis own ; 
and at the age of two-and-twenty he quitted his native 
land in disgust, to return to England, where indeed 
he had been educated, and the language of which 
country he spoke as fluently as his own. 

It is hardly necessary to state that Mr. de Medina 
was of the Jewish persuasion; and on his arrival m 
London, he naturally applied to the eminent merchants 
of his own creed for employment. It is the fashion in 
this country to decry the Jews — to represent them as 
invariably soiclid, mei cenaiy, avaricious, and griping — 
indeed, to carry the charges laid against them to such 
a length, as to associate with their names a spirit of 
usury amounting to the most flagiant and dishonour- 
able extortion. And these charges have been repeated 
so often, and echoed seriously by so many persons 
deemed a respectable authority, that the prejudice 
against the Jews has become interwoven with the 
Englishman’s creed. But the exceptions have been 
mistaken for the rule ; and — strange as the assertion 
may sound to many ears — we boldly proclaim that 
there is not a more honest, intelligent, humane, and 
hospitable class of persons on the face of the earth 
than the Jews. 

The fact is, when an Englishman is broken down in 
fortune, and can no longer raise funds by mortgage on 
his estate, nor by the credit of his name, he flies to the 
money-lender. Now Jews are essentially a financial 
nation ; and money-broking, in all its details, is their 
special avocation. The class of Israelite money-lenders 
is, therefore, numerous ; and it is ten to one that the 
broken-down individual, who requires a loan, addresses 
himself to a Jew— even if he take the money-lender 
living nearest to him, or to whom he is first recom- 
mended. Well— he transacts his business with this 
Jew; and as he can give no security beyond his bond 
or his hill, and his spendthrift habits are notorious, he 
cannot of course obtain the loan he seeks save on terms 
proportionate to the risk incurred by the lender. Yet 
he goes away, and curses the Jew as an usurer; and 
thus another voice is raised to denounce the entire 
nation as avaricious and griping. But does this 
person, however, reflect that had he applied to a 
Christian money-broker, the terms would have been 
equally high, seeing that he had no real security to 
oiler, and that his name was already tarnished ? Talk 
*of the usury of the Jews— look at the usury practised 
by Christians ! Look at the rapacity of Christian 
attorneys I— look at the greediness of Christian bill- 
discounters l — look, In a word, at the money-making 
spirit of the Christian, and then call the Jew the usurer 
par excellence? It is a detestable calumny — a vile 
prejudice, as dishonourable to the English character 
as it is unjust towards a generous-hearted race ! 

We deem it right to state that these observations 
' are recorded as disinterestedly and as impartially— as 
honestly and as conscientiously, as any other comments 
upon prejudices or abuses which have ever appeared in 
“The Mysteries of London.” Not a drop of Jewish 
blood flows in our veins; but we have the honour to 
enjoy the friendship of several estimable families of the 


Jewish persuasion. We have, therefore, had opportu- 
nities of judging of the Israelite character : and the 
reader must be well aware that the writer who wields 
his pen against a popular prejudice is more likely to 
be instigated by upright motives than he who labours 
to maintain it. In following the current of general 
opinion, one is sure to gain friends : in adventurously 
undertaking to stem it, he is equally certain to create 
enemies. But, thank God ! this -work is addressed to 
an intelligent and enlightened people— to the industri- 
ous classes of the United Kingdom — to those -who are 
the true pillars of England’s prosperity, glory, and 
greatness l 

When Sir. de Medina ai rived, friendless and almost 
penniless, on the British soil, he addressed himself to 
the heads of seveial eminent commercial firms in the 
City of London, — firms, the constituents of which were 
of his own persuasion. The Jews always assist each 
other to the extent of theii means : — do the Christians? 
Answer, ye cavillers against the persecuted race of 
Isiael ! Mr. de Medina, accordingly, found occupation ; 
and so admirably did he conduct himself— so well did 
lie promote the interests of his employeis, that by the 
time he reached the age of thirty, he found himself a 
partner in the concern whose prosperity his talents and 
his industry had so much enhanced He then repaired 
to Liverpool, to establish a branch-house of trade, and 
of which he became the sole manager. His partners 
dying soon afterwards, he effected an arrangement with 
their heirs, by which he abandoned all share in the 
London business, and retained the Liverpool house as 
his own. 

His success was now extraordinary ; and his dealings 
were proverbially honourable and fair. He went upon 
the principle of doing a large business with small gains, 
and paying good wages to those who were in his em- 
ployment. Thus, though naturally of a stem and 
severe disposition, his name was respected and his cha- 
racter admired. At the age of thirty-five — twenty 
years before the opening of our tale — be married a 
lady of his own nation — beautiful, accomplished, and 
rich. Within twelve months their union was blessed 
with a daughter, on whom the name of Tamar was 
bestowed; and at the expiration of another year, a 
second girl was bom, and ■who was called Esther. But 
in giving birth to the latter, Mrs. de Medina lost her 
life ; and for a considerable time the bereaved husband 
was inconsolable. 

The kindness of his friends and a conviction ef 
the necessity of subduing his grief as much as pos- 
sible, for the sake of the motherless babes who were 
left to him, aroused Mr. de Medina from the torpor 
of profound woe ; and he became so passionately 
attached to his children, that he would fondle them 
as if he himself were a child. As they grew up, 
a remarkable resemblance was observed between 
them; and as Esther was somewhat precocious in 
a physical point of view, she was as tall when ten 
years old as her sister. Strangers then took them for 
twins, although there was really twelve months’ dif- 
ference between their ages. But they actually ap- 
peared to be counterparts of each other. Their hair 
was of precisely the same intensely black and glossy 
shade *. their eyes were of the same dark hue and liquid 
lustre their countenances presented each the same 
blending of the white and rich carnation beneath the 
transparent imge of delicate olive orbistre which marked 
their origin ; their very teeth were of the same shape, and 
shone, too, between pairs of lips which Nature had 
made in the same mould, and dyed with the same 
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vermillion. Twin-roses did the lovely sisteis seem, — 
roses on the same stalk; and by the time Tamar was 
sixteen and Esther fifteen, the npe beauty of the 
former and the somewhat precocious loveliness of the 
latter, appeared to have attained the same glorious 
degree of female perfection. 

But their minds were not equally similar. Tamar 
was vain of her personal attractions, while Esther was 
reserved and bashful : the former was never so happy 
as when she was the centre of attraction in a ball-room, 
while the latter preferred the seiene tranquillity of 
home. In their style of dress they were equally dif- 
ferent from each other. Tamar delighted m the richest 
attire, and loved to deck herself with costly jewels ; 
and, well aware that she possessed a splendid bust, she 
w'ore her gowns so low as to leave no room for conjec- 
ture relative to the charming fullness of her bosom. 
Esther, on the contrary, selected good, but not showy 
materials for her dress, and never appeared with a pro- 
fusion of jewellery. Though of proportions as rich and 
symmetrical as her sister, yet she rather sought to con- 
ceal their swelling contours than display them. Tamar 
was of warm and impassioned temperament, and her 
breast was easily excited by fierce desires ; but Esther i 
was the embodiment of chaste and pure notions — her 
soul the abode of maiden innocence ! 

Mr.de Medina often remonstrated with Tamar upon 
her love of splendid attire, and her anxiety to shine in 
the circles of gaiety. But hei ways were so winning, 
that when she threw her .arms around his neck, and 
besought him not to be angry with her, or to allow 
her to accompany some female friends to a ball or 
concert to which she had been invited, he invariably 
yielded to her soft persuasion. 

Tamar was a few weeks past the age of sixteen, 
and Esther had accomplished her fifteenth year, when 
an incident occurred which w as fated to wield a ma- 
terial influence over the oareer of the elder sister. One 
night Mr. de Medina, while returning home on horse- 
back from a neighbouring village where he - had dined 
with a fnend, was stopped and plundered of his purse 
and pocket-book. He was by no means a man who 
was likely to yield without resistance to the audacious 
demands of a highwayman ; but he was unarmed at 
the time — and by some accident he was unattended by 
his groom. The robber, who wore a black crape over 
his countenance, was armed to the teeth, and seemed 
resolute as well as desperate: Mr. de Medina, there- 
fore, risked not an useless contest with him, but sur- 
rendered his property as above mentioned On his 
return home, and while conversing on the incident 
with his daughters, he suddenly recollected that the 
pocket-book contained a paper of great value and nn- : 
portance to himself, but of no use to any other person. 
He accordingly inserted adveitisements in the local 
newspapers, offering a reward for the restoration of that 
document, and promising impunity to the robber, if he 
would give it up. But for several days* these notifica- 
tions remained unanswered. 

A week elapsed, and one morning an individual, 
dressed w a semi-sporting style, called at the house 
and inquired for Mr. de Medina. But Mr. de Medina 
had just left home for the purpose of conducting Esther 
to the dwelling of some friends who resided m the 
neighbourhood of Liverpool, and with whom she was 
to pass a few days. Tamar was however, at home ; 
and as the servant informed her that u the gentleman 
said his business was important.” she desired that he 
might be shown up into the drawing-room. He was 


evidently struck by the dazzling beauty of the Jewess 
who had thus accorded him an audience ; and there 
was something so dashing — so rakish — so off-hand, 
without vulganiy, m his manner, — a something be- 
tween the frankness of an open-hearted man and the 
easy politeness of one who knows the world well,— 
that Tamar did not treat him with that degree of cold 
courtesy which seems to say, “ Have the kindness to 
explain your business, and then you may depart.” 
But she requested him to be seated; and when he 
made Tfew observations which led to a connected dis- 
course on the gaiety and “ doings ” of the Liverpool 
folks, she suffered herself to he diawn into the con- 
versation without pausing to ask the motive of his 
visit. Thus nearly half-an-hour passed away: and 
while Tamar thought to herself that she had never met 
a moie agieeable gentleman in her life — and certainly 
never one who possessed such a brilliant set of teeth, 
or who looked so well m tops and cords, — the stranger 
came to a conclusion equally favourable concerning 
herself. Indeed, he was quite charmed with the per- 
sonal attractions and the conversation of the beautiful 
Jewess; and when he took his leave, she forgot that 
he had not communicated his business, nor even his 
name. 

When her father returned home in the afternoon, 
she mentioned to him the visit of the stranger ; but 
added that ho only remained a few moments, and 
would not explain his business to her. Mr. de Medina 
immediately expiessecl his belief that the call had some 
reference to his advertisement concerning the lost pa- 
per. But Tamar enthusiastically repelled the suspi- 
cion; declaring that, though he had not stayed a 
minute, yet his manners, appearance, and address, were 
of too superior a nature to he associated w ith a dis 
honourable avocation. Mr. de Medina asked i£ he had 
intimated when he should call again ; to which ques- 
tion Tamar, fearful that it would appear strange to 
give a negative reply, answered — Ck ln a few days.” 
Thus terminated a conversation in which Tamai had 
been guilty of much duplicity, and which was marked 
by the first deliberate falsehood which she ever un- 
blushingly told her father. 

On the following day the stranger returned ; and 
Mr. de Medina, not having expected hnn so soon, was 
not at home to receive him. But Tamar was in the 
drawing-room, to which he was conducted as on the 
previous day. It was summer-time, and she was en- 
gaged in tying up the drooping heads of some flowers 
m the large balcony. The stranger begged her not to 
desist from hei occupation; but, on the contrary, of- 
fered, in his gay manner of frank politeness,to assist her. 
She could not refuse his aid — she did not wish to refuse 
it ; and they were soon engaged in a very interesting 
conversation. He held the stalks of the flowers, too 
while she tied the thread; and her beautiful hand' 
passed over that of the stranger's — not without touch- 
ing it ; while her breath, sweeter than the perfume of 
the flowers themselves, fanned his cheek. Once, when 
he stooped a little lower, under pretence of examining 
a particular rose-bud more closely, his hair mingled 
with hers, and he could see that the rich glow of excite- 
ment flooded her countenance— her neck— and even 
extended to the bosom, of which he was enabled, by 
her stooping posture, to catch more than partial 
glimpses. 

■When next their eyes met, there seemed to be al- 
ready a tacit kind of intelligence established oe- 
tween them, — an intelligence which appeared to say 





$he knew lie had allowed his hair to mingle with 
hers on purpose, and that she had not withdrawn 
her head because the contact pleased her, The in-, 
teresting conversation was continued ; and an hour 
had passed before either the stranger showed the 
slightest sign of an intention to take his leave, or 
Tamar remembered how long they had been alone 
together. When he did at length take np his hat 
and his riding-whip, he also picked np a flower 
which Tamar had accidentally broken off from its 
stem in the balcony ; and placing it in his button- 
hole without making the slightest allusion to the 
little incident, he bowed and quitted the room. 

He had been gone at least ten minutes ere Tamar 
again recollected that he had not. mentioned his 
business nor told his name. She had been thinking 
of the incident of the flower; — yes — and also of 
the commingling of her raven locks with his fine, 
manly light hair. When her father returned home 
on this occasion, she did not mention the fact of the 
stranger’s visit at all. Throughout the remainder 
or that day she wondered whether ho would return 
on the following one; and she made up her mind, 
if he did, not to suffer him to depart before she had 
elicited his business and lus name. In the evening 
she went out to make a few purchases at a shop m 
a neighbouring street ; and she was retracing her 
way, when two young men, walking arm-in-arm, 
and smoking cigars, — having withal something most 
offensively obtrusive in their entire appearance, — 
stopped short in front of Tamar, literally barred her 
way, and began to address her in that flippant, coarse 
style which, without being absolutely obscene, is 
nevertheless particularly insulting. u Gentlemen 
— if such you be, 55 said Tamar, in a dignified man- 
ner, “ X request you to let me pass.” — “ Well, won’t 
you let us escort you home, wherever it is ? " de- 
manded one; “for you ’re a devilish sweet girl, upon 
my honour.” — Scarcely were these words uttered 
when the long lash of a riding- whip began to be- 
labour the backs of the two young swells in a 
fashion that made them almost scream with agony ; 
and Tamar, who instantly stepped aside, recognised 
in the champion that had thus come to her assist- 
ance, the very individual who was uppermost in her 
thoughts at tW moment when she was stopped in 
the insulting manner described. 

The two swells were for an instant so taken by 
surprise that they dropped each other's arm and 
their cigars simultaneously, and began to caper 
about in the most extraordinary manner, the 
stranger continuing to lash them with so good a 
will, and yet in such an easy, unexcited manner, 
that Tamar could scarcely forbear from laughing 
heartily. But when they perceived that there was 
only one assailant, they rushed in upon the stranger, 
and endeavoured to close With him. Ho did not 
retreat a single step, but hitting one of them a 
heavy blow on the wrist with the butt-end of his 
whip, he sent Mm off roaring, while with his left 
hand ho caught the other by the collar of the coat 
and swinging him round — apparently without any 
extraordinary effort— laid him on his back in the 
dust. He then offered his arm to Tamar, and led 
her away as quietly as if nothing had happened, at 
the same time commencing a discourse upon some 
totally different topic, as if he would not even give 
m opportunity of thanking him for the manner 
In he had chastised the insulting youngsters. 

But Tamar did thank Mm--* and very warmly 


too ; for this feat was just one of the very nature 
calculated to improve the hold which the stranger 
already had upon the heart of the beautiful Jewess. 
She now looked upon him with admiration ; for all 
women loie bra\ery in a man; — and his bravery 
was so real — so natural — so totally devoid of im- 
petuous* excitement when called into action, and 
so fflbe from any subsequent desire to elicit flattery, 

— that she beheld in him a character at once ge- 
nerous and noble. She could have thrown her 
arms round his neck, and said, tf Stranger I who- 
ever you may be, X admire — I love you 1 ” And 
when he did take her hand, as she leant upon his 
arm, and when ho pressed it gently — then let it fall 
without uttering a word, but fixed his deep blue, 
laughing, and expressive eyes upon her countenance 
with a steadiness that meant much though his 
tongue was silent, a soft — a delicious languor came 
over her, congenial with the moonlight hour. 

He conducted her to within a few doors of her 
father’s house, and then took leave of her, saying, 

“I shall see you again to-morrow.” She entered 
her dwelling, and retired immediately to her cham- 
ber ; for her heart was filled with a happiness which 
she knew that her countenance would betray, i 
When she met her father at supper, she was more 
composed ; and she said not a word to him concern- 
ing the occurrence of the evening. 

On the following day the stranger called again; 
and again did he find Tamar alone In the drawing- 
room. On this occasion she extended to him her 
hand, which he took and pressed to his lips. The 
maiden did not withdraw it ; and her cheeks — her 
neck — her bosom were flushed with the thrilling 
glow of excitement, while her eyes expressed a vo- 
: luptuous languor. The stranger drew her towards 
him — their lips met : they embraced tenderly.^ Then 
he declared his love for her — and sho murmured 
words in reply which convinced him that he was 
loved in return. Thus, on the fourth occasion of 
their meeting, did they pour fourth the secrets of 
their hearts ; and Tamar plighted her affection to 
one whose name she as yet knew not l 

Their happy interview was suddenly disturbed by 
a loud knock at the street-door ; and Tamar ex- 
claimed, “ My father ! ” The stranger implored her 
to compose herself ; and she had succeeded in as- 
suming a collected and tranquil demeanour, when 
Mr. do Medina entered the room. Her lover was 
standing at a respectful distance from Tamar, with 
whom lie appeared to be exchanging the mere cour- 
teous observations which usually pass between per- 
fect strangers. Mr. de Medina requested him to be 
seated, and inquired his business. « X have called 
relative to the advertisements which you inserted 
in the newspapers,” was the reply.— “ I thought as 
much I” ejaculated Mr. de Medina: then, turning 
towards his daughter, he said, “Tamar, my love, 
'you can leave us.”— The maiden dared not disobey 
the hint thus conveyed ; hut as she passed behind 
her father to quit the room, she darted upon her j 
lover a look so jull of meaning— so expressive of ! 
ardent affection, that it seemed to say, “Be you i 
who and what you may, I shall never cease to adore 
you l ” And he returned that look with a glance 
more rapid but equally significant of tenderness. 

When she had left the room, Mr. de Medina con- 
tinued by observing, “ May X have the pleasure of 
learning your name?”— “Certainly” was the off 
hand answer. u X am called Thomas KainfordJ 
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| '‘And your business with me, sir,” addedMr.de 
; Medina, in a cold tone and with suspicious maimer, 
j il is relative to the paper of which I was robbed ? ” 

| — “ Precisely so,” exclaimed Tom Rain. “ A more 

| suitable person than myself could not possibly have 
j called respecting- the affair.” — “ How so, sir ? ” de- 
manded Mr. de Medina, his manner growing still 
more suspicions,— “ Simply, because it was I who 
robbed you,” was the cool answer ; and Tom Ram’s 
merry laugh rang through the room. — “ You ! ” 
ejaculated Mr. de Medina, starting from his seat. 
“ Then how dare you show your face here ? ” — “ Oh ! 
very easily,” replied Bainford, without moving from 
his chair. “In the first place your advertisements 
promise impunity to the robber, on condition that 
ho restores the document; in the second place, if 
you contemplated any treachery, it would only bo 
the worse for you and would not injure me; and 
thirdly, it struck me that I had better come in per- i 
son to give you up the paper, because it might have 
miscanied through the post, or a messenger might ] 
have lost it. However, here it is, Mr.de Medina; 
and had yon not advertised for it, I should have 
restored it to you. I am no rascally extortioner : I 
never hold men’s private papers as a means of 
drawing money from them. What I do, I do boldly 
and in true John Bull fashion. A jolly highway- 
man, Mr. de Medina, is as different from a sneaking 
pick-pocket or a low swindler, as an attorney in 
grand practice is different from the paltry petti- 
fogger who hangs about tlie doors of criminal courts 
or police-offices. It is not often I boast in this way, 
Mr. de Medina ; but I thought you might as well 
understand that a principle of honour alone, and 
neither fear nor hope of reward, has induced me to 
restore you that document. As for fear, I never 
knew it; and as for reward, I should not think of 
taking it, were yon to offer any.” — Mr. de Medina 
gazed upon Rainford in astonishment, as much as 
to say, “ You are really a very extraordinary per- 
son I ” But his lips uttered not what the counte- 
nance expressed. 

The highwayman rose, bowed with easy polite- 
ness to Mr. de Medina, and quitted the room. As 
lie was crossing the landing towards the stairs, the 
door of an apartment adjoining that where he had 
just left Mr. de Medina, was cautiously opened, and 
Tamar thrust a note into his hand. He caught a 
glimpse of her countenance as he received it; and 
he saw that she had been weeping. When he 
reached the street, he tore open the note, and read 
as follows : — “ I have overheard all 1 But I do not 
love thee the less , my brave — my gallant Bainford ' 
This evening* I shall have occasion to call at two or 
three shops in the same street where you rescued me 
from insult yesterday.” — Need we inform our readers 
that Tom Rain kept the appointment thus given 
him? or need we say how the lovers subsequently 
( met as often as Tamar could leave the house with- 
out exciting suspicion ? Yes— they met frequently ; 
and each interview only tended to strengthen the 
profound attachment which they had formed for 
each other. 

And no wonder that Tom Rain loved his beauti- 
ful Tamar ; for beautiful — ravishmgly beautiful she 
indeed was ! To behold her countenance, was pas- 
sion; — tc gaze on her admirable shape, was rap-, 
ture ; — to meet the glances of her fine black eyes 
was fascination ! And, oh 1 how devotedly she 
loved Rainford in return \ To her he was a hero ; 


for, although she knew him to be a highwayman, yet 
well was she aware that he never stooped to a petty 
meanness, and that his soul was endowed with 
many noble— many generous qualities. One daring 
feat which he performed a few weeks after she first 
became acquainted with him, converted her admi- 
ration into a positive enthusiasm ; so that the Em- 
press Josephine could not have more ardently 
worshipped Napoleon than did Tamar her Tom 
Ram ! 

Thus, it happened One night the Liverpool and 
Manchester coach was stopped on its way to the 
former town, by a single highwayman, who wore a 
ciape over his face, was well mounted, and equally 
well armed. Although the coach was crowded with 
> passengers, most of whom were men, yet so terrible 
| was the robber even m his very coolness — so for- 
midable with Ins easy air of unconcern, that all were 
paralysed with iear. No resistance was offered 
: him; and he reaped an excellent harvest from the 
purses of the passengers. One gentleman, who 
happened to bo tho Mayor of Liverpool, was so be- 
wildered by tqrror, that though only asked for his 5 
money, he handed to the highwayman both purse 
and watch. The latter was returned, the robber 
declaring that he scorned any thing save the cur- 
rent coin of the realm or good Bank-notes. From ( 
the female passengers he took nothing ; and, per- 
ceiving by the moonlight a poor shivering girl of 
about fifteen seated outside at the back of the coach, 
lie asked her a few questions. The brief and timid 
replies which she gave were ample enough to render 
intelligible a tale of suffering and woe; and the 
highwayman, drawing forth five guineas, said, 
“Here, my dear, you need not be afraid to accept 
this trifle. It comes from a pocket mto which none 
of these gentlemen’s gold has gone.” — And before 
the poor girl could utter a word in reply, the high- 
wayman put spurs to his horse, and disappeared 
in a few moments. 

But this action on his part did not disarm the 
male passengers, who had been robbed, of their rage 
and their rancour. The Mayor was particularly 
indignant : the entire town of Liverpool had been 
insulted— grossly insulted in his worshipful per- 
son l Such wrath required a vent ; and it found an 
issue by means of advertising tho daring robbery. 

The Mayor announced, in all the local papers and 
by means of placards, “ that any one who should Be 
instrumental in bringing the highwayman before him , 
would receive the sum of two hundred pounds as a 
reward But a week elapsed before these procla- 
mations received any answer. At the expiration of 
that time the following incident occurred. One 
evening, the Mayor entertained a select party of 
friends at a splendid banquet. Tho cloth had been 
removed some time — the ladies had retired to the 
di*a wing-room— and the gentlemen, about a dozeu 
in number, were passing tbe wine rapidly round 
when a servant entered to inform Ills master that a 
person wished to speak to him in the hall. The 
servant’s manner was somewhat embarrassed ; and, 
upon being questioned, he said that the stranger 
seemed to wear a mask, as his face was too hideous 
to be possibly a human on®. The Mayor trembled ; 
and his guests caught the infection of his terror. 

His worship hazarded an opinion that the visitoi 
was perhaps in some way connected with the high- 
wayman who had robbed the Manchester and Liver- 
pool coach; and he directed the servant to show 
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the stranger into the study and then run and fetch 
a constable. But scarcely ■were these commands 
issued, when the door opened ; and iu walked the 
object of interest and fear. The Mayor and his 
guests uttered simultaneous ejaculations of terror ; 
for never did mortal man possess so frightful a 
face; and as it was partially shaded by a huge 
quantity of hair and a large slouched hat, it was 
impossible to decide whether it were really a mask 
or a natural physiognomy. The nose was enormous, 
and studded with carbuncles and warts : the cheeks 
were fiery red ; and the chin was of dimensions pro- 
portionate with the nasal promontory. Tins tei nblo 
being was enveloped in a long cloak; but through 
the holes cut for the purpose appeared his arms, 
the hands holding each a tremendous horse-pistol 
as big as a blunderbuss. 

Placing his back against the door, the intruder 
said, in a voice which he rendered as hollow and 
fierce as possible, “ Most worshipful Mayor ! you 
have advertised that any one who is instrumental 
in biinging a certain highwayman before you, shall 
receive the sum of two hundred pounds as a reward. 
lam the highwayman alluded to: 1 have bi ought 
myself before you ; and I appeal to the wisdom and 
justice of the intelligent gentlemen seated round 
your board, whether I have not fairly earned the 
recompense promised? 1 ” — “But,” stammered the 
Mayor, “ I meant that any one who would bring the 
robber a prisoner before me, should be entitled to 
the reward.” — “I don’t care what you meant,” 
returned the highwayman: “I only know what 
your advertisments and placards say. You should 
get the corporation to vote funds to enable you to 
attach a grammarian to your establishment. He 
would be more useful than the sword-bearer, I 
think,” added the audacious robber, with a merry 
*augh in his natural tone. “ But I have no leisure 
to bandy words with you. Tell out the two hun- 
dred pounds ; or I shall be under the disagreeable, 
necessity of allowing one of these little instru- 
ments to empty its contents in the direction of 
your head.” — And, with these words, he raised a 
pistol. The Mayor uttered an exclamation of ter- 
ror, and cast an imploring glance rapidly mound. 
But all his guests were sitting like statues— in 
blank dismay. The Mayor saw that he must not 
look to them for assistance ; and yet he was very 
loath to part with two hundred pounds in such an 
unsatisfactory manner. — “ But how do I know that 
you really are the person who robbed the coach ? ” he 
asked, the words evidently costing him a most pain- 
ful effort to enunciate them.— “Because I can tell 
you every incident that occurred on the occasion,” was 
the answer.— “ That information you may have re- 
ceived from hearsay or gleaned from the papers,” re- 
turned the Mayor, gathering courage as he found the 
robber willing to argue the point with him.— “ I will 
give you another proof,” said the robber* “There was 
a bad guinea in the purse I took from you. Are 
you satisfied now?”— “Not quite,” rejoined the 
Mayor, hoping that by gaining time, some chance 
might place the daring visitor in Ins power*— “ Then 
X have one more proof to offer you,” said the robber. 
K In a corner of the purse there was a scrap of 
paper containing the receipt of an overseer of some 
parish in Manchester for the quarter's money due 
for $*e maintenance of your worship’s bastard; 
and so I suppose you had been to that town to 
pay it* — The Mayor, was aghast as,, this an- 


nouncement burst upon him ; for, though he had 
lost the receipt in question, it had never struck him 
that he had, placed it iu his purse when he paid 
the money at Manchester. The guests surveyed 
their worshipful host in astonishment; and the 
servant giggled behind his chair. — “ Now are yon 
satisfied ? ” demanded the highwayman. “ Remem- 
ber, you brought it on yourself.” — The Mayor, par- 
tially recovering his pi esence of mind, affected to 
laugh off the matter as a capital joke on the part 
of the robber; but he made no farther objection to 
pay the two hundred pounds. This he was enabled 
to do, by borrowing all the money that his guests 
had about them, and adding it to the contents of 
his own pocket ; for the highwayman wonld neither 
take a cheque nor allow him to quit the room to 
procure the requisite sum from Ins strong-box. The 
robber would not even leave his post at the door, 
but compelled the Mayor to rise from the table and 
bring the cash and notes to him — a proceeding 
which his worship liked as little as might he, see- 
ing that it brought him into awful vicinity with the 
nose, the chin, and the pistols. At length the 
business was settled ; and the highwayman with- 
drew, locking the door behind him, — but not before 
he had assured the company that if they attempted 
to open the windows and raise an alarm in the 
street after him, he would instantly return and put 
them all to death. 

This incident was in every body’s month next 
day, throughout the good town of Liverpool and its 
environs ; and the Mayor was most heartily laughed 
at. But Tamar alone knew the name of the dar- 
ing individual who had perpetrated so audacious a 
feat. 

The beautiful Jewess carefully concealed her 
amour from her sister and her father. Indeed, Es- 
ther never saw Tom Rain during the whole time 
that he remained in Liverpool. But one day Tamar 
disappeared, leaving a note behind her, addressed 
to her sister, whom she begged to break to their 
father her flight and its cause She stated that her 
happiness — her life were wrapped up in Thomas 
Ramford: and that as she was well awaie her 
sire would never consent to her union with him, 
even if the usages of the Jewish nation sanctioned 
an alliance with a Christian, she had taken a step 
which she should regret only on account of the 
distress it might create in the minds of her father 
and sister. Esther could scarcely believe her eyes 
when she read the appalling contents of this note. 
She fancied that she was in a dream : then, when 
the full conviction of the truth burst upon her, 
and she comprehended that her sister had really fled 
with Ramford, she gave way to all the wildness of 
her grief— for she was deeply, deeply attached to 
Tamar ! 

But how did Mr. de Medina bear this cruel blow? 
He wept not — he gave vent to no passionate ex- 
clamation — he manifested no excitement. But, 
after remaining wrapt up in profound meditation 
for upwards of an hour, while Esther sate near, 

I watching him with the deepest — most acutely pain- 
ful suspense, — a long, long hour of utter silence, 
broken only by the frequent sobs that told the 
maiden’s anguish, — Mr. de Medina spoke in a calm, 
deliberate, but stern and relentless tone:— “Hence- 
forth, Esther, I have but one daughter— thyself/ 
Let the name of Tamar nover more be uttered in 
. my presence, Destroy every thing in the house 
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which may tend to remind me that there once dwelt 
such a being here — the music whereon her name is 
written, the drawings which she executed, the very 
window-hangings which she embroidered. Destroy 
them all, Esther — keep them not — I command you, 
as you value my blessing J And henceforth — what- 
ever may occur, never speak of your sister. In the 
presence of those who are aware that you had a sis- 
ter, cut short any allusion that the thoughtless might 
make respecting her, by observing emphatically — * J 
have no sister now ' ’■ — for should such allusion be 
made before me, my reproof and my response would 
be,* I have but one daughter — and her name is Es- 
ther f’ It is my intention to wind up my affairs as 
speedily as possible and retire from business. Had 
not this occurred, I should have toiled a few years j 
longer to amass an immense fortune to be divided 
between two: now the fortune which I possess will 
be immense enough for one . And that one, Esther, 
is thyself! But two or three years may elapse before 
I shall he enabled so to condense the vast details of 
my undertakings into such a narrow compass that 
I may terminate them all prosperously. During 
these two or three years wc must remain in Liver* 

Ho 23*. — "Mysteries of London, 


pool : but our sojourn here shall not last a day- 
no, nor an hour longer than my affairs render im- 
peratively necessary. We will then repair to Lon- 
don ; for it is in the groat metropolis alone that we 
may hope to conceal from the world this disgrace 
— this infamy — this blight which has fallen upon a 
family whose name, I had fondly hoped, would have 
gone down untainted fiom generation to generation 
— even as it had descended to me from a long line 
of honourable and honoured ancestors! These, 
Esther, are my resolves : seek not to move me — I 
am now inflexible ! Nay — implore me not to change 
my determination, stern though it may appear: it 
is immutable as those Median and Persian laws 
whereof mention is made in the Book of Books, 
Henceforth I have but one daughter! ” 

And having thus announced the inexorable re- 
solves on which his mind had settled itself during 
that long, long hour of deep and silent meditation, 

I the Jew bent down and kissed the brow of his 
! kneeling daughter with an affection which in its 
tenderness contrasted strangely with the stern se- 
verity of the conduct that he had determined to 
pursue in respect to the lost— -the guilty — the dis- 
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owned Tamar ! He then hurried from the I’oom ; 
and Esther— poor Esther ! was left alone to shed 
torrents of unavailing tears, and give vent to fruit- 
less sobs and sighs. 

But, oh ! what pen can describe the acuteness of 
her affliction — the anguish of her gentle heart, when, 
not daring altogether to disobey the will of her sire, 
she removed from their frames the charming land- 
scapes which Tamar had painted in water-colours, 
and placed out of sight the music copies 'whereon 
the name of Tamar was penned in her own sweet, 
fluent handwriting I And blame not Esther, gentle 
reader — no, blame her not, if, disobedient as to the 
literal meaning of her father’s commands, she re- 
tained thosepaintings and that music, — retained them 
as memorials of the lost sister whom she so fondly 
loved 1 But she secured them in her own chamber ; 
and, alas — poor girl I as she placed the pictures one 
by one in a drawer, their best tints and their 
brightest colours were marred by the scalding tears 
that fell upon them 1 Eor, oh ! acute as the pain 
inflicted by the merciless knife which the surgeon 
wields to amputate a limb, was this task to the sen- 
sitive heart of Esther, — a task involving a deed 
wearing in her eyes the semblance of profanity,— 
for little short of that appeared the removal from 
their wonted places of those memorials of the dis- 
owned and cast-off Tamar, ’T was like crashing all 
the reminiscences of a sweet sisterhood, — ’t was like 
cutting away from her heart the brightest thoughts ! 
that had hitherto clung around it— tearing rudely 
off the flowers that encircled Hope’s youthful brow, 
and entombing the choice memories cS a happy 
girlhood I 

Then, when the music-books and the pictures were 
thus removed from the places where she had so long 
been accustomed to see them, how mournful to her 
was the sight of the tuneful, but now silent piano 
on which the former had been piled up— how naked 
appeared the walls to which the latter had hung! 
And next she was compelled to take down the very 
hangings which Tamar had embroidered for the draw- 
ing-room windows ; and there was fresh cause for 
tears — fresh motive for the renewal, or rather for the 
continuation of her grief! Butthe task was neverthe- 
less completed ; and the drapery was also retained by 
Esther as a memorial of her sister. Hot for worlds 
could she have brought herself to that frame of 
mind which would have been necessary to enable 
her to achieve the destruction of all those objects, — 
no not even were her father to menace her with 
bis direst curse l When Mr. do Medina again ap- 
peared In the suite of rooms which had been sub- 
ject to the changes just detailed, he cast a rapid 
glance around him, and perceiving that his orders 
had been obeyed so far as removal went, asked not 
a question relative to the manner in which the va-' 
rious objects had been disposed of: but, settling 
his looks upon Esther’s countenance, after that 
hasty survey, lie said emphatically, « Thank God' 
T possess an obedient— -a dutiful — ctn affectionate 
mild/’* 

In the meantime Tom Rain and the beautiful 
Tamar were far away from Liverpool, on their road 
to London ; and when they reached the great me- 
tropolis, they hired a neat lodging in a secluded 
neighbourhood — for they enter tamed apprehensions 
I.*!* de Me4ina might endeavour to trace his 
Pylmvb’ daughter. Tamar did not, In this respect, 
know her father’s disposition well. Judging by his 


past kindness, she argued accordingly — little imagin- 
ing that he had strength of mind sufficient to adopt 
the fearful alternative of casting her off for ever! 
Rainford had so well stocked himself with coiR 
during his sojourn in Liverpool and its neighbour* 
hood, that there was no immediate necessity of ex- 
ercising his professional shill , or rather valour , tv 
supply resources ; and several weeks glided away 
I happily — the happiest of his life ! He loved Tamar 
| most tenderly and devotedly ; and she not only 
loved him m return — but absolutely adored him. 

| Oh ! how she worshipped her gallant highwayman, 
who was so brave — so generous — and withal so kind 
to her. Never was there a better temper than that 
of Tom Rain : it was impossible for him to be put 
out of humour. He would have scorned the idea 
of raising a quarrel for the mere sake of making it 
up again. He saw no amusement in such maudlin 
proceedings : dissensions, bickerings, and domestic 
feuds were his abhorrence. lie looked upon woman 
as the weaker vessel, whom man was bound to pro- 
tect. He thought it beneath him to dispute with a 
female, because with him it could be a mere warfare 
of words, to which none but a coward would put an 
end by means of a blow. Besides, he hated that 
Strife which is waged with the tongue : if a man 
offended *him, he did not wait to argue the point, 
but quietly knocked him down. That was his first 
and last reason when irritated : but he could not 
adopt the same course with a woman, and he there- 
fore most rationally concluded that it was perfectly 
useless to quarrel with her. 

Tamar, like all young and beautiful women — 
especially being placed as it were in an equivocal 
position — was jealous. Tom Rain loved to visit all 
the strange places in which London abounds, that 
he might make himself acquainted with the u lights 
and shades” of metropolitan life; and sometimes | 
Tamar complained that he was too long absent. 

<te Now, my dear girl,” he would say, fe I give you as 
much of my time as possible ; and when I tell you 
that I shall be home at a certain hour, I never dis- 
appoint you. But do not show ill-humour because 
I take a couple of hours to myself. So now kiss ' 
me, and do not teach that pretty face to frown.” j 
His good temper invariably proved irresistible; 
and in the course of time his mistress never thought 
of manifesting any opposite feeling. Indeed, he J 
was so kind — so good — so attentive towards her, 
that, had it not been for the frequent intrusion of ! 
a painful reminiscence concerning her father and 
sister, Tamar would have been completely happy. 

After remaining for some months in London, 
Ramfoi d and his beautiful mistress set off for the 
northern counties, where the highwayman reaped a 
rich harvest. His midnight expeditions were fre- 
quent, because his mode of living was by no means 
economical: he delighted in good cheer — denied him- 
self nothing that he fancied — and yet was neither a 
drunkard nor a glutton. He was moreover gene- | 
rous and liberal to an extreme, and, emulative of the i 
character of Robin Hood, gave to the poor no in- j 
considerable portion of what he took from the rich. 
Tamar was, moreover, fond of handsome appaiel 
and resplendent jewellery; and Rainford took a ! 
delight in gratifying all her whims and fancies. 
Thus money was lavishly expended by them ; but 
the highway was an inexhaustible treasury to which 
Rainford never had recourse in vain. The perils 
he incurred, in these predatory expeditions, were 
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of course n timerous and great ; but bis dauntless 
valour — bis wonderful presence of mind — and the 
determined resolution with which he as it were met 
danger face to face, invariably saved him fi’om cap- 
ture. At first Tamar was dreadfully frightened 
when Rainford took leave of her to <c get a draught 
on his treasury cashed,” as he laughingly termed 
his nocturnal expeditions ; but as he invariably re- 
turned home about the hour he had promised, those 
apprehensions wore off, and she at length became 
comparatively easy in her mind during his ab- 
sence. 

Thus did time pass away, until nearly three years 
had elapsed since Tamar first met Rainford at 
Liverpool. During the whole of this period she 
had heard nothing of her father and sister ; and no 
allusion was ever made to them by her lover or her- 
self when together. But she did not the less devote 
frequent thoughts to the author of her being and the 
much-loved Esther, both of whom she longed — oh 1 
ardently longed to embrace once more. 

The reader has already learnt the motives which 
induced Tom Rain to visit the metropolis towards 
the close of the year 1826. The important infor- 
mation which, during his travels about England in 
company with Tamar, he gleaned from the gipsy 
Miranda, led him to betake himself once more to 
London. It happened that Mr. de Medina and 
Esther arrived in the capital almost at the same 
time ; for the merchant had not been able to wind 
up his affairs until that period. Retiring from busi- 
ness with a large fortune, he had resolved to quit 
Liverpool— a place which constantly brought hack 
the most painful reminiscences to his mind, in spite 
of his stern resolve to disown his elder daughter 
forever. But Esther — had she forgotten Tamar? 
Oh l no — the memory of the fond sister was immor- 
tal ; and she would have given whole years of her 
life to clasp Tamar in her arms again ! 

This tender aspiration was speedily destined to 
be gratified. One afternoon, towards the close of 
October, 1826, Esther do Medina was returning 
home to Great Ormond Street, after having been to 
make a few purchases in Holborn, when she en- 
countered her sister Tamar, who was also alone at 
the time. Fortunately the street where they thus 
met was in a quiet neighbourhood and at that mo- 
ment almost deserted: otherwise, the ejaculations 
of surprise and delight which the sisters uttered, 
and the eagerness with which they fiew into each 
other’s arms, might have drawn upon them an at- 
tention by no means agreeable. As it was, they 
escaped any particular notice ; and hastening to the 
least frequented side of Queen Square, they entered 
into long and serious conversation together. Ta- 
mar implored Esther to tell her how their father 
had received the tidings of her flight; and the 
younger sister was so overcome by her emotions, that 
she allowed the entire truth to be extracted from 
her by the questioning and cross-questioning of the 
Impatient Tamar. Thus was it that the latter 
learnt how she had been disowned— cast off for 
ever ! Terrible were the efforts which it cost her 
to subdue a violent outburst of grief; and her 
heart seemed as if it would break, when in a low 
tone she addressed her sister thus ; — “ Esther dear- 
est, my father has no cause to apprehend that I 
shall proclaim myself his daughter. No— let him 
boldly declare that he has but one child — thyself/ 
I know not how long I may remain in London ; but 


his I faithfully promise you, that I will appear 
abroad as little as possible, and then only with my 
countenance concealed by a dark veil, so long as 
the interests of him whom I love may compel him 
to dwell in this city. That w e shall be long here, 

I do not believe. Tell our father, Esther, that we 
have thus met ; and communicate to him those as- 
surances that I have now given thee.” — Esther 
clnng to her sister for support; that language was 
distressing to the young maiden to hear. — “And 
are you happy, Tamar?” she asked, weeping bit- 
terly. — “ As happy as woman can he, whose father 
has disowned her and who is separated from her 
sister,” replied Tamar, now weeping also. “ Yes* 
dearest Esther, I am happy with him whom I love 
so well, and who is so'kind, so fond towards mo!” 

— ■“ This assurance diminishes my grief,” murmured 
Esther. “ Oh 1 how glad I am that we have th us 
met : this interview has suddenly relieved me of a 
tremendous weight of cruel uncertainty regarding 
thee ! But, alas ! Tamar, why did you desert your 
happy home ? why did you abandon a father and a 
sister who loved you so tenderly ?”— “ Esther, hast 
thou not' yet known that love which is so different 
from the affection existing even be tween parents 
and their children, or between those who are so 
closely linked in the bonds of kinship as yourself 
and I ? ” — u No ! ” — “W ell, then, Esther, I can 
scarcely make you comprehend how much more 
deseiving of pity than blame I am ! Ho whom I 
love so well came to the house— T did not seek him ; 
and my heait soon — oh t full soon became his. 
Could I help it? It were vain and idle to say th at 
we can control those feelings which constitute the 
passion of Lonc 1 No earthly power could have 
restrained the current of that attachment which 
hurried me along to the accomplishment of what 
i became my destiny. And when one loves as I loved 
| and still love, Esther, — and as I am loved in return, 

— father, sister, home, kindred, friends — all are for” 
gotten 1 Oh I this is true — so true, that you would 
notqblame me, did you know what it is to love as I 
love I” — “Blame you, deaiest sister I” exclaimed 
Esther. “Never l never I” And she clasped Ta- 
mar fervently in her arms ; but it was now dark, 
and that part of the square to which they had re- 
tired for the purpose of unrestrained discourse, 
echoed to no voices save their own. 

"When the sisters were a little more composed, 
Esther informed Tamar of all that had occurred 
since they had last seen each other, — how their 
father had renounced the, cares and fatigues of 
business, and had resolved to settle altogether in 
London ; and how he was then negotiating with 
the Earl of EUingham for the tenancy of a small 
but compact estate near Finchley. The sisters then 
agreed to correspond together; for Esther secretly 
hoped that her father would not deny her the plea- 
sure of receiving letters from her sister. Tamar was 
accordingly to address her correspondence to Great 
Ormond Stieet ; and Esther was to direct her letters 
to “ T. J., South Moulton Street ” where Rainford and 
his mistress were then passing under the name of 
Jameson. The sisters were now about to part, when, ; 
Esther, drawing a diamond ring from her finger 
placed it in Tamar’s hand : then taking a small pair 
of scissors from her reticule, she cut off the end of 
one of her own ringlets, which, having folded in a 
piece of paper, she also presented to her sister, 
saying in W softest, sweetest tones — tl Tamar 
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the love -which subsists between ns, no circum- 
stances can destroy — no length of absence im- 
pair. We are about to separate: and, though 
with the hope of meeting again, still that meet- 
ing might be deferred by accidents at present 
unforeseen. I would that you should possess some 
memorial of your sister <£ Oh I is it neces- 

sary?” exclaimed Tamar, in an impassioned tone 
of profound sincerity.— ££ If not necessary, it would 
be at least soothing to my feelings,” said Esther ; 

« for I possess memorials of you, m your drawings 
and your music. Grant me, then, the favour which 

I am about to ask you.” — ££ Name it, sister,” replied 
Tamar, now deeply affected in her turn. — “ It is, 
dearest,” continued the amiable Esther , et that you 
dispose of the ring which X have now presented to 
you, and that with the proceeds you will have made 
a locket in which my hair may he set, and on the 
inner side of which my name may be engraved. 
This I implore vou to do, my sister; and I know 
that you will not refuse me”-' "The next time we 
meet, Esther,” said Tamar, in a tone tremulous 
with emotion, ££ I will show you the locket.”— The 
sisters then separated with aching hearts. 

On her return home, Esther frankly and candidly 
confessed to her father all that had^ occurred. E or 
some minutes Mr. de Medina remained silent ; and 
Esther observed that a tear trembled upon his lash. 
But the hope thereby excited within her, died away, 
when her father turned abruptly round, and said, 

£f Esther, you have not acted well. That you should 
speak to her who was once my daughter, is natural. 
But that you should arrange with her the means of 
correspondence, was wrong. I desire that the first 
letter which she may address to this house, shall 
also he the last ' The Jew then quitted room, 
leaving Ms daughter in tears. 

On the very next day Tamar wrote a ,ong and 
most affectionate letter to her sister ; and Esther Was 
compelled to inform her, in the reply, of the harsh 
command issued by their father. But that very 
severity on the part of Mr. de Medina to some ex- 
tent— at least in this particular instance— destroyed 
that frank and open-hearted confidence which Esther 
bad hitherto manifested towards him, and which 
was inherent in her nature. She could not make 
up her mind to break off all correspondence with 
eer sister ; and yet she dared not receive any future 
♦etters at the house m Great Ormond Street. The 
idea of having Tamar’s letters addressed elsewhere, 
naturally suggested itself, therefore, to hor imagi- 
nation; and she accordingly made an arrangement 
at the post-office in Southampton Row, by which 
the woman who kept the shop consented to receive 
and keep for Esther any missives that might he thus 
addressed ££ A. B. G„ Post Office, Southampton 
Bow. To he left till called for ” That same evening 
Esther wrote another letter to her sister, acquaint- 
ing her with this arrangement ; and we should ob- 
serve that Tamar duly communicated all these cir- 
cumstances to Tom Rain, who was delighted to find 
that she whom he so fondly loved had experienced so 
much happiness by thus meeting and corresponding 
with her sister. The highwayman was not, however, 
a little astonished when he had learnt from Tamar 
that Mr, de Medina was about to become the tenant 
of the Earl of Ellingham; and it was then for the 
first time that he communicated to his mistress the 
foil particulars of all that the gipsy Miranda had 
told Mm, and which had made him acquainted with 

his parentage, — particulars already so well known 
to the reader. 

The seventh day after these events was the 31s1 
of October — a date rendered memorable, so far as 
this narrative is concerned, by the affair of the dia- 
monds. It was about five o’clock in the afternoon 
of the day named, that Tamar called on Mr. Gordon, 
the diamond-merchant in Arundel Street, to dis- 
pose of her ring. Rainford would* have transacted 
the business for her, hut he was occupied at the 
time in effecting his negotiations with Old Death; 
and, moreover, Tamar considered it to he a matter 
exclusively regarding herself. AYe must confess 
that the idea of possessing the means of procuring 
a beautiful locket shared in her mind the place 
that ought to have been entirely occupied by the 
proofs she had received of her sister’s devoted at- 
tachment. But Tamar was passionately enamoured 
of resplendent jewellery; and when, in Mr. Gor 
don’s apaitments, she beheld a beautiful set of dia- 
monds lying m an open case upon the table, the 
temptation became irresistible. It cannot be sup 
posed that she had been very nearly three years the 
companion of a highwayman without having her 
notions of mine and thine considerably shaken; 
and through her brain instantly flashed the thought 

“Wlierefoie should not I make myself the 

mistress of those charming jewels, as well as Tom 
render himself the possessor of a purse on the 
main road?” Scarcely was the idea conceived, 
when she resolved to execute it ; and she haggled 
with the diamond-merchant relative to the price 
which he was to pay for the ring, merely to gain an 
opportunity to self-appropriate the diamonds. That 
opportunity served ; and she departed alike with 
the produce of the ring and of the theft l 

But scarcely had she reached the street, when her 
sentiments underwent a complete revulsion ; and 
she would have given worlds to be able to recall the 
last ten minutes. Eor an instant she paused, hesi- 
tating whether she should not return into the pre- 
sence of Mr. Gordon and restore him the diamonds. 
Fear, however, pi evented her, — a fear lest he 
might consider her deserving of punishment for 
having abstracted them at all. She accordingly 
hurried away towards South Moulton Street. But 
during her walk thither, she reflected that Rainford 
might he much annoyed with her for the deed she 
had committed ; and the more she pondered thereon, 
the more powerful became her conviction that he 
would be more than annoyed — in fact, deeply in- 
censed. She accordingly made np her mind to con- 
ceal the circumstance from him, and seek the 
earliest possible opportunity of sending back the 
diamonds, by some safe means, to Mr. Gordon. 

On her arrival in South Moulton Street, she 
found a letter from Esther. It contained assur- 
ances of ardent affection, hut apologised for its 
brevity, on the ground that it was then already one 
o’clock in the day, and that at two Lord Ellingham’s 
carriage was to be at the door to convey his lord- 
ship, her father, and herself to view the mansion 
and estate near Finchley. She added that they were 
to dine at the mansion, and were not to return 
until late in the evening. Tom Rain was present 
in the room when Tamar read this note ; and she 
communicated its contents to him. Two nights 
afterwards he departed on a little expedition ; and 
on this occasion Lady Hatfield was robbed by the 
highwayman near Bedfont. 
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On the ensuing morning Rainford was arrested, 
and conveyed to Bow Street ; but lie escaped with 
impunity, in the manner already described. But 
how great was his astonishment when he heard the 
name of Esther de Medina pronounced in the court ; 
and with what interest — with what respectful admi- 
ration, did he survey the sister of his Tamar — that 
sister who loved her whom the father had disowned ! 
When Mr. Gordon was called forward, and stated 
his name and calling, Rainford began to grow un- 
easy ; for he knew that Tamar had sold »him the 
ring three evenings previously. But as the diamond- 
merchant gradually explained the details of the 
lobbery of the diamonds, the highwayman’s heart 
sank within him — for he had no difficulty m pene- 
trating the mystery. He was still meditating upon 
the course that should be adopted to piove Esther’s 
innocence, when it suddenly struck him that she 
must have been at the estate near Finchley, at the 
very moment when the theft of the diamonds oc- 
curred. The reader knows the rest : Lord Eliing- 
ham’s attendance at the court was ensured by the 
intervention of Rainford, and Esther was dis- 
charged. Her father, it will be remembered, ap- 
peared at the police-office just as the case was 
about to terminante ; and the expression which lie 
made use of to his daughter, — “ Oh / Esther — Es- 
ther, I can understand it all / You have brought this 
upon yourself ' ” — is now accounted for. When Es- 
ther turned an appealing glance toivards her father , 
as if to remind him of some duty which he ought to 
perform , or to convey some silent prayer which he could 
well understand,— it was to beseech him to satisty 
the diamond-merchant for the loss of his jewels, and 
thus save Tamar from any unpleasant consequences 
which might ensue were the theft traced to her, 
But, as we have seen, he affected not to ***f»ce that 
rapid but profoundly significant glance . 

During the few minutes that Mr. do Medina, re- 
mained in the court, Rainford was concealed as it 
■were — or at least shrouded from observation — 
amongst the crowd ; and thus he escaped the notice 
of the Jew. We should also state that it was on 
this occasion Rainford first beheld his half-brother, 
the Earl of Ellingham, whose fine blue eyes indi- 
cated a frank and generous disposition , and in 
whose favour the highwayman was immediately 
prepossessed; for it must be remembered that his 
eyes were also of a deep blue , and indicated not only 
good humour , but a certain generosity of disposition. 
Indeed, it was only in respect to the eyes and the 
brilliant teeth, that the Earl and Rainford possessed 
the* slightest family resemblance to each other. 
Yes: — it was on this occasion that Rainford first 
saw him whom he knew to be his half-brother ; and 
the Earl noticed him also,— -noticed him amongst 
the crowd of spectators who thronged the court 
but he knew not then how nearly that good-looking 
man, with the florid complexion and light hair, was 
related to him 1 

When Rainford returned home to South Moulton 
Street, he upbraided Tamar for the deed which she 
had perpetrated, and which had involved her sister 
in such a cruel embarrassment. But he did not 
reproach her in harsh nor brutal terms : of such 
conduct he was incapable. He spoke severely and 
coldly — manifesting his displeasure in a way which 
touched her to the quick, but provoked no recrimi- 
nations* She was almost wild with grief when she 
t card the narrative of her sister being dragged to a 


police-office upon so degrading a charge ; and, pro- 
ducing the diamonds, she implored Rainford to 
hasten and send them back to their owner. He in- 
timated his intention of performing that duty in 
person; and ere he went away, Tamar implored his 
forgiveness. “ I have no right to assume to myself 
the power of pardon,” he answered ; “ seeing that 
my example has done this. But, oh! Tamar— if not 
for my sake — if not for your sake — at least for that 
of your estimable sister who is so devoted to you, 
abstain from such deeds in future ! He then em- 
braced her, and issued from the house. 

In the meantime Esther de Medmahad succeeded 
m persuading her father to advance the money, — 
advance to her the means wherewith to liquidate 
the amount of the value at which the jewels were 
estimated. But m giving the sum required, *Mr. do 
Medina said sternly, “ Esther, it is to you only that 
I concede this favour — and not for the sake of her 
who was once my daughter, and whom the infamy 
this day brought to light has estranged more re- 
motely than ever from my heart ! ”• — He then retired 
to another room, as was his wont when he wished 
to avoid an unpleasant topic : moreover, he thought 
that his daughter had suffered enough that day to 
render any further reproach on his part unnecessary 
— indeed cruel; and he knew that were the subject 
of conversation persisted in, he should not be able 
to restrain his ire. 

The reader has already seen how Esther de Medina 
called upon the diamond-merchant, and paid him 
the sum of six hundred pounds — the amount at 
which he valued his jewels. He offered her a re- 
ceipt; but she declined to take it— for she thought 
that as she was settling the affair from motives 
purely honourable and through regard towards 
another, it would appear as if she were really in- 
terested personally m the transaction were she to 
reduce it to a mere matter of business. Not that 
she meditated a revelation of the fact that she had 
a sister so like herself that, when seen apart, they 
might well be taken for each other, and that this 
sister was the real culprit : — oh I no — she would 
not, even if she had dared, admit that her father had 
another daughter! And it she lingered — as if anxi- 
ous to say something more — ’t was merely because 
her feelings of natural pride prompted her to ex- 
claim, “ Oh 1 sir, believe that I am innocent of this 
dreadful charge ! *but a second thought convinced 
her that such a declaration would not be credited, 
unless supported by a feasible explanation ; and she 
abruptly quitted the house — bearing the stigma, in 
Mr. G-oidons eyes, of having committed a deed of 
which she was utterly guiltless l 

Scarcely had Esther quitted the diamond-mer- 
chant’s dwellin g, when Tom Bain caU ed to restore the 
diamonds ; and great was his surp* *so upon learning 
that Miss de Medina herself had .ailed and paid the 
six hundred pounds at which they were valued* He, 
however, left the diamonds, with the certainty that 
Esther would hear of their restoration either from 
Mr. Gordon himself or direct from Tamar. Rain- 
ford then returned to South Moulton Street, where 
he found Tamar in a very excited state. The occur- 
rences of the day had made a profound and most 
painful impression upon her mind : the indignity 
offered to her sister— the certain indignation of her 
father — the upbraidings of Rainford, who had never 
spoken to her so severely before — and the bitter 
regrets which she experienced when she contem- 
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plated her conduct, — all these circumstances had and retired as possible. Tamar then wrote a long 
combined to madden her. Thinking that Rainford and pathetic letter to her sister, imploring her 
was absent longer than the business on which he forgiveness for the indignity which she had under* 
had set out seemed to warrant, she was filled with gone on account of one so worthless as heiself ; and 
the most fearful misgivings. At one moment she requesting her to address all future letters to her 
fancied that, in disgust at her behaviour, he had (until further notice) in this manner : — “ T. JK., 


abandoned her for ever : then she imagined that he 
must have been arrested as the possessor of tho 
stolen diamonds. Her mind was agitated like the 
ocean in a storm. She went out in a fit of despe- 
ration, and purchased some arsenic at a chemist’s 
shop. She returned ; — Rainford had not yet ar- 
rived. She sate down, and tried to wrestle with 
her maddening thoughts : hut an invincible idea of 
suicide dominated them all. She struggled— Oh ! 
she struggled bravely against that terrible senti- 
ment; and at length Rainford came back. He 
exerted himself to calm her — said all he could to 
tranquillise her mind. He declared that he forgave 
her from the bottom of his heart, and lavished 
every token of tenderness upon her. She endea- 
voured to triumph ovei thefeaiful excitement under 
which she was labouring ; but all she could do was 
to appear calm. Two or three hours passed away, 
and Rainford hoped she was recovering her equa- 
nimity, But a species of delirium suddenly seized 
.upon her .* she rushed to the bed-room, and, before 
Rainford even knew her intention, she swallowed 
the poison. By the time he had followed her into 
the room — alarmed at the precipitate speed with 
which she had hurried thither — the deed was ac- 
complished; and the paper which he picked up, as 
she threw herself frantically at his feet, explained to 
him the whole truth. 

Hot a moment was to he lost. Entrusting 
Tamar to the care of the servant-girl, Rainford 
rushed from the bouse ; and, as a hackney-coach 
was fortunately passing at the moment, he leapt 
into it, desiring the driver to take him to the nearest 
physician of eminence. The name of Dr. Lascclles 
was best known to the honest jarvey, and to 
Grafton Street did the vehicle accordingly proceed. 
The physician accompanied Rainford to South 
Moulton Street, and Tamar was saved. But ere 
LascelJes took his departure, the highwayman had 
resolved on adopting some plan to prevent any 
disagreeable consequences occurring in respect to 
Esther de Medina on account of this attempted 
suicide on the part of Tamar. Eor Rainford na- 
turally reflected, that as the physician was con- 
stantly moving in society, and must necessarily 
have an immense circle of acquaintance, it was 
more than probable that he might, sooner or later, 
encounter Esther, whom he would mistake for the 
sister— his real patient. Hence the solemn promise 
which Rainford exacted from Lascelles — that when 
once his professional visits had ceased in South Moul- 
ton Street, he would forget that he had ever beholden 
Tamar ; and that , should he ever meet her , alone or 
in company, he would not even appear to recognise 
her — much less attempt to speak to her — unless for- 
mally introduced, taken ha luould consider Ms ac- 
quaintance with her to be commenced only from the 
moment of such introduction. On the ensuing 
morning, at seven o’clock, Rainford and Tamar took 
'-heir departure from South Moulton Street, and 
repaired to Lock’s Fields, where the highwayman 
bad. already engaged lodgings previously to the 
df the diamonds, as he was anxious, for 
WMiy obvious reasons, to dwell in a spot as secluded 


M. 5, Brandon Street . Lock's Fields.” 

On the same day that Rainford and Tamar thus 
removed to the vicinity of the Elephant and Castle 
Tavern, Mr. Gordon called upon Esther de Medina 
in Great Ormond Street. Esther was much em* 
; barrassed when the diamond-merchant was an- 
nounced ; for slie feared that if her father were at 
home, he would natuially hasten to the drawing- 
room to learn the object of this call, and a renewal 
of many painful reflections, as well as of much un- 
pleasant observation, would follow. It was there- 
fore with a feeling of pleasure that Esther found, 
upon mquiiy of the servants, that Mr. de Medina 
had gone out a few minutes previous to Mr. 
Goi don’s arrival. When the diamond-merchant 
mentioned ike particulars of ike visit zohich he had 
received from the light-haired gentleman , Esther 
instantly comprehended that the individual alluded 
to must be Rainfoid; for though she had never 
seen him to her knowledge, yet she had heard 
a few details relative to his personal appearance, 
three years previously, at Liverpool. Mr. Gordon 
acquainted her with the restoration of the dia- 
monds, and her countenance suddenly assumed an 
expression of joy, because she could not help recog- 
nising a certain evidence of good principle, and of 
kind feeling towards herself, in the fact of such 
restoration 

Two days afterwards Tamar and Esther again 
met; and the younger sister breathed the most 
tender expressions of forgiveness in the ear of her 
whom, though so guilty, she loved so tenderly. On 
the following evening they met for the third time; 
and then Esther used all her powers of persuasion 
to induce Tamar to accompany her home — to throw 
herself at the feet of their father, and implore his 
forgiveness. But Tamar answered in a firm tone, 
while tears nevertheless streamed down her coun- 
tenance, — “ It is impossible, Esther ! Rainford 
loves me so devotedly, that I should esteem myself 
the veriest wretch upon the face of the earth to 
desert him; and on this condition alone could I 
hope to obtain my father’s pardon. Ho : my destiny 
is fixed; to him I am linked until death shall se- 
parate us 1 Think not, dearest Esther, that I love 
thee the less because I cannot, dare not, take a step 
that would probably unite us again at the blessed 
domestic hearth, and beneath the sacred roof of 
our father’s dwelling. Oh l God knows how sin- 
cerely, how earnestly, I wish that such happiness 
was in store for met But it is impossible, Esther, 
—impossible 1 ” And the sisters parted again, each 
weeping bitterly. Mr. de Medina had noticed that 
Esther was absent from home a long time on those 
two occasions; and he taxed her with having seen 
Tamar again. She did not deny the charge ; hut 
falling at her fathor’s feet, she implored him to 
leave her that source of consolation. Her grief was 
so excessive, that Mr. de Medina, who in his heart 
admired these evidences of sisterly affection, gave 
no reply on that occasion : a negative trembled" upon 
his tongue— but he dared not utter it. He recog- 
nised all that was generous and noble in the dis- 
position of Esther ; and he felt proud of her as his 
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daughter — the only daughter whom he considered 
himself to possess. But, when in the solitude of 
his study, he reflected maturely upon these inter- 
i Yiews which were taking place between the sisters, 
and which, if not at once checked, would naturally 
become more frequent, his mind was impressed 
with an idea that Tamar was utterly and irredeemi- 
ably profligate — abandoned in character beyond all 
hope : and he feared lest Esther should he corrupted 
by her conversation. He therefore resolved, painful 
as the duty was, to put an end to those meetings, 
and yet mitigate the severity of this blow by winking, 
as it were, at the continuation of their epistolary 
correspondence — but still with the Arm intention 
of crushing that indulgence also at a very eaily 
, period. He knew that oral communication is far j 
more dangerous than written interchange of 
thought ; the former therefore was to bo suspended 
first. He accordingly chose the anniversary of the 
day on which Tamar fled with Rainford to ad- 
minister to Esther a solemn oath, binding her 
never to see her sister again. And to this vow 
was the unhappy girl compelled to pledge herself. 
It was the conversation which passed between the 
father and daughter on this occasion, that Herd 
Ellingliam overheard — or rather, detached portions 
of which met his ears, producing such strange mis- 
givings in his mind relative to the purity of Esther 
de Medina. 

When the weeping Esther retired to her chamber, 
after having taken that oath, it stiuck her that her 
father had not prohibited her from writing to 
Tamar: and Esther was too glad to avail herself 
of this circumstance, to unburtlien her grief to her 
sister through the medium of that epistle which | 
Old Death intercepted and perused, but which he 
afterwards returned to the letter-box in Holborn. 
And if the reader will refer to that letter, he will 
perceive that it was specially addressed to Tamar, 
although when first glanced at, and while the im- 
pression remained, unfavourable to Esthei *s cha- 
racter, it might have seemed to appeal to Rainford 
himself. 

We have now cleared up all the mysteries relat- 
ing to the family of Mr. do Medina ; and we doubt 
not our readers will be pleased to find that Esther 
is indeed a model of purity-innocence— and sisterly 
affection. Oh! despise not, then, the Jewess— for 
Christians might be proud to emulate her virtues! 
And Rainford was a man who readily recognised 
and appreciated all the excellence of her disposition 
—all the glorious traits of her character, though 
he knew her not. But he admired— enthusiastically 
admired the soul that could cling so devotedly to 
its love for a sister ; and from the first moment that 
the sisters met in London, he vowed that Esther 
should never again be compromised by any act or 
deed on the part of Tamar, if he were able to pre- 
vent it. Thus was it that, on the night when Mr. 
Dykes and his myrmidons invaded the house in 
Lock’s Fields, Tom Rain gave such positive injunc- ; 
tions to Tamar not to visit him in prison, should he 
; he captured ; for he feared lest any one acquainted 
j with Esther might meet Tamar under such circurn- 
; stances, the inevitable result being that the one 
j would be mistaken for the other. But on the day 
1 previous to his execution, he yielded to the implor- 
ing — beseeching letters which Tamar sent to him 
by means of Jacob Smith; and consented that she 
should take a last farewell of him, on condition 


that she concealed her face as much as possible 
with a veil. 

When Esther read in the newspapers of Ruin- 
ford’s arrest, she felt deeply — deeply for her poor 
sister, whom she knew to be devotedly attached 
to the highwayman. And, oh 1 Esther herself had 
begun to comprehend tho foiling ©f love; for ska 
had not beheld with indifference the handsome — the 
elegant — and the generous hearted Earl of Ellin g- 
ham ; — and all that Tamar had said relative to the 
wondrous influence of that passion, would at 
times recur strangely to her memory. Yes— Esther 
loved the good young nobleman; but her soul was 
too pure — her manneis to deeply fraught with 
maidenly reserve, to betray the slightest evidence 
of her attachment. Nor had she yet so far admit- 
ted, even in the seciet depths of her own mmd, tint 
existence of this inclination towards him, as to pon- 
der upon it seriously, or to invest it with the aspect 
of reality. She knew that he was attached, and 
believed him engaged to he married to Lady Hat- 
field *- and she sighed involuntarily — scarcely com- 
prehending wherefore — when she thought thereon. 
Still sho loved him — while she believed, in the inno- 
cence of her own heart, that she merely felt inter- 
ested in him as a friend. Nor did her imagination 
define the true distinction between the feeling 
which she actually expeiienced, and that which she 
only conceived to animate her, — no, not even when 
the glowing description of love which her sister 
had drawn on one occasion of their meeting, pre- 
sented itself to her mmd. But she could yet the 
more easily understand how it was possible for 
Tamar to love Rainford so devotedly as she did. 
Hence the acute anguish that Esther experienced, 
on account of her sister, when she read the arrest 
of the highwayman. Mr. de Medina did not of 
course remain ignorant of the occurrence; bnt he 
made not the slightest allusion to it in the presence 
of Esthei*. Nor did he put into force his previously 
contemplated plan of forbidding any future episto- 
lary correspondence between the sisters. He felt 
deeply for Tamar, in spite of his stern silence re- 
specting her ; and he would not deprive her, under 
the weight of such dire afflictions, of the consolation 
which he naturally conceived the letters of Esther 
must prove to her. He even gave Esther, though 
unasked, a considerable sum of money, casually ob- 
serving “ that she might wish to purchase herself a 
new piano, or any thing else she might fancy;’*— 
and the young maiden pressed her father’s hand, for 
it struck her that he meant her to be the medium 
of conveying assistance, in case it should he needed, 
to Tamar. But Tamar, in reply to the letter 
which Esther wrote proffering pecuniary aid, gave 
her the assurance that, though bowed down by the 
weight of affliction, poverty was not amongst the 
sources of her deep sorrow. 

Day after day did Esther fondly hope that her 
father would speak to her relative to the now un- 
friended position of her sister; but Mr. de Medina 
preserved a pi ofound silence. There were, however, 
moments when Esther fancied that his countenance 
looked anxious and caie-worn, as if a struggle were 
taking placo in his mind. Still time wore on, and 
he said nothing respecting Tamar he mentioned 
not her name 1 But one night, when Esther could 
not sleep, she thought that she heard a moaning 
sound in her father’s room, which was on the 
opposite side of the passage communicating with her 
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own; and, alarmed lest he might have been seized 
with sadden indisposition, she stole silently from 
her chamber and listened at his door. He was 
pacing the room with agitated steps, and speaking 
aloud in a manner indicative of acute mental an- 
guish. “ 0 Tamar 1 Tamar — my daughter Tamar ! 
wherefore didst thou ever abandon me ? God of 
my fathers ! that such misery — such disgrace — 
such infamy should have fallen upon my race ! 
And yet — though I have disowned thee — though I 
have cast thee off for ever — though, obedient to a 
stern duty, I have interdicted thy meetings with 
Esther, the darling of my heart, — nevertheless, my 
heart yearns towards thee, my Tamar 1 Oh 1 to 
reclaim thee — to bring thee back to the paths of 
virtue — to see thee happy and gay as thou once 
wast, — Oh l to do all this, I would consent to be- 
come the veriest beggar who crawls upon the face 
of the earth ! ” There was a long pause ; and Mr. 
de Medina continued to pace his room with steps 
still more agitated than hitherto — while Esther 
stood in breathless suspense at the door, notdanng 
to make her father aware that she had overheard 
him, and yet unable to retrace her steps to hex own 
chamber. “But it may not be!” suddenly ex- 
claimed the Jew, in an impassioned — rending tone; 
for the triumph which he had achieved over his 
softer feelings, cost him pangs as acute as if his 
heart-strings were being torn asunder, “Ho — it 
may not be i I have pronounced the fatal words, 1 
Tamar — I have disowned thee; and I may not 

recall the f,at ! But if that mail who led 

thee astray should be cut off by the hand of 

justice ” and the Jew's voice gr«w tramulons 

as in broken sentences he uttered these words 

“then thou will be alone in the world 

friendless perhaps in want- starving Oh ! 

my God i my God I ” 

And Esther knew that her father was overcome 
with the bitterness of grief. Eor a moment her 
hand was raised to knock at the door ; but in the 
next the thought struck her that she would be doing 
wrong to wound, and even humiliate him, by suffer- 
ing him to know that she had become aware of the 
son ow which he devoured in secret! And it also 
flashed to her mind that beneath the cold, stern, 
and severe demeanour which he had maintained 1 
ever since the flight of Tamar from the paternal 
roof, — beneath, also, that unbroken — profound 
silence which he had maintained towards her in 
respect to the misfortune that had fallen upon 
Tamar by the arrest of Rainford, — beneath all this, 
there agitated within his breast feelings and emo- 
tions keenly sensitive, but which were seldom if 
ever allowed to reflect themselves in the mirror of 
the countenance. Deeming, therefore, her father's 
grief too sacred for intrusion — too solemn to be 
broken in upon, Miss de Medina stole back to her 
chamber, and moistened a sleepless pillow with her 
tears. Nevertheless, a gleam of light penetrated 
the dark clouds of grief which hung upon her mmd ; 
for she had ascertained, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, that Tamar was not entirely unloved by her 
father-— that his heart was not a tomb m which her 
memory was interred ! 

For, oh ! that heart yearned towards thee, Tamar 
‘Host, fallen though thou wast ! and this conviction 
was an anodyne to the lacerated feelings of thy 
sister Esther ! Time passed on 1 — and still Mr. de 
Medina remained silent respecting the matter to 


which the charming maiden daily and hourly hoped 
to hear him allude. At length the trial took place 
— and the gallant highwayman was condemned to 
death. Oh ! had it not been for that terrible oath 
— an oath from which her sire only could release 
her — Esther would have flown to console her sister 
at that season of her bitter grief. But, alas ! all she 
could do was to impart solace by meaus of letters ; 

; and how cold is even the most fervent language of 
the pen when compared with that which the heart 
feels it should utter through the medium of the 
tongue ! Tamar replied to those letters ; and Esther 
was astonished to perceive that the afflicted woman 
wrote with a certain degree of calmness : — but she 
feared that it was indeed the calmness of despair \ 
A second time did Mr. de Medina place in Esther's 
hands a considerable sum of money, telling her to 
use it as she thought fit ; and the beauteous maiden, 
while her heart fluttered with hope and anxious 
expectation, exclaimed in an appealing tone, " Oh 
my dear father — God grant that I do not misunder* 
stand thy motives ! Thou knowest that I have no 
need for all this gold ; and she requiretli a sire’s 
pardon, but not the aid of his purse.”— “ I do not— 
I dare not understand you, Esther,” returned Mr. 
de Medina, with difliculty assuming a cold tone, 
but with tears starting into his eyes : — and then he 
hastily quitted the room. Esther saw how deeply 
he was moved : and hope increased — not diminished 
— within her gentle breast. Then, when she pon- 
dered on all her father had uttered aloud, on that 
night when she had listened at his chamber door, — 
and when she reflected on all his proceedings since 
the day of Ramford’s arrest,— she fancied that she 
j could fathom his motives and intentions. " Should 
my dear— dear sister,” she thought within herself, 
u be left friendless and alone in the world, by the 
hand of justice striking at the existence of him 
whom she loves— then, and only then , will the door 
of the paternal dwelling be opened, and a father’s 
arms be extended, to receive the exile once more.” 

At length the fatal morning came — the morning 
on which Rainford was to suffer, and to which 
date we have now brought up our history. On the 
preceding Saturday Tamar had written to Esther 
to say that the hours of her bitterest — most crush- 
ing trials were now at hand ; and that if she sur- 
vived the soul-harrowing anguish then in store for 
her, it would be only with the hope of yet finding 
herself restored, sooner or later, to the sweet com- 
panionship of her sister, and also for the sake of 
the little boy whom Rainford’s kindness had 
adopted, and who was so completely dependent 
upon her. “The moment all shall’ be over on 
Monday morning,” added Tamar in her letter, “ 
preparations to leave London will commence. It is 
my intention— my firm intention to proceed to Ame- 
rica, and there remain — bnrymgmy woes in a strange 
land, and devoting myself to the care of this boy— 
until it may please God to move my father’s heart to 
recall me home ! Let me receive a letter from thee, 
then, my beloved sister, on Monday morning-a letter 
that may console me by the assurances of thy con- 
tinued love— if consolation there be for me in this 
life ! Let your much-coveted communication reach 
me, sweetest Esther, at about ten o'clock on 
Monday. May God bless you, dearest— dearest 
Esther 1 ” 

Accordingly, on Monday morning, at about half 
past nine, Esther despatched a letter, by a mes- 
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sengev, to Tamar’s lodgings in the City. Need we 
say that this epistle contained all the tender assur- 
ances of love and unvarying affection which tlio 
affectionate disposition of the Jewish maiden could 
suggest, or which were calculated to console where 
consolation was so difficult? "When the messenger, 
whom she had gone out to hire, had departed with 
the letter, Esther de Medina felt too restless— too 
nervous — too unsettled, to return home again im- 
mediately. The idea that one whom her sistei 
loved had suffered an ignominious death th^t morn- 
ing, and that Tamar was at that very moment 
crushed down to the earth by the weight of her 
afflictions,— this idea was more than Esther could 
contend against. She wandered listlessly about 
unmindful whither she was going ; and it was in 
this frame of mind that she suddenly heard her 
name pronounced. She knew the voice, which 
ibomewhat recalled her to herself ; for it was the 
voice of Lord Ellingham, whose absence from borne 
had been made known to her by means of the 
laconic letter which he had addressed to her father 
from his dungeon. 

The reader knows the rest * — with strange ra* 
Uo.24* . — Mysteries of London. 


pidity was she hurried away by the Earl towards 
Red Lion Street,* and in the house to which she 
was conducted, she found her sister, who had ar- 
rived there only a few minutes previously, guided 
by Jacob Smith. 


CHAPTER LVir. 

A FATHER* 

While the scenes related in the fifty-fifth chapter 
were taking place at the house in Red Lion Street, 
Mr. de Medina was pacing in an agitated manner 
his private apartment at his own residence. 

Esther had rightly divined his thoughts and in- 
tentions : he had indeed been debating in his own 
mind, for some time past, whether his duty, as a 
father and as a man, did not command him to for- 
give a daughter whom the hand of the Lord had so 
severely stricken. 

The Jew thought of his wife long dead, and mur- 
mured to himself — (i Were she alive still, she would 
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bo kneeling at my feet, imploring me to pardon tlie 
erring Tamar ! And does she not now look down 
upon me from those empyrean heights where her 
sainted spirit is numbered with the blest? Nay, 
more; do I not see her image now kneeling before 
me? Oh I can this be imagination ? Yes — ifc is,- — 
it is, — and yet how like the reality l” 

Mr, de Medina was so painfully excited that his 
fancy for a moment conjured up the semblance of 
his deceased wife, as she had appeared in the pride 
of her loveliness, long years before. 

But when the evanescent illusion had passed 
away, he again paced the room, a prey to the most 
painful indecision and doubt. 

lie longed to recall Tamar to his favour ; and yet 
he feared to compromise his character for firmness 
and decision so strange and yet so sure it is, that, 
even in those moments when our best feelings are 
agitating within us to the purest and holiest ends, a 
miserable sentiment of worldly vanity intervenes, 
and if it do not altogether mar good deeds, at least 
impairs the merit of their excellence, by engender- 
ing hesitation, wavering, and delay. 

Mr. de Medina’s conflicting — battling meditations 
wero suddenly interrupted by a loud knock at the 
street-door; and a servant shortly after announced 
to his master that the Earl of Ellin gliam -was wait- 
ing in the drawing-room. 

The Jew remained in his chamber a few minutes 
to compose Ms countenance, and collect his scat- 
tered ideas, ere he descended to meet the nobleman. 

When he entered the drawing-room, he immedi- 
ately saw by Arthur’s face that it was no visit of 
mere ceremonious courtesy which was now paid to 
that house. 

“ My dear Earl,” said Mr, de Medina, “ you have 
been lost to the world for some weeks ; and I must 
confess that when I received the letter which you 
did me the honour to address to me nearly a month 
ago, I entertained fears lest business of an unplea- 
sant nature called you thus abruptly away from 
England.” 

“ That letter, my dear sir,” answered the Earl, 
“ was not precisely such an one as I should have 
written to you had I been free fiom resti aint.” 

The nobleman then related, in as few woi*ds as 
possible, the outrage that had been perpetrated upon 
him— the imprisonment he had endured for four 
mortal weeks— and the manner in which he had 
escaped. 

Mr. de Medina expressed his indignation and sur- 
prise at the treatment which the young nobleman 
had undergone, and inquired if the motive could be 
accounted for 

“ I am totally at a loss to conjecture who were my 
enemies, and the cause of their abominable pro- 
ceedings,” answered tbe Earl. “But let us waive 
that subject for the piesent, my dear sir,” he con- 
tinued; “ as it is my duty to engage your attention 
with other and more important matters.” 

Mr. de Medina pointed to a seat near the fire, and 
then drew a chair for himself to within a short 
distance of that taken by the Earl. 

“ I am about to mention a name to you, my dear 
Mr. de Medina,” continued the nobleman, “ which 
may perhaps — nay, will certainly sound unpleasantly 
upon your ears; but you know me too well to ima- 
gine for an instant that I should thoughtlessly or 
wantonly give you para, I allude to Thomas Ram- 
ford” 


The Jew started, and his countenance fell. 

“This Thomas Rainford, Mr. de Medina,” re- I 
sumed Arthur, “has wronged you — wronged you ' 
deeply ; and not for a moment do I attempt to de- 
fend his conduct.” 

“ But how know you, my lord, that the wretched 
man, who is now no more, and against whose me- 
mory common humanity orders me not to nourish 
animosity— — ” 

“Mi. de Medina,” interrupted the Earl in a low 
and solemn tone, as he bent towards the Jew, 

“ Thomas Rainford lives ! ” 

“Lives l ” ejaculated Mr. de Medina, in a voice 
loud with excitement and surprise. 

“ Hush 1 speak low — in a whisper — the walls have 
ears l” said Arthur impatiently. “ In the name of 
heaven 1 compose yourself — calm your mind, Mr, 
de Medina — for I have much to communicate to you 
— and that fnnch of the first importance.” 

“ Proceed, my lord,” said the Jew coldly : “ I am 
all attention.” 

“It is, then, true that Rainford lives ” 

“And yet scarce an hour has passed since men 
were crying the account of his execution for sale m 
the street — beneath this very window,” observed 
Mr. de Medina, in an incredulous tone. 

“It is as true that he is now alive as that he 
underwent the ordeal of the terrible rope, even as 
the pamphlet- venders proclaimed beneath your win- 
dow,” continued the Earl. “ In a word, he has been 
resuscitated by the wondrous agency of galvanism.” 

“ Good God l my lord— is tMs possible ? ” cried 
Mr. do Medina : “ or do my ears deceive me ? ” 

“ Again I implore you to master your feelings,” 
said the Earl ; “ for I have another circumstance, 
almost equally strange, to reveal to you. Thomas 
Rainford is nearly related to me ” 

“To you— to your loiktship!” exclaimed Mr.de 
Medina. 

“Yes: the same father was the author of our 
being — though different mothers bore us. lie is 
my half-brother — and all the proofs thereof are in 
my possession. Nay, more — and this I reveal to you 
to prove the confidence I place in you — he is my elder 
brother, legitimately born, and is the rightful Earl 
of Ellmgliam !” 

Mr. de Medina gazed on the young nobleman in 
speechless astonishment, — with an amazement, in- 
deed, so profound, that it seemed as if he were sud- 
denly paralysed by the announcement which had 
just met his ears. 

The Earl then rapidly sketched the outline ot 
Rain ford’s birth; and* without in any way allud 
mg to Lady Hatfield, stated that accident Had 
brought them together, and had led to the revela- 
tion of all those wondrous circumstances. Arthur 
did not however forget to mention the generous 
conduct of Rainford in refusing to avail himself.of 
papers which would have placed a coronet on his 
brow and vast estates at his disposal, and also in 
consigning those papers to the possession of Arthur 
himself. 

Mr. de Medina was perfectly astounded at all he 
heard ; and he listened in silent wonderment — no 
longer interrupting the narrator with comment or 
question. 

The Earl proceeded to inform him how the whole 
scheme for the resuscitation of the doomed man had 
been arranged between himself and Dr. Lascelies, 
and how it had perfectly succeeded. 
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« Indeed,” added Arthur, “I left my half-brotlier 
just awakened from a profound sleep, and, though 
much enfeebled, still beyond the reachof danger. But 
spare me the necessity of describing to you the first 
moments of horror— boundless, appalling horror— 
which he experienced, when, slowly opening his 
eyes, he awoke to the recollection of all he had this 
morning gone through, and to the wildest doubts as 
to where he was and what had actually become of 
him 1 Oh 1 Mr. de Medina, it was a scene which 
the memories of those who beheld it, never — never 
could fail to retain — even though madness were to 
destroy the discriminating powers of the intellect! 
But all that is passed— gone by ; and my brother 
lives — conscious, too, of resuscitated existence 1 33 

“My dear Earl,” said Mr. de Medina, at length 
breaking the long silence which had been maintained 
on his part, “ I have read and heard many wildly 
wonderful narratives in my time, — truths also far 
sti anger than fictions, — genuine occurrences which 
outvie all the marvels of romance. But never — 
never, do I firmly believe, has mortal tongue related, 
nor mortal ear listened to, a history more amazing 
—more solemnly interesting, than this. Should 
these facts ever transpire to the world, and be seized 
upon by the novelist as the basis of a tale, those 
who may read, having been previously unacquainted 
with those facts, would exclaim, * 3 Tis impossible / 3 
Oh! what a work might he written, under the title 
of The Mysteries of London ! But pardon mo 
for wasting your valuable time with these com- 
ments: — I say, pardon me — because I perceive that 
you have more yet to relate.” 

“ I have indeed, 33 said the Eail, trembling for the 
success of the mission which had taken him to Mr. 
de Medina's house ; “ and I am now compelled to 
touch upon a subject which cannot be otherwise 
than painful to you 33 

“I understand you, my lord,” interrupted the Jew: 
“proceed — for I know that you would not refer 
to that topic without a w r ell-intentioned motive. 33 . 

“ {Such is indeed the case,” said the Eail. “ But 
not to use more words than are necessary — as time 
is precious— I shall at once inform you that I am 
acquainted with the sad episode in my half-brother's 
.ife, which relates to —to — your elder daughter.” 

“ Go on, my lord,” said the Jew, mastering his 
emotions. 

“But not until this morning— till within an hour 
ago,” continued tlio Earl, “ w as I aware that you 
possessed two daughters. The moment that Rain- 
ford was pronounced to he out of danger, I des- 
patched a faithful messenger to break the tidings to 
her who loves him, and whom he loves so well ; but 
while this messenger was absent, I had occasion to 
leave, for a short time, the house where Thomas 
Rainford now lies ; and accident led me to encounter 
Miss Esther. Pardon mo, when I state that a 
variety of circumstances, winch I will some day ex- 
plain, had for several weeks past induced me to be- 
hove that she — whom I now know to be an angel 
of purity and goodness — w r as the being so dear to 
my brother; and, anxious to relieve her mind, as I 
thought, from the agony of giief into which the 
supposed fate of Rainford must have plunged her, 
— anxious also that her presence should greet his 
eyes upon awaking from the deep sleep that fol- 
lowed the galvanic resuscitation, — I led her — drag- 
ged her, with me to the house I ere now spoke of 
—saying heaven only knows what incoherent things 


to her as we sped along, and to which, I remem- 
ber now, she listened and replied with an amaze- 
ment since explained. But, in the meantime, Jacob 
Smith — the messenger whom I had sent to your 
elder daughter — had armed with her ; and thus — 
you perceive how innocently on my part, — the sis- 
ters w r ero brought together by the bed-side of my 
brother! ” 

“Esther and Tamar together!” ejaculated Mr. 
de Medina, starting from his seat, in mingled anger 
and surprise: then, suddenly changing to an aspect 
of profound sorrow, he murmured, “ Oh I Esther ! 
thine oath — thine oath ! ” 

“ She did not violate it, Mr. de Medina,” said the 
Earl emphatically. “As well might it be asseited 
that, had you sworn never to enter my house, and 
were you carried thither by foice, your vow would 
be wilfully — wickedly broken. No: — Miss de Me- 
dina knew not whither she was going — know not 
whom she was to see — knew not that her sister 
would be there ! If any one has erred in all this, 
3 tis I ; and yet I, Mr. de Medina,” added the Earl 
proudly, “ am incapable of doing a bad deed. There 
lives not the man who, with truth, could impute to 
me aught that I should be ashamed to have pub- 
lished befoie all the world. And it is not to boast 
of untarnished rectitude — of a bright fame — of an 
unsullied reputation, that I now speak ; — but it is 
to convince you — you, Mr. de Medina, a man of the 
world — yourself upright beyond all doubt — honour- 
able beyond all possibility of impeachment, — it is 
to convince you, that if I have incurred your dis- 
pleasure, I did not the act wantonly— and that I 
deserve forgivness.” 

“ Excellent young man ! ” exclaimed the Jew, 
grasping the Earl’s hand, and WTingmg it with even 
paternal waimtli : “ who shall dare to impute sinis- 
ter motives to one hko you ? No, — Oh ! no : — w ere 
all the scions of the aristocracy as noble-hearted 
as yourself— endowed with such feelings as you 
possess, they w T ould be a blessing instead of a curse 
and si shame to this country. I was unjust,” added 
Mr. de Medina, more slowly, — “ unjust towards my 
beloved and amiable Esther— and unjust also in 
respect to you. But, oh! my lord,” continued the 
Jew, while tears rolled down his cheeks, “It is 
hard — it is hard to have the honour of one’s name 
tarnished by a disobedient daughter : — and such is 
the lost— the unhappy Tamar l ” 

“ The best of us in this world are but poor, erring, 
sinful mortals in the eyes of Him who is all-perfect 
but who is likow ise all-merciful,” said the Earl in 
a solemn and impressive tone. “Alas! but a few 
minutes have passed since I proclaimed my recti- 
tude, vam boaster that I was — and lauded your in- 
tegrity, miserable flatterer that I was l But I then 
spoke as men speak — as we mortals are accustomed 
to estimate our characters for honour and probity. 
Nevertheless, in the sight of heaven, we are sinners 
—wretched sinners ; and our only hopes are in God's 
illimitable mercy ! Then, Mr. do Medina, — as 
you hope for salvation in another world, — as you 
expect forgiveness at the hands of the Almighty for 
those failings wherewith the very best of ns are 
characterised,— I implore— 1 beseech you, to pardon 
your daughter Tamar ! " 

Glorious — almost god-like, was the enthusiasm 
with which the fine young nobleman urged his 
strong appeal— the stronger for all the sincerity ot 
the argument which prefaced it, 
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Mr, do Medina gazed -upon him with mingled 
wonder and admiration : but when the Earl had 
done speaking, the Jew turned aside and paced the 
room in a manner betraying the most painful agita- 
tion. 

“ Think not,” resumed Arthur, also rising from 
his seat, <£ that I am one of those wretched hypo- 
crites, who, in their sickly cant, make use of the 
holiest names and the most sacred arguments to 
win a cause in which they are interested only 
through selfish and worldly motives. No I — I 
should scorn to reduce myself to such a level — I 
should hate myself wore I capable of such con- 
temptible duplicity. It is not he who prays long- 
est and loudest, that is the most sincere. But I 
appeal to you by all things sacred — I, the Christian, 
appeal to you, the Jew— by those doctiines which 
form the basis of the creed in which we both put 
faith, — doctrines which teach us the goodness of 
the Almighty, as manifested towards the Israelites, 
— by all He did for your forefathers. — thereby do I 
appeal to you to receive an erring daughter back 
to your arms,,andassuio her of your pardon ! ” 

Still Mr. de Medina replied not — but continued 
to pace the room. 

“Were your daughter Esther — the amiable, the 
excellent Esther here,” continued Lord Ellingharn, 

“ she would not perhaps intercede so vainly as I. 
During the rapid explanations which were ere now 
vouchsafed to me by the repentant Tamar herself, 
— explanations which have shown me how ineffably 
beyond all human praise is the conduct of the ! 
younger towards her elder sister, — I learnt more of 
the heart of woman than ever I know before. My 
ideas — my sentiments, concerning woman and her 
mission here, have always been of the loftiest kind ; 
but now I am led to recognise something angelic — 
something heavenly in her disposition. *0h I Mr. de 
Medina, had I such a sister as Esther, never — never, 
would I permit a tear to dun the brightness of her 
eye, if it were m my power to wipe it away ! — never 
— never, would I allow a pang to steal into her 
gentle breast, if deed or word of mine could avert 
it. For I declare your younger daughter to he a 
very angel of excellence and moral worth ; and your 
entire nation should be proud of the name of Esther 
de Medina ! ” 

“ My lord — my dear Earl,” faltered the father, 
approaching the young nobleman, and taking his 
hand, “ if the Jews should be proud of Esther, the 
Christians may with good cause glory in their Ar- 
thur of Ellin gham l But if this must be — if Tamar 
should once more receive from me the name of 
Daughter— how ” 

" I understand you, my dear friend,” interrupted 
the nobleman : “ you would ask — you would know 
what course is to bo pursued m respect to my half- 
brother.” 

The Jew made a hasty sign for his companion to 
proceed. 

“ I must confess that this difficulty struck me 
forcibly ere I came hither just now,” continued 
Arthur. “My half-brother is devotedly attached 
to your daughter ; and Tamar is equally wrapped 
up in him* To separate them, in my opinion, 
would be the height of cruelty : for you to forgive 
your daughter and consent to allow her to dwell 
In concubinage with Bainford, are things I know to 
bd incompatible. But is there no course open to 
them? Listen to the plan which I suggested 


before I left those who are no doubt so anxiously 
waiting my return. It is this : To-morrow night, 
if Dr. Lascelles accord his permission, I shall ac- 
company my half-brother to France, whence he 
will proceed as soon as possible to the United 
States of America. For in the hasty explanations 
which ere now took place between us all, I learnt 
that he had already expedited thither a considerable 
sum of monoy, his intention having been to proceed 
with Tamar to the New World when his project 
was suddenly marred by his arrest. While he is 
away, and in safety, I shall exert myself to obtain 
his full pardon ; for I shall pnvately represent to 
the Minister all the circumstances of this most ex- 
traordinary case. To-morrow night, then, we 
proceed to Dover, whence we shall embark for 
France. ’Tis for you and your daughters to follow 
us to Paris ; and thero the hands of Tamar and 
Thomas Ra inford may be united in the chapel of 
the British Embassy. I am well aware that it will 
be a Protestant marriage only; — that in your 
eyes it may be insufficient, so far as it regards the 
creed of your daughter; —but it is the least of 
two evils. For, believe me, Tamar and my brother 
are so devoted to each other that they would never 
consent to separate ; — no — Tamar would not quit 
him even to receive her father’s pardon 1 Thus they 
would continue to live in that state which is re- 
pugnant to the feelings of society— a state unhal- 
lowed by the rites of the Church, But where two 
hearts are thus closely connected and are wedded 
to all intents and purposes, by the mere fact of 
their binding affections,— tell me— tell me, does it 
matter much at which of God’s altars the blessing 
of heaven shall be invoked ? You will pardon your 
daughter— you will receive her back into your 
arms,— you will give her to one who loves her most 
tenderly and who has ever treated her as if she 
were his wife— and, after the ceremony shall have 
been performed, albeit a Protestant one, you may 
say proudly and unbluslnngly to those who learn 
that you have another daughter, and who inquire 
concerning her,— you may say fearlessly, * She is 
married ! 5 ” 

I Mr. de Medina walked towards the window for 
a few moments to conceal his tears. 

But he could not conceal them ; and with the 
holy dew trickling down his cheeks, he turned again 
to the nobleman, saying in a tremulous and broken 
voice, — “ My fnend — my dearest friend, I yield I— 
you have subdued me ! It shall all be as you have 
designed it 1” 

The Earl pressed Mr. de Medina’s hand with fer- 
vent warmth — with .the ardour of gratitude. 

“ Come with me at once — delay not a moment I” 
exclaimed Arthur, his own eyes also dimmed with 
tears. 

And he hurried Mr. de Medina to the hackney- 
coach, which was waiting at the door. 


CHAPTER LVIII, 

THE RESUSCITATED. 

Touching was the scene in the bed-chamber at the 
house in Red Lion Street, — that scene which the 
return of the Earl of Ellin gham, accompanied by 
Mr. de Medina, was to render more touching still. 
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But previously to their arrival, the group was 
interesting and must be specially noticed. 

Rainford was seated in the bed, propped up w'lth 
the pillows ; for he still felt very weak, though all 
danger had completely passed. 

Standing by his side, with one hand locked in his, 
was Tamar, clad in deep mourning— a mourning 
now no longer necessaiy, and which covered a 
heart beating with ineffable joy. 

Dr. Lascelles and Esther de Medina were also 
standing close by the bed ; and Jacob Smith was 
loaning over the foot-board, surveying Rainford 
with eyes dimmed by tears, and in a kind of won- 
derment as if he were scaicely able to convince 
lnmself of the miracle the living evidence of which 
was beforo him. 

The hearts of all were too full for connected dis- 
course; for even the doctor himself was moie 
moved by tlio incidents in which ho had that day 
pei formed so prominent apart, than ever he had 
felt before. 

At length Tamar turned towards her sister, and 
said in a low, tremulous tone, "Do you think, 
dear Esther, that Lord Ellingham. will succeed — 
can you hope itV* 

" I have every hope/’ replied Esther, firmly. "His 
lordship suggested a plan by which all our father's 
scruples may be overcome.” 

" And by which we shall not be separated, save 
for a few days, Tamar,” observed Rainfotd. 

"I would not quit you even for an hour,” an- 
swered the elder sister, emphatically ; " were it not 
that I was previously assured of being speedily 
reunited to you.” 

Rainford pressed her hand tendeily. 

“ If my friend Arthur does not succeed with Mr. 
de Medina,” said Dr. Lascelles, “I must go myself, 
and see what I can do. ButI confess that I should 
despair of producing any effect, were Arthur’s elo- 
quence to fail.” 

tC Hark i” cried Jacob Smith; "the front door 
opens 1” 

The physician hastened to assure himself that no 
uuweloome step was approaching ; and the sisters 
exchanged looks indicative of the most acute 
suspense, 

"Bravo I” cried the good doctor, returning in a 
few moments, and clapping his hands together. 

But before he had time to^givo any explanation 
as to the cause of a joy so unusual in one of his 
calm and unexcitable disposition, footsteps ap- 
proached the room. 

The eyes of Rainford, the sisters, and Jacob 
Smith were anxiously cast towards the door. 

Lord Ellingham entered first— his countenance 
radiant with joy. Another moment— and Tamar 
bounded forward to meet her sire, in whose arms 
she was immediately received. 

u Oh 1 my dear — dear father l ” exclaimed Tamar ; 

" is it possible that you can forgive me— that this 
happiness is not a dream? ” 

“ Let the past be forgotten, my child ! ” said Mr. 
de Medina, pressing her again and again to his 
breast ; for now that she was forgiven, all the long- 
smothered generosity and tenderness of his heart 
in respect to her revived with fresh vigour. “ And 
you, Esther, my well-beloved,” he added, "come 
also and share your father's joy that the day of 
pardon has at length arrived i ” 

Most affecting was the scene. The physician 


pretended to be busily occupied in wiping his eye- 
glass ; but the tears fell fast upon it : — Rainford and 
Lord Ellingham both wept aloud j and Jacob Smith 
whimpered like a little child. 

At last the party grew somewhat composed ; and 
Mr. de Medina advanced towards the bed, 

“ Mr. Rainford,” ho said, extending his hand, which 
the resuscitated highwayman grasped with grateful 
warmth, "to you also do I say, * Let the past he for - 
gotten From the very bottom of my heart do I 
forgive you; and this forgiveness I the more readily 
accord, because I learn that your conduct has been 
uniformly kind and tender towards my daughter, — 
because you are prepared to make her your wife 
according to the ntual of your creed,— and also be- 
cause I have beat d from your noble relative — far 
more noble in nature even than in name— that you 
have manifested so many proofs of an excellent heart 
and a generous disposition towards Aim, that it is 
impossible not to admire your behaviour in this l e- 
spect. I have now said all that I intend to utter 
upon these subjects; for if X be stern and severe 
in my displeasure, I am equally sincere and pro- 
found in my forgiveness.” 

"My dear Earl,” whispered Dr. Lascelles, in the 
most solemn manner possible, and in a tone audible 
only to himself and the young nobleman, "I did 
not think of asking you for any reward for all I 
have this day done to servo you and yours. But I 
am so charmed with this Jew, who positively shows 
ibov good feeling than many Christians whom X 
know, that I would give any thing to possess a cast 
of Ins head. Do you think ” 

“ Depend upon it, my dear Doctor, I will not for- 
get your wish,” said tho Earl, smiling : " but you 
must admit that this is not precisely the time to ask 
a favour of so delicate a nature.” 

" True 1 ” observed Lascelles. “ And yet the in- 
terests of science ” 

" Hush I ” said Lord Ellingham : " you will be 
overheard.” 

As soon as the party were sufficiently composed 
to deliberate upon the course now to be adopted, 
considering the position of Rainford, a solemn con- 
clave was held. 

The results of the council may be thus summed 
up: — Dr. Lascelles, feeling convinced that Rainford 
was totally out of danger, proposed to return with- 
out delay to the West End, to visit his patients who 
would be otherwise astonished and vexed at Ms ab- 
sence. Mr. de Medina was to repair home with his 
two daughters : and while the young ladies made all 
the necessary arrangements for tho trip to France, 
their father undertook to proceed to Dover, and se- 
cure a sailing-vessel to be in readiness by the time 
that Lord Ellingham and Rainford should reach 
that port. Mr. de Medina would then return to 
London to fetch his daughters; and the family 
would follow the half-brothers as speedily as possi- 
ble to Baris. On his side, Lord Ellingham expressed 
his intention of remaining with Rainford until the 
moment for their departure together should arrive. 
Jacob Smith was to stay also in the house m Red 
Lion Street, and to accompany Tom Rain not only 
to France, but also to America ; for the poor lad 
was devotedly attached to him, and Rainford felt 
it almost a duty to remove the youth from the scene 
of his former temptations and miseries. 

Dr. Lascelles accordingly quitted the house, first 
having promised to see Rainford again next day. 
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Mr. de Medina and Ins daughters nest took their 
I departure, Tamar haying taken a tender farewell 
of him whom she loved, and whom, according to 
present arrangements, she was not to meet again 
until they arrived in Paris. As for Esther, ere she 
turned to quit the room; she gave her hand to Bain- 
ford, who respectfully touched it with his lips. 

At length the Earl and Jacob were left together 
with the resuscitated highwayman, who now lost no 
time in narrating to them the particulars of his visit 
to that very house a few weeks previously. For 
when, on awaking from his deep sleep, he was suffi- 
ciently recovered to collect his scattered ideas, — and 
when the first emotions attendant upon his meeting 
with Tamar had passed,— he had recognised the 
chamber in which he was lying. But finding him- 
self under the care and protection of Dr. Lascelles, 
whom he had seen, it will be remembered, in the 
house on the night of bis memorable adventures be- 
neath that roof, he had so far mastered his surprise 
and momentary alai m, as to maintain a piofound 
silence relative to his recognition of the place. 

But now that there was leisure to converse on 
matters of secondary importance, and that she m 
whose breast he was fearful of exciting fears for his 
safety was no longer present, he detailed at full 
length all the particulars with which the reader is 
acquainted, not even omitting the impression exist- 
ing la his mind that Old Death was no more. Then 
Lord Ellingham learnt how Bainford had happened 
to visit the laboratory when he was disturbed by the 
entrance of Lascelles ; and he also heard for the first 
time how his half-brother had recovered his money, 
with compound interest, and had obtained all the 
private papers proving the history of his birth and 
the marriage of the late Earl of Elhngham with 
Octavia Manners. J acob, likewise for the first time, 
learnt that the very house in which he then was, 
contained the store-rooms of Old Death; and he 
now also ascertained the cause of that individual’s 
sudden and mysterious disappearance. 

Arthur, in his turn, related the entire parfciculai s 
of the outrage perpetrated upon him — his imprison- 
ment in a dungeon for foui long weeks — the reason 
of his writing the laconic letter which Bainford had 
received in prison — his escape by means of the sewers 
— and his suspicion, in consequence of all he had 
heard that morning Lorn Dr. Lascelles, that the 
scene of his late incarceration was not altogether 
unconnected with the mysterious subterranean- of 
that very house. 

But conjecture was useless in respect to all these 
circumstances; and the only point to which any 
positive decision could be arrived at, was the abso- 
lute necessity that existed for defending the house 
from all intruders so long as Bainford should re- 
main in it. 

Jacob Smith went out to purchase refreshments; 
and Bainford felt himself so well that he was en- 
abled to make a hearty meal. 

Dour after hour passed; and at length evening 
came. 

H Arthur,” said Tom Bain, breaking a silence 
during which ho had partially dozed, and now 
aroused by a sudden idea that had struck him, — 
tc Artnur, I have a strange fancy — a whim, which I 
desire you would gratify — — ” 

^ it, Thomas,” returned the nobleman. 

# "I should like to see the evening paper,” con- 
tinued Tom Bain. “I need scarcely tell you that 


never again will the highways of this nor any other 
country be rendered dangerous by me — never shall 
this right hand of mine perpetrate a crime. My 
career as a desperate plunderer tenninated this 
morning — on the roof of the gaol : from the instant 
of my resuscitation I dato a new term of existence 
— new in a moral as well as in a physical sense. 
But I should like to see what is said of me in my last 
moments.” 

For an instant the Earl hesitated — but only for an 
instant; and Jacob Smith was sent to pui chase the 
evening newspaper. 

In due time he returned ; and Bamford sate up in 
bed to read the account of his own execution / 

“I am glad of thatl ” bo exclaimed, as his eyes 
ran down the column headed with the awful words 
—EXECUTION OF THOMAS BAINFORD ; and 
his countenance became flushed with excitement, as 
he read aloud, *in a tone that trembled not in the 
least degree, a few of the sentences which seemed 
to gh o him pleasure : — “ He underwent the dreadful 
process of pinioning with extraordinary courage ” — 
“ his footsteps were as firm as if anything save a 
scaffold were his destination ” — “ he ascended the stairs 
leading to the roof of the prison with steps that faltered 
not ” — the same dauntless courage sustained him 
as he mounted the fatal ladder which conducted him 
to the drop r — nor did he once exhibit signs of fear ; 
no , not even when the executioner descended beneath 
the platform to draw the bolt that was to launch him 
into eternity ” — “ Thus died a man ivho possessed a 
courage that would have rendered him distinguished 
had his destinies cast him in the profession of arms” 

“ For heaven’s sake, no more of this, my dear bio- 
ther,” exclaimed the Earl, painfully excited. 

u Burn the paper, Arthur,” said Tom Bain, hand- 
ing it to the nobleman, and then throwing himself 
back on his pillow. “ I have seen enough— and 
never wish to read that narrative again. But pardon 
me for having given you pain ; and think not it 
was any frivolous sentiment of vanity that made 
me desirous to peruse the account, or that ex- 
cited me as I read it. I merely wished to convince 
myself that no injustice was done mo, Arthur,” he 
added, very seriously ; “ for, of all things, I abomi- 
nate a coward ; and I confess — it may be a weakness 
on my part — that I should not like my last moments 
to have been misrepresented. But let us talk no 
more on tins topic— since it gives you pain. And 
now, by way of changing the conversation, I will 
tell you some of the plans I have shadowed out in 
my mind. Perhaps they may never be realized I 
hope they may.” 

Arthur had set fire to the newspaper by means 
of a lamp which was burning upon the table; and, 
having crushed out the expiring flames with Ins 
foot, ho drew his chair towards the bed, to listen 
with attention to his half-brother. 

Jacob Smith leant over the foot-hoard, anxious to 
drink in the words which Bainford was about to 
utter. 

“ I have been thinking,” resumed this individual, 
“that my past life requires a great atonement 
through the medium of my new existence. I am not, 
however, one of those men who turn saints, and 
who hope to win the good opinion of the world and 
the favour of heaven by means of incessant prayer. 
No — my ideas are quite at variance with such pro- 
ceedings. I believe that one good deed, is worth ten 
thousand psalms . It certainly is more beneficial to 
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our felloe-creatures, and must therefore be more 
acceptable to the Almighty. I have been thvaking, 
then, how pleasant it would be for one who pos- 
st ssesan independence, to employ his leisure time 
»a seeking out those poor, unhappy beings whom 
adverse circumstances, or even their own faults, 
have plunged into misery. If they be cast down 
through misfortunes unconnected with errors, it 
would be dolightful to aid them: but doubly pleasing 
must it be to reclaim those who have erred, and to 
afford even the felon a chance of quitting his evil 
v. ays and acquiring an honest livelihood.” 

“Oh! it "would — it would, indeed !” ejaculated 
Jacob Smith, all the adventures and incidents of 
his own chequered life rushing to his memory. 

“ I have been reflecting, moreover — not merely 
within the last few moments,” continued Rainford, 
“ but ever since I heard the narrative of one who 
became* an ill-doer in spite of himself, ” — looking 
significantly for an instant towards the lad, — “but 
who struggled successfully at last against tempta- 
tion, cruel attempts at coercion, and almost un- 
heard-of wretchedness, — I have been reflecting, I 
say, that society is wrong in refraining from the 
adoption of strenuous means to reform those whom 
it considers to be tbe most abandoned. The re- 
formist does not enter the criminal gaol : he consi- 
ders it to be useless. But whither should he go, if 
not there ? He should reason with himself that it is 
impossible for men willingly to cling to the unna- 
tural — the feverish oxcitementof a life of incessant 
crime, if they had any chance of adopting pursuits 
unattended with constant peril. Setting aside the 
morality of the case, nine-tenths of those very per- 
sons who sing the loudest, swear the hardest, and 
appear the most depraved, would g'adly quit a 
course that makes their conscience see a con- 
stable in every shadow. I think I can give you 
a parallel case, which will fully illustrate my 
meaning. It is the custom to vilify the Irish 
—to declare that they cling with a species of 
natural tenacity to their rags, their dirt, and 
their penury — to assert that they themselves 
are the foes to any civilizing principles which 
may be applied to them. But look at Irish 
labourers in England — look at the Irishman when 
in this country, supplied with plenty of work, 
earning adequate wages, and removed from scenes 
of political excitement. Does he not work hard ? 
is he indolent? docs he adhere lovingly to rags and 
misery? No such thing ! Well, then, it is equally 
absurd to suppose that criminals cling with affec- 
tion to crime, prisons, and an existence harassed 
by constant apprehensions. Remove the thief or 
the housebreaker from the sphere into which cir- 
cumstances have cast him, and from which he can- 
not extricate himself, — give him a chance of earning 
an honest livelihood, and of redeeming his cha- 
racter, — and in nine cases out of ten, he may be 
reclaimed. There are, of course, exceptions to all 
rules 5 but I am convinced, from all I have seen 
and heard, that I am now speaking of a rule, and 
not of the exceptions. Well, then, these considera- 
tions leM mo back to the starting point which I 
chose ; and I repeat my former words, — that were 
some man to devote himself to the visitation not 
only of the dwellings of the honest poor, but also 
the haunts of crime, and the abodes of vice, the deep 
sinks of impurity, and even the felons* gaols them- 
selves, he would b© able to effect an immense 


amount of good. Yon may be surprised to hear 
such sentiments come from my lips ” 

“ I am delighted — ineffably delighted 1” exclaimed 
Lord Ellingham, speaking with the enthusiasm of 
unfeigned joy ; “ and I agree with every opinion you 
have put forth. I see that our laws are miserably 
deficient, while they seek only to punish and not 
to reform — that our legislators are short-sighted 
if not actually wicked, in neglecting to adopt means 
to prevent crime by reforming the criminal, rather 
than encourage turpitude by rendering the criminal 
a desperate outcast.” 

“ Oh ! my dear brother,” cried Tom Rain joyfully, 
** how happy I am to hear you thus express your 
adhesion to those theories which I ha\e so rapidly 
glanced at. And are not you a legislator of Eng- 
land — an lieroditaiy legislator ? and do you owe 
nothing to your country ? Believe me, when I de- 
clare that were you to apply your intellect— your 
talents — your energies, to this great question, you 
would render your name so illustrious that the 
latest posterity would mention it with veneration 
and gratitude ! ** 

“Rest well assured, Thomas, that these words 
of your’s shall not be thrown away upon me,” re- 
turned Arthur solemnly. 

“ And, on my side — humble individual that I am, 
and that I intend ever to remain added Rainford, 
with a significant glance towards the Earl, “ my 
resolution is fixed to make some atonement in an- 
other part of the world for all the bad deeds I have 
committed in this. Should I reach America in 
safety, it will be my task to reduce to practice some 
of these theories which I have just now broached; 
and I believe that the results will fulfil all my ex- 
pectations. 55 * 

* Mr. Brandon, m liis admirable preface to Mr. Miles’s 
work on Poverty, Mendicity, and Crime, places on record 
tbe ensuing observations 

“It is a generally-admitted axiom that among tbe un- 
educated, tbe human mind is more prone to evil than 
virtue; how greatly, then, must vice be disseminated, 
and tbe evil propensities encouraged, by persons of all 
descriptions, from tbe hardened murderer to the truant- 
playing apprentice, mingling and without one admonitory 
antidote to check them, all unemployed, all uneducated 
in the proper school of morality. Tbe idlers, tyros in 
crime, or petty misdemeanants, bo they boys or adults, 
will listen With eager curiosity to the gossiping of the 
old and hardened offenders, while relating to each other 
the exploits they had achieved, or when giving instruc- 
tion how to escape detection in certain situations, which 
from thoir own experience they have been led to conceive 
the best, and to hear them plot fresh depredations to be 
committed as soon as they shall have finished the term 
of their captivity, or be set at large upon a verdict ot 
‘not guilty;* what but evil can arise from such a state 
of congregating? the mind cannot fail to become con- 
taminated in some degree, even in the best disposed 
among them j whilst others, incited by the picture of plea- 
sure they have described in the event of a successful en- 
terprise, and from the encouragement given to the grow- 
ing desires by the hardened wretches, enter recklessly 
into the path ot vice as soon as they hay© turned their 
backs on the prison door ; future accomplices and compa 
nions of the ‘ gaol bird,* who had boon their tutor; com 
mencmg their career peihaps by a robbery planned 
whilst in prison. Minds, not over strong nor sufficiently 
guarded by moral education, are easily led astray, and 
the very punishment they are enduring as a requital for 
faults committed, will be used as the rudder by which 
they are steered to crime, in persuading them that they 
arc aggrieved victims instead of criminals paying the 
penalty due to offended justice. This is the certain effect 
of the present system, and to expect any thing like re. 
pentane© or thorough reform in a criminal, would ba 
ridiculous. 
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“ There is no doubt of it — oh l there is no doubt I” 
exclaimed Jacob Smith, catching the enthusiasm 
which now animated him who was once — and so 
lately— a lawless highwayman, but whom circum- 
stances, and the never altogether crushed senti- 
ments of a rightly constituted mind, had suddenly 
imbued with the hope of atoning for the past by 
means of the good which he meditated towards his 
fellow-creatures. 

“ Poverty is a fertile source of crime,” observed 
Lord Ellingham; “ but then it is declared that many 
are poor only through their own idleness. How 
are such persons to be reformed ? I am prepared to 
answer the question. Education will teach them 
the value of industry, and the necessity of rendering 
themselves independent of parochial relief and olee- 
mosynary assistance. If a child offend, we say, 
* He knows no better .* The uneducated individual is 
as ignorant of the real principles of right and wrong 
as the lisping child ; and therefore must instruction 
—•not merely religious, but an enlightened species 
of education — be provided for the millions.”* 

“In a work published some time since, winch is genei ally 
considered authentic, ‘The Autobiography of James 
Hardy Vaux,’ a notorious thief, is the following anecdote, 
which, as it corroborates and is illustrative of the facts 
above stated, namely, that vice is taught m prison, is 
here inserted.— 

“He (Vaux) had in a most systematic manner robbed 
jewellers’ shops, and, as he conceived, every one of note 
had fallen under his lash. He was at length taken up 
for stealing a gold snuff-box, and committed to Newgate, 
wheie he made acquaintance with two brothers, both of 
the^ same profession as his own, and committed for a 
similar offence; they were very communicative to each 
other, and Vaux discovered that there were some of his 
favourite shops which had escaped his notice. ‘They 
pointed out,* says the text, ‘about half a dozen shops 
which it appeared I had omitted to visit, arising either 
from their making no display of their goods, ©? <Jrstn their 
being situated in private streets where I had i> . idea of 
finding such trades. Although 1 had little hopes of ac- 
quittal, it was agreed that in the event of my being so 
fortunate that I should visit these tradesmen I had 
overlooked, and I promised, in case 1 was successful, to 
make them a pecuniary acknowledgment in return for 
their information.’ He was farther instructed in what 
manner to proceed, and what sort of goods to order, and 
a Mr, Belger, a first-rate jeweller In Piccadilly, was par- 
ticularly recommended to his notice as a good flat- He 
succeeded m getting acquitted, and in robbing the shops 
pointed out to his notice, when* like a ‘man of honour,* 
he did not fail to perform his promise to the two brothers 
—his associates in Newgate. The good flat he robbed 
more than once, and once too often, for Yaux was disco- 
vered by Ixim at last, and through his instrumentality 
convicted.” 

# Mr. Brandon has these remarks in his Preface, just 
quoted from Poverty is one of the great causes, and 
proceeds from both public and private abuse. It is the 
originator of minor crime, when it* arises from want of 
employment commensurate to earn sufficient to maintain 
a large and growing family so often to be found in tho 
hovels of the poor; of the greater offences, when it is 
owing to idleness, and a total dislike to labour, of which 
there are but too many instances, the individuals never 
attempting to work more days than will procure food, 
and of that a scant portion for the family, whilo for their 
particular self they make up the deficiency by a quantity 
of those pernicious spirits so destructive to health, and 
become besotted the lest of their time, until they are 
compelled to labour for a supply ot provision; at length 
work fails altogether, either fiorn a slackness in trade, 
fir the party having become too enfeebled or besotted to 
use proper care and exertion. Then, with poverty staring 
him in the face, his favourite liquor refused, and he 
turned out of the same house in which he had squandered 
so much, when flashed with cash, he becomes half mad, 
the Inflamed 'state of his mind from drink adding to it, 
the wretches he had associated with in his boozing 


* -- 

“It is for you. to urge those great and glorious 
points in the proper place — in the Parliament o f 
England ! ” said Rainford : “ and, I repeat, posterity 
will honour your name ! ” 

“ I am not such a hypocrite as to deny the ex- 
istence of those charms which a laudable ambition 
possesses,” returned Arthur; “no selfish con- 
siderations will, however, influence me in the public 
couise which I am now determined to adopt. But 
I am forgetting, dear Thomas, that this prolonged 
discourse on an exciting topic may be prejudicial to 
you, weak and enfeebled as you are. Let us not, 
therefore, pursue the theme at present ; it is now 
growing late — and yon stand In need of repose. 
Jacob and myself will watch by your bed-side.” 

Rainford pressed his brother’s hand, and com- 
posed himself to woo the advance of, slumber. 

In about ten minutes he was fast asleep ! 

The Earl of Ellingham was seated close by tlie 
head of the bed : Jacob drew a stool near the foot, 
and the two observed a profound silence. 

The Earl looked at liis watch : it was half-past 
ton o’clock. 

The lamp burnt upon the table. 

Suddenly, slow and heavy steps were heard be- 
neath — as if some one were ascending the flight of 
stairs under the floor. 

Lord Ellingham placed his finger upon bis lips to 
enjoin Jacob to maintain the strictest silence, and 
then instantly extinguished the light. 

In another moment some one was heard pre- 
paring to raise the trap-door — a proceeding which 
Arthur did not attempt to thwart. He knew that 
if the person or persons now approaching were de- 
barred the ingress which was sought, the front 
door would be tbe alternative next essayed; and 
i he therefore resolved that, come what might, he 
would endeavour to capturo and secure any in- 
truders whose presence threatened in any way to 
interfere with his plans. 

| Theso calculations were all weighed in a single 
moment by the energetic and brave young noble- 
man. 

The trap-door was raised slowly — the carpet was 
thrust aside from the aperture by the arm of him 

hours, being of the worst description, giving bad advice, 
he is tempted and falls. — But there are others who strug- 
gle in vain, and can only get a partial employ at moat ; 
who find, strive to their utmost, they cannot gain suffi- 
cient to drive ‘the gaunt wolf, famine’ from the door, 
and are doomed to behold the wifo and children of their 
love, dearer to them than life, in a state of starvation— 
what wonder that they should be induced to steal food 
to soften the cravings of hunger, and alleviate the bitter 
cries of the young and helpless infants ? Parental af- 
fection is strong, and what for himself a man would scorn 
to do, for the sake of his poor and suffering child lie 
rushes to, and rather than behold Ins family dying in the 
agony of starvation, he begins by robbing victuals ,* for 
this he is placed in prison with a set of reckless vaga- 
bonds, by whom he is taught to become as degraded as 
themselves, and crime following crime, he stops not till 
he rises to the acme of his profession. Whereas, if this 
description of prisoners had been kept apart, he would 
have returned to society nothing the worse for his incar- 
ceration.— Early marriages are one of the great causes of 
poverty, a folly to which the labouring classes are greatly 
addicted, getting large families before they are enabled 
by their strength or abilities to maintain them. Hr 
Granville made a very curious table showing the ages 
at which they marry and as his calculation is made upon 
his Lying-in Hospital Practice, which is confined to the 
lower classes, none else taking the benefit of such insti- 
tutions, it is confirmatory of the fact, and of the extent of 
this evil.” 
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who was ascending ; and a light suddenly gleamed j 
from beneath. j 

The Intruder carried a lamp in his hand. ; 

Arthur and Jacob Smith maintained the most j 
death-like silence — the former nerved for the Irving j 
scene, the latter ready to sink with apprehension 
on account of Itainford, who still slept soundly. 

Having removed the carpet from the aperture,— 
a task which occupied nearly a minute, as the in- 
truder held the lamp in his left hand and was com- 
pelled to support the trap-door in a half-open 
position with his head or back, while he worked 
with the right hand, — the individual — for Lord El- 
lingliam was by this time pretty well satisfied that 
only one person was approaching — prepared to 
ascend into the room. 

But the moment he had removed the carpet, and 
advanced another step or two upwards, the lamp 
was dashed from his hand, and he was violently 
seized by the collar, in the powerful grasp of Lord 
Ellingham, who exclaimed at the same instaufc, 
Be silent— or you are a dead man i ,} 

The individual thus captured, uttered a low 
growl, hut said nothing. 

Ho. 25 * »• — Mysteries of Ijonbon- 


Then, quick as thought, and with a degree ©1 
strength which astonished even him who exercised 
it, the Earl drugged the man up the steps into the 
room, but fortunately without awaking the soundly- 
sleeping Rain ford. 

All this took place amidst the most ptofound 
darkness, bo it remembered; but, acting with won- 
derful energy and piesence of mind, Arthur dragged 
the man along the floor of the bed-chamber into the 
laboratory ; and then, without relaxing his hold, he 
exclaimed, “Jacob, light the lamp and bring U 
hither 1 ” 

“Jacob I” muttered the prostrate Intruder, “Ja- 
cob!” 

“ Silence 1 ” cried the Earl. “ You are in the grasp 
of a desperate man,” he added in a menacing tone ; 
“ but if you mean no harm, you will receive no In- 
jury.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered, when Jacob 
Smith, having hastily relighted the lamp, entered 
the laboratory, closing the door behind him — for he 
fully comprehended the Earl’s motive in dragging 
the man. whoever he might be, away in the dark 
from the chamber where Ram ford was lying. 
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But hardly had the light of the lamp fallen upon 
the countenance of the individual who was now 
half-lying— half-sitting on the floor, restrained by 
the vigorous grasp of Lord Ellingham, who bent 
over him, — when Jacob uttered a cry of mingled 
horror and alarm, exclaiming, as he staggered bach, 
*<> mold Death'” 

The lamp fell from his hand, and was instantly 
extinguished, 

‘ CHAPTER LIX. 

THE JEW'S FAMILY. i 

I 

lx the meantime Mr. de Medina had passed & \ 
happy afternoon in company with his two daughters 
and little Charley "Watts. 

Tamar acquainted her father and sister with the 
generous conduct of Bainford towards the boy, who 
was accordingly fetched by a servant from the lodg- 
ing which he and his adopted mother had recently 
occupied in the City, 

Torn Rain’s kindness in respect to Charley made 
a deep impression upon Mr, de Medina, \vho had 
already heard and seen enongh to convince him that 
the seducer of his daughter possessed many good 
qualities ; especially a generosity of disposition 
which might have made the envy of a monarch. 

Charley had been fortunately retained in complete 
ignorance of the real cause of the protracted' ab- 
sence of him whom he called by the endearing name 
©f <c father.” He was too young to entertain suspi- 
cions or misgivings on tho subject; and the excuses 
which Tamar had constantly made to account for 
that absence, had so far satisfied his mind, that he 
entirely believed them, although he pined for the 
return of Bainford. When he beheld Tamar weep, 
which was often' — very often — he exerted himself to 
console her, throwing his little arms round her* 
neck, and yet weeping also J Even when Tamar, 
with the bitterest anguish, arrayed herself in deep 
black on the awful morning the results of which she 
could not have possibly anticipated, she had not the 
heart to exchange Charley’s coloured garments for 
the mourning ones which had been prepared for 
him. Ho — she threw them aside : she had not 
strength sufficient to place befoie her own eyes an 
evidence of the dreadful loss which she deemed her- 
self that hour to sustain ! 

The dinner-table at Mr. do Medina’s house that 
day, was gayer — oh 1 far more gay than usual ; for a 
forgiven daughter sate at the board— and Charley 
Watts was so happy to see his “ dear mamma ” 
smile once more, and to receive the positive assur- 
ance that he would meet his ** papa ” in a few days, 
that it was delightful to behold his sweet counte- 
nance animated with such heart-felt, innocent 
joy. 

The attendance of the servants was dispensed 
with, in order that the conversation might flow unre- 
servedly ; and Mr. de Medina felt the full amount 
of that pleasure which consists in pardoning, as 
Tamar experienced the ineffable happiness of being 
by a father pardoned. 

And, Esther — beauteous, amiable, generous- 
hearted Esther, — oh l she was as gay and smiling 
as she was ever wont to be in her girlhood, ere 
Tamar’s disgrace had carried sorrow into the heart 
of the family ! 

In the evening Mr* de Medina bade adieu to his 


daughters and little Charley, and departed in a 
post-chaise for Dover, according to the arrangement! 
already made. 

That night, when the sisters retired to rest, a 
touching scene occurred in Esther’s chamber ; foi 
this amiable girl led Tamar to her drawers, in which 
she showed her all the music-books and the pictures 
that had been so religiously preserved. 

Then Tamar threw herself, weeping with grati- 
tude and joy, into Esther’s arms ; and delicious was 
| the embrace of purest affection in which the sisters 
clasped each other. 

“ Oh l how can X ever repay thee for so much 
love, dearest Esther ?” murmured Tamar m a tone 
expressive of her unfeigned sincerity. 

“ By thinking of me frequently when you are 
far away,” replied Esther, the tears streaming from 
her eyes as she reflected that they were no sooner 
re-united than they were about to separate again — 
for a long, long period — perhaps for ever ! 

“ I shall never cease to think of thee, my Esther,” 
answered the elder sister, as she now began to set 
at liberty the shining masses of her rich black hair, 
preparatory to retiring to rest ; for she was to share 
Esther’s bed, little Charley being already asleep m 
an adjoining chamber, the door of communication 
being left open in case he might awake : — “ no, never 
shall I cease to think of thee, Esther !” repeated 
Tamar ; fti for thou hast always manifested so much 
devoted affection towards me— and then, too,” she 
added, casting down her blushing countenance, 
u thou hast endured so much for my sake 1” 

H Oh 1 have w© not agreed that the past is to be 
forgotten V* hastily exclaimed Esther, for a moment 
desisting from the occupation of laying aside her 
garments. w The deeds a ,re gone should 

only engage our thoughts when no hope survives 
i for the future. And how much hope is there 
yet for you /” she added, with anemphasis upon the 
pronoun. . -■? 1 

Tamar started, and gazed steadfastly npon her 
sister’s countenance ; for, apart from’that emphasis 
which was not unnoticed, there seemed something 
mournful in the sweet, liquid tones of Esther’s 
voice. 

u Hope for me ! ” exclaimed Tamar, “Yes — there 
is hope of happiness for me and for him whom 1 
love so tenderly I But you spoke, my beloved sister, 
as if there were hope for me alone — and that there 
was none for you. Ah! Esther, have no secret 
from me — for I will never henceforth refuse you my 
fullost confidence, in the letters which I shaU ad- 
dress to you so often— so very often I Esther, my 
sweet sister — you love I ” 

Tho maiden buried her countenance in Tamar’s 
bosom. 

“ X am not deceived I ” continued the latter. 
« Yes— you love, Esther ; and perhaps you are not 
loved in return ? But tell me all, and I may counsel 
you.” 

Esther murmured a name; and, as she thus whis- 
peringly pronounced it, her face was burning in its 
contact with Tamar’s bosom — so deeply did she 
blush in the confusion and shame of that confession 
of virgin love. 

“ The Earl of Ellingham I” criod Tamar, echoing 
the name which her sister had breathed. 

“ Alas 1 — yes,” answered Esther, raising her 
beauteous countenance, still suffused with the rich 
carnation hues of modesty ; “ I can conceal the truth 
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from my own heart no longer ! 
another — — ” 

“ Whom ho can never marry,” added Tamar ; 
te and therefore, my beloved sister, there is hope for 
thee*” 

« Can never marry Lady Hatfield!” exclaimed 
Esther, in a tone of profound surprise. 

** Bainford assured me that such is the ease,” con- 
tinued Tamar. “ 1 am not aware of the reason, 
because he did not volunteer an explanation; and it 
never has been my habit to question him respecting 
affairs on which he has not spoken freely of his own 
accord. But this much I can assure you — that 
Lady Hatfield and the Earl of Ellinghara will never 
he united, and that they no longer entertain even 
the idea o! such union. Bo not, therefore, perplex 
yourself relative to the cause o f their severance, my 
darling Esther ; but nourish hope — for, oh 1 it is 
delicious to feed love upon the manna of hope I 
And, believe me, the Earl of Effingham already 
surveys you with so much admiration— -already 
entertains so exalted an opinion of your character 
— already looks upon you with such respect, that he 
cannot fall to experience feelings more tender still ! ” 

“ 0 Tamar ! talk not thus — I may not listen to 
thee i ” exclaimed Esther, with fluttering heart and 
swelling bosom ; for, model of purity and innocence 
as she was, the -words of her sister excited pleasur- 
able sensations within her breast. 

And thus ever is i« with the most chaste, most 
virtuous, and most unsophisticated maiden, who 
loves for the first time 1 

“Nay — do not compel me to keep silence on a 
topic which is — which must be dear to your soul, my 
Esther,” said Tamar. “Were human beings to feel 
shame at loving, there would not be an unblushing 
cheek in the whole world, save amongst children. 
Sooner or later, dear sister, every one must feel the 
influence of that passion, which spares no oue. 
Oh 1 cold and cheerless, indeed, would this world 
he, were not the hearts of those' who have grown 
up, and who have cast aside the frivolities of child- 
hood, warmed and irradiated by the beams of Love ! 
Feel not ashamed, then, dearest Esther, on account 
of this passion which has so imperceptibly stolen 
upon thee.” 

“ But, after all you have said, Tamar,” returned 
the coy and bashful maiden, “X shall not be able to 
meet the Earl again without blushing ! And then 
— were I mad enough to indulge in such a hope as ] 
you would have me nourish— remember the differ- 
ence of our creeds ! ” 

“ Was it not the Earl himself who suggested the 
means by which matrimonial rites could be cele- 
brated between his own half-brother and myself?” 
demanded Tamar eagerly. 

“ Yes,” replied Esther, every feature of her fine 
aquiline countenance deriving additional charms 
from the crimson hues which mantled on that 
splendid face, and spread themselves over her arch- 
ing neck, her gracefully sloping shoulders, and the 
rich contours of her virgin bust, which, in the pre- 
sence of her sister, no invidious drapery now con- 
cealed: — “yes, Tamar,” she replied; “but there 
are other— oh l and far more important considera- 
tions. Consider how exalted is the rank of that 
great nobleman — and consider, also,” she added, in 
a mournful tone, “ how much our race is still de- 
spised even in this land, which boasts of an almost 
consummate emlmtior J* 


“ The Earl of Effingham, X feel convinced, de- 
spises such absurd— such pitiful prejudices,” said 
Tamar, labouring only to render her sister happy 
by means of joyous hope. fC As an enlightened man, 
he must recognise how deeply his country is In- 
debted, in respect to its wondrous prosperity, to the 
commercial enterprise and the financial skill of our 
nation. Moreover, do wo not believe in the same 
Grod ? For the Almighty whom the Christians w or- 
ship, is the same who brought our forefathers out 
of Egypt, and gave them the promised land. In a 
word, my beloved Esther, Arthur of Effingham is 
too noble-minded a being to despise you because 
you cling to the creed in which you were brought 
up ; and something tells me that my sister is des- 
tined to become the Countess of Ellmgham.” 

Esther sighed, but made no response. 

Tamar continued to discourse in the same incon- 
siderate strain for several minutes. She was actu- 
ated by the most generous motives towards her 
sister ; hut, in the enthusiasm of her affection and 
gratitude, she forgot that she might only be exciting 
hopes destined never to receive a fulfilment, and 
encouraging a passion which, after all, was per- 
haps doomed to experience the bitterness of disap- 
pointment. 

At length Esther turned towards her, and ex- 
claimed hastily, “ Tamar— if you love me, speak on 
this topic no more. It may be false shame on my , 
part, — but it seems to me that it is unmaidonly thus 
to discourse on a subject in which one, who is sepa- 
rated from me by so wide a gulf, is concerned. 
Alas I deeply do I regret that, m a moment of 
weakness, I admitted aloud that which my heart 
had not hitherto dared to whisper even to itself I 
I should have exercised more command over my- 
self. Oh l I have been foolish — very foolish to pei- 
mit such a thought even to assume the faintest 
shape in my imagination. But we will abandon the 
topic; — and again I say, Tamar — if you love me, 
renew it not ! ” 

There was a minute’s pause, at the expiration of 
which Esther began to converse gaily and rapidly 
on Tamar’s future prospects in the clime to which 
it was contemplated that herself and Bainford were 
to proceed ; and the amiable girl communicated to 
; her sister all that she had read concerning the 
United States of North America. 

This little manoeuvre on the part of Esther was 
to change the topic of discourse: and Tamar did 
not attempt to renew a subject which offended the 
maiden pride of Imr sister. 

Olil happy was Tamar to sleep beneath her 
father’s roof that night — to know, to feel that she 
was in the parental dwelling again l When she 
awoke once, while it was yet dark, she fancied that 
slie .had been dreaming— so strange did all the inci- 
dents of the preceding day appear to he — so truly 
incredible t But, as she stretched out her arms, 
they encountered the form of her sister ; and then 
— in the silence and obscurity of the njght — Tama r 
joined her hands and prayed fervently,— far, far 
more fervently than she had prayed for some .Tears 
past! 

And, Christian l darest. thou believe tnat the 
prayers of the despised Jewess were not waned 
with thine own to the throne of the Eternal t 
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CHAPTER LX. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER BLUNT’S DOMESTIC HEARTH. 

IT was the morning following the incidents just 
related ; and the scene changes to the house of Sir 
Christopher Blunt, in Jermyn Street. 

The worthy knight and his lady were seated at 
breakfast. 

The table literally groaned beneath the weight of 
the cold viands placed upon it; for the ex-lady’s- 
maid was paiticularly addicted to good things, and 
she moreover thought that it was “ quite the rage” 
to see cold fowls, ham, tongue, Peiigordpie, and all 
kinds of marmalades spread for the morning re- 
past. 

Lady Blunt was in her glory of premeditated 
negligence and studied dcshaliUcc. She was ar- 
rayed in a pea-green silk wrappei, trimmed all 
down the front with scarlet bows; and the cape 
was braided with the same glaring hue, so much 
affected by a certain Lady of Babylon. Pier cap 
was decorated with ribands likewise of scailet, and 
she wore rod slippers. Her appearance was indeed 
most flaming, as she lolled, m delightful lassitude, 
in a capacious easy chair, with her feot upon an 
ottoman. 

A stranger would hay© thought that so fine a 
lady could not possibly touch any thing more sub- 
stantial than a thin slice of toast or half a muffin 
for her breakfast ; but she had in reality paid her 
respects — and with a good will also— -to every dish 
upon the table. 

Sir Christopher was seated opposite to her, look- 
ing like a fish out of water; for, in order to please 
his dear wife — or rather, to have a little peace and 
quiet in the house — ho had consented to adorn his 
person with a light blue dressing-gown, fastened 
by a gold cord and huge tassels at the waist, and a 
pair of bright red trowsers, large and loose like a 
Bu tollman’s. Moreover, a scarlet silk cap, with a 
long gold tassel, was perched airily over his left 
ear; so that altogether ho seemed as if he were 
dressed out to enact the part of a Turk at a mas- 
querade. 

" Shall I cut you a leetle slice more ham, my 
love?” enquired Sir Christopher, in a mincing 
tone, as if ho were afraid of receiving a box on the 
ears for not speaking civilly enough. 

“ No, Sir Christopher,” answered the lady 
sharply : “ you shan’t send me a leetU ham, as 
you call it. I do n’t like the liam— and that ’s flat.” 

“ And yet, my love— that is, my dear—” remon- 
strated the knight gently, 

“ And yet what? ” demanded his wife, 

t( I think I had the pleasure of helping you three 
times, my love,” added Sir Christopher, astonished 
at his own boldness in uttering the words, the mo- 
ment they had escaped his lips. 

“Three times l” ejaculated the lady, turning as 
red as her ribands or as her husbands trowsers. 
w And M I like to be helped six times— or nine times, 
Sir Christopher— what should you say then ?” 

“Well, my love — I should say ” 

“ What should you say?” again asked the lady, 
assuming a menacing attitude, 

__ ** Why, my love — that you had a very good oppe- 
tite, responded the knight, looking as miserable I 
as if he expected eight finger nails to fasten on his I 
cheeks the very next moment. 


“ I have no appetite, Sir Christopher i ” cri«4 tim 
lady in a petulant tone, as she sank back again into 
her lounging attitude : “ three miserable bits of 
ham, and a trifle of cold pic, with may be a taste of 
the chicken, and just one cut out of the tongue ” 

“ And two eggs, my love,” suggested Sir Christo- 
pher meekly. 

“ "Well — and two tiny eggs,” continued the lady; 
— c< I am sure all that doesn’t say much for one’s 
appetite. Why, when I was at Lady Hatfield’s, I 
used to eat three great rounds of bread-and-butter, 
crustesses and all.” 

“But you aio no longer at Lady Hatfield’s, my 
angel,” said Sir Christopher, simpering; “you are 
with one who adores you — who has given you his 
name — a name, I flatter myself, that carries weight 
with it, in certain quarters ; although, when I did 
so far forget myself as to put up for Portsoken ” 

“ Now, Sir Christopher, pray let us have none of 
that nonsense, if you please ! ” interrupted Lady 
Blunt, in a tone and with a manner which showed 
that she knew full well she should be obeyed. “ I 
can’t a-boar to hear even the word Alderman men- 
tioned, ever since a lady I lived with once in the 
City talked something about the Guildhall police- 
court when she missed the silver spoons ” 

“My dear, my dear,” said Sir Christopher; “you 
forget that you are now Lady Blunt l Pray let us 
change the topic.” ’*&' 

“ Well, so wo will,” she cried sharply ; “ and I ’ll 
tell you what we ’ll talk about.” 

“ What, my best love ? ” asked the knight. 

“ Your best love ! ” almost shrieked the lady. 
i “ Then you must have other loves, if I J ra your best 1 
Oh l Sir Christopher, was it to hear this that I gave 
up every thing — all my prospects in life— to become 
yours ? ” 

“ My dear girl,” said the knight meekly, “ I most 
humbly submit to you that I do not think you had 
so very much to give up when I asked you to be- 
come Lady Blunt.” 

“ What ! do you call a good place and being my 
own mistress, nothing to give up ? ” cried Charlotte, 
“ Twenty-four guineas a-year, and the chance of 
! marrying a Duke or a Prince ! ” 

“Well — well, my love, we will not dispute,” said 
the knight, who in his heart wished to G-od that she 
never had given up the prospects she spoke of, or 
that she had married some Duke or Prince — in 
which latter case Sir Christopher would not have 
envied either his Grace or his Royal Highness, after 
the trifling experience he had already enjoyed re- 
lative to the fair one’s tempex*. 

“No — I should think you would not dispute, 
either, Sir Christopher I ” cried the vixen, tossing 
her head. “ But I was going to tell you what we 
would talk about, when you inten-upted me so 
rudely. I was going to say that I do not approve 
of that ham — or yet the chicken — or yet the 
tongue; and I do not mean to have mybieakfast 
spoilt in this way. Ring the bell, Sir Christopher.” 

“ My dearest Charlotte ” ' 

“ Ring the bell, Sir Christopher!” repeated the 
lady in a still more authoritative tone, as she looked 
daggers'— nay, regular bayonets — at her miserable 
husband. 

The knight rang the bell accordingly, gulping 
down a sigh — a very profound sigh— at the same 
time. 

A footman answered the summons. 
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“John !” said tbo^mistress of the house, j 

“ Yes, my lady,” was the reply. I 

“Tell Mrs. Bodkin to step up— immediately ” 
added the wife of Sir Christopher’s rash choice. 

« Yes, my lady — and the footman disappeared, 
thanking his stars that he was not “in for it,”— the 
bad humour of his mist-css being very evident in- 
deed. 

In due time Mrs. Bod rin made her appearance, 
in the shape of a stout, matronly-looking female, 

“ of a certain age,” as a housekeeper ought to be ; 
— for Mrs. Bodkin was neither more nor less than 
that high female functionary in the establishment. 

“ Mrs. Bodkin I ” said Lady Blunt, endeavouring 
to distort her really pretty face into as stern an ex- 
pression as possible. 

“ Yes, my lady,” returned the housekeeper. 

“ That ham is detestable, Mrs. Bodkin.” 

“ Indeed, my lady.” 

“ The cold fowls abominable ! ” 

“ Sure now, my lady 1 ” 

“ And the tongue frightful I ” 

“ Lawk-a-daisy ! — your ladyship do n’t say so i ” 

“ I do say so, though, Mrs. Bodkin ! ” cried Sir 
Christopher's better half; “ and I just tell you what 
it is — I do n’b mean to have my breakfast spoilt in 
this way ; and if yon can’t find tradesmen who T1 
supply good things ” 

“Why, please your ladyship,” interrupted the 
housekeeper, quite astounded at these accusations 
against comestibles which she knew to be excellent : 
“Mr. Smuggs, who sent in the ham and tongue, is 

purveyor to His Majesty; and ” 

“ Then if His Majesty chooses to put up with Mr. 
Smuggs’s rubbish, Lady Blunt will not ' ” exclaimed 
the mistress of the house, glancing indignantly, 
first at the petrified Mrs. Bodkin and then at the 
dumb-founded Sir Christopher. 

There was, as roman cists say, an awful pause. 
Mrs. Bodkin knew not whether she were standing 
on her head or her heels : Sir Christopher was in an 
equally strange state of bewilderment as to whether 
he had heard aright or was labouring under a delu- 
sion; and Lady Blunt was triumphant in the im- 
pression she had evidently made upon her audience. 

“But, my dear angel— my love,” at length stam- 
mered the knight, “surely you will not— that is, 
you cannot— 1 appeal to you, my sweet, as a wo- 
man of sound judgment ” 

“Bound fiddlestick, Sir Christopher!” inter- 
rupted her ladyship contemptuously. “I know 
what I am saying, and I mean what I say. Mrs. 
Bodkin, I order you once for all not to deal no more 
at Smuggs’s ; and if you can’t choose good things, 
you’d better pack up your things and go about your 
business.” 

Now it happened that Mrs. Bodkin had managed, 
during long years of servitude and by rigid economy, 
to scrape together a very comfortable independence ; 
and, feeling that she wax independent, she did not 
choose, as she afterwards observed to a friend, “ to 
put up witlnany of missus’s nonsense.” 

“ Go about my business, eh I ” she accordingly ex- 
claimed. “ Well, ma’am — the sooner I do that the 
better, I think: for since I can’t give saytisfaction 
bore, I ’d much raytlier resign at once.” 

“ Resign I ” echoed Lady Blunt, again turning as 
red as her ribands. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” continued the housekeeper; e< re- 
sign 1 said ; and you ought to know that ’s the right 


word— for I b’lieve you was n’t always used to sit 
m the parlour.” 

“ Oh i you wretch ! ” exclaimed Lady Blunt, now 
manifesting a violent inclination to go off into 
hysterics. “ Sir Christopher ! can you sit there and 
hear me insulted by that owdacious woman ? Turn 
her out of the house, Sir Christopher— let her bun- 
dle, neck and crop, this minute ! ” 

“ I rayther think there’s no need for bundling in 
the matter,” said the indignant Mrs. Bodkin. “ Sir 
Christopher is too much of a gentleman to ill-treat 
me, after being eleven years in his sei vice come next 
A.perii. But I do n’t require no faviours at your 
hands, ma’am — leastways, I would n’t except them 
if they was offered.” 

And in a most stately manner Mrs. Bodkin 
walked out of the room, leaving the door wide open 
behind her. 

“Sir Christopher! ” exclaimed Lady Blunt, burst- 
ing into tears — but tears of rage, and not shame. 

“ Yes, my love,” said the knight, who was ren- 
dered so nervous by this scene that ho appeared to 
be labouring under incipient delirium tremens. 

“ You ’re a brute, Sir Christopher ! ” cried the 
angel m the pea-green wrapper and the red bows. 

“ My dear ! — my love ! ” stammered tho knight. 

“ It was not my fault— you brought it on yourself— 

I really think ” 

“ Oh ! I did, did I ? ” screeched Charlotte ; and, 
unable to control the fury of her passion, she 
daited upon Sir Christopher, adown whose cheeks 
tho marks of her nails were in anothei moment 
rendered most disagreeably visible. 

“Lady Blunt!” vociferated the miserable man, 
struggling to extricate himself from the power of 
tho fury. 

“There ! now I ’ve taught you not to nag me on 
another time,” said Charlotte, tluowing herself back 
into her chair, already sorry and ashamed for what 
she had done, but too deeply imbued with vulgar 
and mean-spirited pride to manifest the least proof 
of such compunction. 

Sir Christopher wiped his bleeding face with his 
cambric pocket-handkerchief: but his heart was 
too full to speak. He felt all the indignity which 
he had just sustained— and yet he had not courage 
enough to resent it. 

The embarrassment of the newly-married pair 
was relieved, or rather interrupted, by a loud and 
unusually long double knock, which at that moment 
awoke every echo, not only in tho house itself, but 
also half-way up Jermyn Street. 

A few minutes elapsed, and then the footman 
entered the breakfast-parlour to announce to Sir 
Christopher that a gentleman, who had been shown 
into the drawing-room, wished to speak to him im- 
mediately upon most nrgent business. 

At the same time the servant placed upon the 
table a card, bearing the name Captain O’Blun- 

DERBUSS. 

“ Tell the gentleman I ’ll be with him in a mo- 
ment, John,” said Sir Christopher, 

The servant bowed and retiied. 

“Do you know who he is?” asked Lady Blunt. 
“No, I do not,” responded the knight, more sul- 
kily than he had ever yet dared to speak to his 
wife, 

“ Como, now, Sir Christopher,” exclaimed her la- 
dyship; “do n’t have any of your ill-humours wit!* 
me, because I can’t a-bear thorn. Say you : re sorcyf 
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for* what you ’ve done, and I ’ll not only forgive you, 
but also patch your face for you with diakkulum. 
plaster. Come, now — do what I tell you.” 

And as her ladyship seemed to examine her finger 
nails, as she spoke, in a manner which portended 
lier leadiness to make another onslaught, the miser- 
able husband muttered a few words of abject apo- 
logy for an offence which he had not committed, 
and the amiable Charlotte vouchsafed a pardon 
which she should rather have besought than be- 
stowed. 

Then there was a little fond — or rather foolish 
kissing and hugging; and this farce being con- 
cluded, the lady hastened to fulfil hei piomise rela- 
tive to the diachylon plaster. 

When this operation was likewise ended, Sir 
Christopher cast a rueful glance into the looking- 
glass over the mantel ; and never did a more miser- 
able wight see reflected a more woefully patched 
countenance. The wretchedness depicted on that 
face, apart from the long slips of plaster stuck upon 
the cheeks, contrasted in a most ludicrous fashion 
with the absurd splendour of the knight’s morning 
attire; and, to use a common phrase, he wished 
himself at the devil, as he wended his mournful 
way to the drawing-room. 


„ CHAPTER h XL 

CAPTAIN O’BLUNDEEBUSS. 1 

Captain Q’Bltjnderbuss was a gentleman of 
Irish extraction, and, according to his own account, 
possessed of vast estates in the Emerald Island ; 
but it was evident to all his friends that the rents 
were very irregularly paid, inasmuch as their gal- 
lant proprietor was frequently under the necessity 
of soliciting the loan of a guinea, and when he could 
not obtain that sum, his demand would suddenly 
drop to half-a-crown or even eigliteon-pence. 

But whenever the Captain talked of his estates, 
no one ventured to suggest a doubt relativo to their 
existence; for the gallant officer was a notorious 
duellist, having been engaged as principal in thirty- 
seven of those pleasant little contests, and as second 
in ninety- two more. 

He was about forty-five years of age, and of ex- 
ceedingly fierce appearance. His crown was entirely 
bald ; but huge bushes of red hair stuck out be- 
tween his temples and liis ears — enormous whis- 
kers of the same meteoric hue and portent covered 
half his face — and a formidable pair of moustaches, 
red also, curled ominously over Ms upper lip, the 
ends being twisted and greased so as to look like j 
two small tails. 

In person he was tall, thin, but not ill- made. He 
held himself particularly upright ; and as he wore a 
military undress coat, all frogged and braided in 
the Polish fashion, and grey trousers with red stripes 
down the legs, he really looked like what he called 
himself and was called by others— namely, a Cap- 
tain. 

But he was not wont to be more explicit relative 
to his military services than he was definite concern- 
ing the locality of his estates. No one knew, and 
assuredly no one ever ventured to ask him* to what 
regiment he bad belonged. He stated himself to be 
unattached ,* and that was sufficient. 


We should, as faithful chroniclers, observe that it 
had been whispered — but then, scandal is so rife in 
this wicked world!— that Captain O’Blunderbuss 
was never in the army at all, and that his formidable 
name was merely an assumed one ; and the newsmon- 
gers who propagated these reports behind the gal- 
lant gentleman’s back, not only ridiculed the idea of 
his estates, but actually carried their malignant 
spite so far as to insinuate that he was once the 
driver of a jaunting-car in Dublin, and at that period 
bore the name of Teddy O’Flaherty. 

Be all this as it may, it is nevertheless very cer- 
tain that Captain O’Blunderbuss was a great man 
about town — that he was nodded to by loungers m 
the Paik — shaken hands with by dandies in Bond 
i Street — and invariably chosen as a second in every 
duel that took place on Wormwood Scrubs, Wim- 
bledon Common, or Battersea Fields. 

Such was the terriblo individual who was stand- 
ing on the rug, in a most ferocious attitude, when 
Sir Christopher Blunt entered the drawing-room. 

The Captain desisted from twirling his mous- 
taches, and indulged in a good long stare at the 
knight, whose half-ludicrous, half-doleful appear- 
ance was certainly remarkable enough to attract an 
unusual degree of attention. 

“ You resavved my car-r-d, Sir Christopher 
Blunt?” said the Captain, speaking in a strong 
Irish accent, and rattling the r in a truly menacing 
manner. 

“ Yes, sir— I received the card of Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss,” replied Sir Christopher, not knowing 
what to think or make of his strange visitor, 

" And, sure, I’m Capthain O’Blunther-r-bass ! ” 
exclaimed the military gentleman, twirling his 
moustache; “and I’ve come on the par-rt of my 
friend Capthain Mcrthaunt — an honour-r-able man, 
Sir-r Christopher Blunt ! ” added the gentleman 
emphatically, looking awfully fierce at the same 
time, just as if the unfortunate knight entertained 
the idea of questioning the honour of Captain Mor- 
daunt. 

“ I — I’ve no doubt of it, sir,” stammered the 
intimidated Blunt, looking more wretched in 
proportion as the tone of his visitor became more 
excited. 

“ By the power-rs, I’m glad ye don’t doubt it ! ” 
cried the Captain ; * oryon’d find yerself desayved in 
yer man. Well, Sir-r Christopher, the shor-t and 
the long of the affair is just this : — My friend Cap- 
thain Mordauut feels himself aggraved on behalf of 
his sisther-r, and lie’s put the little business into 
my hands to manage for-r him,” 

u I’m convinced that Captain Mordaunt could not 
have chosen a better friend, Captain O’Blunder- 
buss,” said the knight, scarcely able to utter a word, 
so sorely was he oppressed by vague alarms. “But 
I hope — that is, I mean, I — in a word ” 

“ What do ye mane?” demanded the Captain, ad- 
vancing a pace or two towards the knight. 

“ Oh ! nothing — only ” stammered Sir Chris- 
topher, dodging round the table, for fear that the 
formidable O’Blunderbuss intended an attack upon 
him. 

“Only what, man?” vociferated the Captain, 
** Sure, now, ye don’t think I’m afther ayting ve 
up i” 

“ No — oh l no ! I’m not afraid of any gentleman 
I eating me, exactly,” observed Sir Christopher. “But 
I if you would state the object of your visit — — ” 
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“ Be Jasus ! and that's soon done l” exclaimed' 
Captam 0 ‘Blunderbuss. “ The shor-rt facts is 
these: — Capthain Morthaunt is mightily attached 
to his sisther-r, Miss Julia, who’s a most amiable 
lady — for I ’ve jist been breakfasting withher-r and 
her-r brother at their lodgings in Half Moon Street, 
Miss Morthaunt, as per-rhaps you are aware, re- 
turned home to her father’s mansion — a sweet 
place, by the bye, in Connamar-r-ra — when you de- 
sayyed her in the most gross — the most infamous 
manner, by running away with a lady’s-maid instead 
of her dear self ” 

<c Captain O’Blunderbuss,” said Sir Christopher, 
( f she of whom you speak is now Lady Blunt.” 

“ And much good may she do ye, Sir Christo- 
pher ! ” exclaimed the Captain. “ But, as I was say- 
ng, Miss Morthaunt comes back to London again, 
smar-rting under tbe influence of her wrongs, 
which her brother has resolved to avenge. And, 
therefore, Sir Christopher, you’ll be so good as jist 
to say whether it shall be on Wor-rmwood Scr-rubs 
or Wimbledon Common ; and we ’ll be there punc- 
tual to-morrow morning at eight o’clock.” 

The worthy knight looked perfectly aghast. He 
began to understand the real drift of Captain ! 
0 ’Blunderbuss’s visit ; and he entertained the most 
unmitigated abhorrence of the mere idea of a 
duel. 

“ Well, Sir Christopher, say the wor-rd !” resumed 
the gallant gentleman with as much unconcern as 
if he were making arrangements for a party of plea- 
sure. “ But per-rhaps ye’d like to consult a friud 
— or refer-r me to him. That’s the best wav’ 
Leave it to your frind and me; and we’ll settle 
everything so comfortable that you ’ll not have the 
least throuble in the wor-rld. You can get your 
breakfast a thrifle earlier than usual 

“ Breakfast! ” echoed Sir Christopher, in a deep 
sepulchral tone ; “ breakfast — when one is going 
out to be shot at J” 

“ Be the power-rs ! and why not ? ” demanded the 
warlike Captain. “ But here we are, wasting our 
precious time, while we ought to be settling the 
little business and thrying the pistliols at the 
Gallery.” 

“ The pistols I ” groaned Sir Christopher, his 
visage lengthening most awfully, and his under- 
jaw completely dropping through intense alarm. 

“ Be Jasus! and what would ye fight with, if it 
is n t pisthols?” cried the Captam, 

“ But pistols — pistols are so apt to-— to — kill 
people,” observed the knight, shaking from head to 
foot. 

“ Is it afraid ye are?” demanded Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss, twirling his moustache, as he surveyed Sir 
Christopher with cool contempt. 

“ I do not admit such an imputation,” answered 
the knight ; “ but I will not fight with this mad-cap 
Mordaunt. The law shall be my protection. I am 
my own master — I married whom I chose — and I 
will not be bullied by any man living.” 

The astonishment depicted on the countenance of 
Captain O’ Blunderbuss, as these words met his ears, 
was mistaken by the knight for a feeling of appre- 
hension ; and thus he had grown bold, or at least 
energetic in Ms language, as he had proceeded. 

“ Yes, sir,” he added emphatically, “the law shall 
protect me.” 

“ Is it shir-rking that ye mane?” asked the Cap- 
tain. “ Becase, if it is, I shall feel myself bound to 


administer a daccnt drubbing to ye, Sir Christo- 
pher. Why, sir—- it ’s a rale insult to me to refuse 
to fight with my frind ! ” 

And, as ho uttered these words, the Captain ad- 
vanced in a menacing fashion towards the knight. 

“ Keep off, sir ! do n’t attempt violence against 
me!” exclaimed Sir Christopher Blunt, rushing 
towards the fire-place to seize the poker. “ 1 ’ll not 
stand it, Captain O’Blundeibuss — I have been a 
Sheriff in my time — I once put up for Poitsoken — 
and I ’ll not submit to any insult.” 

“ Then name your frind, sir ! ” thundered the gal- 
lant officer; “oi'-r I’ll not lave a whole bone in 
your skm.” 

“ Well — 1 will, I will! ” ejaculated Sir Christo- 
pher, anxious to get nd of his fire-eating visitor on 
any terms. “ Go to my nephew, Mr. Frank Curtis: 
he has killed his man often enough — according to 
Ins own account ” 

“ Be the power-rs ! that jist suits Me to a tay i ” 
exclaimed the Captain; “for may be he and me 
could jist amuse ourselves with an exchange of 
shots afther you and my frind Morthaunt have set- 
tled your own small tlnifie, ’T would be a perfect 
God-send to me ; and I ’ve no doubt your nev-vy will 
be of the same mind. Where does he hang out?” 

Sir Christopher hastily mentioned the address of 
Mr. Frank Curtis; and Captam O’Blunderbuss 
stalked away, hugely delighted at the idea of being 
about to form the acquaintance of a gentleman 
every way so worthy of his friendship as the knight’s 
nephew appeared to be. 

Fierce indeed was the aspect of Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss as he matched through the stieets to the 
address indicated by the kn ght; and to the great 
joy of the military gentleman, he found, on his ar- 
rival, that Mr. Frank Curtis was at home. 

“ But he ’s not up yet, sir,” said the spruce-look- 
ing tiger who opened the front door at which the 
Captain had given one of his tremendous double 
knocks. 

“ Hover mind, my boy,” exclaimed the visitor in 
an awe-inspiring tone. “ Your masther will be glad 
to see me, or I ’m mightily desayved.” 

“What name shall 1 say, sir?” inquired tbe 
tiger, 

“Faith l and I’ll just take my name up along 
with me, my lad,” returned the Captain. “ Which 
floor may it be now ® ” 

“ First floor, sir, — and the bed-room’s at the 
back.” 

“By Jasus ! you ’re a smar-rt lad, and a credit to 
your masther 1 ” exclaimed the Captain. “ The next 
time I come, I ’ll make yo a piesent of sixpence.” 

And with these words Captain O’Blunderbuss 
marched up stairs. 

Oil reaching the landing, he knocked at the back- 
room door with his fist, as if he wero practising 
how to fell an ox; and to this peremptory sum- 
mons an invitation to “come iu” was returned. 

The Captain accordingly stalked into the chamber, 
where Mr, Frank Curtis was breakfasting in bed, a 
table well spread being drawn up close by the side 
of his conch. 

“ Be Jasus i I knew you was a boy afther my own 
heart! ” ejaculated the Captain, as he caught sight 
of a bottle of whiskey which stood near the tea- 
pot; then, closing the door, he advanced up to the 
bed, and, pulling off his buckskin glove, said, 
“ Misther Curtis, here ’s my hand. Tip ns your’s my 
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boy— and le., ’s know each other without any moie 
pother.” 

Mr. Frank Curtis accepted the proffered hand 
with delight; for the amiable deportment of the 
visitor now relieved his mind from the vague fears 
that had been excited in it by the unceremonious 
entry and ferocious appearance of the Captain. 

“And how are ye, Mistlier Curtis?” continued 
this gentleman, drawing a chair close to the bed, 
and depositing his gloves in his hat, and his hat on 
the table. 

« Quite blooming, old fellow, tliank’ee ! ” returned 
* Frank, to whom all this familiarity was by no 
means displeasing. “But what will you take? 
shall I ring for another cup, and plate? or will you 
take a dram of the whiskey ? ” 

“The potheen, my boy— the potheen for me 1” 
exclaimed the Captain, grasping the bottle. 

“You’ll find it rather good, I fancy,” said Curtis. 

“ My friend the Russian Ambassador sent it round 

last night, with his best respects ” 

“ And my respects to him and to you both ! ” 
cried the Captain : then, having drained his glass, 
he drew a long breath, and said, “ Be Jasus ! that ’s 
borne of the right sor-rt 1 ” 

“Help yourself then, old fellow!” said Frank, 
in as free and easy a manner as if ho had known his 
visitor all his life. “ I can get plenty more where 
that came from. Old Brandyokouski, the Polish 
Ambassador’s butler, has had orders to give me the 
entire run of his mastei’s celler ; for me and his Ex- 
cellency are as thick as two thieves. He is pester- 
ing me from morning to night to dine with him ” 

“ Ho wonther, Misther Curtis ! ” interrupted the 
Captain ; “for yon ’re the most agreeable jintleman 
I ’ve the honour to be acquainted with.” 

“ And what ’s your name, old boy ? ” asked Frank, 
as he proceeded with his breakfast. 

“Captain O’Blunderbuss, at your service, my dear 
frind,” was the answer, while the individual who 
gave it helped himself to another glass of the 
whiskey, which was certainly the best that the 
Stilton Cheese round the corner could supply. 

“ Delighted to form your acquaintance, Captain ! ” 
exclaimed Curtis, suddenly becoming a trifle less 
familiar,— for the name was well known to him, in 
connexion too with the notoriety of a duellist. 

“ And might I inquire what business ” 

“Oh! we’ll talk about that presently,” inter- 
rupted the Captaiu. “ Your uncle, Sir-r Christo- 
pher Blunt, recommended you to me in the strongest 
ter-rms— the most fiatter-ring ter-rms, I may 
say ” 

“ Indeed I ” ejaculated Mr. Curtis, with unfeigned 
surprise — for he had not seen, nor spoken to the 
knight for some weeks. 

“ Be the power-rs ! he gave you a splmdid char- 
r-acter, Misther Curtis ! ” cried Captain O’Blunder- 
buss; “ and it was quite longing to know ye, I was. 
But we ’ll talk on business presently. I ’m in no 
hurry — and we ’ll have a cozie chat first. May be 
my name is not altogether strange to ye ? ” 

“ By no means,” answered Curtis, now thoroughly 
convinced that the object of his new friend’s visit 
was altogether of an amicable character. “ I have 
; heard of your renown, and must say that I have 
envied it. But I ’ve done a little in the same line 
myself— chiefly in France, though. I ’ll be bound 
the name of the Marquis of Soupe-Maigre is not 
unknown to you.” 


“ Yes — I ’ve heard spake of it,” returned the Cap* 
tain, helping himself to another glass of whiskey. 

“Well— the Duke and me fought with small 
swords for three hours one morning,” continued 
Frank; “and at length I managed to scratch the 
little finger of Ms left hand. In France, you know, 
a duel always ends when the first blood is drawn ; 
and so the Count flung away his sword, acknow- 
ledged that I ’d beat him, and we ’ve been bosom 
friends ever since.” 

“ Give me your hand, my broth of a boy ! ” ex- 
claimed the Captain : “ I was not desayved in you ! 
You ’re as fine spirited as your potheen. Why } 
be the power-rs, you ’re a confir-rmed duellist.” 

“ To be sure ! and I have killed my man, too,” re- 
sponded Frank, delighted to perceive that he had 
made a deep impression on liis companion. “ There 
was the famous Spaniard, you know — what was his 
name again? Oh! ah! Don Juan Stiletto del Gue- 
rilla! He was a dreadful fellow — the terror of all 
Paris, where he was staying when I was also there. 
Well, one evening — it was at the Xing’s fancy-ball — 
this Portuguese fellow gave himself such airs that 
there was no bearing him. He insulted all the gentle- 
men, and smirked at all the ladies. At length the 
Archbishop of Paris, who was in full canonicals, 
appealed to me to put down the insolent Italian ; I 
undertook the task — and picked a quarrel with him 
in no time. The ladies all looked upon me as one 
devoted to death : and though I say it who should n’t, 
a great deal of tender sympathy was shown towards 
me. Well, next morning me and the German met 
on the veiy top of Montreal tre; and in a quarter 
of an hour my gentleman was weltering in his 
blood. That affair won for me the love of the beau- 
tiful Countess of Dunkirk : — but she is gone down 
to the tomb — and I am left behind to mourn her 
loss!” 

And Mr. Frank Curtis took a large bite of a i 
muffin, doubtless to subdue the sigh which rose to 
his lips at this sad reminiscence. 

“Be the holy poker-r I it’s a touching business!’ | 
cried the Captain, who had by this time fully seen 
through the mendacious braggadocio of Mr, Frank 
Curtis, and had come to the conclusion that ho 
was as great a coward in reality as his uncle. 

But the gallant Captain O’Blunderbuss did not 
choose to suffer the young gentleman to perceivo 
that he understood him, as the whiskey was too 
much to his taste to allow him to lose the chance 
of emptying the bottle by a too precipitate rupture. 

Frank, firmly believing that all his fine stories 
were taken as gospel by his visitor, rattled away in 
his usual style — heaping lie upon lie at such a rate, 
that, had his falsehoods been mountains, the piling 
thereof would have outdone the feats of Titan with 
Ossa and Pelion. 

At length the Captain began to thrust in a few 
words edgeways, as the contents of the bottle got 
lower and lower. 

“Your uncle, Misther Curtis, se’ems a nice old 
jintleman. His face was rarely plasthered this 
mornin’, as if he’d been in the war-r-rs a thriflo 
or so.” 

“ Perhaps his wife had been giving him a taste 
of her claws ? ” said Frank, with a coarse giggle. 

“ Be Saint Path-rick I and that’s just what struck 
me I ” exclaimed the Captain, 

“ She’s a very devil, I know,” continued Frank. : 
“ But, I say, old fellow— what little business was 
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it tli at took you to old Sir Christopher's, and made 
him refer you to me ? ” 

“Is it the little business?” cried the Captain. 

“ Och 9 and be Jasus 1 then, it’s jist that affair of 
my friend Morthaunt, who manes to shoot Sir 
Christopher-r to-mor-r-row mor-r-r-ning before 
breakfast.” 

“ Shoot Sir Christopher 1 ” ejaculated Frank, ap- 
parently more surprised than annoyed. 

“ Or else jist get shot himself, be the powcr-rs 1” 
added Captain 0 ’Blunderbuss. “ And it ’s becase 
it’s myself that ’s Morthaunt’s frind, Sir Christo- 
pher has referred me to you as lus frind.” 

“ Then it’s a regular duel ?” said Frank, opening 
his eyes wider and wider. 

“ The purtiest little affair I ever had a finger in, 
Misther Curtis,” responded the Captain, now look- 
ing tremendously fierce; for although he had im- 
bibed at least a pint of pure spirit without expe- 
riencing the least inconvenience in respect to his 
brain, the effects were nevertheless apparent in an 
awful rubicundity of countenance : “ the purtiest 
little affair, certainly,” he continued ; “ and it now 
only remains for you and me jist to settle the 

TsTa — Mysteries op London. 


place— ‘time being of cour-rse in tbe mornln at 
eight.” 

“ And do yon mean to say that my old uncle hau 
agreed to fight this duel with Captain MordauntY” 
inquired Frank. 

“Be Jasusl it’s for you to bring him to the 
scratch, Misther Curtis ; or else ” 

“Or else what?” demanded the young gentle- 
man, oppressed by a vague presentiment of evil. 

“ Or else, be the holy poker-r l you must 
fight me ' ” returned Captain O’Blunderbuss, twirl- 
ing his moustache in the coolest and calmest manne* 
possible. 

“Fight you?” ejaculated Frank, turning ashy- 
pale. 

“ As a mattlier of cour-rse . ” answered the Cap- 
tain. “A famous duellist like Misther Curtis, can’t 
be at a loss on a point of honour.” 

“But why the devil should I fight you?*’ de- 
manded the young gentleman, Ms heart palpitating 
audibly. 

“■Why the devil shouldn’t ye? ” vociferated Cap- 
tain O’Blunderbuss. “ Answer me that, my frind ?” 

“My dear sir— it’s really— I mean, you — that is 
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I to say, I think, with all due deference ” stain- 

j meied Frank, growing every moment more and more 
I Maimed. 

j “ Be Jaws ! I ’ve said nothing T don’t mane to stick 
• to!” exclaimed the mai tial gentleman, now assuming 
an expression of countenance so fierce that Frank 
Cuitis began to have seiious misgivings that Ills visitor 
intended to assault him then and there. 

“ But, my dear Captain this proceeding ” said 

Frank, assuming a tone of excruciating politeness * 

“ Is going on beautifully, Misther Curtis. And so, 
ns you seem to have a little delicacy in putting your- 
self too for-rward in the matther,” continued the Cap- 
tain, “we’ll jist say Battersea Fields, to-morrow 
mornin’, at eight o’clock. Good bye, Misther Curtis.” 

• W ith these words the Captain took up his hat, and 

stalked majestically out of the room, banging the door 
violently after him. 

Frank Curtis fell back in his bed, and gave vent to 
his feelings in a deep groan. 

The door opened again with a crash ; and the Cap- 
tain thmst in his inflamed visage, exclaiming, “Ye’ll 
lemember, Misther Curtis, that I hould ye responsible 
in this matther ; and that if ye can’t bring the uncle 
to the scratch, ye must come yourself ; or, be Jasus ! 
I ’ll be afther ye to the inds of the ear-rtk ! ” 

The head was withdrawn again, and the door once 
more slammed violently. 

Frank Curtis gave a hollow moan, thrust himself 
down in the hed, and drew the clothes over his face, 
as if to shut out some dreadful spectre from his sight. 

CHAPTER LXIJ. 

frank’s embarrassments. 

Thus remained Sir. Frank Curtis for some minutes— 
each moment expecting that the bed-room door would 
again open, and that the voice of the terribly Irishman 
would once more convey some hideous menace to his 
ears. 

But Captain O’BIiinderbuss had fanly departed this 
time j and at length the miserable young man slowly 
pushed down the clothes, and glanced timidly lound 
the room. 

It was no dream — as for an instant he had endea- 
voured to make himself believe that it was ; for there 
was the chair in the very place where the Captain had 
sate— there also was the bottle which the Captain had 
^ condescended to empty. 

“A duel!” groaned Frank, in a sepulchral voice — 

? he who had fought so many in imagination ! 

Then he remembered that theie existed a means of 
averting all danger from himself; and, elated by the 
sudden thought, he leapt nimbly from his bed, with j 
the affectionate intention of proceeding forthwith to 
his unde, and compelling the old gentleman to go forth 
and be shot at, whether by Captain Mordaunt or Cap- 
tain O’Blunderbuss, Frank did not care a fig. 

Having hastily dressed himself, the young gentle- 
man hurried oft to Jerrayn Street; and, on his ai rival, 
he was surpiised to find the knight’s travelling-car- 
riage at the door, while the servants were busily em- 
ployed in piling up portmanteaus, and hat-boxes, and 
bandboxes, and carpet-bags. 

“ Halloa!” cried Frank to Jeffreys, the groom, who 
Was in the act of hoisting one of the aforesaid articles 
of luggage to another servant who stood upon the 
i oof of the vehicle ; “ what does all this mean ? ” ! 


“ Means travelling, Mr. Frank,” responded the do- 
mestic. “ The order was given in a violent hurry — 
and so I haven’t a moment to spare. But here ’s mas- 
ter and her ladyship.” 

And, sure enough, Sir Christopher and Lady Blunt 
made their appearance at that instant, the former en- 
veloped in his great coat and with a silk handkerchief 
tied round all the lower part of Ms face, — and Char- 
lotte muffled m a splendid cloak. 

“ I say, Sii Christopher !” cried Frank : ec this won’t 
do at any price, you know.” 

“ What won’t do, sir ? ” demanded the knight in a 
stern tone. “ Now, then, Jeffreys — down with the 
steps.” 

** Yes, sir — and the steps were lowered accordingly 

Frank stood aghast, as he saw the knight hand his 
better half into the carriage: and the said better hah 
pouted up her really pietty mouth in a disdainful maw 
ner as she passed the foilom youth. 

Sir Christopher was about to follow her into the 
vehicle, when Frank suddenly seized Mm by the skirts 
of his great coat, exclaiming, “You shan’t sneak off in 
this manner : you shall stay to — to ” 

“To what?” growled Sir Christopher from the 
depths of the silk handkerchief which came up to his 
nose. 

“ To be shot at !” returned Frank, almost driven to 
desperation. 

The lady inside uttered a scream— Sir Christopher 
gave a desperate groan, and, breaking away from his 
nephew 1 -, rushed into the carriage— Jeffreys put up the 
steps and banged the door — and the vehicle rolled 
away, leaving Curtis standing alone on the pavement, 
the very picture of the most ludicrous despair. 

What was to be done now? The formidable Cap- 
tain O’Blunderbuss held him— yes, him — Frank Curtis 
—answerable for the appearance of Sir Christopher 

Blunt on the field of battle; otherwise but the 

alternative -was too dreadful to think of l 

What, then, was to be done ? Frank saw the im- 
possibility of nerving himself so as to encounter the 
despeiate fire-eater ; and yet he knew that the Captain 
would find him out, even if he removed his abode from 
the West-End to West Smithfiehl. 

Yet something must be done— and that speedily; 
for it was now two o’clock in the afternoon— and next 
morning at eight the Captain would expect him at the 
place of appointment. 

An idea struck Frank he would go and consult 
Mr. Howard, the attorney. 

To that gentleman’s offices he accordingly repaired, 
composing Mmself by the way as well as he could, so 
as not to express by his countenance the alarms wMch 
agitated within his breast. 

Mr. Howard was disengaged, and gave him an im- 
mediate audience. 

“ Well, I hope ytiu’re satisfied, now that you hanged 
that poor fellow yesterday morning,” said Frank, as he 
took the chair to which the solicitor pointed. 

“ It was a duty which I owed to society,” returned 
Howard, laconically, as if the subject were not alto- 
gether a pleasant one. 

“What an idea!” ejaculated Frank. “But, how- 
ever, it is done, and can’t be undone. After all, he 
was a brave fellow— a man just such as I could have 
admired, barring the highway part of Ms calling. 
And now, you who are such a stickler about duties to 
society, and so on— suppose you heard, for instance, 
that a duel was going to take place between some 
friends of yours and another party— of course vou ’c 
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do all you could to stop it — you ’d go to Bow Street, 
and you’d give private information concerning the 
where and the when ; — or perhaps you ’d speak openly, 
and get the persons bound over to keep the peace— 
eh?” 

“ I should not do anything of the land,” answered 
Howard, who already began to suspect that Mr. Frank 
Curtis had some special reason of his own for speaking 
with so much earnestness — indeed, with such an air of 
appeal, as he now displayed. 

“ You wouldn’t — eh? ” exclaimed Frank, grievously 
disappointed at the ill-success of his little manceuvie. 
“And why not?” 

“ Because I should only lose my time for nothing,” 
responded Mr. Howard. 

“ The devil ! Then, did you get Tom Rain hanged 
because the prosecution put money into your pocket ?” 
demanded Frank. 

“ Did you merely come to chatter with me, or on 
business ? ” asked the lawyer evasively. “ If the former, 
I am busy — if the latter, make haste and explain your- 
self.” 

“ Well — the fact is,” continued Frank, now feeling 
certain that the entire affair of Tom Rain’s prosecution 
was a very sore subject with the lawyer, — “ the fact is, I 
wanted to speak to you about a little matter— in which 
my precious old uncle has placed me in a complete fix 

not that I care about a duel, you know — I ’d see 

a duel damned hist, before I ’d care for it — still ” 

“ Still you would rather not fight it? ” observed Mr. 
Howard, with a slight curl of the lip. 

“You see, my dear fellow,” proceeded Curtis, “that 
I have so many affairs of my own to attend to, I really 
cannot undertake to conduct those of other people. 
There ’s my marriage with Mrs. Goldberry coming off 

in a few days and now, bother to it ! up starts this 

duel-business ” 

“ Do explain yourself, Frank I ” exclaimed Howard 
impatiently. 

* Well, I will — and in a few words, too. It seems 
that Captain Mordaunt has taken a tiff at my uncle’s 
conduct towards his sister ; and so he sends Captain 
O’Blunderbuss ” 

“Captain O’Blunderbuss, eh I” ejaculated the at- 
torney, now becoming suddenly interested in the narra- 
tive of Mr Curtis. 

“Yes: a terrible-looking, wild Irishman,” returned 
this young gentleman: “but he didn’t frighten me, 
though J should think not I Do you know Mm ? ” 

“ Only by name,” answered Mr. Howard coolly* as 
he glanced at a suspicious-looking slip of parchment 
that lay upon his desk. “ But go on.” 

“ Well, this O’Blunderbuss, it appears, goes to my 
uncle, who refers him to me — naturally enough, seeing 
that I am pretty well experienced in all matters of 
duelling,” pursued Frank. “ So the Captain calls on 
me a couple of hours ago ; and we discuss the busi- 
ness in a very friendly way. Every thing is settled 
pleasantly enough j but before the Captain takes his 
leave, I catch hold of him by the button, and let him 
know that if he fails to produce his principal on the 
ground to-morrow morning, after all the trouble en- 
tailed on me, I shall hold him answerable accordingly. 
The Captain looks rather glum at that, because I did 
tumble down upon him a little unexpectedly with my 
threat. However, lie agrees; and we sepaiate. But, lo 
and behold! I go to Sir Christopher to tell him how 
comfortably I have settled the whole business for him — 
and he is gone— fled— bolted— -mizzled — cut his stick 

-baggage and all, including his wife ! ” 


“And, therefore,” observed Howard coolly, “you 
will have to fight Captain O’Blunderbuss, because you. 
will not be able to produce your principal.” 

“It’s just this that bothers me,” exclaimed Frank. 

“ If the man had offended me, I should n’t of course 
mind : in that case, one of us should never quit the 
ground alive — for I ’ni a despeiate fellow, when once I 
am in earnest. But here ’s a poor devil who has nevcS 
done me any injury, but who seems to me to be a 
capital hand at the whiskey-bottle, — and my fire- 
eating temper places us both in that position which 
compels him almost, poor creature! to insist on our 
exchanging shots. I really feel for the Captain ” 

“And not at all for yourself, Frank?” said the 
lawyer, m his usual quiet manner. 

“ Oh ! not an atom ! ” ejaculated Mr. Curtis. “ But 
do n’t you admit that something ought to be done to 
prevent Captain O’Blunderbuss from becoming tire 
victim of a display of temper so unjust and uncalled 
for on my part? I wish to heaven my friend the Duke 
of the Tower Hamlets was in town— he would pretty 
soon put matters on a proper footing, and save me 
from the chance of killing a man that has never in- 
jured me. But as his lordship the Marquis is not in 
town, why— I must throw myself on your friendship.” 

“Well — I will undertake to prevent the duel, in this 
case,” said Howard, speaking as quietly as if he be- 
lieved every word of Mr. Frank Curtis’s version of the 
affair. 

“Will you, though?” cned the young man, unable 
to conceal his joy. 

“ I will indeed,” returned Howard*, “so make your 
mind perfectly easy on that head. Where is the duel 
— or rather, where ought it to take place? ” 

“In Battersea Fields, to-morrow morning, at eight 
precisely,” answered Frank. 

“Very good,” said the lawyer. “Now, you must 
be with me at a quarter before seven — here, at my 
office; and I will have a chaise ready to take us 
there.” 

“ But need we go at all? ” asked Frank, his coun- 
tenance suddenly assuming a woeful expression again. 

“ We must go to the field,” replied the solicitor ; 
“but trust to me to settle the matter when we do get 
there. Again I tell you not to make yourself uneasy : 
I will guarantee the complete settlement of the affair — 
and in a most peremptory manner too.” 

“Thank’ee kindly,” returned Frank, again reassured. 
“You have taken a load from my breast: not that I 
care about fighting, you know— but it must be in a 
good cause. Thar was Just what I said when my best 
friend, the Prince of Scandinavia ” 

“ There’s enough of it for the present, Frank,” in- 
terrupted the lawyer. “ Leave the affair to me — and 
I shall manage it to your complete satisfaction. Be 
here at a quarter to seven — not a minute later— to-mor- 
row morning, — and now you must permit me to attend 
to my own engagements.” 

Frank Curtis took the hint and his leave accordingly, 
wondering how the lawyer -would so manage matters 
as to subdue the terrible firc-eatmg propensities of the 
redoubtable Captain O’Blunderbuss. Nevertheless, the 
young man placed implicit reliance upon Mr. Howard's 
promise; and it was with a comparatively light heart 
that he sped towards the dwelling of Mrs. Goldberry 
in Baker Street. 
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CHAPTER LXIIL 

TIIE flIEETING IN BATTERSEA FIELDS. 

According to instructions given to liis landlady, Mr. 
F rank Curtis was called at a quarter to six on the 
morning following the incidents just related ; and leap- 
ing from his warm bed, he proceeded, with quivering 
limbs and chattering teeth, to strike a light. 

Having, after a great deal of trouble, persuaded the 
short wick of his candle to catch the flame of the match 
which he held to it, he diew aside the window- cui tains 
and looked forth to ascertain the nature of the weather. 

The result of this survey was by no means reassuring ; 
for a mizzling rain was falling, and a cheerless mist 
appeared to hang ag^nst the window. 

Prank closed the curtains again, and looked wist- 
fully at the bed, as if he were more than half inclined 
to return to it, and leave Captain O’Blunderbuss to do 
his worst ; — but, on second thoughts, he knew that this 
was a hazardous venture — and, accordingly, he began 
to huddle on a portion of his garments. 

Then commenced the process of shaving — always an 
unpleasant one, but doubly so by candle-light, and when 
the hand is so nervous that the chances are equal 
whether you mow off the hirsute stubble or the tip of 
your nose. 

« Bother to this razor ! ” cried Frank : u it -won’t cut 
at all this morning 1 ” 

The fault was not, however, m the razor, but with 
him who wielded it. 

At length, by dint of reiteiated scraping, and steady- 
ing the right mist with the left hand, Mr. Frank 
Curtis managed to acMeve tMs portion of his toilette. 

Vilien. occupied with Ms ablutions, he thought that 
tho water had never appeared so icy cold before ; and 
liis teeth chattered like a box of dominoes rattling. 

The fact was, that the nearer the eventful moment 
appmached, the more alarmed became this heroic 
young gentleman, lest the lawyer should disappoint 
him, or deceive himself, in the task of taming the for- 
midable Captain O’Blunderbuss. 

It was half-past six before Mr. Curtis quitted his 
bed- room ; and he had j ust tiihe to take a cup of coffee 
in his sitting apartment while the girl of the house lan 
to fetch a cab. She speedily returned with, or rather 
in the vehicle ; but when Mr. Curtis had taken her 
place, he perceived to his dismay that the horse had 
s%eb an unpleasant knack of suddenly bolting round 
each comer he came to, and the driver was already so 
« drunk, even at that early hour in the morning, that 
the chances were decidedly in favour of an upset. 

He, however, reached the lawyer’s office in safety, 
though not before the clocks at the West-End were | 
striking seven. j 

A hacknev-coach was already waiting at the door ; j 
and the moment Frank rang the office-bell, Mr. Howard 
appeared. 

“ Come, jump in — we have not a minute to lose,” 
said the latter. 

Frank accordingly entered the coach, in which, to 
nis surprise, lie found two ill-looking, shabbily-dressed 
fellows ensconced* Mr. Howard followed him — the 
cioor was closed hastily— and away rolled the vehicle 
m a westerly direction. 

Mr. Curtis was now enabled to examine at his 
case— or rather at his leisure, for easy he was not — the 
two individuals just mentioned. 

On* was a man of about forty, dressed in seedy 


black, and with a beard of at least three days growth 
and a shirt that seemed as if it had been worn and 
slept in too for a fortnight. His face was pale and ca- 
daverous, and its expression sinister in the extreme. 
His companion was worse-looldng and dirtier still ; but 
Jus countenance was red and bloated with intemperance. 
He carried a stout stick in Ms hand, and smelt awfully 
of rum. 

“ Got your pistols, Frank ? ” inquired Mr. Howard, 
when the coach had moved off the pavement. 

“ Pistols ! ” repeated the young gentleman, turning 
dreadfully pale. “ I thought you — you — you ” 

And his teeth chattered violently. 

“ I know what I promised ; and what I promised I 
will perform,” lesponded the attorney. “ But I thought 
you might like to make a show of an intention to fight, 
before I interfered.” 

“ Oh ! you know I never bully,” exclaimed Frank. 
“ If I made a show of fighting, as you call it, I would 
fight — and not pretend merely.” 

“ Well— just as you like,” observed Howard. “ We 
will settle the business the instant we get down there.” 

“ But is the gen’leman sartain the Cap’ain ’ll be 
tlieie?” asked the man with the stout stick and the 
red face. 

“ Hold your tongue, Proggs!” growled his compa- 
nion in the shabby black. “ These gen’lemen know 
what they’re up to.” 

Silence then prevailed in the vehicle; and Frank 
Curtis sate wondering who the strange-looMng twain 
could be. At last he came to the conclusion that they 
must be constables whom Mr. Howard had called into 
requisition for the laudable purpose of putting a stop 
to the duel. Still, such seedy constables were seldom 
seen : but then, reasoned Frank witMn himself, thev 
might perhaps be in a state of insolvency — a suspicion 
certainly warranted by their outward appearance. 

The mist-like rain continued ; and, though the morn- 
ing grew a trifle brighter, it was in a very sickly, 
manner. Frank had seldom felt more dispirited in his 
life, the weather leaguing itself with his own vague 
apprehensions to render Mm utterly miserable. 

At length the coach reached the vicinity of Batter- 
sea Fields ; and Mr. Howard pulled the check-string 
as a signal for the driver to atop. 

He then descended ; Frank Curtis followed ; and the 
two queer-looking gentlemen alighted also. 

“ You will keep at a decent distance, Mr. Mac Grab,” 
said Howard, addressing himself to the individual m 
seedy black. 

“Wery good, sir. Proggs,” continued Mr. Mac 
Grab, turning to his companion, “ you make a circum- 
bendibus like, so as to cut off the Captain’s retreat 
down yonder. I ’ll skirt the river a short way, and 
then drop down on him.” 

“All right,” growled Mr. Proggs; and off he' set m 
the direction indicated by Ms master, Mr. Mac Grab. 

Howard then took Frank’s arm ; and they walked 
on together, the young gentleman shivering and trem- 
bling violently. 

“What is the matter with you?” demanded the 
lawyer. “ You shake just like an aspen.” 

“Oh! nothing— nothing ! ” returned Frank, in a 
faltering tone. “ Only it’s very cold this morning— 

and this cursed mist But there’s the Captain 

already! ” he suddenly ejaculated, making a full stop. 

Howard glanced in the same direction towards which 
Frank’s eyes were turned, and beheld two individuals 
i at a short distance. One, who was wrapped in a cloax, 
was standing still : the other was pacing rapidly up 
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and down in the immediate vicinity of his companion, 
and tossing his arms about as if in a perfect fury of 
indignation. 

“ Come on,” said tho lawyer, dragging forward the 
terrified Fr ank Curtis. “There! the person who is 
walking up and down like a maniac, has caught sight 
of us ” 

“ That ’s the Captain !” almost whimpered the young 
man. “ Oh ! stars ! how fierce he does look ! ” 

“ Now, then, ye shir-rkers ! is it keeping us waiting 
ye mane ? ” vociferated the terrible Captain, sending 
his voice half-way across a field in a tone of awful in- 
dignation. “Be J asus ! it’s a rale insult to me and 
my frind, to be seven minutes and a half behind time 
in this way ! ” 

“ We are coming, sii, as fast as we can ! ” exclaimed 
Howard: “and may be a little faster than you will 
find to be agreeable.” 

“My God! don’t initate him!” implored Frank. 

“He’s capable of of shooting us both — as we 

walk along.” 

“ Don’t be such a fool, Frank. You will see a rare 
bit of fun in a few minutes. Come along ! ’’—and the 
lawyer dragged his shrinking companion forward. 

“ Be the holy poker-r ! ” vociferated the Captain, as 
Howard and Curtis now drew near enough for him 
plainly to recognise their countenances : “ be the holy 
poker!” he repeated, his eyes glaring furiously, “ Sir 
Christopher is not here ! Morthamit, my dear frind, 
yo are swindled — robbed — plunthered — chatedof the 
pleasure of a duel this cold momin’. But I ’ll avenge 
ye, my boy — for I tould that Misther Curtis there that 
I’d hould him responsible ' 

“ Come, come, Captain ! ” exclaimed Howard, as he 
and Frank now stopped at the distance of a few paces 
from the warlike officer and his fnend Mordauat: 
“ don’t bluster and sputter in this fine fashion ” 

“ Is it blusther and sputther to me ye mane ! ” cried 
Captain O’Blunderbuss. “Be Jasus; sir-r — ye shall 
ate the wor-rds afore we ’re done. But I ’ll shoot Sir. 
Curtis first ; and ’tis yourself 111 send headlong afther 
him. Morthaunt, my frind, instead of being principal 
now, ’tis second ye must he. So give us the pisthol- 
case from under your cloak, man.” 

“ With all my heart, Captain ! ” said Mordaunt, who 
was a tall, awkward gentleman, about thirty-five years 
of age, and as like Miss Julia as brother could be to 
sister. 

“ Howard— my dear friend— my good fellow,” gasped 
Fiank Curtis in the ear of his companion ; “ is it possi- 
ble that— that— you ’ve ” 

« Be Jasus ! we ’re watched ! ” suddenly exclaimed 
the Qaptain, whose quick eye now caught sight of a 
man approaching from the next field. 

« it’s only my servant, sir, who is bringing my case 
of pistols,” remarked Howard. “ Not knowing whether 
you would be here, we kept them in the coach at a 
short distance.” 

“Not be here!” repeated the Captain. “Do ye 
take us for as great cowards as ould Sir Christopher 

Blunt? Be Jasus But that man don’t look like a 

servant anyhow!” ejaculated the warlike gentleman, 
interrupting himself, and fixing a ferocious look upon 
Mr, Mac Grab, who now came running up to the spot, 
completely out of breath, 

Howard glanced rapidly to the left, and beheld Proggs 
approaching from that direction. 

« Here’s another fellow !” exclaimed Mordaunt, who 
had marked and followed the lawyer’s scrutinizing 
*Gok. Gentlemen, what docs this mean ? ” 


“Yes— and he Jasus!” vociferated Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss: “what does this mane? Have ye had re- 
course to the dirthy expadient of getting constables to 
come for-ar-rd to spile the purtiest little affair that was 
ever to come off on a misty mornin’ ? ” 

“ It don’t mean nothink of the land, Captain,” said 
Mr. Mac Grab gruffly : then, as with a side glance he 
convinced himself that his follower Proggs was now 
only a few paces distant in the rear of the warlike Irish- 
man, he continued thus “ The fact is, I ’m a hofficer 
— and you’re my prisoner.” 

“An officer-r-r!” vociferated Captain O’Blunder- 
buss, his countenance becoming actually purple with 
lage, while Frank Curtis, suddenly assured that all 
prospects of a duel were at an end, began to enjoy the 
scene amazingly. 

“ Yes, sn — this person is an officer,” said Mi. Howard, 
in the calmest manner possible ; “ and I am the attor- 
ney for the plaintiff— Mr. Spriggins — at whose suit 
you are now captured for three hundred and forty- seven 
pounds, including costs.” 

“ Blood and thunther-r ! ” roared Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss, swelling so tremendously with passion that 
he seemed as if about to burst through his military 
frock-coat with its frogs and braidings : “ this is a rale 
insult not ounly to me, but also to ould Ireland. 
Mor-r-thaunt, my boy ” 

“It’s a very awkward business, Captain,” said the 
gentleman thus appealed to. “ But I do not see why 
it should prevent the business on which we met. 
Pistols first — prison afterwards.” 

“ That won’t do,” said Mr. Mac Grab. 

“Not a bit,” growled Proggs, who was now sta- 
tioned close behind the Captain. 

“Bastes of the ear-rth!” roared O’Blimderbuss : 
“do ” 

“ Come now — enough of this gammon,” interrupted 
Mac Grab. “ If you won’t walk quiet off with us, we 
must see what force will do.” 

“ It is no use to resist, my boy,” whispered Mor- 
daunt to his friend, who was liteially foaming at the 
mouth. “But we will find another occasion to punish 
these cowardly fellows,” he added aloud, casting fiery 
glances upon the lawyer and Frank Curtis. 

“ Be J asus ! and I ’ll have some of It out of ’em now ! ” 
ejaculated Captain O’Blunderbuss ; and springing upon 
the unfortunate Fiank, he administered to this young 
gentleman three or four hearty cuffs, before a hand 
could be stretched out to withhold liim. 

Cuitis roared and wriggled about with the pain; 
but he was speedily released from the effects of this 
onslaught, Mac Grab, Proggs, and the lawyer, hasten- 
ing to his assistance. 

The warlike Captain was then borne away to the 
hackney-coach, in which he was safely deposited, Mor- 
daunt obtaining leave from Mr. Howard to accompany 
his friend in the same vehicle as far as the prison 
to which he was to be consigned. 

Frank Curtis declined forming one of the party ; and 
while the coach proceeded in as direct a line as possible 
for Horsemonger Lane gaol, the young gentleman sped 
merrily along alone and on foot, delighted, in spite o* 
the drubbing which he had received, to think that the 
redoubtable Captain O’Biunderbuss was on his way to 
a place where his warlike propensities stood every 
chance of being “ cribb’d, cabin’d, and confin'd,” at 
least for a season. 

Y ou may conceive, gentle reader, that Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss was in a dreadful rage at bemg interrupted in 
the midst of his favourite pursuit— especially as the 
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interruption was of so unpleasant a nature as that 
described. But Ms vapouring and blusfcenng produced 
little effect upon Messrs. Mac Grab and Proggs, who 
never spoke a word during the journey from Battersea 
Fields to Horsemonger Lane, save to answer in an 
affirmative when Mr. Howard proposed that they 
should stop at a public-house for a few' moments to 
partake of some refreshment; and then they each 
responded — “ Yes — rum, please.” 

The Captain himself was accommodated with a glass 
of whiskey : Mordaunt and the lawyer took nothing. 

The vehicle then proceeded, without stopping, to the 
prison, where the gallant Captain— oh ! most ignomi- 
nious fate ! — was handed over to the care of the turn- 
keys in the debtors’ department of the establishment. 


CHAPTER LXIY 

OLD DEATH AND HIS FRIEND TIDAIARSII. 

I’he incident which occupied the preceding chapter 
occurred, as will probably be recollected, on the morn- 
ing of the Wednesday after the Monday on which 
Thomas Rainford was hanged and resuscitated. 

It was on the evening of the same Wednesday, and 
at about eight o’clock,* that we must again introduce 
the reader to the laboratory in Red Lion Street, 

A cheerful fire burnt in the grate ; and before it sate 
Dr. Lascelles and the Earl of EUingham, engaged in 
conversation and also in the discussion of a very ex- 
cellent bottle of claret conveyed thither from the Earl’s 
own cellai in Pall Mall. 

'* I wish Jacob Smith would return,” said the young 
nobleman, looking anxiously and nervously at his 
watch. 

“ In the same manner have you renewed the con- 
versation after every pause that has occurred during 
the last two hours,” observed the physician. “My 
dear Arthur, there is nothing like patience in this 
world. You may depend upon it, all goes on well — or 
3 on would too soon have lecefvedthe tidings of any 
evil that might have occurred. Bad news fly uncom- 
monly fast,” 

“ I wish that I possessed a small amount of your 
calm and unexbitable temperament, doctor,” returned 
the Earl. “But I am so fearful lest any untoward 
accident should mar the success — the complete success 
of all our plans.” 

“Do not meet evils half way,” said the doctor. 
“Every thing has gone on well as yet. Mr. de Medina 
acted with the despatch of a regular man of business. 
hTo one could possibly have managed better. He left 
on Monday evening for Dover, where he remained but 
just long enough yesterday morning to hire a cutter 
and arrange with the captain to have her in readiness 
to leave at a moment’s warning. He was back in 
London again last night by seven; and fortunately 
your half-brother was so far recovered as to be able to 
depart in company with Jacob. The disguise you pro- 
cured for him was impenetrable to even the eyes of the 
most experienced Bow Street runner. He and his 
young companion reached Dover early this morning ; 
and I dare swear that long before this hour gallant 
Tom Is safe in Calais, where Mr. de Medina and Ms 
daughters will also he some time to-morrow. Then off 
they all go to Paris, where you are to rejoin them.” 

“Yes: all has been well arranged by Mr. de Medina,” 
said the Earl; “and I have no doubt that the results 
wifl be as you anticipate. But I charged Jacob to re- 


turn post-haste to London— I begged him not to spare 
the gold with which I furnished him, so that he might 
be back here as soon as possible to assure us of my 
brother’s safe embarkation for France. And yet the 
lad is not with us yet ! You must admit, doctor, that 
I am not to be blamed for my apprehensions: for 
misadventures and obstacles, altogether unforeseen — 
never dreamt of, indeed — do stait up so suddenly, 
that I confess I shall enjoy no peace of mind until I 
receive from Jacob’s own lips the assurance -that the 
object of my anxiety is beyond the reach of all danger.” 

“ How can it be otherwise than that he is already 
safe ? ” demanded the physician somewhat impatiently. 

“ Who can tell what may happen ? ” asked the Earl. 
“ On Monday night, while Thomas was sleeping and 
profound tranquillity as well as perfect security seemed 
to prevail in the house, was not the grand secret sud- 
denly menaced by the appearance of one whom only 
a few .hours previously I had been led to consider num- 
bered with the dead ? Yet doubtless you thought at 
the moment, while at your house m Giafton Street* 
that all was calm and unendangered in Red Lion Stieet.” 

“ The sudden turning up of that old scoundrel whom 
Thomas Rainford supposed to be dead, and of whom 
you have since told me so much, was cei tainly very 
lemaikable,” observed the physician. “But you cer- 
tainly managed the matter most cleverly — the more 
so, too, inasmuch as my patient knew nothing of the 
transaction until it was all over.” 

“ Fortunately he slept, as I have already told you,” 
said the Earl. “ That excellent lad Jacob was for a 
few minutes completely overcome — stunned — stupifiod, 
indeed, when lie recognized the countenance of Ben- 
jamin Bones; and I myself was strangely excited when 
I those terrible words, Old Death’’ fell upon my 
ears— -for I knew to whom they applied. Moreover, 
Jacob let the lamp fall ; and I dared not move to obtain 
another light— -for Bones began to struggle furiously. 
I was sadly alaimed lest my half-brother should awake : 
but fortunately his slumber was profound.” 

“And then, I believe, Jacob Smith recovered him- 
self and procured another light ? ” said the physician 
interrogatively. 

“You see, doctor,” returned the Eail, with a smile, 
“ that you did not listen very attentively to my naira- 
tive of the transaction, when you came back to the 
house yesterday morning.” 

“Because, I remember, you would peisistrin telling 
me the story at a time when I was thinking of the best 
restoratives for my patient,” answered Lascelles, also 
with a good-natured laugh. “But pray give me all 
the details now — and tho occupation will while away 
the time until Jacob makes his appeal ance.” 

“ God grant that he may soon come I ” exclaimed 
the Earl. “ But let me resume at the point whore we 
interrupted ourselves.” 

“I asked you if Jacob did not procure another light 
the moment ho had recovered his presence of mind,” 
said the physician : “ but I remember now that you 
availed yourself of the opportunity afforded by the 
daikness, to drag the old man back to the staircase 
leading into the subterranean, and that the temble 
menaces you whispered in his ears reduced him to the 
passiveness of a lamb. lie is a hideous-looking mail — 
for, after all you learnt from your brother concerning 
Mm, it is clear that he is the same whom I had seen 
in this house on one or two occasions, but wnose 
name I did not then know.” 

“ He is clearly the same person,” said the Earl, 
j “ Well-— and so you got him dew£ the break-neck 
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stairs,” added tlie doctor ; “ and then it was you called 
to Jacob to procure another light, Bainford continuing 
asleex> the whole time. But, after all that had taken 
place in the morning, his slumber would necessarily 
be heavy.” 

“ I can assure you that a moie dangerous task I had 
seldom undci taken than that of diagging the old vil- 
lain down those stahs,” said the Earl ; “ and how it 
was that we both escaped bioken necks, I am at a loss 
to divine. However, I did get him safely down to the 
bottom ; and the gi eat door being then bolted only on 
the same side as the stahs, I had no difficulty in open- 
ing it. Jacob came down with the light ; and I com- 
pelled the old man to rise, and entei the subteriancan 
with me.” 

“ I will be bound his hideous countenance was con- 
vulsed with lage and alarm?” exclaimed the doctor. 

“ But I must get a cast of his head when he dies — 
which I dare say will be upon the scaffold ” 

‘•Yes: he was positively horrible with mingled 
wrath and fear,” continued the Earl. “ But X had no 
pity for him — as I have none now, I made him walk 
a few paces in front of me, Jaqpb accompanying us 
with the light. Once he turned round, and fixed on 
the lad a look so full of infernal spite— of demon-like 
malignity, that I was horrified to think that such hate- 
ful emotions could find an abode in the breast of any 
human being. Jacob Smith recoiled in affright— as if 
from the glare of a serpent’s eyes ; but I whispered a 
word to reassure him — and almost at the same moment 

I beheld, by the light of the lamp, a dobr in the sfcle 
of the subteriancan. You know the suspicions which 

I I ad all eady filled my mind: they then returned with 

renewed vigour to*my memory — and I felt convinced 
Hint I touched on the threshold of a discoveiy. I com- 
manded the old man to stop — suffering him to believe 
tjiat I had pistols about me, and should not hesitate to 
use them in case of need. The door was speedily 
opened ” 

“ And it led into the very dungeon where you were 
confined for four w^eks,” said Dr. Lascelles. “ The 
villains — the seoundi els, who perpetrated such an out- 
rage I” 

u Yes-^it was the very same dungeon,” continued 
the Earl ; “and my blood ran cold as I glanced within. 
Jacob Smith understood the discovery that I had made, 
and uttered an ejaculation of horror* 1 1 noiv know at 
least one of the authors of my imprisonment ' 5 I said, 
turning to Old Death, whose eyes were again glaiiiig 
fiercely upon the lad. 4 But ,’ I added, £ tins is no time 
"or question and answer on that head? — Then, taking 
the lamp, I held it in such a manner as to be able to 
throw its light upon that part of the cell where I had 
opened to myself the means of escape; and I peiceived 
that the masonry had not been replaced. I accordingly 
resolved not to imprison the old man there : and yet, 
what could I do with him? Turning round to exa- 
mine more minutely the nature of the place, I beheld 
another door, on the opposite side of the subtenanean. 
Old Death marked the fact of my eyes lingering there- 
on ; and he gave vent to something between a menace 
and a prayer . — ‘I seek not to harm you,' was my reply ; 
• but as it once suited your purposes that I should be- 
come a captive here for a few weeks, it is now expe- 
dient according to my views that you should become a 
prisoner for a few days. In with you , old man / ’ I 
added, having in the meantime opened the door of this 
second cell l ” 

“Ami there the old reprobate is now cooped up, 
rdong with his friend Tidmaish*” exclaimed the phy- 


sician, laughing at the idea of the two cronies being 
caught in one of their own shares ; — for that they were 
companions in iniquity he had now but little doubt. 

“You must admit that the case was a desperate and 
an urgent one,” continued the Earl. “ Erom all ^vou 
had told me concerning this Tidmarsh, I felt well per- 
suaded that he was likely to visit the subterranean ; 
and I knew that, were such a casualty to ensue, Old 
Death had merely to raise his voice in order to obtain 
his release, ' 

“And so you quit the subterranean and run round to 
Tuinmill Stieet to tell old Tidmarsh that Dr. Lascelles 
wishes to see him immediately in his laboratory ? ” ex- 
claimed the doctor, again laughing heartily— for the 
entiie affair seemed to have touched a long slumber- 
ing chord o^meny humour in his bieast, 

“ riecisely so,” leturned the young ndbleman. 

* Tidmarsh,” ho v'over, eyed me very suspiciously, and 
muttered something to himself about the doctor being 
very indiscieet ; — but I affected not to notice^ Ins pe-* 
culiarity of manner. Became round to the house— 
and you know the rest.” 

“Yes: you took him down to join his friend Old 
Death, as it seems the rascal is called,” observed tho 
doctor. 

“And there they must remain until Jacob Smith 
shall have returned with the tidings of my brother’s 
safe embarkation,” continued the Eail. “It is true 
that they are both utterly ignoiant of his escape from 
death — his extraoi dinary resuscitation, thanks to your 
profound knowledge and generous aid, doctor ; — but, as 
we have every reason to believe at least one of them to 
be Thomas’s enemy, they shall neither obtain a ehance 
of discovering the secret of his new existence , as I may 
indeed teim it— at all events not until he shall be be- 
yond the reach of danger. And, do you know, it 
stakes me most forcibly that Tidmarsh was the gaoler 
who attended upon me during my incarceration in the 
dungeon below? Although the person who ivas my 
gaoler, invariably spoke in a feigned tone, and as laco- 
nically as possible, yet I am almost certain that it was 
the voice of Tidmarsh. Moreover, he seemed for a mo- 
ment so astounded — so struck, when I presented my- 
self at the door of his dwelling in Tummill Street, 
to deliver the forged message which induced him to 
accompany me round to this house, that I am convinced 
he knew me, For, though he never permitted me to 
catch a glimpse of his countenance, when he used to 
visit me at the tiap in the dungeon-door— still he 
might have seen my face. However, when I presented 
myself at his abode in the way which I have described, 
my manner appeared so off-band and sincere, that had 
any suspicions of treachery eutered his mind, they 
were dispelled almost immediately. But, doctor, X 
abominate the necessity of having to use duplicity even 
towards villains of that stamp I ” 

“ Your compunction is carried too far, my dear Ar- 
thur,” returned Lascelles. “ It was necessary to get 
that scoundrel Tidmaish into such a snare, as to place 
him beyond the possibility of doing mischief; and, 
though the narrative which you have now given me 
more in detail than you did yesterday morning, when 
you hastily sketched these incidents to your brother 
and myself, — though, I say, it makes me laugh — a habit 
not frequent with me — I really commend your foresight 
in averting danger, as well as your bravery in carrying 
Into effect the requisite precautions.” 

“X deserve and require no piaise, doctor,” answered 
tho Earl. “ What would I not have done to ensure the 
safety of him who has behaved so generously to me? 
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During the whole of Monday night, I sate by his bed- 
side, anxiously awaiting the moment when slumber 
should leave his heavy eye-lids ; for I knew that I had 
welcome — most welcome tidings for his ears. But he 
slept on until you came : and then, doctor, you were a 
witness of the joy which he experienced on learning 
that he had not been the cause of the death of Benja- 
min Bones — miscreant though the man be I ” 

Scarcely were these words utfceied, when a low but 
hasty knock at the front door caused Lord Ellmgham 
to spring from his seat — seize the lamp — and hasten to 
answer the summons. 

Dr. Lascelles could hear the Earl ejaculate the 
words— “ Jacob Smith l ” — then a hurried whisper took 
place in the hall and, in another moment, the joy- 
ous exclamation—" Thank God l thank God l ” burst- 
ing from the young nobleman’s lips, met the physician’s 
ears. 

And Dr. Lascelles thereby knew that Itainford had 
succeeded in quitting the shores of England in safety ! 

CHAPTER LXY. 

THE EXAMINATION. 

The reader will remember that, according to the ar- 
rangements originally chalked out, Lord Ellingham 
and Jacob Smith were to have accompanied Tom Rain 
to France. But this project was disturbed by the ap- 
pearance of Old Death in the house in Red Lion Street, 
and the incidents to which it gave rise, as nanated in 
the last chapter. 

For, the Earl— having succeeded in making Old 
Death and Tidmarsh his prisoners— resolved to remain 
in the house, not only that he might, by means of fre- 
quent visits to the subterranean, guard against their 
escape, but also to supply them with food and to libe- 
rate them when circumstances should render their far- 
ther confinement unnecessary. 

Thus was it that Tom Rain and Jacob had proceeded 
without the Earl to Dover, and that the lad had re- 
turned thence to London the moment he had seen 
Rainford safe on board the cutter which Mr. de 
Medina had hired especially to convey him to France. 
Nay— Jacob was not content with merely witnessing 
the embarkation of the individual to whom he had be- 
come so deeply attached ; hut, in spite of the instruc- 
tions he had received alike from the Eail and Tom Rain 
himself to return with the least possible delay to the 
metropolis, he had lingered on the pier at Dover until 
the white sails of the cutter were no longer in sight. 

He therefore arrived somewhat later in London than 
had been expected, although he travelled post and 
spared not the gold placed at his disposal to urge the 
postillions on : but when he frankly admitted to Lord 
Ellingham and the doctor the reason of his retarded 
appearance in Red Lion Street, they could not find it 
m their hearts to utter a word of reproach or blame. 

No s— for Lord Ellingham’s joy was now as exuberant 
as his apprehensions had a short time previously been 
strong and oppressive ; and he wrung the hand of the 
humble Jacob as if that lad had been his own brother ! 

"We will presently liberate our prisoners,” said the 
Earl, when Jacob had related the particulars of his ’ 
Journey with Rainford to Dover, and of the latter’s safe 
, embarkation. “ But, before I suffer them to go at large, 
it behoves me not only to adopt the means requisite to 
elicit certain explanations interesting to myself, but 
also to take those steps that will effectually prevent 
the mysterious subterraneans and dungeons of this es- 


tablishment — or rather, of the two houses — from being 
accessible or available to the miscreants whom we are 
about to set free. Conceiving that J acob would be sure 
to come back this evening, and intending that his re- 
turn should be followed by the examination and libera- 
tion of those two men, I have ordered the three faith- 
ful domestics who assisted us so materially on Monday 
morning, and on whose fidelity I can lely with so much 
confidence, to be here at half-past nine o’clock.” 

"For what purpose? ” demanded the physician, m 
astonishment. 

“To inciease our number so as to overawe the 
in etches who are to appear before us,” replied the 
Earl. “ It is not that I fear to give them an inch of 
vantage-ground ; but were they to find themselves in 
the presence of only two men and this lad, they might 
attempt resistance, and use a violence that would alarm 
the neighbourhood ; — and I need hardly say, doctor, 
how necessary it is for all our sakes that we should not 
be placed in a position which would compel us to give 
to a magistrate any explanation of the modes in which 
we severally became acquainted with this establish- 
ment or those two vile men.” 

“ Your precautions are most admirably forecast, my 
dear Earl,” responded Dr. Lascelles. “ Hark l there is 
a single knock at the front door! ” 

“ Run, Jacob, my boy,” said the Earl : “my servants 
have arrived.” 

The lad left the room without taking a light : but 
the young nobleman almost immediately rose and fol- 
lowed him — a second thought suggesting the prudence 
of assuring himself against the coming of any unwel- 
come intruder instead of his servants. 

By the time the Earl reached the middle of the 
stairs leading down into the hall, Jacob had opened the 
street-door. 

“Mrs. Bunce!” exclaimed the lad, starting back 
half in affright, as he recognised her wizen counte- 
nance by the feeble light that streamed from an adja- 
cent window. 

“What! Jacob — you here!” cried the woman. 
“Why — how come you in this house? and what have 
you been doing with yourself lately? I began to think 
you was playing us false : but now that I ^nd you 
here, I suppose you know all about the trick of Mr. 
Bones’s pretended death, land have made every thing 
right with him. But is he here ? ” 

“Yes,” answered Jacob boldly — for he had by this 
time recovered his presence of mind. “ Walk in he 
wants very much to see you.” 

“ And so do I want to.'"see him,” added Mrs. Bunce 
as she entered the hall, while Jacob barred the door 
carefully. “ I have n’t seen him ever since Monday 
night ; and he was to be sure and come up to the Dials 
last evening. So I got alarmed, and come down to see, 

1 1 went to Tummill Street— but I could make no one 
hear there — for I suppose you know by this time all 
about Tidmarsh and the other crib— — ” 

“Yes — and the subterranean too,” added Jacob: 
“all the secrets, so long kept from me, are now revealed. 
But walk up, Mrs. Bunce — walk up.” 

The woman, suspecting nothing wrong, and not al- 
together displeased to find (as she believed that Jacob 
had risen so high in favour with Old Death as to be- 
come one of his confidants, — the woman, we say* 
walked up the staircase, which was well known to 
her; but, scarcely had she reached the first turn, when 
she was suddenly grasped by a vigorous hand, and a 
voice exclaimed, “ Make no noise, Mrs. Bunce— or 
it ■will be the worse for you.” 
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*» Thank God, you are there, my lord ! ” cried Jacob 
now hastily running up the' stairs. “ This woman is 
one of the gang winch it has fallen to your lordship’s 
lot to disperse.” 

« Oh! Jacob,” ejaculated Mrs. Bunce, “you don’t 
know what you are doing ! But who is this lord — and 
what have I done to injure him ? ” 

« I am the Earl of Ellingham, woman,” said Arthur ; 
“ and perhaps you are not ignorant of the long impri- 
sonment which I endured m this place. But proceed 
— I will follow you : and remember that you are in 
the power of those who will not suffer you to escape.” 

At that instant there was another knock at the 
door. 

« Remain here,” said the nobleman to Mrs. Bunce. 
“Jacob, let me answer that summons.” 

Arthur accordingly proceeded to the door, and gave 
admittance to his three men-servants. 

They then all repaired to the laboratory together, 
where the Earl made Dr. Lascelles acquainted, in a 
- hasty whisper, with the cause of Mrs. Bunce’s appear- 
ance on the stage of their present proceedings. 

The moment the woman emerged from the dark- 
less of the landing outside to the light of the lAbora- 
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tory, she cast a hasty and inquiring glance around, ol 
those present ; but her eyes settled on Jacob Smith, 
and she was evidently much astonished to see him 
dressed in a plain but most respectable manner, and 
looking neat, clean, and even interesting in his appear- 
ance. For the lad possessed good featmes— veiy bright 
eves— and a set of white, even teeth ; and though his 
countenance was still somewhat indicative of a sickly 
constitution, it nevertheless showed a state of health 
considerably improved by the excitement of travelling 
and by the happiness imparted to his soul by the suc- 
cessful escape of Thomas Rainford. 

Jacob saw that Sirs. Bunce surveyed him with in- 
terest ; and at the moment he felt pity for the woman 
who had on many occasions shown him some kindness, 
and towards whom he had also experienced at times 
unaccountable heart-yearnings ; — but he could not 
blame himself for having just now entrapped her into 
the power of Lord Ellingham, because he knew how 
important it was to assemble in the presence of that 
nobleman as many of Old Death’s accomplices as pos- 
sible. Besides, he was well aware that no harm -was 
intended her ; and this assurance he conveyed to her 
in a hasty whisper — though not in such away as to in*' 
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duce her to believe that he was any longer an accom- 
plice also, 

“ You will now accompany me below” said the 
Earl, addressing himself to his three servants, 

Jacob hastened to light another lamp (of which 
there were several in the laboratory,) ; and the Earl, 
attended by his domestics, proceeded into tlie ad- 
joining bed-room,- whence they passed down into the 
subterranean. 

Dr. Lasccllcs, Mrs, Bunco, and Jacob were left 
together in tho laboratory. 

“ What does all this mean? ” demanded the wo- 
man, accosting the lad in an imploring manner — 
tor she was afraid, in spite of the whispered assur- j 
ance she had received from him. 

“I cannot give you any explanation,” answered 
Jacob aloud. “But I may go so far as to promise 
you — and this good gentleman,” he added, tnrning 
towards tho doctor, “will confirm my words — that 
no harm is intended to you, provided you give faith- 
ful replies to the questions that will be put to you 
presently.” 

“The lad speaks quite properly, woman,” said 
tho physician; “and you had better hold your 
tongue until the prisoners make their appearance.” 

*“ The prisoners 1 ” muttered Mrs. Bunce ; and it 
struck her that allusion must ho made to Old Death 
and Tidmarsli. 

Nor was she mistaken ; for, in a few minutes, 
the Earl and his domestics reappeared, escorting 
into the laboratory those two individuals, whose 
hands were fastened by strong cords. 

Benjamin Bones looked more hideous than ever. 
A white bristling beard, of three or four days’ 
growth gave an additional death-liko aspect to his 
countenance; and his eyes glared, from beneath 
their shaggy brows, with mingled rage and alarm. 

Tidmarsh manifested less emotion ; bnt, on enter- 
ing the laboratory, he cast a rapid and scrutinizing 
glance around, as if to ascertain who were present. 

Old Death did the same ; and when his eyes caught 
sight of Jacob Smith, his forehead contracted into 
a thousand wrinkles with the intense ferocity of 
his malignant hate : then he exchanged a rapid 
glance with Mrs. Bunce, who gave him to under- 
stand, by a peculiarly significant look, that she was 
not there as a witness against him, but as a prisoner 
herself. 

Dr, Irtiscelles stood with his back to the fire, con- 
to"fn piating the various persons assembled, in a man- 
ner which showed that he was far from being an 
uninterested spectator of the proceedings ; indeed, 
he not only prepared to listen with attention to ail 
that was about to be said, on account of the friendly 
feelings which he experienced towards the Earl of 
Ellingliam, — but he likewise occupied himself in 
studying the physiognomies of Old Death, Tidmarsh, 
and Mrs. Bunce— a survey which led him to the 
comfortable conclusion that if they did not all three 
perish on the scaffold sooner or later, it would not 
be their own fault. 

Lord Ellingham ordered the three prisoners to 
be accommodated with chairs ; and, when they were 
seated, he addressed them, in the following man- 
ner 

u You are now In the presence of one who has 
,the power to punish you for your numerous mis- 
’ deed% and who, should you refuse to answer the 
questions to be put to you, will not hesitate to hand 
yon all time over into the grasp of justice. The 


individual who possesses that power, and who is 
now about to question you, is myself. All your 
secrets are known or suspected — and, even should 
you refuse to answer my queries, or if you reply to 
them falsely, I have the means of arriving at the 
truth. To you, Benjamin Bones, do I address my- 
self first ; — answer me, then— and say wherefore 
your agents or accomplices waylaid me, and bore 
me off to that dungeon opening from the subter- 
ranean. .Speak, villain — and see that you speak 
truly ! ” 

“One word, my lord,” said the arch-miscreant, 
his sepulchral tones quivering and tremulous with 
mingled rage and alarm : (t let me say one word to 
you in private 1 ” 

“Not a syllable! Speak openly— and'eause not 
idle delay,” exclaimed the young nobleman. 

“ Do you know,” asked Old Death, “ that it is in 
my power to publish a secret which would not re- 
dound to your honour? ” 

“ I can well divme to what you would allude,” 
returned Ai thur ; “ and I despise your menace. Go 
and say, if thou wilt, that the Earl of Ellingham is 
the half-brother of him ” 

“ Who was hanged on Mopday morning ! ” 
growled Old Death ; and then ho chuckled horribly 
in the depth of his malignity. “ Ha! ha ! ha ! the 
proud and wealthy Earl of Ellingham the brother 
of a highwayman who was hanged, — and that bro- 
ther, too, the elder one, and born in lawful wed- 
lock ! Ah ! this would be a pretty .tale to circulate 
at the West End 1 ” 

“ Scoundrel l you cannot provoke me to anger,” 
said the Earl, calmly ; “ but you may move me to 
invoke the aid of justice to punish you for daring 
to imprison me during four long weeks in a noi- 
some dungeon — a crime for which the penalty would 
bo transportation for the remainder of your miser- 
able life. Moreover, that s&me justice would re- 
quire of you full and ample explanations respecting 
those rooms filled with property of immense value, 
and of such a miscellaneous nature that the various 
articles could not have been honestly obtained! 
Ah ! yon shrink — you recoil from that menace ! 
Think you that any ridiculous punctilio has pre- 
vented mo from forcing the locks of those rooms 
and examining their contents ? No ; 'the day after 
you became my prisoner here, and when I ascer- 
tained beyond all doubt that you were tho tenant 
of those rooms, I hesitated not to visit them, to 
glean evidence against you. Now, old man, you see 
that you are in my power; and you will do well not 
to push my patience beyond the sphere of indul- 
gence.” 

“ And what if I tell you all you want to knew ?” 
said Benjamin Bones, appalled by tho unveiling of 
the fearful precipico on which he stood. 

“Give me the fullest and completest explanation 
of many circumstances in the unravelling of which 
I feel a special interest— spare me the trouble of 
adopting other means to obtain the solution of those 
mysteries to which I possess a clue,” exclaimed the 
Earl } “ and I shall forthwith liberate you and your 
companions, having previously taken measures to 
prevent you from holding any farther interest in 
this house or the tenement in Turnmill Street, 
with which the subterranean passage communh 
cates.” 

“ And— and my property ? ” gasped Old Death. 

“ To allow you to retain it, were a sin,” answered 
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the Earl emphatically : “ to give it up to the magis- 
terial authorities, or to dispose of it for the benefit 
of the poor, would be to court an inquiry which 
must inevitably lead to the mention of your name 
and the consequent apprehension of your person — 
a result which would be an indirect forfeiture of the 
promise I have given and now repeat : namely, to 
permit yourself and companions to depart with im- 
punity on condition that you make a full and com- 
plete confession in regard to all the points wherein 
I am. interested. What, then, can be done with that 
property ? ” exclaimed the nobleman : “ there is but 
one course to pursue — and that is, to destroy it/ ” 

“ Destroy it i— destroy itl ” groaned Old Death, 
writhing with mental anguish on his chair : “ what ? 
destroy all that hard-earned wealth — those trea- 
sures ” 

“ Every article l ” interrupted the nobleman em- 
phatically ; “ and consider yourself fortunate in 
quitting this house to breathe the air of liberty, 
rather than to bo consigned to a gaol.” 

“ Oh ! my God ! my God \ ” cried Old Death, re- 
duced to despair by the lamentable prospect now 
pladld before him. 

“Blaspheme not, villain t — invoke not the sacred 
name of the Almighty I ” ejaculated Arthur. “ Ba- 
ther implore pardon for your manifold iniquities \ ” 

“ It would take a long life of repentance to purge 
his soul of all the atrocity that harbours m it,” ob- 
served the physician, who had intently watched all 
the variations of the old man’s countenance during 
this colloquy. 

“My dear doctor,” said the Earl, “tlieie is hope 
for even those who are most deeply stained with 
gin — yes, even for this miserable man, who would 
sooner cling to Ins ill-got wealth than adopt the only 
means now open to him. of avoiding the grasp of 
justice. But it is useless to prolong this discussion. 
Benjamin Bones I once for all, do you consent to 
make a full confession, as the first atonement for a 
life of crime, and to surrender all your treasures as 
the second ? — or shall I send forthwith to summon 
hither the officers c€ justice ? ” 

“ But, if you take mine all, you send me forth 
into the world a beggar i ” cried Old Death, m a 
tone which seemed to indicate that he was about to 
weep for very rage. 

“On that night,” said the Earl solemnly, and 
almost sternly, sf when Thomas Rainford took from 
thy treasury the money which ho conceived to be 
his due, did he not leave ample sums behind ? and 
wilt thou tell me that thou hast not since dis- 
posed of those sums in other places of security ? 
Thou seest, villain, that I can read all thy secrets : 
so prate no moie about being reduced to beggary.” 

Old Death’s eyes fell beneath the fixed gaze of 
the Earl of Ellingham, who thereby perceived that 
the conjecture which he had just hazarded was in- 
deed the right one. 

“ And you will let us go free if I answer all your 
questions ? ” said the arch-miscreant, after a brief 
pause, during which he consulted his companions in 
iniquity by means of a rapid interchange of glances. 

“ I will,” replied the nobleman emphatically.. 

“ But what if I should tell you more than you 
already seem to suspect — through ignorance of the 
precise extent of your real knowledge,” said Old 
Death, — “and thus make you acquainted with 
things likely to render you vindictive-^—” 

“I scorn a mean and petty vengeance!” ex- 
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claimed the young nobleman. “ My word is pledged 
to a certain condition ; and that promise shall bo 
redeemed, whatever the nature of your revelations 
may he.” 

“ Then I consent! ” exclaimed Old Death. “ Bear 
witness, Dr. Lascelles — for you are an honourable 
man ” 

“ The Earl of Ellingham is too lenient,” inter- 
1 upted the physieian, “ But, as it is, X guarantee 
my word of honour that his lordslup will faithfully 
fulfil his promise.” 

“ In spite of any thing that may transpire, and for 
which he may not bo prepared ? ” added Old Death, 
determined to drive as sure a bargain as possible : 
“because,” he continued, “it is quite impossible foL 
me to foresee the nature of the questions you are 
going to put to me, my lord — and, in answering 
them, I may only commit myself. I am in your 
power ; but pray use that power mercifully.” 

“ Mercifully ! ” cried the Earl, in a tone of min- 
gled scorn and disgust. “ I have no sympathy with 
you of any kind, old man— you are loathsome to 
me l I merely make a compact with you — and that 
bargain shall be adhered to on my part, if it be ful- 
filled on yours. I however warn you, that should 
I detect you in aught at variance with the truth, 
our compact ceases— my promise is annulled — and 
you remain at my disposal as completely as if no 
pledge relative to your safety had ever issued from 
my lips. Weigh well, then, the position in which 
you stand,” continued the young nobleman sternly : 
“for I am not to be trilled with l ” 

“ I will tell you all you require to know — all — 
all,” responded Old Death, gasping convulsively: 
“ only let this scene end as soon as possible — for it 
does me harm.” 

“We will pioceed at once to business,” said the 
Earl : then seating himself in front of the prisoners, 
he addressed his questions to Old Death, saying, 
“ In the first place, why was I imprisoned in the 
subterranean dungeon ? ” 

“ To prevent you from using your wealth to bribe 
the gaol-authorities to let Rainford escape, or your 
I interest to save him if he was condemned,” an- 
swered Old Death, in a slow and measured tone. 

“Then, villain that you are,” cried the Earl, 
scarcely able to subdue his resentment, “you had 
an interest in hurrying the son of your own half- 
sister Octavia to the scaffold !— Oh ! I understand 
it all I Thomas felt assured that some profound, 
secret, and malign influence was at work against 
him ; for those who were put forward as the pro- 
secutors — the knight and his nephew — went as un- 
willing' witnesses 1 Then it was you,” continued 
the nobleman, in a tone of fearful excitement, — 
“ it was you whoso gold doubtless bribed the attor- 
ney Howard to institute those fatal proceedings ! ” 

“ It was— it was ! ” ejaculated Old Death, trem- 
bling from head to foot. “But Rainford deserved 
it;— he outraged me— I was good and kind to him— 
I threw excellent things in his way— but he made 
me bring him to this house — he learnt all my secrete 
—he robbed mo of my treasures— he carried off my 
private papers 

“Silence!” exclaimed the Earl, in a tone which 
made the arch-villam and his fellow-prisoners all 
three start convulsively i “ give not a false colouring 
to that transaction ! Rainford learnt, when in the 
country, who you were and how nearly you were 
allied to lug late mother he knew also how yon 
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had plundered him of his inheritance — and he was 
justified in the conduct he pursued towards you. 
The money which he took was legitimately his own, 
allowing for the accumulation of interest and com- 
pound interest ; and the papeis were not youis — 
but rightfully his property 1 ” 

“Then why did Jie not toll me who ho was 9 — 
why did he entrap me, and compel me at the muzzle 
of the levelled pistol to conduct him to my secret 
places?” demanded Old Death impatiently. 

“ Your villany and your craft could only be met 
by stratagem and countei plot,” returned the Earl 
emphatically ; “ and in that way did Rainford meet 
you. And yet— for the truth of my assertion you 
cannot deny— you have sent your own nephew to 
the scaffold 1 ” 

“ It was his own fault I ” persisted Old Death 
doggedly. “ He should not have crossed ir.y path 
— he should not have proclaimed warfare against 
me. I would have been his friend ” 

“ His friend 1 ” exclaimed the Earl, in a tone of 
bitter scorn. 

“ Yes — his friend, after his own fashion— in the 
way he wanted a friend !” continued Old Death, be- 
coming garrulous with nervous excitement. “But 
he outraged me in a way I could not forgive nor 
forget— he penetrated into all my secrets — he might 
have returned and helped himself again and again 
from my stores— he knew too much for me to be safe 
— and moreover he hound me to a chair in such a 
way that 1 fell into a fit, and should have died had 
it not been for this man here,” added the miscreant, 
indicating Tidmarsh. “ All those things combined 
to render Kamford’s death necessary — and he has 
paid the penalty of his conduct towards me.” 

Lord Ellingham recoiled in horror from the fiend- 
like man who could thus seek to palliate the foul 
deed of having sent his own relative to the scaffold, 
through no moral motives, but merely to gratify his 
vengeance and remove one who seemed to be dan- 
gerous in his path. 

“Let us know more of the sham-death business 
on your part, Mr. Bones — or whatever your name 
is,” said Dr. Lascelles. 

“ You remember that night I came round to the 
house here and met you, sir ? ” hastily exclaimed 
Tidmarsh, thinking that he should serve himself by 
exhibiting a readiness to volunteer any explanation 
that was required. “Well — you recollect that it 
was the night you saw Rainford in your laboratory, 
and we knew that ho had gone down into the sub- 
terranean. Then, if you please to remember, we 
went away together — and I took leave of you at 
the corner of Turnmill Street. But I suspected 
there was something wrong— although I did not 
dare offer to go into Mr. Bones’s rooms while you 
were with me. As soon as you had left me, how- 
ever, I returned to the house — not by the subterra- 
nean, be it well understood,— and passing through 
your laboratory ■” 

“Then you possess counterpart keys, rascal!” 
exclaimed the physician angrily. “ But go on.” 

“Well, sir — I passed through your laboratory 
into the bed-room there, locking the door of com- 
munication after me. Then I entered the first 
store-room; but I had scarcely put foot therein 
When I heard a violent noise as if some one was 
trying to break through the trap-door in the bed- 
chamber, I confess that I was frightened— because 
I knew it must be Rainford, and I suspected him to 


be a desperate man who meant no good in that 
house. I remained quite still — heard him break 
open the trap and come forth. I also heard him 
dash open the door of your laboratory, through 
which he passed ; but as I had neglected to lock 
the other door there — leading to the landing — ho 
was not compelled to force that also. Well — I 
waited a few minutes, till I thought he had left the 
house ; and then, having great misgivings on ac- 
count of Mi. Bones, I went into the next store- 
room. But there I caught a glimpse of Rainford, 
standing over Mr. Bones, who was tied in his chair. 
I was about to retreat, I must confess — but Rain- 
ford bolted away like a ghost ; and I ran up to my 
friend, who I thought was dead. I however saw 
enough, at a second glance, to convince me that he 
was only in a kind of trance-like fit ; and in a short 
time I recovered him. That’s my part of the 
story, sir; and, I hope ” 

“ Enough ! ” exclaimed Lord Ellingham abruptly 
“/have now a question to ask you , Mr. Tidmarsh : 
— Were you not my gaoler when I was a prisoner 
m the subterranean i ” 

u Well, my lord — it’s no use denying it,” an- 
swered the man ; “ but ” 

“ Spare your comments. I cannot complain of 
•the way in which you executed a task doubtless im- 
posed on you by your master here. Moreover, you 
even showed me some indulgence, by permitting me 
to write those letters to my friends ” 

“ Give my friend Bones his due, my lord,” inter- 
rupted Tidmarsh ; “ for I showed ’em to him first 
before I posted them.” 

“ And as they could do no harm, I let them go ” 
hastily exclaimed Old Death ; “for I did not want 
to punish you more than I could help. Besides, I 
was glad you wrote them ; in the first place be- 
cause they prevented any noise amongst your 
friends on account of your disappearance — and, 
secondly, because the one you wrote to Rainford 
was enough to convince him he had nothing more 
to hope from you.” 

“ Even while you seek to conciliate me, you can- 
not prevent the manifestation of your fiendish hate 
against him who was the son of your sister Octa- 
via ! ” said the Earl, gazing upon Old Death in pro- 
found surprise,— surprise that his heart could be so 
irredeemably black. “ But now answer me another 
question,” he continued after a few moments’ 
pause ; “how came you to know that I was likely 
to use my interest or my gold on behalf of Thomas 
Rainford ? ” 

“My spies were stationed about Horsemonger 
Lane gaol,” answered Old Death; “and I had a 
lodging in the immediate neighbourhood. They 
came and told me that you had just gone into the 
prison to see Rainford ; and I concluded that you 
must already be aware of the relationship which 
existed between you. To resolve and to act with 
me are the same thing ; and I sent back my men 
to seize you and convey you to the subterranean.” 

“And why had yon stationed spies about the 
gaol ? ” demanded the Earl. 

“Because I suspected that Rainford wouM send 
for you, or that you would go to him of your own 
accord,” replied Old Death; “for he had taken 
from me the papers which proved who he was— and 
I supposed that his first act on possessing thorn, 
must have been to communicate with you ; and m 
that I cannot have been far wrong.” 
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By dint of questioning and cross-questioning, tho 
following additional facts wore elicited ; — 

When Tidmarsh recovered Old Death from the 
species of trance or fit into which he had fallen 
when bound to the chair, the latter determined to 
encompass at least the transportation, if not the 
execution, of Tom Bain. For two or three days he 
remained quiet at Tidmarsh’s abode in Turnmill 
Street, brooding over his scheme of vengeance, and 
communicating with none of his friends elsewhere 
— not even with the Bunces. In planning the pun- 
ishment of Tom Bam, Old Death knew that he had 
a most delicate and difficult game to play ; for 
the highwayman was to he sacrificed to his hatred 
and his interests — and yet in such a manner that 
the victim should not know by whom the blow was 
struck nor the source whence Ins ruin came. The 
deed must be effected with so much dark mystery 
that Bainford should not even have any ground for 
supposing that Bones was the real prime mover of 
the prosecution ; and in this case the aich-villain 
felt convinced that Bainford would not even men- 
tion his name nor allude to his establishments in 
Clerkenwell, when placed before tbe magistrate or 
on his trial. The affair of Sir Christopher Blunt’s 
three thousand pounds seemed the best point on which 
to set the whole of this complicated machineiy in mo- 
tion ; and Old Death knew sufficient of Mr. Howard’s 
cold, calculating, and money-making disposition to be 
well aware that his aid in the business could be readily 
secured. He communicated all his plans to Tidmarsh ; 
and this latter individual suggested that Bainford 
should be led to believe that Old Death was no more. 
“ For,” said Tidmarsh, “ when I entered your store- 
room and saw Bainford gazing at you in your fit, I 
concluded you were really dead, and I am certain that 
such was the impression of the highwayman. Besides, 
he fled in horror ; and Bainford is not the person thus 
to act save under extiaordmary circumstances.” This 
hint was adopted ; and it was resolved that Bainford 
should be induced to Suppose that Benjamin Bones was 
positively defunct — a belief that would of course pre- 
clude the possibility of any suspicion that the said 
Bones was the individual who set in motion the springs 
of that conspiracy which was to carry the victim to 
the scaffold. These projects being all settled between 
Old Death and his man Tidmarsh, the latter was des- 
patched to Mrs. Bunce to whom the entire scheme was 
communicated. She was instructed to set spies to 
watch Tom Bain, and to convey to him, if possible, the 
information that Benjamin Bones was dead. It was 
also determined not to trust Jacob Smith, with the 
plan of vengeance to be carried out, but, as a precau- 
tion on the right side, to let even Mm also believe that 
Old Death was no more. At the same time the lad 
was to be used as a spy on Bainford, his devotion to 
whom was not of couise suspected. When Mrs. 
Bunce met, or rather overtook Bainfoid in Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane on the Saturday night previous to his arrest, it j 
was really by accident ; and she availed herself of that 
opportunity to infoim him that Old Death had gone 
to his last account, according to the instructions com- 
municated to her in the morning of that very day. She 
endeavoured to watch wMther Bainford went, after she 
parted from him; but he disappeared, and she con- 
cluded that he had entered some house in that vicinity. 
That he had quitted Lock’s Fields was known to her; 
and she therefore imagined that his new domicile must 
be in the Lane. Jacob was accordingly set to watch 
that neighbourhood ; but he misled her purposely, a3 


will be remembered, by stating that he had knocked at 
every house in the street, and had ascertained that no 
such person as Bainford lived there. Tom was, however, 
seen by one of the spies, in Piccadilly, on the ensuing 
(Sunday) evening, as he was returning from Lady Hat- 
field’s house ; and he was dogged over to his old abode 
in Lock’s Fields. In the meantime, Tidmarsh had 
been to Mr. Howard, whom he bribed heavily with 
gold supplied by Old Death for the purpose; and the 
lawyer was induced to instruct Dykes, the Bow Street 
runner to arrest Bainford on the charge of robbing 
Sir Christopher Blunt. This arrangement with the 
solicitor was effected on the Saturday afternoon : it was 
on the Sunday evening that Bainford was dogged to 
Ms own abode ; and that very night, as soon as the spy 
could communicate with Mrs. Bunce and Dykes, the 
airest of the victim was accomplished m the maimer 
described in a previous chapter. Throughout all these 
and the subsequent proceedings, Jacob Smith’s friendly 
disposition towards Bainford was not suspected ; nor 
were Ms visits to Horsemonger Lane Gaol known to the 
conspiiators — inasmuch as the spies, who had been 
placed in that neighbourhood to watch for Lord Ellmg* 
ham, had no farther business ther* when once the Eari 
was captured and secured. 

Such was the substance of the confession, partly 
elicited fairly and partly extorted from the three wor- 
tMes — Old Death, Mrs. Bunce, and Mr. Tidmarsh— 
who were now so completely in the power of the EarJ 
of Ellmgham. 

“ Thus,” said Arthur, who, as well as the physician 
and Jacob Smith, was appalled at the dieadful disco- 
veries now brought to -light, — ■“ thus was this tre- 
mendous conspiracy to take away the existence of a 
human being, minutely — I may almost say, scientifi- 
cally planned in all its details, and carried on with a 
secrecy and a success that manifested the most infernal 
talent for wicked combinations ! Monsters that ye are 1’' 
he cned, unable to retain his feelings any longer j 
“ what vengeance do ye not merit at my hands? But, 
no — vengeance is for cowards and grovelling miscreants 
like yourselves 1 Were I inclined — did I stoop to reta- 
liate and repay ye in your own coin for this enormous 
misdeed — for you, old man,” he added, turning his in- 
dignant glances upon Benjamin Bones, who shrank 
back in dismay, — “you ere now alluded to that causa 
which makes me interested in all that regards — or 
rather regarded he said, correcting himself, “ your 
unfortunate victim Thomas Bainford! But, as I 
was observing — did I choose to wreak revenge on 
ye three, how easy were it done ! I might imprison 
ye for the remainder of your lives in your own dun- 
geons : I might gag and bind ye in such a way that no 
cry could escape your lips, and no avenue of escape be 
possible, and then either leave ye to starve — yes, to 
starve to death in this i oom ; or I might set fire to the 
house and consign ye to the torture of flames I” 

Mrs. Bunce uttered a faint shriek, and Old Death 
gave vent to a low moan, as these awful words fell 
upon their ears : but Tidmarsh remained passive and 
silent. 

Jacob Smith and the domestics gazed upon the Earl 
in anxious suspense, not unmixed with awe; for, as he 
spoke, he seemed as if he were armed with an iron 
eloquence to reproach, and a vicarious power to punish 
fearfully. 

The physician surveyed the three prisoners with in- 
cfiable disgust. 

“ But, no !” resumed the Earl : “ I would not con- 
descend — I would not degrade myself so low as 
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snatch from your hands the weapons with which you 
work, and then use them against you ! I have yet 
another point on which I require information: and 
when your answers, old man,” he continued, again ad- 
dressing himself to Bones, “ shall have been given, all 
that will remain foi me to perform is the destruction 
of your ill-got property, and the adoption of a measure 
to deprive you of any future inteiesfc m these houses 
with their dark subterranean passage and their horrible 
dungeons. Benjamin Bones,” exclaimed A i tkur, after 
a few moments’ pause, “ wherefore did you seek to 
possess yourself of that little boy whom Thomas 
Rainford bad so kindly — so generously — so charitably 
adopted?” 

Old Death explained that as he hoped to be enabled 
to discover the maternal parent of the lad, and as he 
conceived that Charley might afford him information 
calculated to assist him in that pursuit, he had endea- 
voured to get the child into his power. 

{l The letter which was found on the peison of the 
deceased Saiah Watts,” said the Bail, “ doubtless fur- 
nished you with ideas of enacting a scheme of extoition 
against the boy’s mother, should you be enabled to find 
her out, and believing as you do that she is high-boin 
and perhaps wealthy. That letter fell into the hands 
of Rainford — no matter how ; and, though I have not 
seen it, yet the nature of its contents have been com- 
municated to me. Now, answer me — and answer me 
truly, if thou cansfc, — have you any farther clue beyond 
that which your acquaintance with the nature of that 
letterfurnishes?” 

“I have not — I have not,” replied the old villain 
hastily : u if I had, I should not have wanted to get 
the hoy into my power, that I might glean from him as 
much as he could impart tome.” 

“ I now, then, warn vou to think no more of that 
child, old man,” said the Earl ; “ for he is already be- 
yond the reach of your vile aims — and, even were he 
not, I would protect him. You see that all your atro- 
city — all youg intriguing— all your black wickedness 
does not invariably conduct you to the goal of success. 
But moral lessons are thrown away on such as you. 
We will therefore terminate this scene as speedily as 
possible.” Then, turning to his domestics, he added, 
"You will repair into the store-iooms of this house, 
and you will so destroy and ruin all the rich garments 
and the larger articles which are there piled up, that 
they will become comparatively valueless. The jewel- 
lery you will convey into the subterranean, and all 
those trinkets you will throw into the sewer, to which 
there is an opening from one of the dungeons. Jacob, 
you will guide my servanis in this task.” 

“ No, Jacob — J acob 1 ” exclaimed Mrs. Bunce hysteri- 
cally ; “ have nothing to do with a business which ” 

" Silence — silence, I command you I” giowied Old 
Death, turning a savage glance upon the woman, and 
then fixing a look of demoniac hatred upon the lad, 
who was already leading the servants into the adjoin- 
ing rooms. 

Mrs. Bunce remained quiet, in obedience to the order 
she received from Old Death. 

" And now relative to these houses — this, and the 
one in Tummill Street ?” said the nobleman. « Whose 
property are they ?” 

" Yhev are my own freehold,” responded Bones, — 
“bought with my money, long, long ago. But you 
will not ” 

“ 1 wil not rob you,” interrupted the Earl emphati- 
cally. u Where are the papers proving your title to the 
possesion of this freehold ?” 


“ In the iron-safe, in one of the store-rooms.” 

The nobleman quitted the laboratory, but presently 
returned, saying in a tone of authority, “ The key of 
that safe ! ” 

“ It is here— here, in my pocket,” muttered the arch- 
villain. “ But my hands are bound ” 

The Earl took the key from the pocket of Old Death 
and again left the laboratory. In a few minutes he re- 
appeared, holding a bundle of papers in his hand. 

“ I see by the endorsement that these are the deeds 
which I require,” he said. “ Now set a value upon 
your propei ty, and I will pay you the amount. But 
stay — I will release you, so that you may execute a 
document winch my solicitor has already prepared, and 
which simply requiies the necessaxy filling up to render 
it available.” 

The nobleman drew a parchment deed from his 
pocket ; and, aided by the papers which he had bx ought 
from the store-ioom, inseited the xequisite particular 
in the blanks left for the purpose. 

He then removed the cords which confined Old 
Death, who named a large sum as the purchase* money 
of the fieehold, and for winch the Eail wrote a cheque 
on his banker without hesitation. 

Then the deed of sale and transfer was duly signed 
by Old Death, and -witnessed by Dr. Lascelles. 

“ This proceeding on my part,” said the Earl, when 
the business was concluded, “may appear aibitraiy 
and even vindictive ; but it is necessary, and is not 
instigated by the spirit of revenge. I have paid you 
more than double the value of the property; and, 
therefore, you cannot complain. If you feel aggrieved, 
remember that it is in my power to transport you for 
life, on account ofgie outrage you perpetrated upon me 
by making me your prisoner in the subterranean which 
shall never be rendered available to you again. I have 
now performed the -whole of the task which f had im- 
posed upon myself ; and you may all three depart ! ” 

Thus speaking, the Earl unbound Tidmarsh ; and, 
having compelled this individual, as well as Old Death, 
to surrender their pass-keys to the two houses, he 
followed those two villains and the equally vile Mrs. 
Bunce to the front-door. 

The three passed out into the street ; but before they 
sped away, Old Death raised his hand, and shaking it 
ominously, exclaimed, “ Lord Ellmgham, I will yet be 
avenged I ” 

The young nobleman did not condescend to offer a 
reply, but dosed the door, and retraced his way to the 
laboratory. 

“ Well, my dear Arthur,” said the physician, « I 
, think you have had to deal with as pretty a sample of 
miscreants as ever underwent examination. None of 
those,” he added, pointing towards the shelf on which 
the casts of the felons’ heads weie ranged, « could pos- 
sibly have competed with them.” 

“ Bo you appiove, doctor, of all the steps which I 
have taken? ” demanded the young nobleman. 

** You have acted admirably ” replied Lascelles. 

, “ Indeed, you have behaved too -well to the chief of 
I those fiends, by paying him double the value of his 
houses.” 

“ * would not allow even so vile a wretch as lie to 
think that I had wronged him,” xeturned the noble- 
man. “ Y ou can now remain is uninterrupted posses- 
sion of your laboratory, doctor/' he added with a smile. 
“ But let us see how progress? j the work of destruction 
in the other rooms.” 

Thither the doctor sad f,e Earl proceeded accord 
ingly. 
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!«■ would have broken Old Death’s heart outright to 
contemplate the rapid work which the nobleman’s ser- 
vants and Jacob Smith were making of the task allotted 
to them. In the room adjoining the bed-chamber, two 
of the domestics were employed in breaking the china, 
tearing the clothes, burning the silk handkerchiefs and 
the parcels of rich lace, ripping to pieces the muffs and 
boas, smashing the looking-glasses and pictures, and 
committing a havoc such as only the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case could have justified. In the other 
store-room, the third servant and Jacob Smith were 
unpacking boxes and cases of jewels, and crushing the 
various valuables with billets of wood. 

The fires were lighted in both rooms, and as much 
property was destroyed as it was safe to consume by 
those means : the jewellery was all conveyed ,to the 
subtenanean, and thrown into the common sewer 
through that aperture which the hands of the noble- 
man had so lately hollowed in the wall of the dun- 
geon. 

The day dawned ere the work of destruction was 
completed: and then the store-rooms exhibited an 
appearance forming a strange contrast with their late 
wealthy aspect. 

The physician returned to his house in Grafton Street ; 
and Lord Ellingham hastened home to Pall Mall, leav- 
ing his servants and Jacob Smith to follow at their 
leisure. 

In the course of the day he called upon Lady Hat- 
field, to whom he had already written two or three 
notes, acquainting her with the outlines of the nume- 
rous incidents which had so rapidly occurred since the 
moment of liis escape from the dungeon ; and he now 
gave her a detailed and oral account of all those ex- 
citing occurrences. 

Their demeanour towards each other was that of an 
affectionate brother and a fond sister; and when the 
Earl bade her adieu, they embraced with feelings far 
different from those which once had filled their hearts. 

In the evening, Arthur', accompanied by Jacob Smith, 
and attended by only a single valet, departed in his 
travelling-carriage for Dover, whence on the ensuing 
morning he embarked for France. 


CHAPTER LXVi.‘ 

MRS, SrXNGSBY AND THE BARONET AGAIN. 

A few days had elapsed since the events related in the 
preceding chapter. 

W e must now again introduce our readers to the 
abode of Mrs. Slingsby, in Old Burlington Street. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning; the break- 
- fast things had just been cleared away ; and the pious 
lady was sitting in an abstracted— nay, positively 
mournful mood, holding in her hand the Morning 
Herald , on which, however, her looks were not 
fixed. 

There was something on her mind. She was the ! 
prey alike to a source of disquietude and to the embar- 
rassment caused by a projected scheme, beset with 
difficulties which seemed insuperable. 

At length a double knock at the door interrupted 
her painful reverie ; and in a few minutes Sir Henry 
Courtenay, whom she had been expecting, was 
announced. 

The baronet’s countenance was lighted up'with an 
expression of joy and triumph; and, as soon as the 


seivant had retired, he embraced his mistress with 
more than his wonted ardour. Still that ardour 
seemed not to exist on account of her, but rather to 
arise from feelings which required a vent : it was an 
embrace that appeared to say, “ Congratulate me, for 
I have succeeded l ” 

“ You are unusually gay this morning, my dear 
Henry,” observed the lady, somewhat piqued at his 
manner ; for her perception was quite keen enough to 
comprehend the real nature of the baronet’s emotions, 
as we have just described them. 

“ Martha, my love,” responded Sir Henry, “ I have 
just brought a well-laid plot to a successftd issue — at 
least, so far successful, that there can be no doubt as to . 
the result.” 

“ I dare say the piojccfc has but little interest for 
! me,” exclaimed the lady “ You have become a 
geneial intriguant I am convinced, Sir Henry ; and 
your conduct is not fair or proper towards me.” 

“ My dear Martha, I have before told you that it is 
impossible for me to remain completely faithful to 
you,” answered the baronet. “ I would not bind 
myself to any one w r oraan, for all the world. If there be 
a woman to whom I could so bind myself, it is decidedly 
yourself.” 

M Thank you, Sir Henry, for the compliment,” said 
Mrs. Slingsby, a little softened. 

“ But it is impossible, I repeat. Moreover,” con- 
tinued the baronet, “ you must not complain of me — 
for I do all I can to render you happy. My banker’s 

book is at your service ” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Mrs. Slingsby, “we will ( 
not dispute. Indeed, I have matters of too great an 
importance upon my mind to permit me to devote 
attention to petty jealousies and idle frivolities ; and I 
peiceive that you have also much to occupy your 
thoughts. But the revelation shall commence with 
you. Come, Henry, tell me all you have to say ; and 
when we have discoursed on your affairs, you shall 
listen to mine.” 

“ Be it so, Martha,” said the baronet ; then drawing 
his chair close to that of his mistress, he continued 
thus : “ You are well aware how vexed and annoyed I 
was when you allowed the tw r o girls to depart in so 
sudden a manner from the house.” 

“ And you are also aware how cruelly I was disco- 
vered arid reproached by my nephew / ‘iarence,” added 
Mrs. Slingsby. 

“ I have not forgotten all you told me on that head, 
Martha,” returned the baronet ; “ and perhaps what I 
am going to tell you may set your mind at ease 
relative to that same nephew of yours.” 

“ Poor Clarence I ” exclaimed the lady, really 
touched as she thought of him. “ He has been dread- 
fully ill ever since that shabby trick which Mr. Tor- 
rens played him. For three weeks hd was confined to 

his bed, and w'as delirious ■” 

“ I know all that, Martha,” interrupted the baronet 
somewhat impatiently. “ But do listen « to me, as I 
am going to tell you things which I have hitherto 
kept altogether to myself. Well, you must know, 
then, that I was determined not to be discomfited by 
the abrupt return of Rosamond to her father’s house ; 
and I was well aware that, after all which had occurred 
between Villiers and yourself, you could not possibly 
give me any further assistance. So I acted for myself. 

I ascertained every requisite particular relative to 
this Mr, Torrens ; I discovered that he is overwhelmed 
with difficulties — trembling on the verge of insolvency 
—and anxious to do any thing that may save him from 
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so ignominious a fate. I also learnt that he is a man 
who Will sacrifice his best feelings and principles for 
money. He has a mania for building speculations; 
and he conceives that if he be only assisted with ade- 
quate funds, he shall make a rapid and princely for- 
tune. Love for his daughters he has not : he merely 
regards them a3 beautiful objects, to be sold to the 
highest bidder— and on what terms he scarcely cares, 
so that they become the means of producing him 
money. Such is the person on whom I have had to 
work — and I have not worked ineffectually.** 

“ Then you have formed an acquaintance with 
him ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Slingsby. 

“ An acquaintance ! ” cried the haronet, chuckling; 
“ I have formed an intimate friendship.” 

“ "What ! in four or five weeks 1 ” said Mrs. Slingsby. 

“ Exactly so. I obtained an introduction to him 
through his surveyor, who also happens to be mine ; 
and under pretence of bargaining with him for the 
purchase of some of his houses, I wormed myself into 
his confidence. He at length informed me that there 
were heavy mortgages on all his buildings, and that 
ho was anxious to sell some in order to be able to 
proceed with others. When I encountered the young 
ladies, I affected to„ be greatly surprised that they 
should prove to be the daughters of the very Mr. 
Torrens to whom my surveyor had recommended 
me,” 

“ You have worked systematically indeed I ” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Slingsby, with pouting lips. “ But pray 
proceed.** 

“ Sometimes I was enabled, when I called,” con- 
tinued the baronet, “ to obtain a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with Rosamond alone; for Adelais, the elder 
sister, usually remains in her own chamber, a prey to 
the deepest melancholy. But Rosamond never ap- 
peared to comprehend any of the significant though 
well wrapt up hints which I dropped relative to my 
( feelings concerning her. It is evident that you proved 
! either a bad tutoress, Martha, or she a dull pupil.” 
j « I presume you are coming to a crisis, Henry,” 

I said Mrs. Slingsby ; “ for your narrative is somewhat of 
! the most tedious.” 

a I will endeavour to render it a little more inte- 
resting,” observed the baronet complacently. “ A few 
days ago I called at Torrens Cottage, and found the 
house in the greatest confusion. An execution had 
been levied in the morning, and the broker was there, 
putting a value upon the property. Mr. Torrens was 
in a state of dark and sombre despair; the young 
ladles were in their own apartment. I had a long 
private conversation with the father. He made me 
acquainted with the entire position of his affairs; and 
I discovered that five thousand pounds would be re- 
quired to redeem Mm from utter ruin. It was then 
that I giadually unveiled my purposes— it was then 
that I dropped mysterious hints of my objects and 
views. At first he was astounded when the light 
began to dawn upon him, and he caught a glimpse of 
my meaning; but as I carelessly displayed a roll of 
notes before Mm, he grew attentive, and appeared to 
reflect profoundly.” 

'the man who deliberates , is lost,” said Mrs. 
Slingsby, quoting the haoknied proverb, and shudder- 
ing— bad, criminal, worthless as she was— at the tre- 
mendous amount of guilt which she now more than 
'half suspected to be already perpetrated, or at all 
' events to be approaching its consummation. 

While we were yet far from coming to an open 
explanation,” continued the baronet, as calmly as if he 


were narrating a history of but little moment, “an 
event occuried which hastened the affair to the cat&»- 
tiophe that I contemplated. A sheriff’s officer en- 
tered and arrested Mr. Torrens for a considerable 
amount— seven hundred pounds. The execution levied 
on the property in the house was for three hundred 
and forty ; and thus he required an immediate advance 
of upwards of a thousand pounds to save himself from 
a prison, and Ms furniture from a public sale in due 
course. I requested the officer to withdraw from the 
room for a few minutes, stating who I was, and pledg- 
ing myself that Mr. Torrens should not attempt to 
escape. I will not tell you all that then took place 
between me and the father of those girls : let it suffice 
for you to learn, that at the expiration of nearly an 
hour’s discourse — varied on his part by appeals, 
threats, prayers, and imprecations — he agreed to sell 
his daughter Rosamond ' ” 

u As your wife ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Slingsby, in a 
hoarse, hollow tone. 

“ No as my mistress — as any thing I choose,” re- 
turned Sir Henry Courtenay, emphatically. 

Mrs. Slingsby shuddered fiom head to foot. 

“ How silly of you to affect horror at such an 
event ! ” exclaimed the baronet. 

<. Yes — it is silly on tny part ! •’ cried Mrs. Slingsby, 
bitterly ; “ silly, because I ought to have played a dif- 
ferent part when fiist you touched upon the subject a 
few weeks ago. But, my God I Henry — you cannot 
mean — you will not, surely — surely ” 

“ Martha, this passes all endurance,” said the ba- 
ronet sternly. “ If you do not choose to listen to nw* 

I can retire : if you will not assist me, there is an enn 
to every thing between you and me— and then, how 
will you live ? ” 

“ What assistance do you require ? ” asked the 
widow, in a low and tremulous tone — for she was 
shocked at all she had heard, and she was terrified by 
the menace which the baronet had just uttered. 

“ You shall learn,” answered the latter. “ I advanced 
the sums necessary to save Mr. Torrens from a prison 
and his furniture from the effects of the levy, taking 
his note of hand, payable on demand, for the amount— 
so that should he wish to retract from his bargain, he 
is completely in my power. I have agreed to give 
him five thousand pounds in all — as the price of his 
daughter. But he represented to me that the project 
can never be carried into execution, until Adelais and 
Rosamond shall have been separated. I was not 
unprepared for such an objection ; and I accordingly 
proposed that he should permit Clarence Villiers to 
marry Adelais without delay — her drooping health 
serving as the plea for this relenting disposition on his 
part. I moreover promised my special protection on 
behalf of Clarence, for whom I can speedily obtain a 
government situation of far greater emolument than # 
the paltry clerkship which he now holds. Then, when 
the wedding is over, and the young couple have quitted 
London, to pass the honeymoon somewheie in the 
country, you will request Rosamond to spend a few 
days at your house” 

And the baronet fixed a significant look upon his 
mistress as he uttered these words, so pregnant with 
terrible meaning. 

“ Impossible I ” exclaimed Mrs. Slingsby : “ if the 
deed were done here — beneath tMs roof— it would ruin 
m el” 

“ Ridiculous!” cried the baronet; and he proceeded 
to argue his hellish project in a manner which showed 
how fully he had considered it in all its details* and 
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how.artfully he had devised the means to render an 
exposure improbable* 

. But we cannot place on record all that was urged by 
him, or objected to by his mistress, on this particular 
point ; suffice it to say that, influenced by the menaces 
more than by the reasoning which came from his lips, 
the pious lady at last consented to become the pander 
to Ins damnable machinations. 

“ Mr. Torrens shall this day write a letter to your 
nephew and invite him to the Cottage,” said the 
baronet, when the whole plan was fully agreed upon. 
* “ Clarence will not of course be suffered to know that 
any interference on my part has brought about a 
reconciliation between him and the father of his 
beloved. The marriage will be hurried on as much as 
much as possible, and then Kosamond will become 
mine ! But is Clarence sufficiently recovered from his 
illness to leav# his dwelling? ” 

“ He is much better than he was a few days ago,” 
returned Mrs. Slingsby ; “ but when he first awoke to 
consciousness, after a month’s duration of alarming 
illness and almost constant delirium, he received a 
severe shock, which produced a partial relapse. In a 
word he inquired concerning the highwayman Thomas j 
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! Ruinford ,■ and, on hearing that he had suffered the 
penalty of death, he exhibited the most p ainf ul and 
heart-rending emotions.” 

“ But can he leave his room? Is he well enough 
to move out again?” demanded the baronet im- 
patiently. 

“les: he was here yesterday,” answered Mrs. 
Slingsby. “ Moreover, a letter conveying to him such 
joyful news as those which Mrs. Tonens will have to 
impart, cannot fail to restore him speedily to health 
and good spirits.” 

iC Thus far all goes well,” said Sir Henry Courtenay. 
“ And now, Martha, my love, it is your turn to 
speak.” 

“ 1 have consented to serve you, Henry, in a most 
difficult and dangerous scheme,” observed the ladv, 

! after a few moments’ reflection ; “may I hope for aid 
'and support fiorn you in a plan which I have 
formed?” 

Certainly. Proceed— mv curiosity is already ex* 
cited.” 

Hemy,” said Mrs. Slmgsby, suikmg her voice to a 
low and serious tone ; “ I am again— ” 

The baionet started. 
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“Yes — again with child,” added the widow ; “and 
on this occasion I intend to turn to a good account 
what would otherwise be deemed a ternble misfor- 
tune.” 

“ I cannot for the life of me understand yon,” ex- 
claimed Sir Heniy Courtenay. 

“ I will explain myself,” resumed Mrs. Slingsby. 
** You arc w T ell aware of the readiness which even 
weil-infoimed persons in this country manifest to pnt 
faith in anything monstrous or pieposterous that may 
be proclaimed or established under the cloak of 
religion. The greater the falsehood, the more greedily 
it is swallowed. There is that scoundiel and hypocrite 
Sheepshanks, for instance, who was so completely 
exposed a few weeks ago: lie has taken a chapel 
somewhere in the Tottenham Couifc Road, and preached 
for the first time last Sunday. He has now become a 
dissenter ; and in liis initial sei mon he dwelt boldly 
and long on the enors of which he had been guilty 
He declared that he had been sorely beset by Satan, 
to whom he had for a time succumbed: hence his 
disgraceful fall. But he pioceeded to aver that ho and 
Satan had since then had a long and desperate straggle 
together, throughout an entire night, m 1ns bed- 
chamber ; and that he eventually succeeded in sending 
the Evil One howling away just as the day bioke. He 
therefore proclaimed that he had now emancipated 
himself from Jie thraldom of hell, and was a chosen 
vessel of heaven once again. This discourse produced 
such an effect, that when he descended from the pulpit, 
many of the congregation pressed forward to shake 
him by the hand ; and he is now in a more fragrant 
odour of sanctity than ever.” 

“ To what is all this to lead, Martha? ” inquired Sir 1 
Henry, completely bewildered by the long tirade 
relative to Mr. Sheepshanks. 

“ I meiely mentioned the circumstances which I 
nave related, for the purpose of convincing you how 
easily the w r orld is duped by persons piofessing ex- 
treme sanctity,” continued Mrs. Slingsby. 

“'To be sure 1 ” ejaculated Sir Henry : “ there are 
always plenty of fools to assemble at the beck and 
word of a knave.” 

“ And it is with these impressions,” added the 
widow, “ that I intend to conveit my present misfor- 
tune into an honour and a source of immense profit.” 

u May I be hanged if I understand one word of all 
you are saying ! ” cried the baronet, completely bewil- 
dered. “ You are in the family way again, it appears ; 
and yet you glory in the circumstance 1 ” 


* Partington’s “Dictionary ot* TJmveisal Biography” 
contains the following brio! but faithful acconnt.of that 
impious and abominable imposti ess, Johanna South cott : 

“ She was a singular fanatic, whose extravagant pre- 
tensions attracted a numerous band ot conveits in. Lon- 
don and its vicinity, said to have, at one pcnod, amount- 
ed to upwai'ds of 100,000. She was born m the west of 
England, about the year 1750, of parents in veiy humble 
life, and, being carried away by a heated imagination, 
gave herself out as the woman spoken of m the hook of 
Revelation. In this capacity sue for awhile carried on a 
lucrative trade in the sale of seals, which wen*, under 
certain conditions, to secure the salvation of the pur- 
chasers, A disorder subsequently giving her the outwaid 
appearance of pregnancy, after she had passed her grand 
climacteric, she announced herself as the mother of the 
promised Shiloh, whose speedy advent she predicted, 
Tlie faith of her followers, among whom were several 
clergymen of the established church, rose to enthusiasm. 
A cradle of the most expensive materials, and highly 
decorated, was prepared by her expectant votaries at a 
fashionable upholsterer’s, and evoiy preparation made 


“ Doubtless you have heard the story of Johanna 
Southcott ? ”* said the widow, with a glance fall of 
meaning. 

“And you would imitate that imposture!” ex- 
claimed Sir fleniy: “ J tis madness — sheer madness i 
Your nephew T , who knows how intimate yon and I are 
together, w r ould expose the miserable trick.” 

“ That is the principal difficulty which I should 
have to encounter,” said Mrs. Slingsby, in a calm tone : 
“and even that is not. insurmountable. I require your 
aid, indeed, on that very point. The change winch, 
to suit your views, has taken place — or will speedily 
take place — relative to the position of Clarence and 
Ad elate, already smoothes down much of the difficulty 
alluded to. Clarence w ill receive the benefit of your 
interest : exei t that interest, then, to procure him a 
situation m some distant colony— or the East Indies, 
if you will — and his absence wall alike render you more 
secure in the enjoyment of yotu Rosamond’s person, 
and will remove to a distance the only individual 
who ci u Id possibly interfere with my project.” 

“Mai Ilia, this scheme of yours is utter madness, I 
i epeat,” exclaimed the baronet. “ I will have nothing 
to do with it. If you attempt to palm so udiculous a 
! deceit on the world, all sorts of prying inquiries will 
be made, and the real natme of our intimacy must in 
that case be inevitably discoveied. Ho — it shall not 
be done l I will give you money to go abioad, if you 
choose, when your situation may render necessary a 
temporary disappearance from London; but to consent 

to this insane project ” 

“ Well, well, Henry,” interrupted the lady, terrified 
by the vehemence of the baronet’s manner, “ you 
shall have your owm way.” 

“ How you are reasonable,” said Sir Henry, drawing 
his chair closer to that in wiiick she was seated, and 
beginning to toy with her. 

But w r e need not prolong our description of this 
interview'. Suffice it to say, that Mrs. Slingsby con- 
sented to abandon her atrocious scheme of icpresenting 
herself as a second Johanna Southcott, and on the 
othei hand piomiscd to lend her aid to the na less 
infamous conspiracy formed against the honoui of the 
unsuspecting Rosamond Torrens— for which conces- 
sions the pious and excellent lady received a cheque 
for a considerable sum on Sir Ilenry Courtenay’s 
bankers 

» *• * * 

* & * 

The plan winch Mrs. Slingsby had conceived, 


for the reception oftne miraculous babe that superstition 
and credulity could induce. About the close ot the year 
1814, howevei, the prophetess began to have her mi - 
givings during some comparatively lucid intervals, m 
which she declared that, «if she was deceived, she had, 
at all events, been the sport of some spirit, either good or 
evil j* and the 27tli December in that year, death put an 
end to hotli her hopes and fears. With her follow’d s 
however, it v as otherwise; and though for a time 
confounded by her decease, which they could scarcely 
believe to be real, her speedy resurrection was confi- 
dently anticipated. In this persuasion many lived and 
died, nor is her sect yet extinct: but, within a short 
period, several families of her disciples were living 
together in the neighbourhood of Chatham, m Kent, 
remarkable for the length of their boaids and the general 
singularity of their appearance. Thebody of Johanna un- 
derwent an an atomical investigation after her death, when 
the extraordinary appearance of her shape was accounted 
for upon medical principles; and her remains were con- 
▼eyed for into: menf, under a fictitious name, to the bury 
ing ground attached to the chapel in St, John's Wood.” 
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would never for one moment have obtained any 
degree of consistency in her imagination, had she 
not been well aware that there were thousands 
and tens of thousands of credulous gulls— super- 
stitiousdolts and idiots — miserable and contemptible 
fanatics, who would have greedily swallowed the 
impious, blasphemous, and atrocious lie. 

In earnest belief of the Christian religion, and for 
profound veneration of all the sublime truths and 
doctrines taught by the Bible, we yield to no living 
being : — but it is not with common patience that we 
contemplate that disgusting readiness which so 
many of our fellow-countrymen exhibit to put faith 
in the false prophets and hypocrites who start np on 
all sides, each with some saving system of his 
own. 

Not many years have elapsed since the Reverend 
Mr, Irving electrified all England with his “ un- , 
known tongues,” and there were impostors and 
fanatics, or fools and knaves, prompt to give an 
impulse to that memorable delusion by lending . 
themselves to the cheat. 

In this civilized country, too— in the nineteenth 
century — in a land whose sons proclaim them- 
selves to be farther advanced in knowledge and 
enlightening principles than any other race on the 
surface of the earth— m one of the counties, more- 
over, whore the refinement of intellect is supposed 
to prevail to a degree of biilliancy certainly not 
excelled in other parts of the kingdom, — there — m 
the neighbourhood of the cathedral city of Canter- 
bury— did a madman, at no very lemote date, 
assemble a host of enthusiastic believers in Ins hoi- 
nble assumption of the name and attributes of the 
Saviour of the World 1 Yes— in the vicinity 
of a town presumed to possess all the benefit which 
the knowledge and learning of innumerable clergy- 
men can possibly impart, did Mad Tom successfully 
personate the Messiah *or several days 1 

But, oh ! how sad— how mournful is it to con- 
template the course whjph the Government of Eng- 
land is taking at the instant while we are penning 
these lines! A General Fast, to propitiate tjic 
Almighty, and to induce Him to avert his wrath 
from Ireland 1 Holy God ! do thy thunders sleep 
when men thus blaspheme thy sacred name— thus 
actually reproach Thee with the effects of their 
misdeeds ? 

When misgovernment has brought Ireland to the 
verge of desperation, — when landlords have drained 
the country of its resources to be expended in tlie 
British metropolis,— when the agents and middle- 
men have exercised the full amount of petty tyranny 
and goading oppression upon the unhappy tenants, 
— when the Irish pride has been insulted by the 
symbols of subjection until endurance is no longer 
possible, — when the ambition of many gifted minds 
has been chafed and irritated at being excluded 
from a career of honour they would otherwise have 
pursued, — when all the humanizing effects of civil- 
ization have been lestncted by a perpetual collision 
between the triumphant Protestant religion on the 
one hand domineering with insolence, and the de- 
feated Catholic religion on the other looking for 
the chance of regaining a lost ascendancy, — when, 
too, an unprincipled system of agitation has fanned 
he flame of the worst feelings and extorted the few 
pence from the pockets of the half-starving pea- 
santry,— when all these influences, forming an 
aggregate powerful enough to crush the most 
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flourishing countiy upon the face of the earth, have 
been brought to bear upon unhappy Ireland, and 
, have reduced her population to a misery which with 
such fertile causes was inevitable, — there are to be 
found men who are bold enough, in their deplorable 
ignorance or their abominable impictv, to accuse 
the Almighty of having purposely afflicted Ire- 
land ! 

People of the British Isles! be not deceived by 
this blasphemous pioceedmg — a proceeding that 
would shift an awful responsibility from tlie shoul- 
ders of incompetent statesmen, and lay it to the 
account of heaven l Our blood runs cold as we writ* 
these lines — wo shudder as wo contemplate the 
wickedness of this impious subterfuge ! 

A Geneial Fast to propitiate the Almighty— w hen 
the imsgoveinment and the misdeeds of men have 
woiked all the hornblo lesults complained of! 
Carlile, Hone, Richard Taylor, Tom Fame, and the 
whole host of avowed infidels were never prosecuted 
by tlio Attorney-general for blasphemy woise than 
that which attributes to the Almighty the effects of 
the eriors, ignorance, despotism, and shoi t-sighted 
ness of human beings I 

God has given us a fair and beauteous world to 
dwell in, — he has endowed ns with intelligence to 
make the most of the produce of the soil,— and his 
revealed laws and doctrines have supplied us with 
precepts competent tq maintain order and regularity 
in society. He manifests no caprice — no change : 
the seasons come in due com so, each bringing its 
peculiai bounties; — and it depends on oui selves to 
render our abiding-places hoie scenes of comfort, 
happiness, and contentment. But if by our own 
ignorance, wickedness, or .yianmcal behaviour, we 
succeed in rendeung any one spot of this fair and 
beauteous world a piey to famine and its invariable 
attendant — pestilence, — it we undertake to govern 
a country winch we have conquered, and instead of 
applying beneficial and suitable measures, heap 
insult, wrong, error, and oppression upon its people, 
— how can we be surprised that the worst results 
should ensue? and how can we be so wickedly 
‘ blind, or so vilely hypocritical, as to attempt to 
cast upon the dispensations of Providence those 
lamentable evils which we ourselves have engen- 
dered 2 

Again w r e say that a more abominable insult to 
the Majesty of Heaven was never perpetrated, than 
that conveyed by the motives set foifch as a reason 
for a General Fast ! The Ministers who have ad- 
vised Queen Victoria to assent to such a hideous 
mockery, are unworthy the confidence of the nation 
England will become the laughing-stock — the scorn 
— the derision of the whole world. Ob ! we feel 
ashamed of belonging to a country in w f 4iich such 
monstrous pioeeedings are set in motion under the 
solemn sanction of the Sovereign and her Ministers* 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE MARRIAGE.— ROSAMOND. 

A FORTNIGHT had passed since the interview be- 
tween Mrs. Slingsby and Sir Henry Gout tenay ; and 
'the machinations of the latter had so successfully 
prevailed in accelerating the matters in which he 
was interested, that on the morning, when we must; 
request our readers to accompany us to Torrens 
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Cottage, the marriage of Adelais and Clarence Vil- ! 
Hers was to take place. 

The young man was still pale from the effects of 
recent and severe indisposition ; but the happiness 
which he had experienced during the last fourteen 
days had worked a greater physical improvement 
in him than six months* sojourn in the south of 
France could possibly have done. 

Firmly believing that the declining health and 
drooping spints of Adelais had alone induced Mi. 
Torrens to revoke a decree which was to have sepa- 
rated them for ever, —and not over anxious to revive 
past topics in connexion with the subject, — Clarence 
gave himself completely up to the happiness which 
now awaited him ; and his Adelais was equally 
ready to bury in oblivion any disagreeable reflections 
relative to the late conduct of her father. 

Mr. Torrens was cold, moody, and distant: but 
this was his manner — and, as the young people 
knew not what fierce fires raged beneath that aspect 
of ice, they did not bestow any unusual attention 
on the subject. 

The only source of grief which the sisters knew 
was their approaching separation ; for Mr. Totrens 
had arranged for the young couple to proceed into 
Devonshire and pass the honeymoon with some dis- 
tant relations of liis own, who were anxious to see 
their beautiful cousin Adelais. Rosamond was to 
remain with her father, Mrs: Slingsby not having 
as yet sent her an invitation to Old Burlington 
Street, for fear that Clarence might throw some 
obstacle in the way of its being accepted. 

Thus stood matters on the bridal morning, — when 
Adelais appeared pre-eminently beautiful in her 
garb of virgin white — emblematical of the inno- 
cence of her own heart, — and when Clarence Vil- 
liers could scarcely persuade himself that he was 
actually touching on the threshold of complete 
felicity. Rosamond — poor Rosamond smiled amidst 
the tears that flowed fast down her pale cheeks; for 
she felt as if she were losing her best — her only 
friend in the approaching departure of Adelais. 

There was a young lady — a friend — who acted as 
joint bridesmaid with Rosamond; and there were 
two or three other acquaintances of the family ; — 
and of the persons thus enumerated consisted the 
bridal party. The sisters had naturally invited 
Mrs. Slingsby; but that lady, aware that her pre- 
sence would not be agreeable to her nephew, had 
sent to plead indisposition as the excuse for her 
absence, 

And Mr. Torrens — what was the nature of his 
feelings now ? Forced by his necessities — or rather 
by that indomitable pride which urged him to make 
every sacrifice rather than boldly meet his embar- 
rassments in the Bankruptcy Court — he had as- 
sented to bestow his elder daughter on a young 
man whom he disliked, and to sell his younger 
child to an atrocious villam, who had not even 
manifested the delicacy of hinting at marriage ! 

Reader l think not that when we record the dread- 
ful fact of a father consenting to sell his own daughter 
for gold, we are fabricating for a romance an in- 
cident which never occurred m real life I Such 
things have been done often — are done often — and 
will be done often, so long as the human species 
shall exist The immense wealth of that corrupt 
and detestable monster, the late Marquis of Herb- 

# Represented as the Marquis at Kolmesford m the 
First Series ot M T he Mysteries op London ,’ 1 


ford,* enabled him to purchase the favours not only 

of Lady S , but also induced that profligate 

woman to sell to him every one of her daughters 1 
And those daughters have since married titled men, 
and live splendidly upon the riches bequeathed to 
them by the lioiiible voluptuary. Again, but a few 

years have elapsed since a certain Lady H sold 

her beautiful daughtei Priscilla, to a most ignoble 
lord; and the atiocious deed became the topic of 
numeious articles in the English and continental 
newspapers, the tubunals of France having taken 
cognizance of the scandal ! 

We could make mention of innumerable instances 
of this kind, the greater portion of which are, how- 
ever, confined to the aristocratic circles. For it 
must necessarily occur that the ££ upper classes,” as 
i they insolently denominate themselves, are the most 
profligate, unprincipled, and licentious of all the 
sections into winch society is divided. Wealth and 
idleness, associated, must, as a general rule, give a 
fearful impulse to immorality : rich viands and 
generous wines must heat the blood ; and nights of 
dissipation— balls, xouts, soirees, and card-parties — 
inflame the imagination. The voluptuous dances 

which prevail in those fashionable assemblies the 

indecent manner in which the ladies of the ££ upner 
class ” display s'- much of the bosom that but little 
scope is left fee Uie exercise of fancy — the positive 
encouragement that is given in high life to men 
whose reputation as vile seducers is notorious, 
— all these circumstances foster licentiousness, and 
provide a constant aliment to sustain immorality. 

Again, the morals of the fashionable world have 
not recovered from the effects of that dangerous 
poison which was instilled into them by the evil ex- 
amples of the family of George the Third, and the 
flagi ant conduct of the beastly voluptuary, George 
the Fourth. The licentiousness of the Princesses 
of that family became the public scandal of the 
day ; and from the ladies of the Court emanated the 
fashion of wearing hoops to their dresses, for a pur- 
pose which need not be particularly described. But 
fashion subsists by the artifice of constant change ; 
and when hoops had enjoyed their day, those ladies 
who had found them so convenient, actually devised 
the scheme of giving vogue to a padding in front to 
make the wearers appear in the family way / This is 
no fiction ; and young, unmarried girls, as well as 
married ladies, actually submitted to this disgrace- 
ful and immoral fashion through servile obedience 
to the example of the Princesses. This was posi- 
tively holding out a premium to licentiousness— be- 
cause the fear of a false step indicating itself by its 
consequences, was annihilated. 

Every one knows that many titled ladies gloried 
in the reputation of being (as they really were) the 
mistresses of George the Fourth. With all these 
frightful examples in view, how could the entire 
sphere of the fashionable world fail to become dread- 
fully demoralised ? and how was it possible to pre- 
vent tlie contaminating influence from spreading 
to the inferior grades? Therefore is it that the 
fashionable world especially— being the first to ex- 
perience that influence and the most likely to per- 
petuate it— has not yet recovered from th*> effects of 
the evil example of the Court. True is % thank 
God! that Queen Victoria has not followed the 
same course which so many of her near relatives 
adopted : but still even her bright example can onlv 
gradually mitigate, and not in u moment destroy 
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the effects of the moral poison instilled into fashion- 
able society by her royal predecessors. 

Previously to the first revolution in Fiance, the 
aristocracy were steeped in licentiousness and pro- 
fligacy. But a glorious nation lose in its might- 
hurled down a tin one encrusted with the miseries 
of the people — annihilated the bloated and infa- 
mous nobility — and even gave the proud and arro- 
gant clergy such a lesson as they have never since 
torgotten. The austociacy of France have never 
recovered that blow — and, thank heaven! never 
will. The hereditary peerage exists no longer in 
France; and titles of nobility are valueless Thus, 
by virtually destroying the aristocracy of rank and 
birth, France has suppressed a sewer of filth and 
corruption which distilled its abominations through i 
every grade and phase of society. The aristocracy 
of talent has been substituted ; and the mechanic . 
may now rise to be a minister — the ploughman has 
his fair chance of becoming a politician — the delver 
of the soil can aspire to the post of deputy. France 
is regenerated : England can become so only by the 
destruction of its hereditary aristocracy. 

From this long digression, we return to the bridal 
party assembled at Torrens Cottage, and now about 
to repair to the adjacent church, where the nuptial 
bond was to be indissolubly tied. 

And to that church did the party proceed, — the 
father, who looked upon his daughters as the means 
of filling his purse, — the daughters, who know not 
the utter selfishness of tlieir sue, — the young man, 
who was so indescribably happy in at length ac- 
companying to the altar her whom he loved so well, 
— and the guests, who thought as much of the ex- 
cellent breakfast which followed as of the solemn 
ceremony itself. 

The banquet passed — and the time came for the 
departure of the newly married couple. A post 
chaise drove up to the door — the trunks were 
hastily conveyed to the vehicle — and Adelais was 
torn away from the arms of her young sister Rosa- 
mond, who clung frantically to her. 

An. hour afterwards, the guests were gone — and 
Rosamond remained alone with her father. 

" God grant that my dearest sister may be happy !” 
said the maiden, her voice almost completely lost in 
sobs. 

''If she is not, it will be her own fault,” ob- 
served Mr. Tonens harshly, as he paced the room. 

" She would have the young mail — she set her heart 
upon him— and I have yielded. I suppose you are 
now sorry that she is gone ; and yet I dare swear 
you thought me a brutal tyrant for separating the 
love-sick pair a few weeks ago.” 

"My dearest, dearest fathei !” exclaimed Rosa- 
mond, profoundly afflicted and even annoyed at the 
manner in which she was addressed,— " wheiefore 
speak to me thus ? Have I ever given you any reason 

to suppose that I was so undutiful as ” 

"As to run away from the house with your sister 
—eh ? ” interrupted Mr. Torrens in a biting, satiri- 
cal tone. " A young lady who could take such a 
step, would not be very particular in her observa- 
tions on her father’s conduct.” 

« Heavens I how have I deserved these reproaches 
—at least to-day?” asked Rosamond, bursting into 
an agony of tears. " Shall not the past be forgotten ? 
will you ever continue, my dear father, to recall 

those events which are naturally so painful ” 

“ "Well, well — let us say no more about it, Rosa- 


mond,” cried Mr. Torrens, ashamed of having vent- 
ed his ill-humour upon his daughter. 

And he paced the room in a manner denoting a 
strange and indomitable agitation. 

The fact was that the miserable father recoiled in 
horror from the atrocity he had agreed to perpe- 
trate; and, with an idiosyncracy so common amongst 
men who tremble upon the verge of committing a 
fearful crime, he turned on the intended victim as if 
she were the wilful and conscious cause of those 
black feelings that raged within his breast. He had 
not moral courage sufficient to retreat while it was 
yet time* — ho dared not make the comparatively 
small sacrifice of himself to avoid the immeasur- 
ably greater one which involved the immolation of 
his daughter. 

Rosamond was already deeply afflicted at part- 
ing with her sister — that Sister from whom she had 
never been separated until now: — but she was 
doomed to experience additional sources of grief in 
the harsh manner and alarming agitation of her 
father. 

At length, unable any longer to endure the state 
of suspense and uncertainty in which she was sud- 
denly plunged concerning him, she rose from her 
seat — advanced timidly towards him — and, throwing 
one of her snowy arms over his shoulder, murmur- 
ed m a plaintive tone, "Father — dearest father, 
what dieadful cause of sorrow oppresses you now? 
Are you feariul that Adelais will not be happy — 
that Clarence will not always be good and kind to 
her ? Oh l yes, dearest father — I am sure he 

will ’> 

" I am not thinking of the daughter who is gone,” 
exclaimed Mr. Toirens, suddenly interrupting the 
maiden, and speaking in a tone no longer harsh, but 
positively wild with despair : ’ my thoughts are in- 
tent on the daughter who is left behind 1 ” 

“ Am I a source of affliction to you, fathei ? ” 
asked Rosamond, contemplating her sire in so 
plaintive, melancholy, and yet tender a manner that 
his vile heart was for a moment touched, and he felt 
ready to throw himself at her feet and implore her 
pardon for the ill he meditated towaids her. "Tell 
me, my beloved parent,” she said, " have I given 
you offence in any way— by word or deed ? Oh ! if 
I have, bitter will be the tears that I shall shed ; 
and sincerely— most sincerely shall I beseech your 
forgiveness.” 

" No, Rosamond,” said Mr. Tonens, crushing the 
better feelings of his soul as he thought of the ruin 
that would envelop lum were he to retract his en- 
gagements with the baronet: "you have not offend- 
ed me— and I believe I spoke harshly to you just 
now without a cause. But let us talk no more on 
that subject. Compose yourself— wipe away those 
tears. I shall now retire to my study— for I have 
letters of importance to write.” 

But at that moment the well-known knock of the 
postman resounded through the house ; and almost 
immediately afterwards a servant entered tho room, 
handed a letter to Rosamond, and then withdrew. 

" A note for me > ” exclaimed the young lady, in 
surprise, while Mr. Torrens 5 blood ran cold and his 
brain whiiled. " Oh ! it is from dear Mrs. Shngsby 
—I recognise the handwriting.” 

And hastily opening it, she glanced over the 
contents. 

Mr. Torrens was about to leave the room, as if 
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the arrival of the letter were a matter of perfect 
indifference to him. 

« One moment, dear father,” said Rosamond, 
detaining him by the arm: “you must read this 
beautiful letter which Mrs. Slingsby has written to 
me; and though I cannot think of accepting the 

kind invitation which it conveys ” 

“ What does Mrs. Slingshv say in her letter, 
then?” demanded Mr. Torrens, all his ill-humour 
returning as this further step m the hideous plot 
re-awakened his most poignant reflections ; “what 
does she say, that you speak in such enthusiastic 
terms of a mere letter ? ” 

"Rosamond placed the note in his hand; and Mi* 
Torrens, turning aside towaids the window, lead 
the contents, as follow : — 

“It has greatly distressed me, my "beloved young 
friend, to have been unable to attend at the solemniza- 
tion of the holy and yofc deeply affecting ceiemony, 
winch, by the tune this reaches you, will have united my 
excellent nephew and your sweet sistei'. But it has 
pleased the Almighty, in hia inscrutable wisdom, to 
afflict me w.tli a severe rheumatism at this time, as I 
assured you m a previous note, and although I smcoiely 
liopo that, by the blessing of that all-wise Being and the 
aid of the lotion which Dr. Wagtail has sent me, I shall 
be well m a few days, yet I am compelled tor the piesent 
to remain within the house. It is my most sincere and 
heartfelt hope that your dear sister and my beloved 
nephew may experience all that happiness which the 
Omnipotent may deign to bestow upon his elect. One 
circumstance must essentially tend to smooth down those 
mundane asperities which, alas ! they will have to en- 
counter in the rough path of life ; and that is the religious 
faith with which they aie both imbued. For myself, 

I can safely declare that if it were not foi the consola- 
tions which the Holy Bible imparts to all who study its 
divine doctrines, and tor the solace afforded me by a few 
kind friends (amongst whom I must include that most 
choice vessel of the Lord, Sir Henry Courtenay), I 
know not how I should bear up against the grieious 
pains wherewith it has pleased the Most High to afflict 
me, and which have just passed from the right foot into 
the left. Doubtless it is for my eternal welfaie, m a 
better world, that I am. thus chastened m this ; although 
Dr. Wagtail, with a levity unbecoming a piofessional 
man of his age and standing, declares that it I keep my 
feet well swathed in flannel and take mustard baths or 
going to bed, I shall triumph over the ailment. But, oh ! 
my dearest young friend, what is flannel without the 
blessing of heaven 2 what is mustaid without- the aid of 
the Most High ? I am very lonely, sweet Rosamond ; and 
I am fearful that you must miss your dear sister much 
1 know that Mr. Torrens* occupations take him much 
from home; and thus you cannot always enjoy the pre- 
sence and the consolations of your excellent father, 
whom, I regiet to say, I only as yet know by good report, 
but whose band 1 hope to press someday in friendship. 
Will yon, my love, come and pass a week or two with me 1 
It will be a perfect charity on your part; and I am j 
convinced also that change of scene will cheei your 
spirits. Come to me, my dearest Rosamond, early to- 
morrow morning (God willing)— if your good kind father 
can spare you. 

“Ever your sincere and attached friend, 

“ Martha Slingsby.” 

The vile hypocrisy which characterised this letter 
enhanced, if possible, the blackness of that crimo 
towards the consummation of which it was so 
material a step; and Mr. Tonens stood gazing | 
upon the ‘document until all its chaiacters seemed 
to mov-e and agitate on the surface of the paper like 
a legion of hideous reptiles swarming together. 

But at length mastering lus horribly painful 
emotions, ho turned towards his daughter, saying, 
i< And wherefore, Rosamond, should you not accept 
an invitation as kind as it is considerate ? n 


“ Oh ! my dear father,” exclaimed the maiden, 

“ I could not think of leaving you at a time when 
you have just lost the society of one of your chil- 
dren. Moreover, I perceive that y on are not en- 
tirely happy — I fear that those recent embarrass- 
ments ” 

“Speak not of them, Rosamond,” interrupted 
Mr. Torrens sternly; for so great was his pride, 
that ho could not endure the idea of his own daugh- 
ters being acquainted with his late pecuniary diffi- 
culties “ To return to the subject of that letter,” 
he added, after a few moments’ pause, “I think 
you cannot do better than accept the invitation : 
— indeed, it would appear unkind were you to re- 
fuse it. Mrs. Slingsby is suffering from indisposi- 
tion — and she is evidently anxious to have a com- 
panion. Therefore, Rosamond, I must beg you to 
commence your preparations for the visit.” 

The young lady urged various remonstrances 
against this resolution ; but her father over-ruled 
them all — and it was accordingly determined at 
length that she should repair to Old Burlington 
Street on the following morning. 

But when the morning came, and the vehicle 
which was to convey her to London drove up to 
the dooi, how appalling were the feelings which 
agitated, — nay, absolutely laged in the breast of 
Mr. Torrens 1 

Acute — intensely acute w'as the pam which lie 
endured m endeavouring to subdue those emotions, 
— or rather in composing his features m such a way 
that his countenance might not indicate the awful 
wairing that disturbed his soul. 

With streaming eyes did Rosamond take leave of 
her father; and as she stepped into tho chaise, a 
presentiment of evil flashed across her imagination. 

But she was young— naturally inclined to look 
upon the bright side of things — and too inexpe- 
rienced to know much of the dreadful pit-falls 
which the artifice of man has hollowed in the path- 
ways of the moral world. Her misgiving was 
therefore foi gotten almost as soon as it was enter- 
tained; and she was in comparatively good spirits 
—though still affected by her recent separation 
fiom her sister—' when she alighted at the door of 
Mrs. Slingsby’s residence in Old Burlington Street. 


CHAPTER LXVIXL 

DR. WAGTAIL. — ROSAMOND TORRENS# 

Rosamond Torrens found the pious lady re- 
clining on a sofa, and so profoundly absorbed— at 
all events, apparently so— in the perusal of a chap- 
ter in the New Testament, that she did not imme- 
diately look up when the drawing-room door opened 
to give the young maiden admission. 

“Ah l my dearest girl— is it indeed you?” at 
j length said Mrs. Slingsby in a dolorous tone of 
voice, as she laid aside the sacred vokune. “ Como 
and embrace me, sweet Rosamond.” 

“ I hope you are better to-day, my dear madam,” 
w*as the sincere observation made by the intended 
victim of a damnable plot, as she pressed her pure 
lips to Mrs. Slingsby ’s polluted brow. 

“Heaven blessed me with a good night’s rest, 
my love,” returned the pious ladj ; “and Dr. Wag- 
tail would insist upon my taking a little warm 
brandv-and-water— although, asjou well know, I 
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loathe alcoholic liquor, Which I do not consider to 
bo a i good creature of God, 7 nor * fitted jor our use.' 
But, as a medicine, Rosamond— and wlicn accom- 
panied by urgent prayer — it is beneficial. And. now 
tell mo, sweet girl, bow passed off tlie biidai cere- 
mony? Was the conduct of my nepliew becoming 
and proper 8 I could scarcely suppose otherwise — 
seeing that for years be lias been benefited by the 
advice and example which it has been my happy 
lot to afford him. And Adelais — was she much 
affected, my love? 97 

Rosamond described the particulars of the wed- 
ding; and Mis, Slingsby was in the midst of some 
very comforting remarks tlicreon, when the door 
opened and Dr. Wagtail made his appeal anco. 

This gentleman was a short, fat, important- 
looking personage — with a powdered head and a 
pig-tail — delighting, too, m small-clothes and black 
gaiters, and carrying a thick bamboo cane, the gold 
bead of which he invariably applied to his nose 
when he wanted to appear more than usually 
solemn. He enjoyed a large practice, end was yet 
nn&ei ably ignorant of the medical art. What, then, 
was the secret of his success? We will explain 
the mystery. 

His father was a very wealthy man, and paid a 
premium of £800 to apprentice the subject of this 
sketch to the house-surgeon of one of the great 
metropolitan hospitals. But young Wagtail, though 
cunning and crafty enough, w r as a wi etched dolt, 
and only succeeded m passing his examination by 
dint of the most extraoi dinary ciammmg. By 
these means, however, he became a Member of the 
lloyal College of Surgeons, and set up iu business 
for himself. The house-surgeon o{ tbs hospital 
soon after hinted to him that he intended to resign ; 
and Mr. Wagtail senior, on hearing this piivate 
communication made to his son, immediately sent 
the houso-surgeon a five-hundred pound note in a 
gold snuff-box, “ as a token of esteem for his high 
character and of admiration for his splendid 
talents.’* This was intelligible enough. The 
house-surgeon immediately began to canvass his 
friends on behalf of young Wagtail as his successor ; 
and when the resignation of the said house-surgeon 
was publicly announced, the majority of the per- 
sons who had a right to vote were already enlisted 
in the cause of Mr. Wagtail. Several of the most 
eminent surgeons became candidates for the va- 
cancy; but then* abilities stood no chance when 
weighed against Mr. Wagtail's interest — and Mr. 
Wagtail was accordingly elected. Ho thus jumped 
into renown and handsome emolument almost as 
soon as he entered the profession ; and things went 
on smoothly enough for three or four years, until he 
one morning took it into his head to cut off a man’s 
leg, when amputation was positively unnecessary, 
A disturbance ensued — the thing got into the 
newspapers — and Mr. Wagtail employed three poor 
authors constantly, for six months, at half-a-ciown 
a day each, to get up the pamphlets which he issued 
in his defence. He so inundated the Butisli public 
with bis printed statements that be literally bullied 
or persuaded the majority into a belief that he was 
light after all; and then, with becoming indigna- 
tion, he threw up his berth at the hospital— took a 
magnificent house at the West End — got his doc- 
tor’s diploma at the same time — and announced 
through the medium of the Morning Post, Morning 
Herald) and St. James’s Chronicle) that “ Dr. Wagtail 


might be consulted daily, at his residence, from 2 
till 7.” His father died soon afterwards, leaving 
lnm a handsome foitqne; and as the doctor, when 
the time of mourning (which he cut as short as 
possible) bad expired, began to give splendid en- 
tertainments, Ins dinners procured him friends, and 
his friends procured him patients. In fact, be 
eventually rose so higli in public estimation at the 
West End, that be was quoted as the rival of the 
celebrated Di. Dascelles ; — but wise men shook 
their heads, as much as to intimate that Dr. Las- 
ceiles had moie medical knowledge m las little 
finger than Dr. Wagtail possessed in his entire form. 
But then Dr. Wagtail was so important-looking, 
and had such a knowing and mysteiious way with 
him, — and he neier insulted his patients, as Dr. 
La&celles sometimes did, by telling them that they 
lud nothing the matter with them, but were mere 
hypochondriacs. On the contrary, he would gratify 
their fancies by prescribing pills and dianghts til] 
ho made them ill iv *’eality; and then he had some 
little tioublo in curing them again. But as he ad- 
mmisteieJ plenty of medicine — shook Ins head a 
great many times even when ordering a foot-bath 
or a bread poultice — and diopped mysterious hints 
about its being very fortunate that be was called in 
just at that precise moment, or else there wrould 
| have been no answering for the consequences, — as 
i he did all this, and was particularly liberal to 
nurses, valets, and ladies-maids, be bad worked 
liis way up to a degiee of eminence ■winch real 
talent, legitimately exorcised, struggled fruitlessly 
iu ninety-nme cases out of a bundled to arrive at. 

Such was the physician who now enteied the 
diawmg-ioom uheio Mis. Slingsby was reclining 
on the sofa with Rosamond seated near her. 

Bowing with important condescension to Miss 
Torrens, the doctor quietly took the chair which 
she vacated, because it was close to bis patient. 

Rosamond was about to quit the loom, when 
Mis. Slingsby desired her to remain, adding, “Dr. 
Wagtail does not require your absence, my love: 
there is nothing so very important in my case— is 
there, doctor? ” 

“ Important, my dear madam, is not precisely the 
word,” returned the physician, with his gold-headed 
cane to his nose; “ inasmuch as your ailment is im- 
portant — as all ailments are, when, though trivial 
in themselves, they meet/ lead to dangerous conse- 
quences. But how are we to-day, my dear madam ? 
how is the pain in our legs? did we suffer much 
last night ? oi did we feel a leetle easier ? 77 

“ Yes, doctor— thank you,” replied the sufferer, 
who had nothing at all the matter with her, but 
who had merely simulated indisposition as an ex- 
cuse for absenting herself from the bridal : “I passed 
a better night — by the blessing of heaven! ” 

“Well— come— and so we are getting on nicely 
eh?” observed the doctor. “And what did w*e 
take for supper last evening ? 77 

“A little giuel, doctor — as you ordered,” an- 
swered Mis. Slingsby, in a lachrymose tone— which 
was really natural enough, seeing that she could 
have eaten a roast fowl instead of the farinaceous 
slop, 

<k And did we take a very leetle brand v-and- 
vrater liot? ” asked Dr. Wagtail, in a most insinu- 
ating voice, as much as to say that he knew very 
well how revolting such a beverage must have been 
to Mrs. Slingsby; although, m his heart, he had 
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recommended it simply because expeiience had 
taught him that ladies of a certain age did not ob- 
*ect to a small dose of cognac : — “ did we take a 
lettle brandy-and-water 9 ” 

*' I did so far follow your advice, doctor,” replied 
Mrs. Siingsby; “but I hope I am not to continue 
it?” 

(i Indeed but we must though, my dear madam, 5 ’ 
exclaimed the physician, shaking his head most 
solemnly and with all the air of a man enforcing 
the necessity of swallowing a nauseous draught: 
— “indeed but we must though, — and a trifle 
stronger, too— a meie tufle; — but stronger it must 
be, or I really cannot answer for the consequences.” 

And here lie looked at Miss Torrens, as much as 
to imply that Mrs. Slingsby’s life would perhaps 
be endangered if his advice were not punctually 
and accurately followed. 

“ Well, doctor,” said the suffering lady, in a more 
doleful tone than ever, “ if it must be stronger, it 
shall be: but pray make a cure of me (God willing) 
as soon as possible, so that I may renounce that 
vile alcoholic beverage. 

“We must have patience, my dear madam — great 
patience,” said Dr. Wagtail with increasing so- 
lemnity, as he rubbed lus nose against the gold- 
headed cane. “ Indeed, so long as this nasty rheu- 
matism hangs about us, we must keep to the 
brandy-and-water,” 

The physician knew very well that his words 
would cause the rheumatism to hang about the ex- 
cellent lady for a considerable time, — indeed that 
she would be in no hurry to get rid of it, so long 
as he prescribed “ the vile alcoholic beverage” ; — and 
he foresaw a goodly number of fees resulting from 
the judicious mode which he thus adopted of treat- 
ing an ailment that did net exist. 

“ And now, my dear madam,” he continued, “ how 
is our tongue I Ah —not quite right yeti And 
how are our pulse ? ” 

Then, as the case was pronounced to be important, 
the doctor lugged out an enormous gold stop-watch, 
and bent over it with a mysterious and even omi- 
nous expression of countenance as he felt the 
patient's pulse. 

“ Well, doctor — what do you think ? ” asked Mrs. 
Siingsby, looking as anxious and miserable as if 
she had been in the dock at the Old Bailey, about to 
hear the verdict of the jury. 

“ We must take care of ourselves, my dear madam 
— we must take care of ourselves,” said the physi- 
cian, shaking his head : ** our pulse is not quite as 
it ought to be. How is our appetite ? do we think 
we could manage a little slice of boiled fowl to- 
day ? But we must try, my dear madam — we must 
try; and we must take a glass or two of wine — 
Poit wine, of a good body. We must not reduce 
ourselves too low. And this evening, for supper, 
we must take gruel again — and the brandy-and- 
water as an indispensable medicine, afterwards.” 

“ I will endeavour to follow your advice, my dear 
sir,” said Mrs. Siingsby ; “ though heaven knows 

that the idea of the old Fort wine at dinner ” 

“ Well, my dear madam — I know it is repugnant 
to you— -very repugnant,’’ interrupted the physician 
in a calmly remonstrative tone : “ but the world 
cannot afford to lose so excellent a member of 
society as yourself. Consider your friends, my dear 
madam — exert yourself on their account. Triumph 
over these little aversions to wine and brandy— and 


take them as medicines, in w Inch sense do I offer 
them. And now, my dear madam, I will write you 
out a leak prescription. You had better get it 
made up as usual at Timmins and Jakes, in Bond 
Street. I have no interest in recommending them, 
you know — not the slightest ; — but I am sure their 
drugs are good , my dear madam.” 

Which was as much as to imply that the drugs 
of other chemists were not good ; and we may here 
observe that the disinterested physician merely re- 
ceived a thousand a-year from Messrs. Timmins 
and Jakes for recommending all his patients to 
send his prescriptions to their shop. 

The doctor wrote some professional hieroglyphics 
upon a slip of paper, and scrawled at the bottom 
something which would have represented the name 
of Snooks, or Brown, or Thompson, quite as well 
as it did Wagtail. 

He then rose, received from Mrs. Siingsby lus fee 
neatly wiapped up in a piece of tissue paper, and 
took his departure, holding his stick to his nose all 
the way down stairs. 

The afternoon passed away somewhat tediously 
for Rosamond ; and when dinner was placed on the 
table, Mrs. Siingsby contrived to do honour to tho 
boiled fowls ; and though she held forth at consider- 
able length upon her abhorrence for Port wine, she 
managed to swallow four glasses of the generous 
juice in a manner which Rosamond considered 
highly creditable to her moral courage, seeing how 
much she detested it. 

Shortly after dinner, which was served in the 
drawing-room, Sir Henry Courtenay made his ap- 
pearance. 

The baronet’s eyes sparkled with delight when he 
beheld his intended victim at the pious lady’s abode, 
and looking more sweetly beautiful— more divinely 
r interesting than she had ever yet appeared to him. 

| The blood boiled in his veins, as his glances rapidly 
swept her slight but symmetrical form, and as he 
thought within the recesses of his own iniquitous 
heart, “ This night thou shalt become mine ! ” 

It will be remembered that, during the last few 
days of her previous sojourn at Mrs. Slingsby’s 
abode, Rosamond had been taught to form a very 
high opinion of the baronet; but the pious lady 
had not gone so far as to instil any voluptuous sen- 
timent into the mmd of the young maiden. Thus 
when the baronet, on the occasion of his visits to 
Torrens Cottage, had addressed her in a somewhat 
equivocal manner, she did not comprehend him ; 
and hence Sir Henry's reproach against Mrs. Siings- 
by, “that she was but an indifferent tutoress.” 

Still Rosamond was predisposed to admire the 
baronet’s character, as it had been represented to 
her by Mrs. Siingsby; and she was by no means 
sorry that he had arrived to vary the monotony of 
the evening. 

He exerted all his conversational powers to please 
her ; and she could not conceal from herself the 
delight which she experienced m listening to those 
outpourings of a well-informed mind and a richly 
cultivated intellect. 

The supper-hour arrived while she thought the 
evening was still young— so rapidly had the time 
passed away. Mrs. Slmgsby partook of her gruel 
with as good a grace as she could possibly assume, 
but she ever and anon cast a longing glance to- 
wards the more substantial and succulent viands 
spread upon the board. The brandy-and-water was. 






"however, a consolation ; and this the baronet, 
who mixed for her, made as strong- as she conld 
wish, and much stronger than Dr. Wagtail, were 
he really sincere m his advice, could have possibly 
intended her to take it. 

Shortly before eleven the baronet rose and took 
his departure, Mrs. Slingsby ringing the drawing- 
room bell for the servant, to open the front door 
for him, with a ceremony the object of which was 
to let every one m the house know that he had 
departed, and the hour at which he went— in case 
of any exposure following the dread plot noio m 
progress ! 

Mrs. Slingsby and Kosamond then remained in 
conversation for a few minutes, the topic being 
the excellent qualities of Sir Henry Courtenay. 

“ Rosamond, my love/’ at length said Mrs. 
Slingsby, “ before you retire to your own cham- 
ber, have the kindness to lock the side-board m 
the drawing-room and bring me the keys. Dor 
really servants are so neglectful ” 

The beautiful girl departed with the alacrity of 
an obliging disposition to execute this little com- 
mission but the moment she had quitted the 
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f drawing-room, Mrs. Slingsby emptied the dark 
i contents of a very small phial into the only half- 
finished glass of Port wine which Eosamond had 
left. 

The infamous woman then resumed her recum- 
bent position upon the sofa ; and — oh! the abomi- 
nable mockery !— appeared to be occupied with 
her Bible, when tho artless, innocent, and unsus- 
pecting maiden returned to the room. 

“Here are the keys, my dear maiden,” said 
Eosamond ; “ and every thing is safe down stairs. 
I shall now wish you a good night’s rest,” 

“ Finish your wine, my love, before you retire,” 
observed Mrs. Slingsby, in a softly persuasive 
tone : “I am not mean, but you know that I am 
averse to waste in any shape.” 

Eosamond blushed at havingmerited the species 
of reproach thus conveyed, and drank the contents 
of her wine-glass : then, as it struck her that the 
flavour of the wine was somewhat less pleasant 
than it should be — but without attaching the least 
i importance to the idea, and for getting it altogether 
a moment afterwards — she ate a small piece of 
I bread to take away the disagreeable taste. 
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“Good night, my dear madam,” said the maiden, 
bending over the pious lady and kissing her cheek. 

** Good night, Rosamond my love/* returned Mrs. 
Slingsby. “ I shall remain here for a quarter of an 
hour to perform my usual devotional exercises; 
and then I shall retire to my own chamber.” 

Rosamond withdrew, and sped to the room pre- 
pared for her. 

She felt wearied, and made haste to lay aside her 
garments and arrange her hair. But in the midst of 
her occupation a sensation of deep drowsiness came 
over her; and she was glad to step into bed as 
speedily as possible — omitting, for perhaps the first 
time since her childhood, to kneel down first in 
prayer. 

A minute afterwards — and she was sound asleep. 
* * * * 

Three persons at that precise period had their 
minds filled with the imago of Rosamond ! 

* * * * 

In the solitude of his chamber, at his lonely cot- 
tage, Mr. Torrens endured the torments of the 
damned, — mental torments, indescribably more se- 
vere than the most agonising of physical pain could 
possibly be. 

Mercenary — selfish — cold — callous as he was, he 
could not stifle the still small voice of conscience, 
which told him he had done a flagrant*— a vile — an 
awful deed, which would All his cup with a bitter- 
ness, that no earthly pleasure, no mundane reward, 
could possibly counteract or change. 

He felt that he was a monster in human shape : 
he was afraid to catch a glimpse of his own counte- 
nance in the glass — for when he once surveyed it 
rapidly, its workings were horrible to behold 1 

To sell his daughter for the filthy lucre which 
had tempted him I — It was horrible — atrocious i 

And then, — then, at that very moment while he 
was pacing his chamber, the fell deed might be in 
consummation 1 

He walked to the window : — how black was the 
night — how menacing were those clouds that seem- 
ed laden with storm 1 

He started back with a look of horrified amaze- 
ment: was there not some dreadful shape m the 
air ? — assumed not those clouds the form of a tre- 
mendous being, with a countenance of lowering 
vengeance and awfnl tlireatenings 2 

Ho: it was fancy — and yet the temporary crea- 
tion of that fancy was dreadful to behold, — as cloud 
piled on cloud, for an instant wore the semblance of 
a supernal, moving phantom, black and menacing 
with impending storm ! 

The guilty, wretched father clenched Ills fists — 
gnashed his teeth — knit his brows — and compressed 
his lips together to prevent his voice from suddenly 
shrieking forth in accents of heart- felt agony. 

& * * * 

Having remained for about twenty minutes in 
the drawing-room, Mrs. Slingsby summoned her 
maid, by whose assistance she gained her own 
chamber— -although she in reality no more required 
such aid than did the servant who afforded it. 

The maid helped her mistress to divest herself of 
her clothing, and then retired. 

And now Mrs. Slingshy, instead of seeking her 
couch — that couch which had been the scene of 
guilty pleasure, when Jacob Smith had lain con- 
cealed beneath it — seated herself in a large arm- 
chair, to wait until the house was quiet. 


<f I could wish that any thing rather than this was 
to take place I ” she murmured two or three times. 
"Heaven only knows what will be the end of it I j 
But Henry appears so confident of being able to j 
appease her — so certain of reducing her even to the j 
position of one who beseeches instead of menacing — ■ i 
that I am inclined to suppose he has well weighed j 

all the difficulties of his task. At all events he has t 

promised to spare me — to make me appear inno- 
cent! But will Rosamond be so deceived? Ho — * 
no : she will view me with suspicion — her eyes will 

gradually open And yet,” thought Mrs. Slingsby, 

suddenly interrupting the current of her reflections, 

“ she will be so completely in my power — at my 
mercy, — her honour will be in my hands — her repu- 
tation will depend *>n my secresy Oh i how I 

wish this night was past ! ” she cried passionately : 

“ for the deed which is to mark it, is horrible to 
contemplate ! ” 

* * * * * | 

And the third person whose mind was so fall of 
the image of Rosamond Torrens, at the time when 
she lay down — beauteous and chaste virgin as she 
was —to rest beneath the roof of one whom, in her 
ingenuous confidence, she believed to be a pattern of 
female excellence and virtue, — that third person 
! was Sir Henry Courtenay. 

The baronet, on quitting Mrs. Slingsby’s house, 
had returned home in his carnage, which was at 
tlie door ready to convey him thither ; and, on enter- 
ing his abode, he had immediately repaired to las 
own chamber. 

Dispensing with the services of his valet, he sate 
down to pass away in voluptuous reflections the 
hour that must elapse before he could set forth 
again, to return to the dwelling of his mistress in 
Old Burlington Street. 

He was of that age when the physical powers 
somewhat require the stimulus of an ardent and 
excited imagination ; and he now began to gloat in 
anticipation of the joys which he promised him- 
self to experience in the rum of the hapless Rosa- 
mond. 

Remorse and compunction touched him not * — 
if he thought of the grief that was to ensue, it was 
merely because he re-auanged in his head all the 
details of the eloquent representations he must 
make to soothe that woe ! Besides, his licentious 
imagination represented to him the beauteous Rosa- i 
mond, more beauteous in her tears; and he had 
worked himself up to a pitch of such maddening 
desire, by the time it was necessary for him to sally 
forth, that he would not have resigned his expected 
prize — no, not if the ruin and disgraco of ten thou- 
sand families were to ensue. 

Leaving his house stealthily, by a means of egress 
at the back, Sir Henry Courtenay hastened back to 
Old Burlington Street. 

A few moments after be had reached the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Mrs. Slingsby’s residence, the clocks 
of the West-end churches proclaimed the hour of 
one. 

That was the appointed time for his admissio i 
into the house. 

Hor had he long to wait — for the front-door was 
soon opened noiselessly and cautiously, and by a 
person bearing no light : but the voice which whis- 
pered, u Is it you, Henry ? ” was that of Mrs 
Slingsby. 

And noiselessly and cautiously, too, she led th«* 
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way tip stairs, he having previously put off his shoes, lence which he used to restrain and overpower her, 
which he carried in his hand. that murder would have perhaps been done, had not 

* At the door of her own bed-room, Mrs. Slmgshy the poor victim become insensible in his arms ! 
made the baronet pause for an instant while she And then her ruin was accomplished, 
procured a taper ; and as she handed it to lum, and Oh ! ye elonds, laden with storm, why gave ye 
the light revealed their countenances to each other, not forth your forked lightnings — why sent ye not 
they shrank from each other’s gaze, — for human abroad your tbundeis — to smite the hero of that 
nature at that instant asserted its rightful empiie, foul night? 

and while the woman leeoiled with horror from For, oh ! while the father was still pacing his 
the man who was about to commit an awful out- chamber in his own dwelling, the hell that raged 
rage on a member of her own sex, the man felt a in his hi east defying all hope of slumber, — while, 
.momentary loathing for the woman who was aid- too, the no less infamous woman who had pandered 
ing and abetting in the work of this foul night. to this work of ruin, was trembling rather for what 
Mrs. Slingsby hurriedly pointed towards a door might be the consequences than for the deed itself, 
at the bottom of the passage, in the most retiied — there, in that i oom to which Rosamond had re- 
part of the house; and she then retreated into her tired in the pride of innocence and chastity — there 
own room, a prey to feelings which a convict m was she despoiled — there became she the victim of 
Newgate need not have envied. the miscreant ravisher ! 

Meantime Sir Henry Courtenay had passed on to * * * * 

the extremity of the passage : and now liis hand is 

upon the door. " “ Release me— let me depart— let me fly 1 ” im- 

He opens that door — he enters — he closes and plored the wretched Rosamond, in a tone so sub- 
fastens it behind him. dued with anguish and with weakness, that tliero 

Advancing towards the bed, he holds the taper was no fear of its alarming the house, 
so that its light falls upon the pillow ; and the soft, “Rosamond, hear me — I beseech you!” ex* 
mellow lustre of the wax-candle reveals a charming claimed the baronet, as he held her by the arms in 
countenance, with flushed cheeks and with rosy lips such a manner that she could not escape from the 
a p ar t. bed. “ Hear reason, if you can l What would you 

For Rosamond’s slumber is uneasy, though pro- do? Whither can you fly? The past cannot be 
found, — doubtless the effect of laudanum upon the recalled ; but there is much to think of for the 
nerves of one so entirely unaccustomed to its use, future. The occunenee of this night is a secret 
and who has imbibed so large a dose I known only to yourself and to me : your dishonour 

And one of those flushed cheeks reposed on a need never tianspire to the world?” 
round, full, and naked arm, like a rod rose-leaf upon “ Oh ! my God! my God!” murmured Rosa- 
Panan marble; — and the other arm was thrown raond, in a tone of ineffable anguish: “my dis- 
' over the bed-clothes, which had been somewhat dis- honour ! — my dishonour ! ” 

turbed by the uneasiness of the maiden’s deep, and And she repeated the word — the terrible word, in 
left exposed the polished shoulders of dazzling so thrilling, penetrating, and yet subdued a voice, 
whiteness and the bosom of virgin rotundity and that even the remorseless baronet was for a moment 
plumpness. touched. 

Oh ! what a charming picture was thus revealed “ 0 Rosamond ! ” he said, in a hurried and ex- 
to the eyes of the lustful mi&creantj whose desires cited manner; “ do not repine so bitterly for what 
were increased to almost raging madness by the cannot be recalled ! Think how I love you, dearest 
spectacle l one— remember that my passion for thee amounted 

He placed the taper on the manteh and hastened to a fienzy, — and It was in frenzy that I acted thus, 
to lay aside — nay, almost to tear off his garments ; Instead of loathing me ” 

and in less than three minutes he was lying by the « No— no, I do not loathe you !— my God— no 1 ” 
side of the young virgin. said Rosamond, becoming the least degree calmer. 

But scarcely had his rude hand invaded the trea- “ I now perceive bow dependant I am upon you — 
sures of her bosom, when she awoke with a faint how necessary it is that your love should console 
scream and a sudden start — the result of some dis- me ! But my dear father— should he learn his 
agreeable dream; and then the baronet clasped her daughter’s disgrace — Oh! heaven, have mercy upon 
with all the fury of licentiousness in Ins arms. me 1 ” 

A few moments elapsed ere she was aroused suf- And she once more burst into an agony of 
ficiently to comprehend the dreadful— the horrible weeping. 

truth * but when the torpor produced by the lauda- “ Rosamond — Rosamond, compose yourself!” said 
num had somewhat subsided, she became a prey to Sir Henry Courtenay, with that tenderness of tone 
the most frightful alarms, produced by the convic- which he so well knew how to assume, and on 
lion that some one had invaded the sanctity of her which lie had so much relied as an emollient means 

CQUch a nd a glance showed her the features of Sir to be applied to soothe the grief of the victim of his 

Henry Courtenay. desires. “ Shall I repeat how deeply I love thee— 

She would have given vent to her anguish and her how ardently I adore thee? Oh ! my best beU^ed, ! 
horror in appalling screams : hut he placed his do not thus abandon yourself to the wildness of a 
hand over her mouth— he rautteied fearful menaces vain and useless despair ! ” 

in her ears— he called God to witness his resolution “ But have I not been made the victim of a droad- 
to possess her ; and, though she became bewildered ful consphacv?” said Rosamond; “was I not 
and dismayed— though her brain whirled, and her inveigled hither to be ruined ? Oh! I will fly— I 
reason seemed to be deserting her— yet she battled will fly— I will hasten home to my father— I will 
with the ravkher— she maintained a desperate, an throw myself at his feet and tell him all— and he 
awful struggle,— and so unrelenting was the >io- will pardou and avenge me ! 
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Again she endeavoured to spring from the bed ; 
butf Sir Henry Courtenay held her back — and, 
through sheer exhaustion, she fell weeping on his 
breast. 

Then the task of consoling her — or rather of 
somewhat moderating the excess /o? her anguish, 
became more easy ; and the baronet reasoned and 
vowed — argued and protested — and pleaded for par- 
don so touchingly and with so much apparent con- 
trition, that Rosamond began to believe there was 
indeed some extenuation for one who loved her so 
passionately, and who had been led away by the 
frenzy of those feelings of which she was the 
object. 

“ Oh ! why, my adored girl, are you so beauti- 
ful ?” murmured the baronet: “rather attribute 
my crime to the influence — the irresistible influence 
of thine own charms, than to any deeply-seated 
wickedness on my part! I should have become 
raving mad for love of thee, had not the fury of my 
passion hunied me on to that point, when, reckless 
of all consequences, I had recourse to this strata- 
gem. I know that my conduct is horrible — -that it 
is vile and base in the extreme; — but I sue to thee 
for pardon, — I, so proud and haughty — yes, I im- 
plore thee, my darling Rosamond, to forgive me ! 
And, oh ! if all the remainder of my life, devoted to 
thine happiness, can atone for my turpitude of this 
night, — if the most unwearied affection — the most 
tender love can impart consolation to tliee, my 
angel — then wilt thou yet smile upon me, ?n& the | 
past shall be forgotten.” 

“ Then you will make me your wife ? ” ri.urmured 
Rosamond. 

“ Yes, sweet girl — thou shalt become mine — mine 
in the sight of heaven ! ” said the baronet, who 
would have made any pledge at that moment, in 
order to solace and re-assure his victim. 

“ But wherefore not have told me that you loved 
me — why not have demanded my hand of my father, 
and have married me as Clarence did my sister ?” 
asked Rosamond, a doubt striking to her heart’s 
core. 

“ I said many things to make you understand liow 
dear you were to me,” answered the baronet ; “and 
you did not comprehend my meaning. Remember 
you not that, one day when I called at your father’s 
house, I met you alone in the parlour; and as you 
offered me your hand, I said, f Happy will the man 
be on whom this fair hand shall be bestowed ' * And 
on another occasion, when you and I were again 
alone together, the conversation happened to turn 
upon death, and I remarked that * it teas dreadful j 
to contemplate the idea of dying, but that I could lay 
down my life to serve you ' 3 ” 

“ Oh ! yes— I remember now ! ” murmured Rosa- | 
mond. “ And I even thought of those observations 
after you were gone ; and they seemed to afford me 
pleasure to ponder upon them.” 

“Do you not now understand, then, dearest angel, 
how disappointment at finding that X was not at 
once comprehended, drove me to defpair? ” said the 
wily baronet “ Can you not pardon me, if — thus 
driven to desperation — I vowed to possess you — to 
make you mine — so that you would be compelled 
to accept my hand, as you already reigned undis- 
puted mistress over my heart ? ” 

“ If you will fulfil your solemn promise to make 
me your wife, I shall yet be happy — and this dread- 
ful night may bo forgotten. Ho- —not forgotten,” 


continued Rosamond, hastily; “because the memory 
is immortal for such hours of anguish as these! 
But you will, at least, make all the atonement that 
lies in your power— and X may yet look the world in 
the face ! ” 

“ Rosamond — my sweet Rosamond, within a 
month from this time thou shalt be my wife ! ” 
said the baronet. 

“With that assurance I must console myself,” 
returned the still weeping girl. “ And now, I ad- 
jure you — by the solemnity of the pledge which 
you have made me, and which I believe — I implore, 
you, by that love which you declare you entertain 
for me, — to leave me this moment!” 

The baronet was fearful of reviving the storm of 
grief which Ins perfidious language had succeeded 
in quelling ; and he accordingly rose and resumed 
his apparel. 

Not a word was spoken during the two or three 
minutes which thus passed ; and when Sir Henry 
was once more dressed, he approached the ruined 
girl, saying, “ One embrace, Rosamond, and I lea**e 
thee till the morrow.” 

“One -word ere we pait,” she said, in a hurried 
and almost hollow tone : “does Mrs. Slingsby know 
But surely, surely, she could not have lent her- 
self And yet,” added the bewildered Rosamond, 

a second time inteirupting herself abruptly, “how 
could you have gained admittance into the house, 
and in the middle of the night? Oh ! heavens, the 
most fearful suspicions ” 

“ Calm yourself— compose your feelings, dearest,” 
said the baronet. “Mrs. Slingsby knows that I 
adore you— is aware that I love you : because the 
long acquaintance — indeed the sincere friendship 
which exists between ns — prevents me frqm having 
any secrets nnrevealedto her. But wrong not that 
amiable, that excellent, that pure-minded woman, 
by unjust suspicions ! I entered her house like a 
thief — by means of a window accidentally left un- 
fastened ; and in the same manner must I escape 
now. Not for worlds would I have her suspect the 
occurrences of this night ! Therefore, my angel, 
compose yourself, so that your appearance may not 
engender any suspicion in her mind when you meet 
at the breakfast table in the morning : — for, remem- 
ber, my Rosamond, you will shortly become my 
wife, — and then, as you yourself observed, you will 
be enabled to look the world in the face ! ” 

“And until that moment comes,” said Rosamond, 
with a deep sob, “ I shall blush and be compelled to 
cast down my eyes in the presence of every one who 
knows me. Oh ! my God — what cruel fears— what 
dread thoughts oppress me! And my sister is 
doubtless so happy ! Heaven grant that she may 
never know the anguish which wrings my heart at 
this moment ! ” 

“ By every thing sacred, I conjure yon to compose 
yourself, Rosamond,” exclaimed Sir Henry Ooui> 
tenay, now afraid to leave her, lest in the dread 
excitement which was reanimating her, she might 
lay violent hands upon herself : — for, by the light of 
the taper, he could perceive that her countenance 
was ashy pale, and that while she was uttering 
those last words relative to her sister, her features 
were suddenly distorted by an expression of intense 
mental agony. 

“ Compose myself ! Oh 1 how can I compose my 
I self?” she exclaimed; and then she burst into a 
i torrent of tears. 
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The baronet knew the female heart too well not 
to allow her to give full vcnt^to the peaily tide of 
anguish; and three or four minutes elapsed, — he 
standing by the bed, contemplating with but little 
emotion, unless, indeed, it were of lust, the beau- 
teous being whom he had so ruthlessly ruined, 
—and she buiymg her face in her hands, the tears 
trickling between her fingers, and her agonising 
sobs alone breaking the solemn stillness of the 
night. 

Sir Henry Courtenay waited until the violence of 
this renewed outburst of ineffable woe had some- 
what abated ; and then he again endeavoured to 
console the unhappy victim of his foul desires — the 
ruined sufferer by his hellish turpitude ! 

And Rosamond had so much need of solace, and 
was so dependent on hope for the futuie to enable 
her to sustain the almost mushing misery of the 
present, that she threw herself upon his honour — 
Ins mercy — Ins deceitful promises ; and she even 
smiled— but faintly— oh 1 very faintly— when he 
again employed his infernal sophistry to prove the 
deed of that* dread night to be the surest testimony 
to his ardent love. 

At length she was sufficiently composed to induce 
him to take his departure ; and, like a vile snake as 
lie was in heart, he crept away from the chamber of 
the deflowered — the ravished girl. 

As he stole thus stealthily along the passage, he 
observed a light streaming from Mrs. Slingsby’s 
room, the door of which had been pui^osely left 
ajar. 

He entered, and found his accomplice still up ; 
nor had the abandoned •woman felt the least inclina- 
tion to retire to rest. 

For her mind had been a prey to the most terrible 
alarms, from the moment when the baronet had 
first set foot in Rosamond's chamber. 

“ I have succeeded — and she will not proclaim the 
outrage to the world/ 7 said Sir Henry Courtenay, 
in a low tone. “ I have, moreover, kept my word 
with you, and have made her believe that you are 
innocent of any share in the proceeding.” 

Mrs. Slingsby gave no answer, but bit her under 
lip forcibly — for vile as she herself was, she could 
hardly prevent herself from exclaiming to her com- 
panion, “You are a black-hearted monster I ” 

Sir Henry did not, however, notice that she was 
influenced by any emotion hostile to him ; or if he 
did, he cared not to show that he perceived it but, 
wishing his mistress “ good night/’ he quitted the 
room, and stole out of the house. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

MISERY AND VICE. 

A WEEK had elapsed since the perpetration of the 
atrocity described in the preceding chapter. 

The scene changes to a miserable garret in one of 
the foul courts leading out of King Stieet, St. Giles’s. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening ; and 
the rain pattered on the roof and against the little 
window of the wretched room, which, small as it 
was, was scarcely lighted by the candle that flick- 
ered with the draught gushing in from beneath the 
ioor. 

On a mean and sordid mattress stretched upon 
,re floor, aid with but a thin and torn blanket to 


cover him, lay a man who was not m reality above 
five-and-twentv, but who seemed nearly double that 
age — so ghastly was his countenance, and so atte- 
nuated was his form with sickness and want. 

Near him a young female — almost a mere girl— 
was seated on a bioken chair. Her apparel was 
mean, and so scanty tli^at she slavered with the cold, 
and though the traces of famine and caie were 
plainly visible upon her features, yet they had not 
earned then ravages so far as to efface the pretti- 
ness which naturally characterised the composition 
of that countenance. 

Beautiful she was not, nor ever had been , but 
good-looking she decidedly was; — and though at- 
tired almost in rags, and with an expression of pro- 
found misery upon her face, there was something 
interesting m the appearance of that poor creature. 

The reader will remember that, in the earlier 
chapters of this tale, we introduced him to one of 
those dens of iniquity called low lodging-houses, in 
Castle Street, Long Acre; and he will also recol- 
lect that a mock marriage took place in that “ pad- 
ding-ken,” between a thief, called Josh Pedler, and 
a poor labourer’s daughter, named Matilda Briggs. 

The man lying on the mattress in the gairet, w r as 
Josh Pedler; and the girl sitting near lum, was Ma- 
tilda Briggs. 

“Well, now,” suddenly exclaimed Pedler, as he 
raised lumself with difficulty to a sitting posture, 
“ what do you say in answer to my last question ? 
are we to die of starvation ? or are we to have bread 
by some means or another ?” 

Matilda burst into tears, and wrung her hands 
bitteily. 

“ Don’t sit whimpering there, damn your eyes l ” 
cried the ruffian. “Blubbering w r on’t do no good — 
and you know that as well as me. Heie have I been 
on my beam-ends, as one may say, for the last three 
weeks, and unable to go about to pick up a single 
farthing — the landlord swears he will have some 
money to-morrow morning — all the things is 
pawned — and heie am I only wanting a little 
proper nourishment to set me on. my legs again; 
but that I can’t get.” 

“God knows I have starved myself to ghe you all 
I could, Josh,” said Matilda, her voice broken with 
frequent and agonising sobs. “When you have 
asked me if I had kept enough meat or bread for 
myself, I always answered yes; and I turned my 
back towards you that you might ’nt see how much 
—or rather how little I had kept back. But what 
can I do ? My father and mother are gone back into 
the country to throw themselves on their parish— I 
have no friends to apply to — and voui's seem unable 
to assist you at present.” 

“Something must be done, Tilda,” said the man. 
“ W e can’t starve — w r e must do’ any thing rather than 
that. I am as hungry as the very devil now— and I 
know that if I had a good steak and some porter, it 
would put rao all right again.” 

“ But, my God ! we have not even the means to 
buy a penny rolll” almost shrieked the young 
woman. “ Theie is’nt a thing left to pawn. I have 
nothing hut this old gown on my back — every thing 
else has gone — gone I ” she added hysterically, as 
she threw a wild glance around the naked and dis- 
mantled garret. “ How* cold it is, too 1 What can 
we do? what can we do? ” 

And she rocked herself to and fro in a manner 
denoting an utter despair. 
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“You keep asking what can be done/’ said Josh 
Pedler, brutally, “ and yet you know all the time 
that there’s only one thing to bo done, and that it 
must come to that at last.” 

Matilda started, and turned a glance of horrified 
amazement upon her companion. 

“Well — so I suppose you understand what I mean,” 
continued the ruffian ; “ and,* therefore, there’s no 
use in gammoning about it no longci. We’re 
starving, and there’s the lent to pay: that’s one 
side of the question. You ’re a good-looking young 
o’oman, and can do as other vimen do : that ’s 
t’other side of the question.” 

“ Oh ! Josh— and would you have me become a 
prostitute ? ” shrieked Matilda, in a tone of mingled 
horror and reproach. 

“ Come — none of your nonsense, my lady.” said 
Josh Pedler; “or I shall precious soon know how 
to settle your hash. Either go and earn some tm, 
or cut your lucky altogether. If I starve, I J H 
starve by myself ” 

“My G-od 1 I will not abandon von ! ” murmured 
the unhappy young creature, terrified by this me- 
nace of separation from one to whom she had grown 
greatly attached. “No — I cannot — I will not leave 
you, Josh : and yet ” 

“Let’s have no more of this humbug, Tilda 
exclaimed the man, brutally. “ Leave off whimper- 
ing— or, ill as I am, I ’ll give you something worth 
crying for. Come, put on your bonnet and tramp ; 
or, by hell ”* 

“ Oh I you could not — you would not do me a 
mischief t ” she cried, clasping her hands together. 
“ And if I obey you now, in what you have ordered 
me to do, shall you not hate and detest me ever 
afterwards l ” 

“ Not a bit of it,” returned Josh Pedler, softening 
a little as he perceived that his point was already 
well nigh gained : for the poor young woman found 
powerful incentives to yield to the commands of the 
ruffian — she herself being almost famished. “ Not a 
bit of It !” he repeated. “ You ought to have turned 
out when I was first taken ill ; and then if I’d had 
common necessaries I should have git well by this 
time. So be a good girl, and see if yon can’t bring 
back something good to eat and drink, and a trifle 
to pay the landlord.” 

With a bursting heart, Matilda rose -from her 
seat, and put on her bonnet and her scanty shawl — 
a poor rag which the pawnbroker had refused to 
advance a single penny upon. 

“ Give us a kiss afore you go, old gal,” said Josh 
Pedler, by way of affording her some encourage- 
ment to begin the frightful course of prostitution to 
which he strove to urge her. 

She bent down, and pressed her lips upon his 
forehead, murmuring, “ Are you sure that you will 
not loathe me afterwards ?” 

“ Don’t have any more of that gammon, Tilda,” lie 
fried ; “ but cut along — or else I shall be tempted 
to bite a piece out of your face, I’m so thundering 
hungry.” 

Matilda shuddered from head to foot, and rushed 
from the room. 

As she was about to quit the house, a door in the 
passage opened, and a stout ill-looking fellow, with- 
out a coat, and smoking a short pipe, came forth, 
exclaiming, “ Ah 1 I know’d it was you by your 
sneaking step. Now 1 tell you what it is, Mrs. 
Pedler— if so be I don’t have my rent, or a good 


part on ’t to-night, you and your man must tx amp 
before I shuts up. I ’ve got people as will be glad 
to hafve a airy and comfortable room like your’n 
and as will pay ; leastways I ’ll get rid of you” 

Matilda stayed to hear no more, but rushed wildly 
from the house, the threat of the landlord ringing 
like the knell of hope in her ears. 

She observed not which direction she was pur- 
suing;— she saw not the passengeis who jostled her 
on either side * — her eyes were open — and yet the 
sui rounding and the passing objects formed only 
one vast void — one tiemendous blank to her. 

Her pace was burned, like that of a person intent 
on some important mission, and having some defined 
and positive end in Mew: — and yet she had even 
forgotten the motive that had sent her forth into 
the streets that evening, to dare the cold wind and 
face the patteiing rain, — she who had but so scanty 
a clothing to protect her ! 

There was a humming noise in her ears : but she 
could not discriminate the sounds of voices from the 
roll of carriages ; — and even when she crossed a 
street, it was through no caution exercised on her 
part that she was not run over. 

At last her ideas began to assume a more settled 
shape ; and her thoughts, rescuing themselves as it 
were from utter confusion, settled gradually down 
into their proper cells m the brain — the racking 
brain which held them t 

She w T alkcd slower, and with more apparent un- 
certainty of aim ; objects assumed a defined shape 
to her eyes ; and her ears recognised the various 
sounds which raised the echoes of the streets. 

At length she stood still in the midst of Hol- 
born, and tears burst from her eyes ; for she now 
remembered that she was there— there, in the wide 
and open thoroughfare — to commence the dread 
avocation of a prostitute ! 

She shuddered from head to foot — but with no or- 
dinary tremor : it was a convulsion which began at 
the very heart, and vibrated with electric rapidity 
and spasmodic violence thioughout the entire form. 

“ Now then, young voman-~out o’ the vay ! ’’ 
cued a porter carrying a huge load upon his 
head. 

And, like a startled deer, Matilda hunied along. 

She glanced to the left and to*the right, and beheld 
magnificent shops teeming with merchandise, and 
crowded with purchasers : — she lingered in front of 
the pastry-cooks’ establishments ; — and she stopped 
to devour with her eyes the smoking joints, the piles 
of vegetables, and the large tins full of pudding, in 
| the windows of the eating-houses I 

But she knew it was useless to implore a meal; — 
and moreover it was something beyond food that 
she required, — for money to pay her heartless land- 
lord she must have 1 

She resumed her mournful, melancholy walk, 
now slow in pace and drooping in gait. 

Time was wearing on — nine o’clock would ‘soon 
strike— and if she were over to take the first step 
m a loathsome trade, now was the moment l 

Think not, reader, that because this young woman 
had become the mistress of a thief, and had passed 
through all the training of a low lodging-house and 
several weeks of misery and want, — think not that 
she was prepared to rush at once and in a moment 
on a career of public prostitution! No: she was 
attached to her lover, in the first place; — and 
secondly, she was no brazen-faced slut, whose mind 
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Lad derived coarseness from intemperance, or cal- 
lousness from ill-treatment. 

She shrank from the path which alone seemed 
open to her : she recoiled from the ways into which 
a stern necessity commanded her to enter. 

“While she was endeavouring to subdue the bitter- 
ness of the reflections which crowded upon her 
soul, a young woman, scarcely a year older than 
herself, accosted her, and said, “ My dear, are you 
come on this beat to be one of us ? ” 

Matilda saw by a glance that the female was one 
of the lowest class of prostitutes ; and she burst into 
tears. 

“ Oh i then, you are come out for that purpose ! ” 
exclaimed the other. “ Well, you must pay your 
footing at all events;” — and making a signal to 
several of her friends who stood at a short distance, 
she cried, “ Here ’s a precious lailc ! a gal which 
wants to be one of us, and is blubbering at it! ” 

Matilda was now surrounded by loose women, 
who vowed that she should treat them, or they 
would tear her eyes out. 

Vainly did she protest that she had no money : 
tears and remonstrances were of no avail ; and the 
prostitutes were growing more clamorous, — for, 
it must bo remembered, there were no New Police 
in those days,— when an old man, decently dressed, 
but horribly ugly, stopped near the group and asked 
what was the matter. 

“Here ’s a young gal which wants to go npon 
the town, and can’t pay her footing,” explained one 
of the loose women ; “ and so she shan’t come on 
our beat” 

“ Come, come,” said the old man ; “ don’t tease 
the poor thing ! Which is slie ? Oh ! rather good- 
looking. Well, my deais — here ’s half-a- crown for 
you to get something to drink— and I ’ll get the 
young woman to take a little walk along with me.’* 

Thus speaking, the old man handed the com to 
the girl who had given him the above recorded ex- 
planation; and she and her friends were too much 
rejoiced at the receipt of this unexpected donation, 
to trouble themselves further concerning Matilda 
Briggs. 

When the loose women had disappeared, the old 
man turned towards Matilda,, and said, * Take my 
arm, my dear ; and I ’ll conduct you to a nice place 
where we can have a chat together for half an hour 
or so ; and I ’ll make you a present of lialf-a-guinea 
before we part.” 

The unfortunate girl obeyed in silence ; hut not 
quite mechanically: — gratitude for the seasonable 
assistance she had received from the old man, and 
the idea of obtaining enough money not only to buy 
food but also liquidate the greater portion of the 
arrears of rent due to the merciless landlord, were 
powerful motives to stifle compunctious feelings in 
her breast. 

The old man was one of those sexagenarian volup- 
tuaries who dishonour gray hairs— one of those 
hoary sinners who prowl about the streets after 
dusk, to pick up girls of tender age, and who seldom 
choose females of ripe years. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances this old man would not have bestowed 
the slightest notice upon Matilda; because she was 
between fifteen and sixteen, and he affected children 
of eleven and twelve. But the incident which had 
brought them together had given him a sudden zest 
for novelty; and thus tho gray-headed reprobate, 
who was old enough to he Matilda’s great grand- 


father, tucked her under his arm and led her off to 
the neaiest brothel with which he was acquainted. 

* * * * * * * 

® * * * « 

It was eleven o’clock when the door of the garret 
in which Josh Pedlar was lying, opened abiuptly. 
and Matilda made her appearance. 

“ Well, what news?” demanded the man anxiously 

“ You ’ve left me long enough ” 

“ I could not return sooner,” answered the young 
woman, in a hoarse and strangely altered tone. “ But 
sit up and eat yonr fill, Josh — for here is a good 
plate of meat ” 

“ And the landlord ? ” interrupted tho thief joy- 
fully. 

“ Is paid every farthing. I have earned a sovereign 
by yielding to the hideous embraces of an old man,” 
she added m a tone expressive of deep and concen- 
trated emotion, — “ an old man whose touch was 
horrible as the pawmgs of an imp or some filthy 
monster. But he gave me double what he first pro- 
mised ; and now you^may eat — if you can,” she ex- 
claimed, with a hysterical laugh. 

“ And you will sit down and eat with me, Tilda,” 
said the thief in a coaxing tone — for he now saw 
that his mistress might become serviceable to him, 
and ho was anxious to conciliate her. 

« No — not a morsel,” she leplied impatiently. “I 
am not hungiy — now t besides, even if I was, it 
would seem to mo that I was eating my own flesh 
and blood. But I have got some spirits m a bottle, 
Josh — and I can drink a diop with you.” 

“ I thought you didn’t like spirits, Tilda?” ob- 
seived the man, contemplating with some degree of 
alarm her pale countenance on which there ay> 
peaied an expiession of settled despair. 

“ Oh 1 ” I dare say I shall like spirits well enough 
now ! ” she said, “ At all events I feel an inclina- 
tion for them to-night. But, come — sit up and eat.” 

Thus speaking, she spread open a largo brown- 
paper parcel before the thief, whose eyes sparkled 
when he beheld a quantity of slices of xecently 
cooked meat, a loaf of bread, and some cheese* 
Forgetting how the viands were procured, Josh 
Pedler befan to devour them with the voracity of 
one who had fasted a long time ; and Matilda 
hastened to fetch him some beer. 

“When sbe returned, she sate down, and drank two 
glasses of raw gin, with but a few moments’ inter- 
val between the drams ; and then, bursting out into 
a hysterical laugh, she said, “Blue rum is capital 
stuff! I feel myself fit for any thing now !” 

“ That ‘s right, old gal— cheer up 1 ” exclaimed 
Josh Pedler. “ Take another glass— and then you ’ll 
be able to eat a bit of this meat.” 

“ Well — perhaps I may,” cried Matilda. “ I was 
tipsy when you and me were married by the old 
parson in the padding-ken; and I ’ll be tipsy to night, 
as it "s the first of a new r period of my life, 

“ Damn it ! you are coming out strong, Tilda!” 
ejaculated Josh Pedler. “ Blue ruin — paddmg-lm — 
why, I never heard you patter flash before.” 

“ Oh 1 you don’t know what you may see me do 
; yot,” said the young woman, m a voice indicate e of 
unnatural excitement. “ And what does it matter ? 
Perhaps you ’ll hear me cursing and swearing to- 
morrow! Any thing — any thing,” she added, her 
voice changing to a tone of deep, intense feeling, — 
“ any thing, so long as one can only grow hardened l * 
And having tossed off a third glass of liquour, she 
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accepted and ate the portion of food that Josh Ped- 
ler handed to her — although but a few minutes be- 
fore she recoiled from it, as if it were her own flesh 
and blood ! 

“ Now you are acting like a sensible woman,” 
said Josh; “and you make me feel more comfort- 
able. But when you first come in, I couldn’t make 
out what the devil possessed you: you looked all 
queer like— just as if you was going to commit 
suicide.’’ 

“ Suicide ! — ha 1 ha 1 ” laughed Matilda strangely. 
“ Well — I did think of it as I was coming home; 
but T remembered that you was here — hungry — 
starving— and too ill to get up and shift for yourself. 
So I came back, Josb. But won’t you have some 
gin ? You don’t know what good it does one. If I 
had only taken some before I went out just now — 
that is, if I had had the money to buy it — I shouldn't 
have gone whimpering along the street as I did. No 
wonder all the poor girls who walk the pavement 
drink so much gin. I am already quite another per- 
son. I do declare that I conld sing. But here 
comes some one up the stairs : it can ’t be for us.” 

“Yes, it is though,” said Josh Pedler, as the heavy 
steps of a man halted at the door, to which a fist was 
applied by no means lightly. “ Come in I ” 

The visitor obeyed this invitation without farther 
ceremony; and the moment Josh caught sight of 
his countenance, he cried joyfully, “ Tim the Snam- 
rner ! ” 


CHAPTER LXX. ! 

TIM THE SNAMMER. 

The individual who rejoiced in the name of Tim 
the Shammer, was a tall, athletic, well-built man of 
about thirty-two, and tolerably good-looking. His 
attire consisted of a shabby bottle-green surtout, a 
dark waistcoat, and drab tiousers; and he wore his 
hat very far down on his head — probably because it 
was too large for him, his hair being particularly 
short, all his superfluous cui Is having fallen beneath 
the unsparing scissors of a gaol-barber. 

“Holloa! Josh, my boy!” cried Tim, as he 
closed the door behind him. “ Why, you are taking 
it cozie there in bed.” 

« I have been desperate bad, Tim,” was the an- 
swer ; “ or I should n’t lie quiet in such a damned 
empty garret as this heie, you may take your davy. 
But when did you get out ? ” 

“ My time was up to-day at eleven o’clock,” re- 
turned Tim. “ I called at the old crib in Castle 
Street— Thompson’s, twenty- three, and stayed with 
Mutton-Pace till now. She told me you ’d been ill, 
and also where I should find you. So I ’ve come 
round to see you, old feller — and, may be, arrange a 
little job that I’ve got in my head. But since you’re 
unable to get up ” 

“ Tim, my boy,’ interrupted Josh, “ I ’ve just had 
a deuced good supper, and I’m sure of a breakfast 
and a dinner too, and may be a supper also, to- 
morrow; and if I ain’t well with all that in two 
days’ time, my name is n’t Pedler. So, if you ’ve got 
anything that’ll keep so long, do let me be in it, 
Matilda, my dear, this is my friend Mr. Timothy 
Splint, generally k no wed as Tim the Snammer : and 
Tim, this young o’oman is ip iomen. We was re 


gularly spliced at the paddmg-ken byoIdBaiiow; 
and she ’s staunch to the backbone. So now you ’re 
acquainted with each other; and you needn’t he 
afraid, Tim, of talking secrets. But how goes the 
gin, Tilda?” 

“ There ’s plenty left — and I borrowed two glasses 
of the landlord as I came up,” answered the young 
woman : “ so here ’s one for Mr. Splint.” 

“ Call me Tim, my dear,” said that individual 
“ We have no misters and missusses among us. Iiei e ’s 
your health, Tilda, then — since that’s your name: 
here ’s to ye, Josh.” 

“ Thank ’ee. But what plan is it that you Ve 
got m your head ? ” asked Pedler. 

“ I ’ll tell you in a brace of shakes,” returned 
Splint, smacking his lips in appioval of the dram 
which he had just imbibed. “ You may very well 
suppose that I Ve no great reason to be pleased 
with the conduct of that scoundrel Old Heath.” 

“ The damned thief! ” cried Josh. “ He sacked 
the sixteen pounds, and then never made a move to 
help you when you was had up again afore the beak.” 

“ No thanks to him that I wasn’t transported,” 
said Tim Splint, with a fierce expression of counte- 
nance. “ The prigging wasn’t proved very clearly, 
and so I got off with two months at the mill as a 
rogue and vagabond. But, by hell ! I ’ll have my 
revenge on the bilking old scoundrel that hum- 
bugged you and Mutton-Face Sal. And what’s 
more, I know how to go to work, too.” 

“What do you mean, Tim?” demanded Josh 
Pedler. 

“ Why, I mean this — that Mutton-Face knows 
where Old Death is hangmg-out,” responded the 
Snammer. “ She saw him last night in the Borough ; 
and she dogged him into some crib. This was about 
eight o clock. Well, she was determined to see 
whether he lived there, or not — and she was afraid 
of raising suspicion and alarming him by making 
any inquiries: so she watched near the place for a 
matter of three hours, and he didn’t come out. So 
it ’s pretty clear he does live there. But to make 
all sure, Mutton-Face has gone over there again to- 
; night ; and she ’ll watch to see when he comes m, 
if he does at all — and then she ’ll stay to see whether 
he comes out again. If it ’s all right, you and me 
will just pay a visit to Old Death ; and I ’ll be bound 
we shall find something worth the trouble of going 
for.” 

“ Old Death always has money about Mm,” ob- 
served Josh ; “ and I should think that there ? s no 
one wants blunt more than you and me, Tim, at this 
moment.” 

“ I have n’t a blessed mag,” returned Splint. “If 
it was n’t for Mutton-Face Sal, I should n’t have had 
a dinner to eat, when I got out of quod this morn- 
ing, till I’d prigged the money to pay for one. And 
after all I’ve spent in Thompson’s padding kens, I 
couldn’t get g, lodging there for love, I know. But 
Sal has managed to keep herself while I Ve been 
lumbered; and now I must begin to keep her again. 
She ’s got just enough to carry us on till either this 
business of Old Death or some thing else turns up • 
and that’s all I care about,” 

“ Well,” said Josh Pedler, “ I hope I shall be able 
to get up m two or three days ; and then I ’in your 
man for any thing you like. But, I say, Tim, what 
a life this is of our’n, to be sure ! ” 

“ don’t mean to say you re a-tired on it— do 
you?” cried Splint, with a species of anxiety and 
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almost convulsive shudder, proving that a truth 
of an unwelcome nature, and to which he never 
Hked to be awakened, was suddenly recalled to 
his contemplation, 

“By God I I wish I could turn honest naan, 
Tim I” exclaimed Pedler, with unmistakable sin- 
cerity. “ It’s all very well while the excitement 
of drinking or business goes on ; but it’s when one 
is lumbered in bed, as Tve been for some weeks, 
that one feels queer and qualmish, Tim. _ That’s 
why I always hate to have the least thing the 
matter with me. I can't a-bear to have time to 
brew and mope over things. I wish there wasn’t 
no such thing as thought , Tim .’ 1 

“ Blest if I didn’t often say so to myself when 
I was cooped up in that cursed prison, Josh J” 
exclaimed the Snammer. “ I tell you what it is. 
People say we’re regularly depraved— that’s the 
word, Josh — and so they invent treadmills and 
all them kind of things. But it’s quite enow for 
chaps like us to be left alone with our own 
thoughts— and there’s no denying it. Now my 
idear is jist this : — Put a man like us into gaol, 
if you will, and don’t torture Mm with hard 
labour; but let him have time to think. Then, 
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when he comes out, say to him, £ Here's work for 
you , and a chance to get an honest living,* My 
opinion is that nine out of ton would awail them- 
selves of the offer. But suppose only one or two 
did it — why, it must be a blessm’ to society to 
reduce the number of them as preys upon it. 
What do you think, Josh?” 

“I can’t abear to think about it, Tim,” re- 
turned the invalid thief. “ Now, then, Tilda— 
what the hell are you piping your eyes for ? I 
s’pose you tMnk my friend ia a Methodist 
parson ? But he ain’t though — and don’t mean 
to be. Damnation ! Tilda, leave off blubbering 
like that — and hand round the gin. There — that’ s 
a good girl. Blue rum is the mortal enemy of 
unpleasant thinking— and that’s why we all takes 
to it as nat’ral as one does to opium when he’s 
accustomed to it.” 

“I’ve often thought, Josh,” said Tim Splint, 
after draining the glass which Matilda handed him, 
“ that I should like to go over to America, and bury 
myself in the backwoods that you hear talked of or 
read about. I wish I had a chance 1 And, raly, if 
we do get a good haul from Old Death, I think I 
shall try the game. For, arter all— and you and me 
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may say it between ourselves in this here room, 
’cause Matilda, being a o’oman, goes for no one, — 
but, arfcer all, there's few on us that would n’t give 
up prigging if we could. I wonder why they don’t 
establish societies to reclaim and provide for men- 
thieves, as they do for unfortunit vimen. Blowed 
if I would n’t go into such a place in a minute ! ” 

“ And do you mean to say,” exclaimed Matilda, 
wiping her eyes, and speaking with strange energy, 
“that if you choose to leave off this kind of life, 
you can’t? Why, you’d bo happier, Josh, as a 
labourer with only twelve or fifteen shillings a 
week, than you are now; — for I never heard so 
much from your lips as I have to-night.” 

“ Who the devil will employ people without cha- 
racters ?” demanded Josh Pedler. “ Do you think 
that if you tried to get a place even as a scullion in 
a gentleman’s family, you could obtain it ? No such 
a thing. Lord bless your dear heart ! them as talks 
most about the depravity of the lower classes, is al- 
ways the last to give us>a chance.” 

“ Yes : — and yet we wasn’t all nat’rally wicked,” 
said Tim the 'Snammer. “Some on us was made 
so by circumstances; and that was the case with 
me.” 

“How came that about?” asked Josh Pedler, 
who, being in no humour to sleep, was well dis- 
posed for conversation. 

“Yes: — how came that about?” “inquired Ma- 
tilda, feeling interested in the present topic. 

“ You do n’t mean to say yop would like to hear 
me tell my story, do you? ” exclaimed Tim. 

“ I should, by all means,” answered Josh Pedler. 

“ And I too Oh l above all things 1 ” cried 

Matilda: “particularly, if you can show what 

you said,” she added hesitatingly. 

“ You mean to say, if I can prove that I did n’t 
become what I am through i»y own fault?” ob- 
served the Snammer. “ Well — I think I can prove 
it. But you shall judge for yourselves. So, here 
goes.” 

And, with this free-and-easy kind of preface, the 
thief commenced his narrative, which we have ex- 
purgated or those grammatical solecisms and cha- 
racteristic redundancies which, if preserved, would 
only mar the interest and obscure the senso. At 
the same time, we have kept as nearly to the ori- 
ginal mode of delivery as possible. 


J CHAPTER LXXI. 

j THE HISTORY OF TIM THE SNAMMER. 

My father was a small farmer lif Hampshire. lie 
had about thirty-six acres of his own, all well cul- 
tivated and well stocked, and free of all mortgage 
and encumbrance of that kind. The farm was 
small enough, God knows ; but it yielded a decent 
living, — for my father was as industrious as a bee, — 
always out by sunriso, — and my mother was as 
saving, thrifty, and prudent a housewife as any in 
| the county. They were not, however, mean : no — 
J very far from that. The beggar was never turned 
away unassisted from their door; and if a neigh- 
bour got a little behind-hand with his rent, and 
deserved aid, it was ten to one if the china tea-pot 
in my mother’s cupboard did not contain a few 
I 


pounds, which were speedily placed at his disposal 
Farmer Splint, as my father was called, was always 
regular in his attendance at the village church on 
Sunday; and the only person who looked upon him 
as a mean-spirited fellow, was the landlord of the 
ale-hous£ — because my father so seldom entered the 
George and Dragon even to take a glass of beer at 
the bar,— and never stopped there to pass an cve- 
ning. 

“ My mother was a very handsome woman, and 
had been the village-belle before her marriage with 
Farmer Splint. Tins marriage was one of affection 
on both sides ; for though my mother’s parents were 
very poor and unable to give their daughter any 
thing, yet Farmer Splint preferred her to the 
wealthier young women of the neighbourhood. 
On her side, though my father was nearly ten yeai s 
! older than herself, she refused the offer of a rich 
young farmer, and became the spouse of a man 
whom she could respect and esteem as well as love. 
Tlie fruits of this marriage were two children, — a 
daughter, named Marion, and myself. Our mother 
found time, even amongst the numerous duties and 
cares of the household, to teach us to read and 
write. The village schoolmaster then taught us a 
little arithmetic, history, and geography ; and we 
were as well instructed as the children of poor 
parents were likely to be, and much better than 
those of even many richer people living in our 
neighbourhood. 

“ Now, from all I have just told you, you will see 
plain enough that our jnother and father were 
good, honest, moral, and well-intentioned people. 
Theii only care was to toil with all?* possible dili- 
gence, to make both ends meet,— put by a little 
savings, when the harvest was very plentiful, — and 
brjng up their children in a respectable and decent 
manner. My father was particularly anxious to 
prevent his boy from resembling the young black- 
guards of the village : he would never let me play 
about in the high road at marbles, — nor yet go 
bird’s-nesting-, which he said encouraged cruelty, 
and was also the first step to poaching. But he did 
all he could to render me hardy, and promoted in- 
nocent sports of an athletic nature. Altogether, 
farmer Splint’s family was considered to be the best- 
behaved and the happiest in all the county. 

“ It was in the year 1807, that my history now 
dates from. I was then thirteen years old : my sis- 
ter, Marion, was eighteen, and a sweet beautiful girl 
she was, with fine blue eyes, flaxen hair, and a 
figure that could ’nt have been made more graceful 
if clothed in silk or satin. She was at that time 
engaged to be married to the only son of a farmer 
in the neighbourhood, and who was well to do in 
the world. A finer fellow than young George Dal- 
ton you would never wish to see ; and when he and 
Marion walked to church arm-in-arm, on a Sunday, 
every one noticed them, as much as to express a 
conviction of the fitness of the intended union of 
such a handsome, manly youth, and such a modest 
pretty girl. Well, it was the summer of 1807, and 
the marriage was to take place in October, when all 
the harvest was got in, and the good ale was brewed 
for tbe ensuing year. Every thing appeared gay 
and smiling for the young people ; for George's 
father had promised to give up his farm to his son, 
but to continue to live in the house, as soon as Ma* 
rion should have become Ins daughter-in-law. 
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“About three miles from our farm stood the 

cautiful seat of Squire Bulkelev. This gentleman 
had been left an orphan when young; and his ea« 
tates were managed by his guardians, until he camo 
of age, he living with one of them in London. But 
when he attained his majority, he soon showed him- 
self to be tired of a London life ; and he came down 
to take possession of Bulkeiey Hall, and settle there. 
This was in the beginning of 1807; but for two or 
three months the Squire kept himself pretty quiet. 
All of a sudden, however, he became as gay as he 
was before tranquil and retired ; and this change, 
we learnt, arose in consequence of Ills guardians 
leaving him, they having accompanied him to the 
Hall and remained thero until all the papers and 
deeds connected with his accession to Ins property 
were signed. Tlio moment they were gone, a num- 
| ber of fashionable gentlemen from London arrived 
as guests at the old mansion ; and the long silent 
rooms echoed to the sounds of their late revellings. 
Then there were steeple-chases, and horse-racing, 
and cock-fighting, and badger-baiting, and all lands 
of sports of that nature ; and sometimes the young 
squire was more than half tipsy when he lounged 
into church in the middle of the Sunday evening 
service. His residence at the Hall did no good to 
the village trades-people, because he had every thing 
sent down from London ;-—and thus no one was re- 
joiced at his settling in that neighbourhood. My 
parents, particularly, had no good opinion of Squire 
Bulkelev; but, as the farm was their own, they had 
^ no positive fear of him, although our land joined 
j his estates. This was not so, however, with the 
Daltons, who were only tenant-farmeis, and rented 
their fifty or sixty acres of the Squire. The farm 
had been in old Dalton’s family for many, many 
years, and was one of the^best tilled and best stocked 
in the county; and as Mr. Dalton was always re- 
gular with his rent, it did not seem probable that 
the lease, which was shortly to expire, would be re- 
fused renewal. 

“ One morning, — it was in the month of June, I 
remember, Marion and myself happened to be alone 
together in the house, when the Squire, attended by 
his groom, rode up to tlie door. Marion sent me 
out to learn the cause of his visit. * This is Farmer 
Splint’s, my boy, I believe ?’ said the Squire, who, I 
should observe, was a handsome young man in spite 
of his dissipated appearance. I leplied in the affir- 
mative, adding, that my father was not at home 
‘Who is at home, then?’ asked the Squire; ‘for I 
caught a glimpse of a face so pretty just now at the 
window, that I should not mind beholding it again. — 

‘ That was my sister, Marion, sir, * I answered, not 
seeing any thing insolent in his remark ; but, per- 
haps, rather pleased by it, as it flattered a sister of 
„ whom I was very fond. — ‘Well, my boy,’ said the 
Squire, leaping from his horse, ‘here is a crown for 
you; and now be off and try and find your fathei, 
as I want to speak to him. In the mean time I will 
walk in and rest myself.’ Catching the coin which 
he threw me, I hurried away, delighted with the 
handsome present, and naturally thinking that the 
visit of so liberal a gentleman must be with a mo- 
tive beneficial to my father. But after limiting 
every where for him, about the farm, I remembered 
that he and my mother had gone to the village to 
make some purchases. The village was a mile and 
a half distant from our house ; and as I knew that 
they would be back to dinner at one, I returned 


straight home, expecting to find them already ar- 
rived. The groom was walking the horses up and 
down at a little distance ; and, therefore, I was 
convinced that the Squire was still waiting within. 
My hand was just upon the latch of the door, when 
a scream burst upon my ears; and immediately 
afterwards I heard Marion’s voice reproaching the 
Squire bitterly for some insult which he had offeied 
her. I hastened into the house, and my presence 
appeared to disconcert Mr. Bulkelev completely 
He was standing in the middle of tlio 100 m, as if un- 
certain what course to adopt in a case of embar- 
rassment; and he turned as led as scarlet when he 
saw me. Marion was at the further end of the 
apartment, near a door opening into the kitchen ; j 
and she was airangmg her hair, which had been. ! 
disoidered; while her cheeks weie also ciimsoned, i 
but, as I thought, with the glow of indignation ; ! 
wheieas the face of the Squire was flushed with j 
shame. ) 

“ I advanced towards Marion, asking, ‘ What is j 
the matter? why did you scream out ? and what i 
has he been doing to you?’ — * Nothing, Tim/ she j 
replied, but with a profound sob. ‘ Have you met 
father ? *• — ‘ No ; I forgot that he ’d gone to the vil- 
lage; but hi will be home in a minute or two, as its I 
close on one.’ — ‘ I shall call another day, then, Miss/ J 
said the Squire; and he hurried abruptly away. For 
some minutes neither Marion or myself spoke a 
word. I suppose she was endeavouring to com- 
pose herself, and also deliberating what course she 
should pursue; while, on my side, I did not like 
to question her. At length she approached me, 
and said, ‘ Tim, you are a good boy, and always do 
what sister tells you. Now, mind and do n't men- 
tion a word about that gentleman having been 
rude to me. I have reasons of my own for it. And J 
do n’t say either, that you wore so long away when j 
he was here.’ I piomised to follow Marion’s m I 
junctions ; for I was very fond of her, as I have j 
before said. Accordingly, when my father and I 
mother had come back, and we were all seated j 
at dinner, Marion remarked in an indifferent man- \ 
ner that the Squire had called to &ee our father, | 
and that he had given me a five-shilling piece, j 
‘I wonder what he can want with m ’ said my , 
father : * it was certainly very kind of l\m to make j 
Tim such a handsome present ; but after all I have j 
heard of him, I would rather that he should honour ! 
us with his visits as rarely as possible, lie wever, he j 
can do us no harm — nor any good, that I know of ; ' 

for he has no land to lot at present, and I am not J 
disposed to hire any even if he had.’ There the sub- | 
jeet was dismissed, at least so iar as remarks thereon ' 
were concerned ; but I saw that Marion was thought- j 
fui and even melancholy duiing the remainder of 
the day. ' 

“ About a week had elapsed, and my father and I I 
were one afternoon proceeding along the borders j 
of our land, just were it was separated by a quickset 
hedge from the Squire’s estate, when Mr. Bulkelev ? 
himself, alone and on foot, suddenly appeared at a 1 
stile. My father and I touched our hats with the | 

usual respect shown by country people to great j 

folks ; and the Squire, who had for a moment shrunk 
back on seeing us, exclaimed, * Farmer Splint, you 
are the very man I wanted to fall in with; and that 
very field m which you are standing is the object ot 
my business with you.’ — ‘How so, sir?’ asked my 
father. — ‘ Why/ returned the Squire, * you see it 
cuts awkwardly into my estate, and breaks in on 
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the very best preserves I have in this quarter, — 
c Begging pardon, sir/ said my father, ‘ I could wish 
it broke a little more on your preserves ; for your 
hares and pheasants do a world of harm to my fields 
when the corn is just springing up. I lost more 
than an aero by them last year, sir/ — ‘ So much the 
greater folly on your part, Farmer Splint/ exclaimed 
the Squire, ‘ to persist in remaining a landowner. 
You never can get a good living out of so small a 
farm as your’s/ — ‘ I get enough for all our wants 
sir, and am able to assist a friend now and then, 
said my father. — ‘"Well, but if you sell your land 
and become a tenant-farmer, you will be much better 
off/ observed tbe Squire. * Suppose, for instance, I 
bought the land? why, you would have received 
compensation for the injury done to your crop by 
the game in my preserves/ — ‘ But I should lose my 
independence, sir/ said my father, in a fiim though 
perfectly respectful manner. — ‘Your independence ! 1 
ejaculated Mr. Bulkeley, with a sneer. ‘ Then, I am 
to imagine that you consider yourself a regular 
landowner, one of the lords of the soil. May be 
you will dub yourself Squire next! Squire Splint, 
e h ? ‘ j am plain Farmer Splint, sir, and so I hope 

to remain/ was the answer. — ‘ Then you will not 
sell me that field? 5 — •* I had rather not, sir/ — ‘But 
you may have an equivalent portion of my seven- 
acre field over by the mill yonder ; and your pro- 
perty will he much more compact/ — ‘ But the laud 
is not equally serviceable, sir/ answered my father, 
f and therefore I must decline the bargain. Besides, 
it may be fancy on my part ; but it is true notwith- 
standing, that I am rather supersti tious in making 
boundary changes m a farm that has been so long in 
my family ; unless it was to extend it by a purchase 
of land, and that I can’t afford. So good day, Sir;’ 
and my father, touching his hat, walked on, I saw 
the Squire’s lips quivering with rage as he 
stood looking after us ; and, young as I was, yet 1 
thought my father had made an enemy of him — for 
the conversation which I have just detailed, pro- 
duced a deep impression upon me. 

“ Six or seven weeks had passed away since this 
little incident, when I one day met the Squiie as I 
was going on an errand for my mother to the vil- 
lage. He was on horse-back, and his groom was in 
attendance. X was thinking whether I ought to 
touch my hat to him or not, after his insolence to 
my father, when he pulled up, exclaiming, ‘ Holloa ! 
youngster— your name is Splint, I believe ? ’ — ‘ Yes, 
sir/ — ‘Ah l X remember. You are a veiy good lad, 
and I should wish to become a friend to you. I think 
I gave you a crown once: well, here ’s another. And 
now answer me k question or two. Did your sister 
ever say a word to her father or mother about that 
visit of mine some weeks past, you know? ’—I was 
so bewildered by the apparent liberality of the 
Squire, and, boy-like, was so rejoiced at tbe pos- 
session of the coin which I was rolling over and 
over in my hand, that I suffered myself to be sifted 
by him at will ; and I acquainted him with the in- 
junctions that my sister Marion had given me on 
the occasion to which he had alluded. He seemed ; 
much pleased, but not particularly astonished. In 
fact, it is of course easy to understand what was 
passing in his mind, although I could not then 
fathom his thoughts. The respect which my father 
had shown him when they met in the fields, evi- 
dently induced him to believe that Marion had not 
acquainted her parents with his rudeness to her ; 


and now he was pleased to receive from my lips a 
confirmation of his conjecture on that point. It 
was also natural for him to imagine that Marion was 
not in reality so much offended with him as she had 
appeared to be ; and it was doubtless with this im- 
pression *®pon his mind that he proceeded to address 
me in the following manner: — ‘To tell you the 
truth, my boy, I behaved rather rudely to your 
charming sister; and I have repented of it ever 
since. I do not like to call and offer an apology, 
because your father or mother, or both, might be 
present. But if you will deliver a note to her pri 
vately, I will write one ; for I shall not feel happy 
till I have convinced her that I am sorry for the 
past/ — ‘ I am sure, sir/ I replied, ‘ I shall be most 
happy to deliver such a letter to my sister, and she 
will be most pleased to receive it ; because she has 
often told me that we always ought to forgive those 
who show repentance for their errors/ — ‘ An excel- 
lent maxim, my boy ! * cried the Squire. He then 
desired me to wait for him in a particular shop, 
which he named, in the village; and, turning back, 
he rode thitherward, followed by his groom. I 
walked on, thinking that the Squire was a much 
| better man than hehad atnrst seemed, — wondering 
j too, how ho could have been so harsh and unjust iu 
j his observations towards my father, and yet so ready 
to acknowledge the impropriety of his conduct to- 
wards my sister. 

“ Arrived in the village, I performed the commis- 
sion entrusted to me by my mother, and then re- 
paired to the shop of Mr. Snowdon, chemist and 
druggist, as directed by the young Squire. This 
gentleman was leaning on the counter, writing on 
the sheet of paper with which the obsequious Mr. 
Snowdon had provided him ; and when it was ter- 
minated, the Squire folded it, sealed it, and ad- 
dressed it to Miss Marion Splint . Mr. Snowdon 
caught a glimpse of the superscription, although ho 
pretended to be looking quite another way. The 
letter «va.3 then handed to me by the Squire, accom- 
panied by a whispered injunction to be sure and give 
it privately to Marion ; while another crown-piece 
anointed my hand at the same time. I promised 
compliance with the instructions given, and hurried 
back home. George Dalton was there, and he stayed 
to dinner ; but he departed soon afterwards, taking 
an affectionate leave of Marion as usual. My father 
also went out to his work ; my mother repaired to 
the dairy ; and I was now alone with my sister. 

‘ Marion, dear/ said I, ‘ I have got a surprise for 
you/ — ‘ A surprise for me, Tim ! ’ she exclaimed. — 

‘ Yes; a letter from Squire Bulkeley/ — * Tim ! * she 

cried, ‘ you surely / — ‘ Pray read it, Marion 

dear/ I interrupted her, ‘ Its contents are a most 
respectful apology for his conduct some weeks ago. 
In fact, he spoke quite like a gentleman about it, 
and said how sorry he was/ Marion no longer he- 
sitated to open the letter ; but I saw that her coun- 
tenance suddenly became crimson, and sbe hastened 
up to her own chamber, without uttering another 
word. 

“An hour passed away, and she came down 
again. Having assured herself that our mother 
was still occupied in the dairy, she said to me, ‘ Tim 
dear, yon must do me a kindness this very evening/ 
— * That I will, Marion/ I answered. ‘ What is it f 
— ‘Here is a letter for Squire Bulkeley/ she said , 
and it struck me that there was something singulai 
and not altogether natural in her voice and man 
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ner. ‘ ii you meet father on the way, say that you 
are going to inquire after neighbour Jones’s little 
daughter; and never tell any one, Tim, that you 
did this for me. You are not old enough yet to un- 
derstand my motives ; but when you are, you shall 
know them.’— -I was never accustomed to question 
my sister, nor even to deliberate on any thing she 
did ; and away I sped to Bulkeley Hall. The Squire 
was not at home ; and so I left the letter. On my 
return to the farm-house, I told Marion what I had 
done : she said I was a good boy, and repeated her 
inj unctions of the strictest secrecy. 

“ About a week after this incident, George Dalton 
took me out for a ramble with him. I never saw 
him so happy and m such excellent spirits. He 
•spoke of the prospects of a good harvest ; and ob- 
served that every thing seemed to hold out a pio- 
nnse of happiness for Marion and himself. Then he 
told me how glad he would always be to see me at 
his farm wdien my sister should have become Ins 
wife. In this way he was talking, and I was listen- 
ing very attentively, when, as we were crossing a 
field on Squire Bulkeley’s estate, that gentleman 
suddenly appeared on the other side of the hedge. 

* Holloa I you fellows/ he cried ; ‘ don’t you know 
you’re trespassing?’ — ‘I was’nt aware of it, Sir/ 
replied George, touching his hat: ‘the field has 
always been used as a short cut by the people of the 
village; and theie have been a foot-path and a stile at 
each end, ever since I can remember/ — ‘And if 
my guardians chose to permit the village people to 
use this short cut, it is no reason why I should/ 
exclaimed the Squne, purple with rage. ‘ And so I 
order you off at once, both of you/ — ‘ Well, sn,’said 
George, still respectfully but firmly, ‘ we shall 
never trespass again, now that we know it is tres- 
passing.’ — ‘Go back, then I’ ciied Mr. Bulkeley. — i 
‘As we are neai er the other end of the feld, 
we may as well continue our walk m thas\ direc- 
tion, sir/ returned George. ‘ It can’t possibly make 
any difference to you.’ — ‘ Yes, but it does though/ 
shouted the Squire. ‘I order you off; and you 
shan’t advance another step.’ Thu# speaking, he 
sprang through the hedge, and came towards us m 
a menacing manner. — ‘ Book you, Squire Bulkeley/ 
said George Dalton, without retreating a single 
pace : ‘ you w arn me off your grounds, and I am 
prepared to obey. But you shall not bully me, for 
all that/ — ‘ Bully you ! ’ cried the great man, now 
turning perfectly white : * do you think a gentle- 
man like me knows what it is to bully ? ’ — ‘ I think 
it seems very much as if you did, sir/ answered 
George coolly. — ‘ Low-bred scoundrel, insolent 
clod-hopper I’ exclaimed the Squire: ‘you are not 
fit to stand in the presence of a gentleman. Go 
back to your Marion, and console yourself with my 
leavings m that quarter 1 ’ — ‘ Viliam i what do you 
mean?’ cried George, rushing forward to grasp the 
Squire by the throat, — ‘Wait one moment!’ ex- 
claimed the latter raising his arm and stepping 
back a few paces. ‘ I tell you that Marion knows 
how to prefer a gentleman to a swineherd; and that 
boy there can prove it/ he added, pointing to me. 

“ George Dalton turned a hasty and angry glance 
upon me; and I saw him become deadly pale and 
tremble violently — I suppose because he saw that 
my manner was embarrassed and confused. ‘ Tim/ 
he said, in a hoarse and thick voice, * do you know 
what this person means i* and he pointed disdain- 
fully towards the Squire, who seemed to feel a 


diabolical delight at the evident pain which he was 
inflicting upon my sister’s lover. — ‘ If that boy tells 

the truth/ said Mr. Bulkeley, ‘ he will admit / 

— ‘ The children of Farmer Splint were never 
known to tell a falsehood/ interrupted George Dal- 
ton ; ‘ and though you, sir, have made most cowardly 
and insulting allusions to Marion, you are well 
aware that there breathes not a purer being than 
she is, nor a greater scoundrel and liar than you 
ai e. And if I restrain my hands from touching you, 
it is only because you are too contemptible for 
serious notice. Come, Tim: let us move on/ — 

‘ One woid, George Dalton ! ’ cried the Squire, his 
lips quivering with rage. ‘Ask that boy whether 
he knows of any thing that has ever taken place 
between me and Marion. Remember, I am your 
landlord ; and your father’s lease expires next 
Christmas/ — ‘We do n’t care for the threats of a 
man like you, who endeavours to cause a bieach be- 
tween me and a young lass that never did you any 
harm/ — ‘ Oh ! not at all ; but a great deal of good, 
on the contrary/ said the Squire, with a chuckle of 
triumph. ‘ Why, it is but a week ago since that 
boy was the bearer of the last notes which passed 
between us/ — ‘ Liar ! ’ thundered George Dalton ; 
and he was again on the point of rushing on the 
Squire, when he checked himself, and turning to me 
said, ‘ Now, Tim, you are no story-teller ; and, in- 
deed, I ought scarcely to insult Marion so far as to 
ask such a question. But can you not tell this man 
to his face that he is what I just now called him; 
namely, a liar ? ’ — ‘ Not if he tells the truth/ ob- 
served Mr. Bulkeley coolly.— I hung down my head, 
and wished at the moment that the earth would 
open and swallow me up. — ‘ Tim/ said George Dal- 
ton, again speaking m a hoarse tone, as dark sus- 
picions were revived in his mind, ‘ does tins person 
who calls himself a gentleman utter facts ? did you 
ever convey letters between him and your sister ? 
Come, answer me, my boy : I cannot be angry with 
you.’— I faultercd out a faint ‘ Yes/— •* Then God 
have mercy upon me l’ exclaimed George Dalton, in 
a voice of piercing anguish, as he clasped his hands 
convulsively together. 

“ The Squire stood gazing upon him with fiend- 
like malignity. I cannot describe the dreadful pic- 
ture of despair which George at that moment seemed 
to be. At length he turned again towards me, and, 
grasping my shoulder so tight that I nearly screamed 
out with pain, he said, ‘ Tim, tell me all, or I shall 
do you a mischief. Does Marion receive letters from 
Mr. Bulkeley ? — ‘ She did one/ I stammered in re- 
ply, « because I took it to her. The Squire wrote it 
at Mr. Snowdon’s/ — e And did Marion answer it ? 

he demanded.— She did/ I answered : ‘ but 

‘ Have you ever seen the Squire and Marion to- 
gether? ’ he asked in a hurried and now dreadfully 

excited tone.— ‘Yes, once/ I said: ‘but / ‘And 

again I was about to give certain explanations rela- 
tive to what the Squire himself had represented to 
me to be the nature and object of his letter to my 
sister— namely, to apologise to her for some insult 
which he had offered her : but George Dalton had not 
patience to hear me. Rushing upon the Squire, he 
struck him to the ground, exclaiming/ Vile seducer! 
you glory in the ruin you have accomplished l* 
and then he darted away, clearing the hedge with 
a bound, and was almost immediately out of sight. 

« The Squire rose slowly and with pain fiom the 
ground, muttering the most dreadful threats of ven* 
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•goanco ; and I, afraid that he might do me a mis- 
chief, hurried off as quick as possible. I was old 
enough to comprehend that George Dalton believed 
my sister to have been faithless to him ; and the 
same impression rapidly forced itself on my own 
mind. Still I was sorry that George had not waited 
to hear all the additional circumstances which I was 
about to relate; and it somehow or another stiuck 
me that he would call on Mr. Snowdon, the chemist. 
I cannot now account for this idea which I enter- 
tained: but I suppose it must have been because 
that person’s name was mentioned in the conversa- 
tion, and because I must have thought it probable 
that George would seek the fullest confirma- 
tion of his cause of unhappiness. It is, how- 
ever, very certain that I hastened off to the 
village as quick as my legs would carry me. Hut 
just as I entered Mr. Snowdon’s shop, I caught 
sight of George Dalton, standing at the counter 
talking to that individual. He had his back towards 
me; and the chemist* was so occupied with the sub- 
ject of conversation, that he also did not notice 
my entrance. I knew not whether to advance or 
retreat; and while I stood hesitating, I ovei heard 
Dalton say, * And you are sure that tho letter was 
addressed to Marion ?’ — ‘I happened to catch a 
glimpse of the direction,’ answered the chemist, 
‘and I saw the Squire give the lad Timothy 
some money.’ — ‘Then am I indeed a wretched, 
miserable being i’ exclaimed George Dalton; and 
he rushed wildly from the shop, not noticing me as 
he hurried by. I was so alarmed by his haggard 
looks and excited manner, that I was nailed as it 
were to the spot ; and it was not until Mr. Snow- 
don had asked me two or three times what I wanted, 
that I recollected where I was. Then, without 
giving any reply, l quitted the shop, and repaired 
homewards. 

“ I was afraid to enter the house ; for I felt 
convinced that poor Marion’s happiness was 
menaced, and that even if she was not already 
aware of the presence of the storm, not many 
hours would elapse ere it would burst upon 
her head. And when X did reach the farm, my 
worst fears were confirmed. The place was 
in confusion ; Marion was in a state bordering 
on distraction ; and my father and mother were 
vainly endeavouring to comfort her. An open 
letter lay upon the table : — without reading its con- 
tents I could too well divine their nature and 
whence the missive came. For some minutes my 
entrance was unperceived ; but when at last the 
intensity of Marion’s grief was somewhat subdued, 
and her eyes fell on me, she exclaimed , c Oh I Tim, 
what have you done ? what have you been tellmg 
George, that he has written to say he will abandon 
me for ever, and that you can explain the cause ? 5 — 

' Reveal the whole truth, boy,’ said my father sternly, 

* as some atonement for the misery which you have 
been instrumental m producing.*’ — I thon related 
all that had occurred with the Squire and at the 
apothecary’s shop.— My father and mother showed, 
by their lowering countenances and searching 
glances towards my sister, that they were a prey to 
harrowing suspicions; but they did not interrupt 
tho current of my story. Then, when I had con- 
cluded, Marion, without waiting to be asked for an 
explanation, gave It in the following man nor ; — 

“‘You cannot, my dear parents, think for a mo- 
ment that I have acted unworthily. Imprudent I 


may have been — but guilty, Oh ! no — no 1 One day 
tho Squire called here, as you ara well aware * and 
he sent Tim to seaich after you, father. This 
was most probably a mere vile subtoifugc on his 
part; for when Tim had departed, the had man 
began to speak to me in a disparaging way of 
George ; and when I begged him to desist, as lie 
was wionging an excellent being, his language took 
a bolder turn. He paid me some compliments, which 
I affected not to hear; and atlast his language grew 
so insulting, that I was about to quit the room, 
when he caught me round the waist. OhJ how can 
I tell you his insulting language ? — but he proposed 
to me — to me, your daughter, and beloved by George 
Dalton as I theu was, — the detestable man implored 
me to fiv with him to his mansion — to become his 
mistress l ’ — Here my father and mother made a 
movement indicative of deep indignation ; and 
Marion then continued thus ; — e I started away 
from him — I was nislnng towards that inner room, 
when Tim returned. I was now no longer alarmed, 
though still boiling with anger : nevertheless I had 
[ pxesence o^ mind sufficient to command my emotion 
so far as net to utter a word of reproach or com- 
plaint in tt e presence of my bi other. For, in a mo- 
ment, did I percoivo how necessary it was to retain in 
my own breast the secret of the gross insult which 
I had received. I reasoned to myself that tho Squire 
was the landlord of the Daltons — that their lease 
would expire at the end of tho year — that it would 
break the old man’s heart to he compelled to quit 
a farm which had been in his family for so man 7 
years — and that George possessed a fiery spirit, which 
would render him blind to the consequences of 
avenging on the Squire the insults offered to mo. 
Of all this I thought: those ideas flashed rapidly 
through my brain ; — and I therefore not only re- 
solved to remain silent in respect to the insolence 
of Mr. Bulkeley, but also tutored Tim to be so re- 
served, that you, my dear father and mother, should 
not notice any thing unusual having occurred. 
When Tim brought me the Squire’s note, a week 
ago, I scarcely hesitated to read it, thinking 
that it might indeed contain an apology. But, oh ! 
you may conceive my feelings, when 5 ! discovered 
that it repeated the insulting proposals made to me 
on the first occasion. I knew not how to act ; and 
prudence struggled with wounded pride. But I re- 
flected that Mr. Bulkeley was wealthy and powerful 
enough to crush us all — for we have seen instances, 
my dear parents, of the rich landowners ruining the 
small farmers, who to all appearance were inde- 
pendent of them : and again I resolved to adopt a 
cautious lino of conduct. I accordingly answered 
the Squire’s note. I implored him, as he was a gen 
tleman and a Christian, not to molest me more with 
importunities from which my very heart revolted ; 
I besought Mm not to ruin for ever the happy pros- 
pects of two families by any means of vengeance 
with which circumstances or accident might supply 
him ; and I conjured him to believe that, m keeping 
secret all that had hitherto passed between us, I 
was actuated only by the he*t of motives. That 
letter was the on© which Tim conveyed to the 
Squire; and now, my dear paients, you know all,’ 

“ I remember perfectly well that my father and 
mother were greatly affected by the narrative which 
my pure-minded sister thus related to them, ana 
which was frequently interrupted by burst of bitter 
anguish on her part. She moreover added that she 
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possessed the Squire’s letter to her and a copy of the 
one which she had written to him. — ‘ Give me those 
papers, my dear child, 5 said my father : ‘ and I will 
at once proceed to neighbour Dalton’s house. If I 
find George at home, I will undertake to biing him 
back with me to pass the remainder of the day, and to 
implore your forgiveness for his unjust suspicions; 
and if he is not there, I am sure to see my old friend, 
to whom I will give all the necessary explanations.’ 
—Marion was somewhat soothed by the hopes thus 
held out ; and our father departed to the Daltons 5 
farm, which was about a mile off. Two hours 
elapsed before he came back; and when at last we 
peiceived him returning through the fields, he was 
alone. Marion burst into tears : a presentiment of 
evil struck a chill to her heart; and as our father 
approached, the serious expression of his counte- 
nance filled us all with alarm. He entered and seated 
himself without uttering a word. Marion threw 
heiself into his aims, saying m a broken voice, 

* Father, tell me the worst: I can bear every thing 
save suspense.’ — ‘My dearest child,’ answered the 
old man, tears trickling down his cheeks, ‘ it has 
pleased heaven to afflict thee, and all of us likewise 
through thee. George has quitted his home, and- — 
— And what?’ demanded Marion hastily. — ‘Ani 
his father knows not whither he has gone, 5 conti- 
nued he : ‘ but when the first fever of oxcitementis 
over, there can be no doubt that he will return. Old 
Mr. Dalton is pei fectly satisfied — 

“ But Marion heard not the words last addressed 
to her : she had fainted in her father’s arms;— and, 
■when she was restored to consciousness, she was so 
unwell that she was immediately removed .to her 
own chamber. For three weeks her life was de- 
spaired of; and she was constantly raving of George 
Dalton. But at last, youth, a good constitution, and 
the care taken of her, triumphed over the rage of 
fever ; and she was pronounced out of danger. Alas ! 
what replies could be given to her anxious, earnest 
questions concerning George ? Old Dalton had not 
heard of him since the fatal day when he disap- 
peared. Was he no more? had he in a moment of 
frenzy laid violent hands upon himself? There was 
too much reason to suppose that such was the case: 
otherwise, would he not have written, or returned ? 
As gently as possible was the fatal truth, that no 
tidings had been received of him, broken to Marion ; 
and a partial relapse was the consequence. But in 
another -week she rallied again ; and then the first 
time she spoke of him, she said m as excited a tone 
as her feebleness would allow, ‘ Ilad he ceased to 
love me— had he loved another, I could have borne 
it ! But that he should think me lost— faithless — 
degraded,— oh ! that is worse than even the bitter- 
ness of death l’ 

“ Slowly— slowly did Marion recover sufficiently 
to. rise from her bed : but how alteied was she ! The 
gay, cheerful, ruddy girl, blooming with health and 
rustic beauty, was changed into a pale, moping, 
mournful creature, whose very presence seemed to 
render joy a crime and smiles a saciilege. The au- 
tumn came — the corn was cut — the harvest, as plen- 
tiful as had been expected, was gathered in. Had 
George been there then, that was the period settled 
for the wedding And, strange as it may seem, it 
was precisely on the day originally resolved upon 
as the one to render the young couple happy, —that 
old Dalton did receive tidings of Ms son. George 
wa a alive, and had enlisted in a regiment then sta- 


tioned at Chatham, but shortly to embark for India. 
The young man wrote a letter communicating 
these facts, and referring to a former letter which 
he had written to his father a few days after he had 
quitted home, but the miscarriage of which had pro- 
duced so much uncertainty and painful suspense. 
The colour came back to Maiion’s cheeks when she 
heard that her lover was alive ; and she said, ‘ Even 
though I may never see him more, I can yet be 
happy; for lie will now learn that I am still as I 
have ever been, his faithful and devoted Marion!’ 
Meantime, old Dalton and my father were delibe- 
rating together what course to pursue ; and it was 
determined that the discharge of George should be 
immediately purchased. The proper steps were 
taken, under the advice of an attorney m the nearest 
market-town; and m the mean time his father 
wiote to him a full account of the Square's trea- 
chery and Marion’s complete innocence. The re- 
turn of post brought the tendercst and most pathetic 
letter to Marion, imploring her forgiveness, and as- 
suring her that his extreme love had driven him Ic 
such a state of desperation as to render his native 
district hateful to him, and had induced him to 
enlist. I need scarcely say, that Marion now en- 
joyed hopes of happiness again: her cheeks reco- 
vered their lost bloom — her step grew light as 
formerly, and her musical voice once more awoke 
the echoes of the homestead. In six weeks time 
we heard that George was free, and on his way 
home. He came:— it is impossible to describe the 
unbounded joy of the meeting 1 

“And now theie was no longer any obstacle to 
the union of the lovers, nor any wish in any quar- 
ter to delay it. The marriage was accordingly ce- 
lebrated ; and a happier pair never issued from the 
village-church ; nor did ever the bells appear to 
ring so merrily before. There were grand doings 
at onr farm-house, for my mother was determined 
to give a treat to all her neighbours ; — and the feast 
was such a one as I never can forget. Dong after 
George had borne away his bride to his father’s 
house, which, as already long before arranged, was 
to be the young couple's home, the dancing was 
kept up on the green in front of onr dwelling, though 
the cold weather had already begun to show itself. 
But all hearts were gay and happy, and warm with 
good feelings ; and the old ale and the punch flowed 
bountifully ; for it was one of those days in people’s 
lives which are a reward for whole ages of care. 
Ah I when I look back at those times, and think of 
what I was— and now reflect for a moment on what 

I am But, no ; I must not reflect at all. Let 

me continue this history without pausing for me- 
ditation ! 

“ The happiness of both families was now com- 
plete ; for even old Dalton declared that he had so 
much reason for joy in the turn which circumstan- 
ces had lately taken, that he could even make up 
his mind to receive a refusal when he should apply 
for the renewal of his lease. But just at this time 
fortune seemed determined bo be propitious; for 
Squire Bulkeley, who was in London when the re- 
turn of George and the marriage took place, sent 
down a legal gentleman to make arrangements with 
his steward for the sale of a part of his estate m 
Hampshire, as he wanted to make up the money to 
purchase a small property in Kent. He was a wild 
and reckless fellow, and full of whims and fancies: 
and he carea not which portion of his laud was sold 
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sa long as his preserves and park were left. Well, 
it happened that old Dalton, hearing of this, 
went stiaight to the lawyer, and proposed to pur- 
chase the fai m which had been rented by his family 
for so many years. The offer was accepted : by the 
aid of mv father the money was made up and paid. 
Dalton was now a landowner ; but he did not re- 
main so long — for he made over all his newly ac- 
quired property to his son George, who laboured 
hard to improve it. 

« Shortly after this transaction, it was rumoured 
in the neighbourhood that the Squire had flown 
into a tremendous passion when he received the 
news that the Daltons had purchased the farm. He 
had no doubt intended to turn them out at Christ - 1 
mas ; but he had omitted to except their farm j 
from the part of the estate to he sold. The Daltons 
cared nothing for his anger ; and George even said 
that he now considered himself sufficiently avenged 
upon the perfidious gentleman. Shortly after 
Christmas the Squire came down to Bulkeley Hall 
with a party of friends; and the mansion once 
again rang with the dm of revellers. And now I 
come to a very important incident in my narrative. 

“ One day George Dalton had occasion to visit the 
neighbouring market-town to buy & horse; and he 
stayed to dine in company with the other farmers 
at the principal inn. The landlord of the inn dined 
at the same table with his guests; and, during the 
meal, he informed the company that a poor dis- 
charged gamekeeper had died at the house on the 
preceding evening, leaving behind him his only 
possession— the only thing that lie had been able to 
retain from the wreck of his former prosperity,— 
namely, a beautiful greyhound. The farmers were 
interested in the tale, and instantly made a sub- 
scription to defray the expenses of the poor man’s 
funeral, and remunerate the good landlord for the 
care and attention which he had bestowed on the 
deceased during his last illness. The hound was 
brought in, and every one admired it greatly. The 
landlord observed that his wife had such an aver- 
sion to dogs, he did not dare keep it on the pre- 
mises ; and he proposed that the farmers should 
raffle amongst them to decide to whom the hound 
should belong. This was assented to ; and the lot 
fell on George Dalton. He accordingly took the 
dog home with him, and related all that had oc- 
curred to his father and his wife, both of whom 
were much pleased by the acquisition of sucli a fine 
animal, and under such interesting circumstances. 
The poor gamekeeper’s dog accordingly became an 
immediate favourite. 

« About a week or ten days afterwards, and in the 
month of February, George went out early, accom- 
panied by the hound. The morning was fine and 
frosty, hut excessively cold ; and George whistled 
cheerily as he went along, Ponto trotting close at 
his heels. Suddenly a hare started from her form ; 

I and away dashed the greyhound after her. George 
knew that he had no right to pursue game even 
on his own land ; and he ran after the dog as 
hard as he could, calling him back. But be j 
might as well have whistled against the thunder : i 
Ponto was too eager in the chase to mind the 
invocations of his master, "Well, after a short 
but exciting run, the bound caught and killed 
the hare in the very last field belonging to 
George’s farm, the adjoining land being the Squire’s. 
Anci, sure enough, at that very instant Mr. Bulkeley 


appeared, accompanied by two gamekeepers, on the 
other side of the boundary palings. ‘George 
Dalton, by God ! * cried the Sqnire, with a malig- 
nant sneer on his countenance. — But George took 
no notice of his enemy ; for he had promised M arion 
in the most solemn manner to avoid all possibility 
of quarrelling with so dangerous an individual. — 

‘ I did not know that you took out a certificate, Mr. 
Dalton,’ observed the Squire, after a pause. — 

‘ Neither do I, sir,’ replied George in a cold but 
respectful manner; ‘and I have done nothing that 
I am ashamed of ; for, if you have been here many 
minutes, you must have heard me trying to call the 
dog off. ’ — ‘ We know what we heard, Mr. Dalton , 1 
said the Squire, with a significant grin at his 
gamekeepers; ’ — and away the gentleman and keep- 
ers went, chuckling audibly. The very next day an 
information was laid by the Squire against George 
Dalton, who accordingly attended before the magis- 
tates. Squire Bulkeley was himself a justice of the 
peace; and he sate on the bench along with his 
brother magistrates, acting as both judge and pro- 
secutor. The two gamekeepers swore that they 
saw George encourage the dog to puisue the hare; 
and it was m vain that the defendant represented 
the whole circumstances of the case. He was con- 
demned in the full penalty and costs, and abused 
shamefully into the bargain. Smarting under the 
iron scourge of oppression, and acting by the advice 
of an attorney whom he had employed in the case, I 
George Dalton gave notice of appeal to the Quarter 
Sessions. His wife, my father, and old Mr. Dalton 
implored him to settle the matter at once and have 
done with it: but fce declared that he should be ' 
unworthy of the name of an Englishman if he suf- 
fered himself to be thus trampled under the feet of 
the despotic magistracy. The attorney, who was 
hungry after a job, nagged him on, too ; and thus 
every preparation was made to carry the affair be- 
fore the Sessions. 

“ The event made a groat stir in that part of the 
country, and the liberal papers took George’s part. 
They said how utterly worthless, as an engine of 
justice, was the entire system of the unpaid magis- 
tracy ; and they denounced that system as a mon- 
strous oppression, instituted against the people.* 


** Taken as a body, there is not a more infamous and 
tyrannical set of authorities on the face of the earth than 
tho unpaid magistracy of England. How the high spirited 
people of this country can endure such an atrocious 
system, is to us surprising. Almost entirely irresponsible 
—chosen on account of their wealth and influence in then* 
respective counties, hut without the least reference to 
their abilities — and,. by the very circumstances of their 
position, opposed to the interests of the masses, the 
justices of the peace are so many diabolical tyrants vested 
with a power which completely coerces the industrious 
and labouring classes. If it be necessary to have paid 
barristers as magistrates in the cities and great towns 
why should not the same rule apply to smaller towns and 
to rural districts? To invest an irresponsible, narrow- 
minded, and prejudiced body of men with such immense 
powers as those wielded by magistrates, is a foul blot 
upon our civilisation. Prison-chams, fines, and treadmills 
are at the disposal of these justices; and the use they 
make of their power pioves that the entire system on 
which their attributes and jurisdiction are based, deserve 
universal execration. Thousands and thousands of honest, 
well-meaning, hard-working families have been ruined 
by this hierarchy of terrestrial fiends. Talk of the free- 
dom of the British subject, and boast of the trial by jury 
Why, any magistrate, by his own single decision, can 
award heavy fines or months of imprisonment J The jqi* 



Well, the ease came on before the assembled 
magistrates ; but on the bench sate not only the 
justice who had condemned George Dalton, but 
likewise Squire Bulkeley, the prosecutor himself 1 
Judgment was given against my brother-in-law ; 
and he suddenly found himself called upon to pay 
about sixty pounds— the amount of all the 
aggregate expenses which the original case and 
the appeal occasioned. The money was made up 
with great difficulty, and not without my father’s 
aid; and though George Dalton was thus re- 
lieved from any fears of the consequences, yet he 
became an altered man. He went to work with 
a heavy heart, because he could not prevent 
himself from brooding over his wrongs. He 
also found frequent excuses for visiting the 


paid magistracy exists as a protection and also as an 
agency for the infernal Game Laws. Their local 
powers arid influence give them immense weight m 
general elections, for poor people are afraid to offend 
them. But the worst kind of unpaid magistrates are 
the clergymen who are in the commission of the 
peace. These men unusually act more like off-shoots 
of th© Czar of Eussia than as magistrates in a 
civilized country and as ministers of the charitable 
and generous doctrines of the Christian faith. 


village ; and on those occasions he never failed to 
step into the ale-house for a few minutes. There 
he found sympathizers ; and his generous nature 
prompted him to treat those who took his part. 
One pot led to another; and every time ho 
entered the ale-house, his stay was prolonged. 
Care now entered both the farm-houses. In one, 
old Dalton and Marion deplored the change which 
had taken place in Georgo ; and in the other, my 
parents could not close their ears to the rumours 
which reached them, nor shut their eyes against 
the altered manner of their son-in-law. The 
great proof of dogged obstinacy which George 
gave, was in lus conduct respecting the hound. 
Those who wished him well, implored him to 
dispose of it ; but he declared that he considered 
himself bound, by reason of the manner in which 
ho had acquired the dog, to maintain and treat 
the animal kindly. He, however, kept Ponto 
chained up in the farm-yard. 

“ Time wore on : the summer arrived and passed, 
and the autumn yielded so good a harvest that the 
produce was a complete set off against the heavy 
expenses entailed on the two families by the un- 
lucky appeal. This circumstance somewhat cheered 
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George’s spirits ; and the birth of a fine boy restored 
him almost completely to Ins former gaiety. In the 
evening, instead of finding some pretence to repair 
to the village, he sate with his beloved Marion ; and 
happiness once more entered the homestead. But 
misfortune was again impending over the head of 
George Dalton. It was one morning in the month 
of November, that he was repairing to his work, 
with a spado and a hoe over his shoulder, whistling 
as he was wont to do ere oppression had wronged 
him; and wondering, also, how he conld ever have 
been so foolish as to pay such frequent visits to the 
public-house in the village. His mind was occu- 
pied, too, with the image of his Marion, ■whom he 
had left nourishing her babe ; and perhaps his heart 
was never lighter than at that moment. But sud- 
denly, he heaid a slight noise behind him ; and, turn- 
ing round, he beheld Ponto, who, having succeeded 
in slipping his collar, had scampered after his mas- 
ter. George’s first impulse was to secure the dog ; 
but, as the devil would have it, at that very instant 
a hare jumped from her form close by. Ponto es- 
caped from George’s grasp, and the chase ensued. 
My brother-in-law was bewildered — lie knew not 
how to act; but at last he pursued the hound, 
taking care, however, not to call him. Away went 
Ponto— -the hare doubled and turned — George ma- 
naging to keep them in sight. At length, to his 
horror, the hare swept towards a hedge, which in 
that point separated the Daltons’ property from the 
8quhVs preserves: — the hedge was passed by the 
pursued and the pursuing animals, and the chase 
was now maintained on Mr.Bulkeley’s estate. But 
the run soon terminated by the death of the hare ; 
and George, after casting a rapid glance around to 
assure himself that the coast was clear, sprang 
through the hedge to secure Ponto. He was, how- 
ever, doomed to misfortune on this, as on the former 
occasion. The gamekeepers were up before ho 
could retrace his steps into his own property ; and 
he was immediately seized as a poacher and a tres- 
passer. In dogged silence he accompanied the 
keepers to the house of the same magistiate who 
had before convicted him ; but that e worthy gentle- 
man’ was absent in London, and the prisoner was 
accordingly taken before the rector of the parish, 
who was also in the commission of the peace. The 
Squire was sent for, and the case was enteied into 
under all the unfavourable circumstances of a pie- 
vious conviction — a fruitless appeal — tbe exagge- 
rated Or positively false representations of the 
game-keepers — the malignity of the Squire, and the 
readiness of his Reverence to believe every thing 
that was set forth to the prejudice of the prisoner. 
The parson-justice determined to send the case to 
the Sessions ; and George was ordered to find bail. 
This was easily done, and he was accordingly libe- 
rated, 

<c This second misfortune, of the same kind, 
plunged the two families into the deepest affliction, 
and made Marion very ill. George said but little on 
the subject : he refused this time to employ any legal I 
advice in, getting up his defence, both on account of 
the expense, and because it was notorious that the 
unpaid magistrates always dealt more harshly with 
those persons who dared to show fight with the 
weapons of the law. Again there was a great sen- 
sation in. the neighbourhood ; and every one waited 
anxiously for the day of trial. That day came; and 
George left his Marion on a bed of sickness, to re- 


pair to the market-town. The Squire, the parson 
justice, and the magistrate who had convicted the 
defendant On the previous occasion, and who had by 
this time returned from London, were all on the 
bench. The two gamekeepers swore that George 
Dalton had coursed with the same hound which had 
led him into trouble before — that he had persisted 
in keeping the dog in spite of the remonstrances of 
"his friends — that in the case then under the cogni- 
zance of the court, he had encouraged the dog to 
chase the hare — that he had followed into the 
Squire’s land — and that he was in the act of con- 
! cealing the hare about his person when he was 
stopped by tbe keepers. George told the entire 
truth in defence, and implored the magistrates not 
to allow him to be crushed and ruined by the ma- 
lignity of Squire Bulkeley. He was then about to 
enter into explanations to show wherefore the 
Squire persecuted him; but tbe chairman stopped 
him abruptly, saying, that he had no right to im- 
pute improper motives to any member of the court. 
The Squire, moreover, indignantly— or, at least, 
with seeming indignation — denied any such selfish 
purposes as those sought to be imputed to him; and 
it was very evident, that even if the magistrates 
| were not already prejudiced against Dalton, this at- 
! tempt at explanation on his part fully succeeded in 
rendering them so. George was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment in the County House of Cor- 
rection ; and he was forthwith removed thither 
without being allowed to go home first and embrace 
his sick wife. 

“ You may suppose that Marion was distracted 
‘when she received this intelligence, although my mo- 
ther went and broke it to her as gently as possible. 
Old Dalton was so overwhelmed with grief that he 
became dreadfully ill, took to his bed, and died three 
weeks after his beloved son’s condemnation. My 
mother wont to stay altogether with Manon until 
George’s return, which took place at the expiration 
of his sentence. But how he was altered ! — altered 
m mind as well as in personal appearance. lie was 
gaol-tainted: his honourable feelings were impaired 
— his generous sympathies were ruined. He was 
still kind and tender to Marion and his child ; but 
his visits to the ale-house soon re-commenced, and 
he neglected his work more and more. One night, 
about six weeks after his release from prison, a 
tremendous conflagration was seen in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Squire’s mansion : all 
the out-houses and farms were on fire ; and, despite 
of the assistance rendered by Mr. Bulkeley’s people, 
those premises were reduced to ashes. That it was 
the work of an incendiary was clearly ascertained ; 
i all d suspicion instantly pointed to George Dalton. 
Ho was taken before a magistiate and examined; 
but nothing could be proved against him. The ma- 
gistrate, however, observed, that he felt convinced 
of George’s guilt, and deeply regretted the necessity 
there was to discharge him. I well remember that 
my father and mother evinced by their manner 
tlKir fears that George was Indeed the incendiary. 

“ that moment a dreadful change came over 
my sister Marion. She grew profoundly melan- 
choly; but not a murmur nor a complaint escaped 
I ^P s * ^kere can be no doubt that she svas aware 
who the incendiary was ; and that knowledge was 
the death-blow to her happiness. The child, de- 
prived of its proper nutriment— for Marion wasted 
to a mere shadow— drooped and died ; and the poor 
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mother declared hysterically that it’s loss was the 
greatest blessing which could have happened to her. 
This was tho only allusion she was ever heard to 
make, dir eet or indirect, to the unhappy state of her 
mind and of her home. George continued kind to 
her; but kind lather m the shape of forbearance 
than in tokens of affection: that is to say, lie never 
said a harsh word to her — nor beat her— nor slighted 
her; bnt he gave her little of his society, and was 
usually silent and thoughtful when m her presence. 

“ On o day the parson-justice, whom I have before 
mentioned, called on the Daltons, and remonstrated 
with George on his conduct in absenting himself 
from church. — ‘ I shall never go again, sir,’ was the 
dogged answer. — ‘And why not?’ demanded the 
clergyman. — ‘Because I got no good by it/ replied 
Dalton. * The more I strove to he respectable, the 
more I was persecuted. The hound I liked, almost 
as if it was a human being, and which got me mto 
two dreadful sciapes, was obliged to be given away; 
my father was killed bygiiof for my wrongs; and 
my wife’s sorrow has led to the death of my child. 
My character is gone ; and I know tnat sooner or 
later, I must be ruined, as I have no heart for work. 
Every thing that one prays for, and that I have so 
often prayed for, has been swept away : I mean an 
honest reputation ; the bread of industry ; a cheer* 
ful disposition, and the health and long life of those 
who are near and dear to ns.’ — ‘ Then you refuse to 
go to church any more? ’ said the parson-justice.* 

‘I do/ was the answer ; ‘ and the law can't compel 
me.’ — ‘ We shall see,’ observed the Rector; and away 
he went. A few days aftei wards the Squire issued 
a summons for George Dab on to attend before him. 
George went, and found that the Rector had laid an 
in formation against him, under an obsolete Act 
of Parliament,* for haring absented himself from 
divine service during a period of six months. 
George was astounded at the charge, but could not 
deny its truth. The Squire accordingly sentenced 
him to a month’s imprisonment in the House of 
Correction ; and George was taken back to his old 
quarters — to the farther contamination of a gaol ! 

“This was another dreadful blow for Marion; 
and it produced such an effect upon our father, 
that, like old Dalton, he fell ill, and soon died. 
When George was liberated once more, ho was com- 
pellcc^to part with his farm at a great loss ; for his 
misfortunes and his absence on two occasions had 
left it but indifferently cultivated ; and, moreo\er, 
as my father was now gone, it was thought better 
that we should all live together. Dalton’s farm was 
accordingly put up for sale; and the Squire became 
the possessor of the land once more. George wasnow 
almost constantly at the ale-house. Instead of ex- 
pending the money realised by tho sale of the farm, 
after paying the debts duo, in increasing the stock 
and improving the tillage of our land, he squan- 
dered it away on worthless companions. IDs wife 
never remonstrated when he came home late ; but 
would sit up for him patiently and resignedly : and 
if ever my mother said any thing, she would ob- 
serve, * Poor George feels his wrongs too acutely to 
be able to bear up against them: there are great 
allowances to be made for him/ Thus did about 
two years pass away; and, though I and the two 


• This Act is not only still un repealed, hut was put m 
iorco about eighteen months or two years ago, by ceitaln 
aounty magistrates against two or three poor labourers. 


labourers whom we kept worked haid on the farm, 
yet it wanted the master-hand to superintend ; and 
we found that its produce now scarcely yielded a 
bare maintenance when every thing was paid. Ma- 
rion gradually got woise ; but her endurance was 
inexhaustible. It often gave me pain to look at 
that poor, pale, wasted young woman, and think ot 
herblooming charms when she first lo\ed George 
Dalton. Her heart was breaking slowly — -slowly"— 
slowly! Had she been passionate, or liable to the 
influence of strong emotions, she would have gone 
rapidly down to the tomb; but she was so meek— 
so amiable — so resigned — so patient — so enduring, 
that her very weakness was her stieugth. 

“ Upwards of two years had passed since George’s 
second liberation from confinement, when it was 
found necessary to laise money to increase tho stock 
of the farm, and buy seed for sowing. George ap- 
plied to the same attorney who had got up his 
defence on the occasion of his appeal ; and tins man 
offered to induce one of Ins clients to lend a certain 
sum on George’s and my mother’s joint bill of ex- 
change, which he said would save all the expense of 
a mortgage. My mother objected strongly; but 
George promised so faithfully to amend Ins con- 
duct if she would consent, that she did agree. The 
money was raised ; but a considerable portion found 
its way to the public-house before any purchases 
were made. Even then, George forgot his pledges, 
and became, if possible, more idle and dissipated 
than before. The bill became due, and there weio 
no assets to meet it. The lawyer, however, under- 
took to manage the affair ; and he induced George 
and my mother to sign some paichmcnt deed, which 
ho previously read over in a hasty mumbling way, 
and in winch blanks were left for the names of 
another peison who appeared to be interested in it; 
and also blanks for certain dates, fixing tho parti- 
cular conditions as to time. My mother inquired 
why the name of the other party was not filled in ; 
and the lawyer replied, with a chuckle, « Oli ! that 
is for the name of my client; and as he has only lent 
the money to serve you, and not as a mere lender, 
motives of delicacy induce this suppression for the 
time being.’— My mother did not like it; bnt George 
urged her to sign, and she did so. 

“ Three months after that an execution was levied 
upon the farm, at tho suite of Squire Bulkeley, the 
lawyer’s accommodating client, who had hitherto 
kept his name secret ! George Dalton was at first 
a prey to tho most terrific rage; but he mastered 
his feelings at the intercession of Marion and our 
mother. Wo Were compelled to quit the farm, 
which now became the property of the Squire, by 
virtue of the roguish deed which had been drawn 
up by the unprincipled attorney ; and we retired to 
a humble lodging in the village. Heed I say how 
we all felt this sad reverse — tins dreadful degrada- 
tion ? My mother and Marion strove hard to sub- 
due their anguish, in order not to irritate the 
already much excited George; but there were mo- 
ments when his outbursts of rage were furious in 
the extreme. Ho invoked curses upon thehead of the 
Squire, whom he denounced as the murderer of his 
father and of mine, and also of his child ; and ho 
vowed to wioak a deadly vengeance upon him. At 
tho ale-house, it seems, these threats were repeated, 
accompanied with the bitterest imprecations. On 
the following day George was arrested, and con- 
veyed before the pai son Justice, on a charge of 
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threatening the life of Squire Bulkeley. lie was 
ordered to find good bail for keeping the peace ; but 
security was impossible in respect to one so fallen, 
lost, and characterless as he. To prison, then, 
again he was sent; and for three months he lan- 
guished there, doubtless brooding over the awful 
wrongs which the Squire had heaped upon him. 
And all this time the Squire hold up his head high ; 
and no one in his own sphere of life seemed to 
think that he had acted at all unjustly or tyian- 
nically. On the conti ary, the gentry and the in- 
fluential farmers m the neighbourhood, looked on 
George Dalton as an irreclaimable scamp, who had 
only got what he well deserved. Even those per- 
sons of the poorer class, who were formerly our 
friends, looked coldly on us, and shook their heads 
when the name of George Dalton was mentioned. 
So sure is it that if you give a dog a had name, you 
may hang him. 

“ We lrved as sparingly as possible on the wreck 
of our little property, during the three months that 
George’s third imprisonment lasted, but I found it 
very difficult to get work, as the farmers said 4 that 
I was as bad as my brother-in-law’ And yet there 
was not a steadier lad in the whole county than my- 
self; and, though invited, I never set foot m the ale- 
house. I was moreover regular in attendance at 
church, along -with my mother and sister. But I got 
a bad name without deserving it; and even when I 
could procure a little employment, I was subjected 
to a thousand annoyances. Unpleasant hints would 
be dropped about the burning down of the Squiie’s 
out-houses, and the name of George Dalton was 
darkly alluded to in connexion with that business; 
or, if I refused, on a Saturday night, to accompany 
my fellow-labourers to the ale-liouse, I was taunted 
with knowing something that I was afraid of con- 
fessing in my cups. At that time I often thought 
of running away, and seeking my fortune elsewhere; 
but when I looked at my poor mother, now deprived 
of almost necessaries, and my sister pining away, I 
had not the heart to do it. Besides, I was greatly 
attached to George Dalton, and was anxious to see 
in what state of mind he would come out of prison. 
Three times during his incarceration was Marion 
allowed to visit him ; and on each occasion sho re- 
turned home to our humble lodging weeping bit- 
terly. Neither my mother nor myself ever questioned 
her much ; for we knew her extreme devotion to 
George, and that she would not only always endea- 
vour to conceal his failings as much as possible, but 
that she likewise strove to hold out hopes of his 
complete reformation. But when he was emanci- 
pated once more, he had become sullen, dogged, 
and morose —; forbearing only in respect to Marion, 
to whom he could no longer he said to be posi- 
tively kind. He did not mention the name of the 
Squire, nor in any way allude to him ; neither did 
he visit the ale-house — and thus my mother and I 
began to hope that Marion’s fond hopes were 
likely to be fulfilled, 

“ Having recruited his strength by a few days’ 
rest, after his half -famished sojourn in the gaol, 
George one morning said to me, ‘Now, Tim, 
you and me will go out and look for work.’ 
We accordingly set off, but applied fruitlessly 
at all the farm-houses in the neighbourhood. 
Some did not want hands ; others > positively 
refused to have any thing to do with George 
Dalton or any one connected with him. We 
were returning homeward, mournful enough, 


when we passed a large lime-kiln, the owner of which 
had been very intimate with George's father and 
mine. He happened to be coming up from the pit at 
the moment when we were passing; and stopping 
us, he entered into conversation. Finding that we 
were in search of work, he offeied to employ us in 
the chalk-pit ; and we readily accepted the proposal. 
Next day we went to work; and when the Saturday 
mght came round, we were paid liberally. Thus 
several weeks elapsed; and we earned enough to 
keep the home comfortably. Our master was good 
and kind to us; and the spirits of my brother-in-law 
appeared to revive. But he never mentioned the 
Squire, nor alluded to the past oftener than he could 
help. 

44 We had been employed in this manner for about 
three months, when one evening George and I stayed 
later than the other labourers in the chalk-pit, to 
finish a job which we knew the owner wanted to be 
completed as soon as possible. It was ten o’clock 
befoic we made an end of our toil; and we were 
just on the point of retiring, when we saw two per- 
sons walking slowly along the blink of the chalk, 
pit. The moon was blight — the night was beauti- 
fully clear ; and we obtained a full view of the two 
figures : but as we were at the bottom of the preci- 
pice, they could not have seen us, even if they had 
looked attentively downward. 4 Tim,’ said George, 
in a low, hoarse whisper, 4 one of those men is the 
Squire. I recognised his infernal countenance just 
now when the moon-light fell full upon it.’ — We 
remained pci fectly quiet at tlio foot of the chalky 
side of the pit ; although I do not believe that George 
had any bad intention in view, and I only stayed be- 
cause lie did. 

44 The Squire and his companion began to talk to- 
gether ; and by the name in which Mr. Bulkeley ad- 
dressed the other, George and I immediately knew 
that he was one of the very gamekeepers who had 
twice perjured themselves in mis-stating the cir- 
cumstances connected with the exploits of Ponto.— 
4 And so*you say that the scoundrel Dalton works m 
this pit now, eh ? ’ observed the Squire. — 4 Yes, sir, 
replied the other : 4 he ’s come down to that at 
last.’— 4 By God ! I never shall be contented till I 
send him to Botany Bay, or to the scaffold ! ’ ex- 
claimed the Squire. 4 But sooner or later, you see* 
I obtain vengeance on those who offend mej Old 
Splint refused to sell me his field, and spoke inso- 
lently to me : he died of grief through all that has 
happened, and the entire farm is now mine. Old 
Dalton contrived to buy his land, through my cuised 
neglect in forgetting to tell my agent to except 
his property from any part that might be sold ; 

! but he also died of grief, and the land has come 
back to me. Ah ! ah ! I bought that in again 
too, no doubt to the vexation of young Dalton. 
Then, next we have the insolent jade Marion : she 
refused my overtures, and persisted in marrying 
Dalton ; and what has she gained F Nothing but 
misery. As for George Dalton himself, he insulted 
and struck me, besides carrying off Marion as it 
were before my very eyes and making her his 
wife, when she was much more fitted to become 
my mistress ; — and what has he got for his pains ? 
I have crushed and ruined him, and I will never 
stop till I have shown him what it is to dare to 
offend an English landowner. But you say that 
this is the pit where he works ?’ — 4 Yes, sir,’ an- 
swered the gamekeeper. — 4 Well, I shall see his 
master to-morrow,’ continued the Squire ; * and I’ll 
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be bound to say George Dalton will not do another 
week’s work in this place. You may now go and 
join your men in the preserves ; and I shall return 
to the Hall, by the short cut through the fields. The 
night is uncommonly fine, however, and is reall? 
tempting enough to make one stay out an hour or 
two.’ — ‘ It is very fine, sir/ answered the game- 
keeper. ‘ Good night, sir/ — and the man walked 
rapidly away, the Sqnire remaining on the edge of 
the pit, about thirty feet above the spot where George 
and I were crouched up. 

“ ‘ Tim/ said George at last,— and his voice was 
deep and hollow, although he spoke in a low whis- 
per, — * do you remain here quite quiet : I must have 
a word or two with that man.’ — £ For God’s sake, 
George/ I said, 4 do not seek a quarrel.’ — ‘ No, I 
won’t seek a quarrel exactly/ returned my brother- 
in-law; ‘but I cannot resist the oppoitunity to tell 
my mind to this miscieant who is now seeking to 
deprive us of our bread.’ — And before I had time to 
utter another word, George was gliding rapidly but 
almost noiselessly up the craggy side of the chalk- 
pit, holding by the furze that grew in thick strong 
bunches. I confess that a strong presentiment of 
evil struck terror to my soul; and I remained 
breathless and trembling, where he had left me, but 
gazing upwards with intense anxiety. ‘Holloa!’ 
suddenly exclaimed the Squire, who had remained 
for nearly three minutes on the top of the precipice 
after his gamekeeper had quitted him — most likely 
brooding over the new scheme of vengeance which 
his hateful mind had planned: ‘holloa!’ ho said; 
‘ who is there ? ’ — ‘I, George Dalton!’ cucd my 
brother-in-law, suddenly leaping to within a few 
paces of where the Squire was standing, and con- 
fronting the bad man like a ghost rising from a 
giave in the presence of the muiderer. — ‘ And what 
the devil do you want heie, scoundrel V exclaimed 
the Squire. — ‘ Rather what do you want, plotting 
against me still ? 5 demanded George. ‘ I overheard 
every word that passed between you and your vile 
agent ; and if there was any doubt before as to your 
detestable malignity, there is none now.’ — ‘ Listeners 
never hear any good of themselves/ xetorted the 
Squire ; ‘ and if I called you a rascal, as perhaps I 
might have done, I meant what I said, and you heard 
yourself mentioned by your proper name.’ — ‘ Villain’! 
miscreant ! ’ cried George, now quite furious ; ‘ you 
shall no longer triumph over me ! ’ — And in another 
moment they were locked in a firm embrace, but 
not o € love ; and in the next moment after that, they 
lolled over the edge of the precipice, down to within 
a few paces where I was standing. 

“ A scream of terror escaped me ; for I thought 
that they must be killed. The Squire lay senseless; 
but George leapt upon his feet — and almost at the 
same instant a low moan denoted that his enemy was 
not dead. — ‘ Thank God, murder has not been done !’ 
T exolaimed. — ‘ But murder u all be done, Tim, this 
night/ said George, in a voice not loud, but so ter- 
rible in its tone that it made my blood run cold in 
iry veins. ‘ Yes/ he continued, ‘ my mortal enemy 
is now in my power. For a long time have I brooded 
over the vengeance that I had resolved to take upon 
him when no one should be near to tell the talc ; 
for you will not betray me, Tim— you will not give 
me up to the hangman on account of what I may 
do ? ‘ George, I implore you not to talk thus/ I 

said, falling on my knees at his feet. — ‘ As there is 
a living God, Tim, above us, said George, solemnly, 


‘ if you attempt to thwart me, I will make away 
with you also ! ’ And having thus spoken, he raise 
the Squire in his arms, while I still remained on 
my knees, horrified and speechless. Never, never 
shall I forget the feelings which then possessed me ! 
The Squire recovered his senses, and exclaimed, 
‘Where am I? Who are you?’ — ‘George Dalton, 
your mortal enemy/ was the terrific reply . — * Oh ! 
I recollect now,’ cried the Squire, wildly, ‘But do 
not murder me!’ — ‘Your last hour is come! and 
your death shall be as terrible as human revenge 
can render it ! ’ said George, in a voice which I 
should not have recognised without a foreknow- 
ledge that it was actually he who was speaking. — 
‘Mercy! ’ ciied the Squire, as George dragged him 
away towards the middle of the pit. 

“ Oh ’ then I divined the dread intent of my 
brother-in-law ; but I could not move a hand to 
help, nor raise my voice to shout for assistance m 
behalf of the victim. There I lemained on my 
knees — speechless, stupified, deprived of motion, — 
able only to excicise the faculty of sight; and that 
showed me a horrible spectacle ! For, having half 
stunned the Squire with a fearful blow, inflicted 
with a lump of chalk, George dragged him towards 
the kiln in which the lime was still burning, diffus- 
ing a pale red glow immediately above. ‘Mercy ! 5 
once more cried the Squiie, recovering his senses 
a second time. — ‘ Mercy ! miscreant/ exclaimed 
Geoige; ‘wliat mercy have you ever shown to 
me ?’ and, as he uttered these words, he hurled his 
victim, or rather his oppressor, into the burning 
pit! There was a slmek of agony — but it was 
almost immediately stifled; and the lurid glow 
became brighter, and the foim of my brothei -in- 
law seemed to expand and grow vast to my affrighted 
view; so that he appeared some dreadful fiend 
bending over the fiery receptacle for damned souls! 

“Still was I a motionless, speechless, stupified 
spectator of that horrible tragedy, at a distance oi 
about twenty yards. But no words can describe 
the dreadful feelings that seized upon me, when l 
suddenly beheld an object reach the top of the 
burning kiln, and cling there for an instant, until 
George Dalton with liis foot thrust him back — for 
that object was indeed the Squire — into the fiery 
tomb ! Then a film came rapidly over my eyes — my 
head seemed to swim round — and I fell back sense- 
iless. I was moused by a sensation of violent 
shaking , and, on opening my eyes, I saw George 
| Dalton bending over me. I shuddered fearfully — 
for all the particulars of the dreadful deed so re- 
cently performed, rushed to my mind with over- 
whelming force ; and I remember that I clasped my 
hands together m an agonising manner, exclaim- 
ing, ‘My God! George, how could you do it?* — 
‘Tim/ he replied, ‘I do not repent what I have 
done. Human endurance could not stand more. 
If I had to live the last hour over again, I would act 
m the same manner. Your father — my father — and 
my child, were all as good as muidered by that 
man : and he has deserved death. Death he has 
met at last; and the sweetest moments 1 ever 
tasted were when I saw lum crawling painfully up 
from the smouldering bottom of the pit, with his 
flesh all scoiehed, his clothes singed to tinder, and 
his face awfully disfigured,— clinging, too, with his 
burnt hands to the burning lime, and too wretched 
— yes, too full of horror, even to utter a moan. Then 
I kicked him back, and I watched his writhmgs till 
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ail was over. He died with difficulty, Tim ; and my 
only regret is that he was not ten hours in the tor- 
tures of that death, instead of as many minutes. 
But, come, get off your knees, and let us he going. 
I do not ask you whether you mean to tell of me, ( 
because that would not prevent you if you have the 
intention.’ — ‘George, do you think it possible!’ I 
exclaimed, scarcely able to lecover from the horri- 
fied sensations which were excited by the eold, im- 
placable manner m which he had desciibed the 
dying efforts and agonies of his enemy. — ‘Well, 
Tim,’ he said, ‘I don’t ask you for any promises: 
you can do as you like. One thing is very ceitam, 

I could never harm you ; and so, if you do take it 
into your head to turn round upon me, you would 
he treating me as I never should treat you. Let us 
say no more about it ; and if you can keep a com- 
posed countenance before the women, do.’ 

“We left the pit; and when we reached the top, 
George said, 4 You go one way, and I will go 
another. If you aio met out late by any one, you 
would not be suspected; but I should — and I would 
not involve you iu any danger by your being seen 
with me; ioi, remember Tim/ lie added, as we 
were about to separate, ‘if I should happen to be 
caught out, I shall never say that you weie piesent. 
And now get homo as soon as you can ; and say that 
you left work an hour ago, but that you took a walk, 
or something of that kind, befoie you went home. 
You can also seem surprised that I have not yet 
come back : that is, if I don’t get home before you.’ 
We parted, and I took the nearest road to the vil- 
lage, which I reached a little after eleven. Marion 
and my mother were rather uneasy at our absence; 
and I was quite unable to master my feelings so far 
as to appear composed and comfortable. Indeed, 
they were already overwhelming me with questions, 
when Geoige made his appearance. I was asto- 
nished to see how happy he appeared : there was, 
positively, a glow of animation in his countenance, 
as if he had done some admirable deed. Somehow 
or another, his good spirits were catching; and I 
began to think that an admirable deed had 
really been accomplished, in ridding the earth of a 
monster whose delight was to crush and oppress the 
poor, George said that he had been to deliver some 
message to the owner of the kiln, after he had sepa- 
rated from me ; and that made him so late. I had 
already stated that I had taken a good long walk, 
and our tales were believed. But, when the two 
women retiied to rest, and George and I were left 
alone for a few minutes, his manner suddenly 
changed, as he said iu a hoarse, low whisper, * Tim, 
there is danger menacing me. A few minutes after 
you and I parted, I met the Squire’s game-keepers 
near the pit, as they were going their rounds on ac- 
count of the poachers; and tiiey recognised me. 
My only chance of safety is in the probability that 
the lime will consume the body entiiely. At all 
events I shall be the first at the pit in the morning/ 

I was horror-struck at w hat he told me, and con- 
jured him to seek safety by flight; hut he declared 
his resolution to await the issue of events, and trust 
to fortune. He said that he felt perfectly happy m 
having wreaked his vengeance upon the Squire, and 
should not experience other feelings, were he on the 
scaffold. He then rose and went to join Marion, 
while I prepared to spread my bed as usual on the 
floor of our little parlour. 

“ it was not vet day-light when I was awakened 


by hearing a noise in the room; and on inquiry, I 
found that it was George, about to sally forth, as lie 
had intimated to me on the preceding night. I 
offered to get up and accompany him ; but he said, 
>* Not for the world, Tim. Should any thing happen 
to me, you must be at least safe, for those poor crea- 
tures of women cannot be left without a friend and 
protector/ lie then left the room, and in a few 
moments I heard the street-door closing gently, I 
lay down again and tried to sleep, but could not. 
An indescribable feeling of uneasiness was upon me, 
and I found myself, even against my will, balancing 
and calculating the chances for or against the de- 
tection of the murder. At length my mind was 
w r orked up to such a pitch of excitement that I could 
remain in bed no longer; and I rose and dressed my- 
self. Having opened the shutters, I found that the 
day was just breaking. I cleared away the bedding, 
and laid the breakfast-table, as was my custom. 
Presently my mother and Marion made their ap- 
peal ance; and we sate down to the morning meal* 
But I could eat nothing ; and ray uneasiness was 
soon perceived. * Tim/ said Marion, ‘ there is some- 
thing upon your mind : I know there is. You can- 
not conceal it; and if you deny it, you will not be 
speaking tho truth. In the name of heaven, tell me 
what gi ieves you 1 And why has George gone out 
so unusually early and without his breakfast this 
morning?’ — I assured both my sister and mother 
that there was nothing the matter with me, and that 
George had merely gone out early to do a good day’s 
work, as he hoped to get an increase of wages. 
Marion was not satisfied ; hut she saw that it was 
useless to question me, at least before our mothei ; 
accordingly, when the latter left the room after 
breakfast, ray sister again urged me to make her 
acquainted with the cause of the secret anxiety 
which she knew was preying upon me. I renewed 
my protestations that she was mistaken. 6 Well, 
Tim/ she said in her quiet, plaintive manner, while 
her blue eyes filled with teais, ‘if any thing should 
happen, the blow will be certain to kill mo, because 
I shall be unprepared for it/ — Por a few moments I 
hesitated whether I would confide to her the tcnific 
secret of the murdei ; but I bad not the courage, and 
hurried away to join my brothei -in-law at the kiln, 

“ As I passed through the village, with my pick- 
axe on my back, I mot a person whom I knew, 
‘Splint/ said he, ‘have you heard anything?’ — I 
know that I turned deadly pale, as I stammered out, 

‘ No, nothing particular/ — Ho did not notice my 
change of countenance, hut added, * The Squire is 
missing, and foul play is suspected. That is all I 
have heard. But where is George Why should 
you instantly ask that question, after mentioning tho 
report about Squire Bulkeley $ ’ I asked; and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that I could restrain my 
feelings so as to speak in a manner at all composed. — • 

‘ Oh S only because if any thing should be wrong, 
you know, I am afraid that George Dalton would he 
suspected first ; as every one is aware that ho is no 
friend to the Squire /—and the man passed on his 
way, not having intended to say any thing cruel or 
cutting, for he was a good kind of a fellow. My 
alarms increased ; and I felt so terribly uneasy, that 
I knew not whether to throw down my pickaxe 
and run away altogether, or whether I should pro- 
ceed to the chalk-pit But while I was still weigh- 
ing in my mind all the chances for and against detec- 
tion, I came within sight of the fatal spot where the 
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dioadful murder had been perpeti ated. There was 
the height from which my brother-in-law and the 
Squire had rolled down, so firmly locked in each 
other’s hostile embrace : there was the chimney of 
the kiln, in the burning-pit of which the wi etched 
man had endured such feaiful agonies before death 
released him ! 

“I know not how it was — but, though I really 
\\ islied to fly from the fatal spot, some strange in- 
fluence urged me on, or rather attracted me thither. 
When I reached a point from which I could com- 
mand a view of the depths of the chalk-pit, an icy 
chill struck to my heait. George was m the grasp 
of the Squire’s two principal gamekeepers ; and the 
labouieis of the pit were gathered round the mouth 
of the kiln, in a manner which convinced me that 
they had made some discovery. At that instant 
the words which George had addiessed to me that 
morning, flashed back to mind * — 4 Should anything 
happen to me, yon must be at least safe, for these 
poor creatures of women cannot be left ivithout a friend 
and protector — My soul recovered all its power, 
and I felt that the truth of those words was strong 
indeed. Yes—’ what would become of my poor 
mother and the unhappy Marion, if both of their 
protectors were snatched away from them ? Never 
was presence of mind more necessary. With a firm 
step I descended the sloping path leading into the 
pit, and affected extreme surprise when I beheld 
George in the custody of the gamekeepers. A rapid 
but significant glance on his part encouraged me to 
maintain the parti was playing; and fortunately 
no one suspected that a mere lad of fifteen or six- 
teen like me had any hand in the dreadful deed of 
which there was now evidence to prove the perpe- 
ti ation. It was however with no affected hoiroi 
that I gathered from the hurried words of the la- 
bourers the particulai s of the discovery. It ap- 
peared that the absence of the Squire from home all 
night had created an alarm; and this was augmented 
when it was ascertained that the Squire had been 
with one of his gamekeepers at the clialk-pit, and 
that half an hour afterwaids this same keeper and 
another had, encountered Geoigo Dalton in the 
same vicinity. The gamekeepers, finding that the 
Squire had not returned homo all night, repaired 
direct to the clialk-works, where they found George 
Dalton had just arrived; and the dawn of day 
showed them enough at the bottom of the lbne-pit 
to convince them that niui dor had been perpetrated. 
To the questions put to him by those who arrested 
him, George replied that he had parted from me at 
about a quarter to ten o’clock on the previous 
evening — that I li'ad returned home — and that he 
had remained behind to finish his work; — blithe 
denied having seen the Squire at all. 

“I may as well state now, although I was not 
aware of the fact till some hours later on that ter- 
rible day, that the Squire’s bailiff had been sent for 
the moment George was arrested and the munler 
was discovered; and that, having heard George’s 
answers to the questions put to him, he set off for 
the village by a short cut over the Bulkeley estate ; 
whereas I took the main road to the pit, and theie- 
fore had not met him. It appears that on his ar- 
rival at the village, the bailiff went straight to our 
lodgings, and began to question Marion and her 
mother as to whether George had been home at all 
during the night; and if so, at what hour he had 
returned. Marion named the hour_at which he had 


returned ; adding, that he was so late because he 
had been, on leaving off woik, to deliver a message 
to the owner of the chalk-pit. The bailiff then bru- 
tally revealed the whole terrible truth to the two 
females; and though I was not there to witness 
the same, yet it is easy to believe that it was terri- 
ble and Iieatt-rending indeed. But, heedless of the 
misery which his abrupt discourse had produced, 
the bailiff hastened off to the owner of the chalk- 
pit, and learnt from him that George had not been 
near him on the preceding evening. Back to the 
pit went the bailiff, now accompanied by its owner; 
and the next step w as to convey the prisoner before 
the nearest magistrate, who happened to be the 
lector of the pansh. I was desired to go with the 
jpaity; but no suspicion was attached to me. It 
was proved that the calcined remains of a human 
body were found m the hole wheie the lime was 
burnt; and that the metal buttons picked up wero 
those which belonged to the coat the Squire had on 
the previous evening. I need not detail the na- 
ture of the evidence which appeared to tell against 
George Dalton ; because you can well understand 
it from all the circumstances I have already related, 
lie conducted himself with wonderful calmness and 
presence of mind throughout the long examination, 
which lasted for several hours; and when the ma- 
gistrate asked him if ho had any thing to say m his 
defence, or to show why he should not be com- 
mitted for trial, he answered in a firm tone, 4 1 am 
innocent, and have nothing more to say.’ lie was 
accordingly committed for tiial — handcuffs wero 
put upon him; and he was removed to an out- 
house, guarded by constables, until a cart could be 
got in readiness to convey lnm to the County Gaol, 

“ But in the yard of the rector’s abode a heart- 
rending scene took place. Mai ion was there, wait- 
ing to see her husband, of whose guilt she, poor 
thing ! could entertain no doubt. She had left our 
mother, who had fallen down in a fit when the dis- 
closure was so rudely made by the bailiff; to the care 
of the landlady of the house in which we lived; and, 
crushed with deep affliction— -weak — sickly — almost 
heart-broken as she was, she had dragged herself 
to the place where she heard the examination was 
going on. £ Oh I George, George ! ’ she exclaimed, 
as she rushed forward to embrace her husband, 
whose manacles rattled, as, forgetting that he wore 

them, he endeavoured to extend his arms to receive 
her. How poor Marion wept! — what convulsive 
sobs escaped her bosom! George wept also; but 
he said e\ery thing fond and endearing to console 
her. The parson-justice appeared at the door of 
his house; and, perceiving the sad spectacle, said, 
c Take that woman away: I will not have such 
scenes under my windows. She is no doubt as bad 
as he.’ — Ne\tr shall I forget the look of imploring 
anguish which Marion turned towards that mmister 
of the Go.spcl, who spoke so sternly and so unjustly; 

then, m the next moment, she fell senseless upon the 
gionnd. The constables rushed upon George to drag 
lain off to the out-house : but he hurled them away, 
manacled as he was, crying in a voice that struck 
teiror to my soul, 4 1 will not move an inch till 1 
see this poor innocent creature properly caied for. 
Keep off— or T shall do another murder /* — ‘Another 
minder! 5 exclaimed the rector: 4 then he confesses 
that of the Squire!’ — But George heard not the 
observation ; nor did he seem to notice tne tremen- 
dous oversight which he had committed m the be* 
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wildering anguish of the moment. Bending over 
Mario n, he raised her with his chained hands, while 
one of the rector’s servants, more humane than his 
master, brought out water to sprinkle upon her 
countenance. At length she slowly opened her 
eyes ; and George, beckoning to mo, said, 4 Now, 
Tim, take her away : I canno't bear this scene any 
more ! ’ — I approached, and lent ray support to 
poor Marion, while George, of his own accord, hur- 
ried to the out-liouse, not once casting a look be- 
hind him. 

44 I know not how I got my wretched sister home; 
— and I was nearly as wretched as herself. But at 
length we reached our humble lodging, where the 
landlady, who appealed to be the only friend left to 
us in the world, did all she could to console the 
1 miserable young wife. Had it not been for that 
| kind-hearted woman, we must all have perished 
i through sheer want; fori received notice from the 
owner of the chalk-pit that my services would be 
dispensed with in future, and no one else would 
give me work. A week after George’s committal, 
my mother died ; and she, who was once the wife 
of a farmer well*to-do in the world, was now buried 
at the expense of the parish t When the funeral 
was over, and Marion grew somewhat more com- 
posed, she insisted upon removing to Winchester, 
so as to be near the gaol wherein her husband lay. 

4 If we go,’ said 1, 4 we must beg our way,’ — * Then 
we will beg our way, Tim/ answered Marion ; 4 for, 
whether innocent or guilty, George is my husband, 
and I can never cease to love him.’ — I offered no 
farther remonstrance ; so, bidding our kind land- 
lady farewell, we set out, with only half-a-erown in 
our pockets; and for that sum we were indebted to 
that same good landlady. 

44 On our arrival at Winchester, we took a small 
lodging near the goal; and Marion went to see her 
husband. She insisted npon going alone, and I 
did not thwart her in any of her wishes. When she 
returned to me, she seemed a little more tranquil 
than she had yet been since the dreadful disclosure 
of George’s arrest on an accusation of murder. She 
was consoled by having seen her husband, although 
she could not do otherwise than believe him guilty. 
But of that she never spoke to me ; and I was very 
careful not to touch upon the point. I now tried 
to obtain work; but, at some places where I ap- 
plied, character was inquired about, and at others 
no assistance was wanted. At last I was actually 
compelled to go into the streets and beg, for Marion 
was attacked with severe indisposition. One even- 
ing, as I was returning home without having suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a single halfpenny all day long, 
and in a state bordering on despair, I was warned 
1 by a beadle that if I was seen begging in the streets 
j again, I should be taken np as a rogue and vaga- 
’ bond. Brightened by his threats, I hurried away, 

| and was already in sight of the house in which we 
j lived, and where I had left my poor sister in the 
j morning, when, by the light streaming from a shop- 
window, I saw an old gentleman, drop something 
[ on the ground as he drew out his pocket-handker- 
chief. He went on without noticing the occur- 
rence; and I picked up the object, which proved to 
be his purse. Gold glittered through the net-work 
at one end — silver was in the other, I ran after the 
gentleman as hard as I could, hoping to receive a 
reward for my trouble ; but I could not find him. 
Thinking he had entered some house in the street, 


I waited for nearly an hour — but still he appeared 
not. It came on to rain hard; I was soon wet through 
to the skin, for my clothes were old and tattered ; 
and the pangs of hunger were now dreadful. The 
idea of using a small portion of the money in the 
purse, by degrees grew stronger and stronger in my 
mind. I thought of poor Marion, who was famished 
as well as myself ; — the temptation was too strong 
— and I yielded. Rushing to a baker’s shop, I pro- 
cured bread : thence I proceeded to a general- 
dealer’s, and purchased a little tea, sugar, butter, 
and other necessaries. I then returned home, and 
told Marion that a charitable gentleman had given 
me lialf-a-crown, and that I was also promised 
work. * Alas ! my poor brother/ she said, 4 you are 
compelled to think of supporting me as well as 
yourself: but it will not be for long, Tim/ she 
added : 4 1 feel it there now/ — and she touched her 
forehead, — 4 as well as here / — and she placed her 
hand on her heart. — I burst into tears, and implored 
her not to talk in that mournful way. She shook 
her head, sighing piteously — but said nothing. 

44 Next day I went out and remained absent until 
night. "When I came home again I said that I had 
obtained work, at the rate of two shillings a day, 
and was to be paid every evening. So I laid two 
shillings on the table. I forgot to observe that the 
purse contained about eleven pounds in gold and 
silver; and I was determined to dole it out in such 
a way that Marion should not suspect me of de- 
ceiving her. As often as the gaol regulations would 
permit, she visited her husband ; for the little com- 
forts which I was now able to provide for her, 
restored her strongth in a trifling degree— at all 
events, sufficiently so to enable her to drag her 
drooping form along to the dungeon which held all 
she deemed most dear. Once only did I see George 
before the day of his trial ; for Marion preferred to 
visit him alone. He was greatly affected at behold- 
ing us together, and thanked me for my kindness 
towards my sister. 

44 At last, after the lapse of about three months, 
the Assizes commenced ; and <5n the second day the 
trial came on. George had counsel to defend him ; 
i for I supplied thn means from the purse, having 
invented some tale to account for the possession of 
the requisite sum to fee the barrister, so that Marion 
was satisfied. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that I could persuade her to remain at home during 
the pi'oceedings, at which I was compelled to be 
present as a witness. I need not detail all the par- 
ticulars of the evidence given against my unhappy 
brother-in-law; circumstances all told in his dis- 
favour, and the observation which ho had let slip, 

4 I shall do another murder / was made the most of 
by the counsel for the prosecution. I was examined 
and I swore that I had quitted the prisoner at the 
lime-kiln at a quarter to ten on the night in 
question. It was proved that it was not until peat 
ten that the game-keeper accompanied the Squire 
to the neighbourhood of the fatal place; and there- 
fore no questions were put likely to embarrass me. 
The counsel for the defence argued most ingeniousiv 
in George’s favour; but the Judge summed up 
against him.* The Jury did not deliberate ten 

# It is generally understood that the Judge should h* 
merely an expounder of the law affecting the cases 
brought under the cognizance of the court, and also a 
means of refreshing the memories of the jurymen hv 
reading over his notes, or the salient points in them ■ 
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minutes ; and the verdict was Guilty l George was 
standing in the dock all the time that the Jury were 
whispering together and when the foreman pro- 
nounced his doom j and a slight muscular twitching 
of the lips was the only sign of emotion. The J udge 
put on the black cap,* an d sentenced him to death 

At least, to our thinking, a Judge should never allow 
Ms own opinion on the point at issue to tianspire. If 
he do, he is almost sure to bias the jury. But, unfor- 
tunately, nearly all the Judges in this country act in a 
dictational manner with regard to Junes. They du ect 
the verdicts returned. This assumption on the part of 
the judges of the privileges and attributes of juries, 
renders the latter perfectly unnecessary Bor our- 
selves, we believe that trial by jmy is m these islands 
a mere farce-— an idle mockery— a contemptible delu- 
sion: the Judges are the real juries alter all And 
yet we boast of the institution ! That institution 
would indeed be a glorious one, were the Judges to 
discharge their duties properly . but , m nine cases out oj 
ten , they do not • 

* There is something uncommonly bai barons m 
many of our institutions and customs Were it not 
associated with such solemn occasions, we should 
laugh at the mountebank piece of solemn humbug of 
the black cap— as if the Judge himself could not assume 
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in the usual horrible terms. I must confess that, 
though I had bnt little room in my soul for reflec- 
tion of any kind — so much was it occupied with the 
one dreadful fact of the day — I shuddered and 
looked with loathing upon the Judge — to hear that 
old man, himself having one foot m the grave. 


a demeanour serious and dignified enough for the 
awful and atrocious duty which the law imposes upon 
him in pronouncing death sentences. The custom of 
Judges and barristers disfiguring themselves in huge 
wigs is a mere relic of barbarism, and unworthy of a 
civilized age. If the law cannot maintain its solemn 
majesty without such wretched aids, heaven knows 
there must be something radically wrong either in the 
constitution of the tribunals themselves or m the con- 
duct of the functionaries of justice. Away with all 
such mockeries and fools' -play as wigs and black caps, 
and let men distribute the justice oj men as men, and 
not muffled up and disguised like obi women The j 
maintenance of all customs which our barbarian ances- 
tors handed down to us shows an aversion to pi op css 
on the part of the Government and the Legislature. 
The wisdom of those ancestors existed, we imagine, 
only m the mg let the wisdom of the present day 
show itself by the fact of discarding all useless pomp 
and vain ostentation. 1 
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uttering such a disgusting, cruel, and inhuman 
sentence as this : — * You shall he taken hack to the 
place whence you came , and thence to a place of exe- 
cution, where you shall be hanged by the neck until 
vou are dead d Then, when man has done his 
worst, and will not forgive nor attempt to reform 
the criminal, the awful atrocity concludes with the 
1am nablc mockery — * And may the Lord have meicy 
upon your soul d I call it a mockery, because it is 
insulting to heaven to invoke that pity and compas- 
sion which human beings so positively refuse But 
then the old Judge was a mere mouthpiece through 
which the blood-thirsty law spoke; and he was 
compelled to do a duty for which he was so well 
paid. Still I loathed that old man who could seU 
his feelings for money, and who could be allured by 
the temptation of a large income to undertake an 
office which constrained him to doom his fellow- 
creatures to die the deaths of mere dogs. I won- 
dered whether ho could sleep comfortably in his bed 
afterwards , and I thought at the time that I would 
sooner be the veriest beggar crawling on the face of 
the earth, than a Judge w T ith all his money — all the 
respect shown to him — and all his titles of Lord- 
ship 1 

“JBut I have wandered away fiom my subject. 
Poor George was removed fi om the dock : — I mean, 
lie accompanied the turnkeys back to the gaol ; for 
he walked as firmly as I could do at this moment. 

1 now had a most dreadful duty to perform — to con- 
vey the result to Marion. But I hastened back to 
her, fearful lost she should learn that result from 
lips which might not break the horrible tidings 
slowly to her. "When I entered the garret -where I 
had left her, I found her on her knees praying aloud 
and fervently. The sight was too much for me; 
and I burst into tears. She rose slowly, took me 
by the hand, and said, * Tim — dear Tim, you need 
not attempt to break it gently to me f as I know you 
have come to do. I feel — something tells me, in- 
deed — that it is all over : and I have been long pre- 
pared for this awful moment ! I have never ah 
lowed myself to indulge in vain hopes. The world, 
I was convinced, would persecute my poor husband 

until it drove him to but I cannot, cannot say 

where! That he was guilty of the deed, Tim, I 
have known all along ; and, dreadful as that deed 
was, I could not reproach him for it. He was 
goaded todespeiation by wrong heaped upon wrong; 
and, instead of being treated as a criminal, he 
should be looked upon as a victim himself,’— Marion 
had spoken with an unnatural calmness, which 
made me tremble lest her reason was deserting her ; 
but when she had concluded her address to me, she 
threw herself into in y arms, and burst into a violent 
flood of weeping. I endeavoured to console her: 
she grew frantic. The command -which she had 
maintained over herself throughout that dreadful 
day, and in the solitude of that garret, had tried 
her powers of endurance too severely ; and now that 
her long pent-up anguish burst forth, it was awful 
in the extreme. ‘Oh! my God 1 ’ I exclaimed; 
4 what have we done that we should be thus tortuied 
on earth, as if we were in hell?’— and then I 
thought of the crime I had committed m appro- 
priating the contents of the purse to my own use — 
and I felt ashamed. But in a few moments other 
feelings came over me ; it struck me that there was 
nouse la being good. OM Dalton — my father— my 
mother— poor Marion— and, until the date of that 


one deed, myself, — none of us had ever been wicked 
— and yet, how awfully had we suffered. The three 
first had positively been killed by misfortune. And 
George too, — there was not a more upright, ho- 
nourable, geneious-hearted man in existence than 
he, until oppression and cruel wrong wrought a 
change m his nature. Such were my thoughts ; and 
again 1 asked myself, what was the use of being 
good ? From that moment I determined to do as I 
saw the world doing around me. 

‘‘ The execution was fixed for the second Thurs- 
day after the trial, which took place on a Tuesday; 
and during the interval Marion saw her husband 
three times. I accompanied her on each occasion; 
for X was afraid to allow her to venture out alone. 
George maintained his courage in an astonishing 
manner; but never alluded to the crime in our pre- 
sence. He showed the greatest affection towards 
his wife, and the waimest attachment for me; and 
implored her not to give way more than she could 
help to guet on his account The third interview 
was on the evening previous to the fatal day; and 
that was heart-rending indeed. Marion, no longer 
resigned and enduimg, was absolutely frantic; and 
she was borne away, laving wildly, from the con- 
demned cell. 1 managed to get her home ; and some 
female lodgers in the same house put her to bed, 
A surgeon was sent for, and he pronounced her to 
be in the greatest danger. I sate up with her all 
that night, throughout which she slept at intervals, 
awaking to rave after her * dear murdered husband d 
Had she not been my sister, I never could have sup- 
ported the horrors of that awful night. Towards 
morning she seemed quite exhausted, and fell into 
a deep slumber. The execution was to take place 
at twelve precisely; and I hoped, sincerely hoped, 

| that she might sleep until all should be over. Hour 
after hour passed — eleven o’clock struck, and still 
she slept. Every now and then she started convul- 
sively, and murmured the name of her husband. 
Oh 1 how anxiously did I then wait for the chimes 
that proclaimed the quarters ! and how slowly went 
the time ! c Poor George ! what are your feelings 
now ? ’ I kept repeating to myself. A quarter past 
— half-past eleven, — a quarter to twelve, — these had 
all struck, and still she slept. As I sate by her bed- 
side, T could hear the rushing crowds in the street 
below ; and I also heard all the lodgers hastening 
down the stairs to witness the execution ! But still 
Marion slept; and, m the bitterness of my own 
grief, this circumstance was a slight consolation. 

“At length the chimes announced the hour — the 
fatal hour ! Scarcely had they done playing, when 
Marion awoke with a sudden start, and raised her- 
self to a sitting posture in the bed, Wildly she 
glanced around— and again she started fearfully as, 
the chimes being over, the clock began to strike the 
hour. ‘ One — two — three? she began in a tone of 
piercing anguish; and on she went counting the 
strokes till her tongue had numbered twelve / * My 
God ! ’tis the hour ! ’ she exclaimed, with a dreadful 
shriek ; then extending her arms wildly, she cried, 
4 1 come, George— I come ! ’ and fell back heavily in 
the bed, as if shot through the heart. She was no 
more ! 

" It appeared that the drop fell about half a mi- 
nute alter the last stroke of twelve; and, therefore, 
by a strange chance, poor George must have breathed 
his last almost at the very instant when Marion ut- 
tered those words so wildlv— * Tcome / I come/’— 
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Thus died my persecuted brothei-m-law and my 
poor sister; and I was now loft alone — -friendless — 
unprotected in the wide world. 

“ A stiange whim now suddenly entered my head: 

I would bury the remains of the ill-fated couple m 
the same grave ! Such was my idea ; and so deter- 
mined was I to carry it into execution that I set out 
dehbeiately and calmly for the purpose of lobbing 
some one to obtain the means for the purpose. When 
* got into the street I found the ciowds dispersing 
after having witnessed the execution of my brothei- 
m-law. How I loathed the inhuman creatures, who 
had shown such eager cunosity to view the last 
struggles of a man hung up like a dog by the blood- 
thii sty mandates of the law! Some w ere laughing 
and joking together as they walked along; and such 
observations as these caught my eais — ‘How game 
he died, didn’t he?’ — ‘That Jack Ketch is a devilish 
clever fellow at his business ‘ It was the be&t turn- 
off I have seen for a long time.’— 4 1 piopose that we 
can’t go to work to-day. Let’s make a holiday of it? 
Eor my part, I never fail to attend all executions that 
take place in the county, and I always look upon it as 
a holiday; just like Easter Monday or Whit Monday 
for instance.’ — 4 What fun it was to see that old chap 
whom I bonneted in the crowd ! How he did curse 
and swear just as the parson was reading the last 
prayer on the scaffold !’— 4 1 never had such a jolly 
good lark in my life. I had my aim lound Tom 
ri ffin ’s wife’s waist all the time.’— 4 What a piccious 
bight of pickpockets there was in the crowd !’ — These, 
and a hundred other observations of the same kind, 
met my ears as I walked along the sheets through 
which the people wcie leturning fio.ni the execution. 
At length I passed the door of a public news-room ; 
and there seveial gentlemen weie standing, in conver- 
sation^about the hideous spectacle, which one of them 
had witnessed, and which this individual was des- 
cribing with wonderful minuteness to his companions. 
I pretended to be looking at some pictures in the shop- 
window, but was in reality surveying the group, 
thinking that one of them might become paymaster 
(though against his will) for the funeral of my sister 
and brother-in-law. — 4 You don’t mean to say that the 
woman really did it?’ cried one of the gentlemen — 

4 1 mean to say,’ answered the person who had wit- 
nessed the execution, ‘that immediately after the 
criminal was dead, or rather as soon as he had ceased 
to struggle, the woman went up on the scaffold and 
the executioner put the murderer’s hand upon her face 
to cure the King’s evil ; and when she had gone down 
again, a countryman ascended to the platfoim, and 
was touched in the same way for a wen which he had 
got upon his head. I saw it all myself.’— 4 Well, I 
could scarcely believe it,’ said the other gentleman 
who had spoken.— 4 1 will lay you ten guineas,’ ex- 
claimed the one who had witnessed the execution, 

4 that if you ask any other person who was present, he 
will tell you the same thing : and, thus speaking, the 
gentleman drew out his purse. His friend, however, 
declined the wager ; and the purse was re-consigned 
to the pocket, but not before I had seen enough of it 
to convince me that its contents were worth having. 
I felt the less remorse in robbing that man, because he 
had described, with such methodical cold-bloodedness, 
all the minute details of the execution ; and, availing 
myself of an opportunity when the group had got deep 
into a loud and excited discourse on the incidents of 
touching for the King’s evil and the wen, I managed 
to extract the purse in even a far more skilful manner 


than I had expected. The robbery was not immedi- 
ately perceived , and I got clear away. 

44 On letummg to my miseiable garret, and by the 
side of the bed ■whereon lay the lemarns of my once 
beautiful and amiable sistei, I counted the contents of 
the purse. 4 Eleven guineas I ’ 1 murmured to myself ; 
and, as I glanced tiemblmgly at the corpse, it actually 
seemed to me at the moment as if an expression of 
deep gloom and sonow suddenly passed ovei its coun- 
tenance. ‘ Oh ! my si&te i — my dear sistei !’ I cried ; 

‘ I have done it for your sake : ' — and then, unable to 
remain any longei near one who seemed to lepioach 
me even m death, I burned away to the puson to 
claim the body of my brothei-in-law. This request 
was gi anted -without difficulty ; and in the course of 
the day the husband and wife lay togethei upon the 
! same bed — side by side — motionless, white, and cold, 
— the foimer muideied by tbe law, the latter by cruel 
wrong and diabolical oppiession. Theundeitakei had 
received my instructions, and the pieparations for 
the funeial weie in progress. But two nights did I 
pass m the same loom with those dead bodies ; for, 
although I was afraid, yet something seemed to w his- 
pei to me within, that it would be heartless and ei uel 
to abandon even those inanimate lemarns until the 
grave should close ovei them ! And as I sate by their 
side, while a candle burnt dimly on the table, I 
thought to myself, ‘All this tiemendouo amount of 
soi low, calamity, and woe has been caused by a 
wealthy and unprincipled landloid ! Had it not been 
for Squire Bulkeley, those two would still have been 
alive, and would have been happy, prosperous, and 
useful to society. But the tenant or the small land- 
owner has no chance against the proprietor of great 
estates, if the latter chooses to be a tyiant. The 
heirnig has as much right as the whui to swim in tne 
waters which God has made; and yet the whale 
swallow's up the heiring ! So is it with the great and 
the small landholder !’ 

44 Well, the funeral took place — and there w r ere four 
mourners, one real and three sham. The real one v r as 
myself— the three sham w r ere the undertaker and two 
of his dependants. Nevertheless, my aim was accom- 
plished : George and his wife slept in the same grave ; 
and the money of a man who had greedily devoured 
the hideous spectacle of public strangulation had 
served to bury them ! In spite of my grief I chuckled 
at this idea; it seemed something like retributive 
justice. 1 bad now no object in staying at Winches- 
ter ; and, with eleven shillings in my pocket, I set out 
to walk to London. Luring my journey I passed the 
chalk-pit wkcie the dreadful deed had taken place — I 
passed it purposely, because I now wanted to harden 
my mmd as much as possible, for I saw it w r as no use 
for a poor friendless oiphan like me to think of being 
honest. In the most civilised countiy (as it is called; 
in the w'orld, I had seen such abominable acts of 
oppression pei petrated, under colour of law, that I 
envied those naked savages in islands a great way off 
of whom I had read in books ; for I thought that it 
was better to he barbarians without the pretence of 
civilisation , than to be barbarians with that pretence, 

I had heard a great deal said by my father, by old Mr. 
Dalton, and also by the clergyman fiom the pulpit, 
about the paternal natuie of the English Government; 
but I now began to perceive that it had been mere 
delusion on the part of my well-meaning parent and 
Sir. Dalton, and rank hypocrisy and wanton deception 
on the part of the parson. All I could now think of 
the paternal Government w r as, that it favoured insti- 
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tutions by means of winch poor men might be driven 
to desperation, and then they were coolly and quietly 
hanged for the deeds to the perpetration of which 
they had been so goaded. I began to look upon the 
English people as the most chieken-heaited and con- 
temptible nation in the world for allowing the aristo- 
cracy to ride lough-shod over them; whereas the 
great and high-minded French people, as I had lead 
in books, had risen up like one man and overthrown 
their aristocracy altogether. * But let me continue my 

* “ The Aristocracy of England, a History for the People,” 
b) John Hampden, Junior (the pseudonym of a very clever 
writer, whatever his real name and whoever lie may he) is a 
woik which should be read by all classes— by the aristocratic 
sections ot society, because it may warn them of the impend- 
ing storm ; and by the middle and poorer grades, because it 
will shew them their oppressors m their true characters. This 
and William Howitt’s “ History of Priestcraft ” (both pub- 
lished by Messis. Chapman, Newgate Street) are glouous 
signs of the times m winch we live From the hi st-mentioned 
book we quote the ensuing passage 

“ Look at Fiance. Eveiy one is familiar with the dreadful 
condition to which its pioud and imbecile aristocracy i educed 
it E\ory one knows in what astoim of blood and tenor 
the oppi essed people rose and took an eternal vengeance on 
their oppressors If we read the accounts of Fiance, just 
previous to the Revolution, we cannot avoid being struck 
with a terrible similarity of circumstances and features with 
those of our owm country now. Nay, the following descrip- 
tion by their own lustonan, Thiers, seems to he that of Eng- 
land at present ' 1 The condition of the country, both political 

and economical, was intolerable. There was nothing but pri- 
vilege-privilege vested m individuals, m clashes, m towns, 
m provinces, and even m ti ades and pi ofessions. Every thing 
contributed to check industry and the natural genius of man. 
All the dignities of the state, civil, ecclesiastical, and military, 
were exclusively reserved to certain individuals. No man 
could take up a profession without cei tarn titles, and the com- 
pliance with certain pecuniary conditions Even the favours 
of the crown were converted into family property, so that the 
king could scarcely exercise his own judgmeut, or give any I 
preference. Almost the only liberty left to the sovereign was 
that of making pecuniary gifts, and he had been i educed to 
the necessity of disputing with the Duke of Coigny for the 
abolition of a useless place. Every thing, then, was made 
immoveable property' m the hands of a few, and every where 
these few resisted the many who had been despoiled The 
burdens of the state weighed on one class only. The noblesse 
and the clergy possessed about two-thuds of the landed pro- : 
perty ; the other third, possessed by the people, paid taxes to ! 
the king, a long list of feudal droits to the noblesse, tithes 
to the clergy, and had, moreover, to support the devastations 
committed by noble sportsmen and then game. The taxes 
upon consumption pressed upon the great multitude, and 
consequently on the people. The collection of these imposts 
was managed m an unfair and nutating manner ; the lords 
of the soil left long arrears with impunity, but the people, 
upon any delay m payment, were haishly treated, ai rested 
and condemned to pay in their pei sons, m default of money 
to produce. The people, therefore, nourished with their la- 
bour, and defended with their blood, the highci classes of 
society, without being able to procui e a comfortable subsis- 
tence for themselves. The towns-people, a body of citizens, 
industrious, educated, less miserable than the people, could 
nevertheless obtain none of the advantages to which they had 
a right to aspne, seeing that it was .their industry that 
nourished and their talents that adorned the kingdom.’— Is 
not that a wonderful fac-simile of our own present condition’ 
But these circumstances produced 1 evolution in France; 
wlut will they produce here l If they are allowed to con-, 
tinue they will produce the very same thing. The French 
historians assert, that had the cnes of the people been listened 
to before they grew maddened with then miseries, there would 
have been reform instead of revolution, and their nation would 
have been spared the years of unexampled horror and self- 
laceration through which it had to wade. Now is the same 
crisis with us 1 The people, the most industrious of 
them to town and country, starve by tens of thousands, or lead a 


history. Having passed by the chalk-pit — the fata, 
chalk-pit— I visited the immediate neighbourhood of 


sort of halflife m incessant labour, rags, and hunger. All parts 
of our social system call out for relief. The manufacturer, the 
farmer, equally complain ; the agricultural labourers are re- 
duced to a condition worse than serfdonv— to a condition of un- 
paralleled destitution , and in some districts gangs of them 
are driven to the field, as w’e learn from parliamentary re- 
ports, under gang-masteis, and are lodged promiscuously 
like cattle— men, women, and children, m temporary booths, 
fitter for beasts than human beings. In many parts of this 
once happy country the agi lcultural labourers are getting 
but five and six shillings per week ; while they are asked St 
an acre for bits of land to set a few potatoes on ” 

The author of “ Tun Mysteries of London ” would not 
have his readers imagine him to be in favour of “physical 
force.” No — we abhor war even with foreign powers , but 
no words are strong enough to express our loathing and ab- 
horience of the bare idea of that infernal scourge— a civi 
war. Another quotation fiom the work of John Hampden, 
; Junior, will sene to express also oui opinions on the point 
“ The neglect of the public interest it extends to the whole 
fughtfal mass of delegated taxation, under which the nation 
groans, even more heavily than undei the direct national Im- 
posts. The reviewer justly remarks that the maxim of legis- 
lators is * Eveiy one foi himself, and the public for us all ! * 
But could this state of things possibly exist if Englishmen 
did their duty, if they resolved to do their own public business, 
as they do then private— to do it themselves, and not foolishly 
intrust to men wno have shown themselves at once so incapa- 
ble and so unworthy of trust in every respect ’ Is theie any 
leason why the people of England, who conduct tlieii com- 
merce, their manufactures, their domestic trade and affairs 
so admirably, should not conduct the affairs of their govern- 
ment just as well if they were to set about it ? Is there any 
reason that a man who guides a ship round the world, clear 
of rocks and breakers, should not as well help to steer the 
vessel of state? Why should not he who governs a steam- 
engine just as well govern or assist m governing a country? 
The great Oxenstiern, Chancellor of Sweden, said to his son, 
* Mark, my son, with what a small stock of talent a nation 
may be governed.’ But our aristocracy have for ages tlemon- 
stiated that they do not even possess this ‘ small stock of 
talent,’ or of as much honesty ; and the remedy for the evils 
| they have covered us with is as clear as the daylight :—Thi 
! power must be wrested from them / ’ But how ’ By arms * 
No: Englishmen know too well the dangers of revolution: 
they have too much to lose , and they have too much humanity. 
The soil of England null not willingly drink m the blood of its 
children, as In the barbarous ages , the remedy is alike simple 
and conspicuous It lies m one joint rising and stem demand 
of all and every class in the country. All— manufactuiei and 
farmer, gentleman and ploughman, merchant and snopman, 
artizan and labourer— all must combine, ancl with one dread 
voice, like another Cromwell, command the aristocrats to quit 
the people’s house, and ‘ give place to better men ’ This is 
the simple and sole lemedy. A thousand evils are complain- 
ed oft ‘ The whole head is sick and the whole heart is sore 
but ‘ The Great Root of All ’ is the usurpation of the 
Commons House of Parliament by the aristocracy. One party 
proclaims that the whole people is corrupted by the briber}' 
of these patrician senators, and demand the universal fran- 
chise, and m that they demand the true and only remedy. 
But because some are for this, and some for that, and do not 
all join m the hearty rending shout for the franchise— that 
magic word in which ties the constitution — that cure for all 
bribery (for who can bribe thirty millions of people)— that 
guarantee for the steady maintenance of the constitution— 
for, once in the hands of the totality, the totality will never 
relinquish it agam— they cry, but they cry m vam. Till we 
; obtain the franchise we obtain nothing ; when we obtain that 
we obtain eicnj thing, Eveiy petition, every demand, how- 
ever stem or resolved, that asks for any thing short of the 
universal franchise, is the preparation of an absurdity, 
and the greatest of all absurdities. He is just as wise who 
asks short of this, as if he prayed the Pope to abolish the 
Catholic religion, 01 a Jew to give you all he is worth. The 
aristocracy have usurped the House of Commons— for what? 
Just for this very purpose— of resisting the proper demands 
I of the people— of maintaining and perpetuating all the evils 
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the farm-house where a happy family had once dwelt 
— my own! Now it was tenanted by strangers. £ 
went on, and came to the house to which George 
Dalton had borne my sister Marion a blooming bnde * 
that tenement was now deserted — and it struck horror 
to my heart to observe — or rather to feel — that death- 
ike silence which pervaded a place where the joyous 
laugh of George Dalton and the musical voice of my 
dear sister had once been heaid. 0 God ! that so 
much misery should have fallen upon tiuo families who 
strove so hard to live honestly and in peace with all 
mankind ! 

“ The tears streamed down my face as I turned back 
into the high road and pursued my way towards Lon- 
don. I now thought, as I went along, that if I could> 
possibly obtain honest employment m the great city* 
honest I would endeavour to remain, — I say remain , 
because although I had committed two thefts, yet I 
was far from being utterly depraved. The tears which 
painful remembrances had called forth, had softened 
my heart ; and the image of my lamented sister ap- 
peared to urge me to vutue. Armed with this resolu- 
tion, I proceeded towards the metropolis. It was 
evening when, after two days’ fatiguing journey, I 
entered London, and put up at a miserable lodging- 
house m the window of which I saw a bill stating that 
single men might have a bed for fourpence a night. 
Eight hours’ good rest gave me strength and spirits 
to begin my search after employment. I went into the 
City and inquired at several warehouses if a light 
porter was wanted. Having met with many refusals, 
and being weaned with walking about, I went into a 
public-house to get some refreshment ; and happening 
to mention my situation to the landlord, he very 
kindly recommended me to apply at a certain ware- 
house which he named and where he knew that a 
porter was wanted. I did so, and was fortunate 
enough to succeed m obtaining the place, witn a salary 
of twelve shillings a week. 

“ I commenced my new avocation on the following 
morning, and exerted myself to the utmost to obtain 
the good opinion of my master. I was regular in the 
hours of attendance, and frequently remained behind 
at the office, when the clerks had departed, to finish 
the labours which had been assigned to me in the 
morning. I was economical and prudent in my expen- 
diture ; and the pittance which I received was ample 
to keep myself. At the expiration of four months 
from the time when I first entered this estabhshment, 
I had entirely gained the confidence of my employer. 
My salary was increased ; and I began to think that 


for whose removal you pray. It is true the people, com- 
bining on some great emergency — driven, as it were into this 
combination by some desperate pressure— may alarm the 
aristocracy into some individual concession, as m the case of 
the Reform Bill. But this is a stupendous exertion, a violent 
and convulsive sort of action in the political system, which 
wrests only, at the point of famine or national rum, its own 
rights from the usurping party. Public opuuon is said, m this 
country, to he the actual ruling power ; hut it is a fitful and 
irregular power. Like the Indian, or the boa-constrictor, it 
Is aroused to action only by hunger or imminent impending 
danger ; at the smallest return of ease it pauses ; it becomes 
drowsy again, and the mischief goes on for another period 
If public opinion really rules, it should lift itself to the neces- 
sary height of command, and do its work effectually. That 
would save us all much trouble. There is but one perfect 
permanent remedy— but one meeans of absolute cure for our 
perpetually recurring evils : We must have these usurpers out 
Ofth* people's house y and rule in it ourselves / and this is to he 
done only by insisting on the franchise , the whole franchise , 
and nothing but the franchise 


fortune was once more inclined to smile upo-n me; 
when a circumstance occurred winch convinced me 
that the long lane of life had not yet taken a turn. 
My employer one morning desired me to proceed to a 
particular addiess, at the West End of the Town, ana 
insist upon the payment of a bill, which, m the course 
of business, had fallen into his hands, and which had 
been protested- I instantly set out for the place inti- 
mated ; and, having inquired lor the gentleman, whose 
name was familiar enough to me, though I could not 
suspect the identity which proved to be the case. 1 
was shown into an elegant apartment, where a gentle- 
man was sitting with his face to the fire and his back 
to the door, smoking a cigar. ‘Who, the devil’s 
that ? ’ demanded the occupant of the room, without 
turning his head, but in a voice which was not un- 
known to me. ‘If you he a dun, I aint at home.’ 

‘ I have called for payment ,’ I began. — ‘ Holloa ! 

who have we here?’ ejaculated the gentleman ; and, 
rising from his chair, he disclosed the features of the 
magistrate who had fust committed George Dalton for 
poaching. ‘ What ! Tim Splint ! ’ he cried : ‘ is this 
you ? 5 — ‘ Tt is I, the brother-in-law of the man whom 
you helped to persecute,’ I returned, equally surprised at. 
this unexpected encounter. — ‘ No impudence, my good 
fellow,’ said the magistrate, very coolly ; ‘ or else I 
shall be compelled to lack you out of the room. But 
what vulgar thing have you got in your hand there ? 
— ‘ A bill, with your name to it, and the pajnnent of 
which I am come to require, was my immediate 
answer. — ‘Oh! that’s it — is it?’ ejaculated the ma- 
gistiate, casting his eyes over the document which 
I displayed to his view. ‘ Well, let me see, how shall 
I pay this? In Bank notes, or by kicking you out of 
the house, or by lecommending the holder to lead his 
bill again this day six months ? Oh, I have it — and, 
sitting down to an elegant writing-table, he penned a 
hasty note, sealed it, and desired me to give it to the 
person who had sent me. I then withdrew, anxious 
to avoid a dispute which would be perfectly useless, 
and which would probably prejudice the interests of 
my employer. I returned to the office in the City, and 
delivered the note. The merchant opened it, and his 
countenance changed as he perused its contents. For 
some moments he remained absorbed in thought ; and 
then, apparently acting in obedience to a sudden im- 
pulse, passed the note to me, who had been anxiously 
watching the strange demeanour of my master. The 

letter contained the following words : — ‘Mr. would 

be much obliged to the holder of his acceptance, for a 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds , if he woidd forbear 
from sending the brother of a man who has beenhanged } 
to demand the amount, as such persons are by no 

means welcome at the abode of Mr. , hoiuever well 

they may suit the holder of his bill. The meaning of 
this request would be ascertained , were the porter 
Timothy Splint , questioned as to his connexion with 
the murderer George Dalton .’ — I folded up the letter, 
returned it to my employer, and said, ‘I cannot deny 
the truth of its contents ; but I am innocent, although 
my poor brother-in-law died on the scaffold.’— 4 You 
should have been candid at the commencement,’ in- 
terrupted my employer, firmly but mildly. ‘ Whether 
3 r ou are innocent or not, matters not now. Had you 
told me your real position when you first came to me, 
I should have admired your frankness, and given you 
a fair trial. As it is, we must pait at once.’ — I at- 
tempted to justify my silence respecting the ignomini- 
ous end of my relative; but the merchant was in- 
exorable in Ins determination not to hear any thing in 
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the shape of an explanation. He paid me the wages due 
to me, with a sovereign over, and dismissed me. 

« I forthwith began to look after a new situation ; 
and I remembered the parting words of the merchant 
whom I had left, resolving to be candid in the first 
instance, when soliciting a new place. My duties at 
my leceni situation had compelled me to visit other 
mercantile firms on many occasions; and I had 
formed the acquaintance of several of the persons em- 
ployed m those establishments. To some of them I 
repaired to ascertain where vacancies were to be filled 
up ; and, having obtained a consideiable list, I set out 
upon a round of applications. The first house I in- 
quired at was that of a general merchant and ware- 
houseman, who required a poiter and collector of 
monies.—* Have you ever served in that capacity be- 
fore? * was the first demand. — * I was in the employ of 
a highly respectable merchant, 5 I returned, mention- 
ing his name, 4 whose service I only left a few days 
ago,’ — 4 1 remember that you weie engaged theie; I 
thought yom face was familial to me,’ said the mer- 
chant. ‘And I aloO recollect that I heaid you spoken 
of in the highest possible terms/ he continued; ‘in- 
deed, you weie lepresented to me as being invalu- 
able in your particular department. But, of course, 
you did not leave your late employer for any miscon- 
duct on your part?’ — ‘Hot at all, sir/ was my an- 
swer. ‘I must, however, explain a certain circum- 
stance — •* Well, I will just send round, merely for 

the form’s sake, you know, and ascertain that it is all 
right; and if you will call to-morrow morning, I have 
no doubt I shall be enabled to give you a favourable 
answer.’— ‘I mast really, sir/ said I, ‘speak to you 
very seriously for a moment before you take any 
trouble on my behalf. If you will have the kindness 
to listen to me, I shall explain my real position. The 
truth is, though perfectly innocent of any crime my- 
self, I have the misfortune to be related to a persecuted 
man, who was driven by despair to commit a deed for 
which he suffered on the scaffold.’ — •* The scaffold ! ’ 
ejaculated the merchant in dismay. — ‘ Yes, sir/ I con- 
tinued, hastily endeavouring to give a full explana- 
tion ; ‘ and if you will but peimit me to tell you iu a 
few words the melancholy history, you will sec no 
reason to be displeased with my candour. On the con- 
trary, you will, I am sure, pity me, sir.’ — ‘I thank 
: you for such candoui/ interrupted the merchant, but- 

I toning up his breeches-pockets, and locking his desk ; 

| ‘ but I regret that, under circumstances, I cannot think 

1 of taking you into my service. But do pray listen 

to me, sir/ I exclaimed ; 4 you are doubtless a man of 
sense, of justice, and of impartiality ; and I appeal to 

you •/— ‘ ' My good young man, it is no use to take 

up my time/ interrupted the merchant impatiently ; 

‘ I am certainly not going to receive you into my ser- 
vice, under existing circumstances.’ 

“ I was compelled to take my departure. I left the 
house, ashamed and abashed — fearful that my evil 
doom was sealed— afraid to look those whom I met in 
the face — and fancying that every one seemed to know 
who and what I was. But a few r moments’ reflection 
< taught me to believe that I had no reason to antici- 
pate failure every where, because I had met with a re- 
pulse in one place. I accordingly pioceeded to another 
establishment wflrere a light porter was also required. 
The head of this firm was a venerable old man, with 
long grey hair falling over his coat-collar, a bald head, 
and a huge pair of silver spectacles on his nose. There 
was altogether something so kind, so unassuming, and 
»o pMknthropic in the appeal ance of this individual, 


that I was immediately inspired with confidence. I be- 
gan my narrative, and related the main incidents, 
without interruption from my hearer, who listened to 
me with the greatest attention and apparent interest. 
— ‘ My good young man/ said the merchant, talcing 
off his spectacles, and 'wiping them, ‘ I feel deeply for 
you. Every word which you have told me, I firmly 
believe ; your manner and your language inspire me 
with confidence. Merciful God! into what a state 
would society be plunged if innocence that had been 
wronged, could not obtain the credence, of those to 
whom it offered its justification ! I repeat, I am inte- 
rested in you ; I feel deeply for you. You have had 
your share of misfortune, poor young man! Most 
sincerely do I hope that your future prospects will not 
be equally embittered. I have a soil of just your age ; 
— he has gone to the East Indies in a free-trader in 
which I have a share ; and, if it weie only for his sake, 
I should feel interested m you, for you resemble him 
m person. Heavens! what a world this is! Why, 
man is a cannibal in a moral sense, for he is constantly 
devouring his fellow-man ! Upon my word, I could 
weep, I could shed tears, when I think of the misfor- 
tunes which you have endured.’ — ‘ I am overcome by 
your kind sympathy/ said I, now certain that this 
time I had encountered the man who would not allow 
my misfortunes to stand in the way of my appoint- 
ment to the vacant situation. ‘ How much did you 
receive per week at your last place ? ’ asked the old 
gentleman. — I named the sum. — ‘ And what hours did 
you keep ? ’ — This question I also answered. — ‘ Was 
your master kmd and considerate? ’ proceeded the 
venerable merchant, in a compassionate tone of voice. 
—‘He was very kind in his manners; but at parting 
he behaved harshly and ungenerously, when he dis- 
covered all I have just told you ; and I think I had 
reason to complain.’ — ‘ Ah ! it was cruel, it was un- 
generous/ said the venerable old gentleman, musing. 
‘But do n’t you see/ he added, ‘that as society is at 
present constituted, and I admit that its constitution 
is vitiated in the extreme, it is impossible for a man 
who depends upon the world for Ins subsistence, to act 
contraiy to the received notions and usual habits of 
that woild. How, for my part, I should be glad, I 
should be delighted to take you m a moment ; but I 
dare not. I am very sorry, but I really would strain 
a point to serve you, if I possibly could ’ — You may 
suppose that I was astonished at this announcement. 
I had made sure of the situation fiom the first moment 
that the old merchant had addressed me ; and I now- 
saw my hopes cruelly and fatally defeated. With a 
heavy heart I went away ; and the tears ran down my 
cheeks, as I reflected upon all Iliad just heard. Never 
did my situation in the world appear more lonely— 
never more truly desperate ! 

“ My position was too hopeless to allow me to apply 
at another mercantile establishment for upwards of an 
hour. It required that interval' to soothe and soften 
down my feelings ; and I then ventured into the ware- 
house of an export merchant npon a very extensive 
scale, whose name was down upon my list. I was in- 
troduced into the presence of a young man, who wore 
a large blue figured satm stock with an enormous gold 
pin, and a chain hanging over an elegant silk waist- 
coat. This gentleman sate on one side of a desk ; and 
his partner, who was dressed as well as he was, oc- 
cupied the other. I immediately attracted their at- 
tention; and the eldei paitnei* laying down his 
pen,_ exclaimed, ‘Why, you’re a* devilish smart 
looking fellow. Here, sit down and take a glass of 
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porter j you seem tiled. By the bye, we hare n't 
had our cigais yet, Dick,’ he added, addressing 
his partner; ‘let’s smoke and talk over this 
business at the same time. Sit down, my man: 
we have no humbug about us, I can tell you ’ — And 
so indeed it appeared ; for the two gentlemen pioduced 
cigars and bottled porter, and I was very soon engaged 
in a most comfoi table chat with them. At length they 
began to speak about the business which had taken 
me there, and when I told them my story m a straight- 
forwaid manner, they decIaLed, with an oath, that 
« they would take me on my word, and that they didn’t 
want any damned reference, or any thing of that kind ’ 
The terms were agreed upon, and I was to commence 
my duties on the following morning. When I took 
iny leave the two partners shook hands with me, ex- 
pressing their conviction that ‘ I was a damned good 
fellow and understood what was what,’ and also that 
< I was just the kind of bird they had some time been 
looking for.’ I accordingly entered on this new place ; 
but I had not been there long, before I began to notice, 
though I was regulaily paid, that a great many per- 
sons called for money, and never could obtain a settle- 
ment of their accounts. On some occasions the 
partners were denied, although they were m the count- 
ing-house, drinking and smoking; and then the 
applicants were very much disposed to he insolent, 
making use of such teims as ‘swindlers,’ ‘lcgues,’ 
&c. Some would express their conviction ‘that it 
was all a regular do,’ while others felt equally certain 
« that it was nothing hut a plant? There was also 
another cncumstance which astonished me ; and that 
was the singular mode in which the business of the 
firm was conducted. No sooner did the bales of goods i 
arrive by the front door, than they were earned out | 
at the back, and sent away in vans. Altogether it 
was a most extraordinary firm ; and one morning I 
discovered that the doors were closed, the partneis had 
bolted, and the City-officer was inquiring after them, 
in consequence of a wan ant which he had with him 
for their apprehension. Thus I lost a place where the 
duties were easy, but where the respectability attached 
to it was not very likely to increase my own. 

« I was thus thrown once more upon the world ; and 
again was I compelled to look out for a situation. I 
applied at numerous warehouses and offices; but when 
I stated my leal condition,— when I revealed the 
secret that I was related to a man who had been 
hanged,— I was thrust from the doors of some, re- 
proached for my impertinence in calling by others, and 
treated with coolness or contempt by a thiid set of 
men. No one seemed to believe that I could possibly 
be honest. Day after day saw the lenewal of disap- 
pointment, and that sickening at the heart winch 
leads to despair ;— night after night did I return to my 
lodging, to meet a landlady who wanted the money I 
owed her. At last she would have no further patience ; 
and one night when I went back late, she poked her 
head out of a window, desiiing me to begone and 
loading me with abuse. I slunk away, almost-heart- 
broken at the treatment I had just lecerved, and at 
the deplorable situation to which I was reduced. Ac- 
cident, or rather necessity, conducted me hack to the 
low lodging-house at which I had put up on my first 
arrival m London ; and there 1 fed in with some per- 
sons who were very willing to assist me in a ceitain 
way. In fact they proposed that I should join them 
in a robbery which, they were arranging ; and after 
vainly struggling with my better feelings, I consented. 
It is no use to tell you how I got on from bad to 


worse : — you can both very well guess how it is that 
when once a man gets legularly into this line, he 
seldom or ever gets out of it again till his career is cut 
shoit by transpoitation or the scaffold.” 

Thus teimmated Tim the Snammer’s History, which, 
as we stated at the conclusion of the preceding chapter, 
we have gieatly modified m style and changed m 
language, without however omitting, altering, or 
exaggerating any one incident, nor any one senti- 
ment. 

It was now late ; and the Snammer took his leave of 
JoshPedler and Matilda Briggs, having promised to 
call again next day, and anange with the former the 
contemplated lohberv of Old Death. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

* am. and urns, curtis. 

It was about two o’clock on the following afternoon 
that a travelling* carriage with four posters thundered 
along Baker Street, to the great admiration of that semi- 
fashionable neighbourhood, and at length stopped at 
a house the door of which was immediately opened by 
a footman wearing a livery of such varied colours that 
the rainbow was nothing to it. 

Divers countenances appeared at the windows of the 
neighbouring dwellings ; for it would seem that the 
travelling- carnage — or rather the persons whom it 
contained, were an object of curiosity and inteiest to 
the eldeily ladies m tuibans in the drawing-rooms and 
the servant-maids in the gairets, the latter of whom 
completely flattened their noses against the panes in 
their anxiety to obtain a view of the fashionably 
dressed gentlemen who handed the magnificently 
attiied lady fiom the vehicle, while the footman in the 
transcendant livery assisted the lady's-maid to alight 
from the high seat behind. 

And since all the neighbourhood of Baker Street 
appears to know light well who the arrivals are, we 
I shall not affect any mystery with our readers ; but 
plainly, distinctly, and at once declare that the 
1 fashionably dressed gentleman was Mr. Frank Curtis, 
and the magnificently attired lady was Mrs. Curtis, 
late Mrs. Goldberry. 

This excellent couple had just returned home, after 
passing then* honeymoon in the country, as all rich 
and fashionable people are bound to do ; and five little 
Goldberrys were crowding at the front door to wel- 
come their mamma and their ‘‘new papa” These 
specimens of the Goldbemy race formed, in lespect 
| to their ages, an ascending scale commencing with 
Number 5 and terminating with Number IS, and ex- 
hibiting as much pleasing variety as could possibly ex- 
ist in the pug-nose species and the chubby-face genus. 

These delightful children set up a perfect yell or 
joy, which was heard at least ten houses off, when 
their “ new papa” assisted their old mamma to alight 
from the carriage ; for Mrs. Goldberry could not be 
said to be young , she being on the shady side of forty, 
though blessed with such a juvenile famil y. 

“Happy is the man,” says the psalmist, meaning 
also woman , “ who hath his quiver full of them but 
Mrs. Goldberry fancied that it rather spoilt the effect of 
a bride’s retain, to behold a hall full of them. Never- 
theless, she gave them each a maternal hug; and the 
youngest set up a shout because she did not give him a 
box of toys into the bargain. 

Let us suppose half an hour to have elapsed since 
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the return of the “ happy pair.” At the expiration of 
that period we shall find them seated in the drawing- 
room, enjoying a pleasant tete-a-tete chat until the 
early dinner which had been ordered should be duly 
announced by the rainbow-excelling footman. 

. Mrs. Goldberry was, as above stated, a trifle past 
forty ; although she never acknowledged to more than 
thirty-one. She was somewhat stout, had coarse mas- 
culine features, a tolerably good set of teeth, certainly 
fine eyes, and was as yet independent of the adven- 
titious aids of the wig-maker and rouge manufacturer. 
Little of her history was known by Mr. Curtis until 
the period (a few weeks previously to the marriage) 
when he became acquainted with her through the 
simple process of picking up her youngest boy who 
happened to fall into some mud one day when the 
lady and her children were taking a walk in the 
vicinity of Baker Street. This little act of politeness 
on the part of Frank had naturally led to the ex- 
change of a few observations ; the exchange of a few , 
observations brought Mrs. Goldberry to her own door ; 
her own door admitted her into the house, whither j 
Frank was politely invited to follow her , the follow- 
ing her m was followed by the saving up of luncheon ; 
the luncheon led to increased communicativeness ; 
and the communicativeness made Fiank awaie that 
his new acquaintance was the ■widow of the late Mr. 
Goldberry, gentleman, and the undisputed possessor 
of a clear income of five thousand a year. Glorious 
news this for Frank, who suffered the lady to under- 
stand that he enjoyed a similar income ; and then they 
laughed a great deal at the funny coincidence. When 
Frank took his leave, he requested permission to call 
again; and this favour could not be refused to a 
gentleman who had picked the child out of the mud 
and who had five thousand a year. Thus frequent 
visits led to tender proposals; the tender proposals 

ended in marriage ; and the marriage ended in 

But we were going on much too fast ; and therefore 
we must pause at the point indicated ere we commenced 
this brief digression — namely, at the tete-a-tete dis- 
course while awaiting the announcement of dinner. 

"Well, my love,” said Frank, “heie we are once 
more in London. Upon my word, there’s nothing like 
London after ah — as my fnend the Earl of Blackwall 
°ays” 

"And yet I think we were very comfoi table in the 
country, Frank?” observed Mrs. Curtis, late Mrs. 
Goldberry, with a simper as fascinating as she could 
possible render a grimace formed by a large mouth. 

"Oh! but you and I can be happy any where, 
dear,” said Frank. "We mustn’t remain in Baker 
Street, though : I shall take a slap-up house in Gros- 
venor Square, if T can get one there : at all events, 
i somewhere more in the fashionable quarter. Now, 
Til tell yon what I’ve been thinking of— and I’m sure 
that you'll approve of my plan. You see, there's all 
those dear childien of your’s — I'm suie I love them as 

well as if I was their real father, the darlings ” 

"You're quite a duck, Frank,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Curtis, tapping him slightly on the face 

Well — I don’t thmk I’m a bad fellow at all,” con- 
tinued the young gentleman, smoothing down Ins ban 
very complacently; “And the plan I’m going to pro- 
pose to you will prove it. Indeed, it’s just what my 
very particular friend the Marquis of Woolwich did, 
when he married under rimilar circumstances— -I mean 
a lady with a young family.” 

f * And what did his lordship do?"’ inquired Mrs. 

Uirua. 


“ He made this arrangement with his wife,” ex- 
plained Frank : — “All his own property was to be left 
in the funds to accumulate for the benefit of the children 
— never to be touched — to be locked up like a rat in a 
trap, as one may say; and the lady’s property was to 
serve for the household and all other expenses. Now, 
this is just what I propose we shall do. My hundred 
and forty thousand pounds shall be so locked up ; and 
your income, my love, will do for us to live upon. In 
fact, I’ll make a will to-morrow, settling all my fortune 
on you in case you survive me, or on the children at 
your death.” 

It is astonishing how blank Mrs. Curtis’s counte- 
nance became as her beloved husband proposed this 
arrangement : but she managed to hide her confusion 
from him by means of her handkerchief, while he 
flattered himself that his generous consideration of her 
children had drawn tears from her eyes. 

“ This little anangement will decidedly he the best,” 
continued Frank ; “ and I shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that your dear children are well provided for. 
In fact, it was but the day before the happy one which 
united us, that I met my fnend the Duke of Graves- 
end, and he was advising me howto act m the mattei 
saying what he had done, as I told you just now. And 
his Gi ace’s authority is no mean one, I can assure you, 
my dear. But you don’t answer me . what are you 
thinking about ? ” 

Mrs. Curtis was thinking of a great deal a horri- 
ble idea had struck her. Was it possible that Frank’s 
vaunted property was all moonshine, and that he was 
now inventing a means of concealing this fact from hei 
She had been vain enough to suppose all along that he 
was enamoured of her person far more than of her 
alleged five thousand a year; and he had given her sc 
many assurances of the disinterestedness of his affec- 
tion, that she had congratulated heiself on hooking 
him most completely. She knew that he was the 
nephew of the rich Sir Christopher Blunt, and had 
readily believed, therefore, that he himself was nch 
also; and, experienced though she were in the ways 
of the world, she had not instituted any inquiries to 
ascertain the truth of his assertions relative to his 
property. In a woid, she fancied she had caught a 
green, foolish, but wealthy young fellow ; whereas she 
was now seized with the frightful apprehension that 
she had laboured under a complete delusion. And this 
alarm was the more terrible, as the reader may eon . 
ceive when we inform him that she herself was a mere ! 
adventuress— without a fai thing of annual income 
deriv&Ue from any certain source — and overwhelmed 
with c-ebth, her creditors having only been kept quiet 
for the last few weeks by her representations that she 
was about to marry a young gentleman of fortune. In 
a word, she had only taken the house in Baker Street 
on the hopeful speculation of catching some amorous 
old gentleman of property : and she had deemed herself 
particularly fortunate when she received the proposals 
of an amourous young gentleman who, in the course o t 
conversation, happened to intimate that he possessed 
five thousand a yeai. 

Mrs. Curtis’s confusion and tenor,— nav, absol^- 
liorror, may therefore be well conceived “ w hen the 
dreadful suspicion that she heiself was as much taken 
in as her husband, flashed to hei mind 

“You don’t answer,” icpeated Fiank: “what the 
deuce are you thinjang of ? ” 

“ I was thinking, my love,” replied the lady, sub- 
duing her feelings as well as she comd, and still 
clinging to the faint hope that all might not be so 



bad as sbe apprencncieci, — 1 was turn king, my love, 
that your arrangement is not feasible, for this simple 
reason — that my fortune is so locked up and settled on 
my children, X can only touch the dividends ; and I 
shall have nothing to receive till July. Moreover, I 
run very short at my banker’s now — indeed, I believe 
I nave overdrawn them — and so, all things considered, 
will be impossible, and unnecessary even if possible* 
to cany your generous proposal into effect.” 

*1 didn’t know your money was so locked up !” ex- 
claimed Frank, looking mightily stupid, in spite of his 
strenuous endeavours to appear perfectly happy and 
contented. “ I thought your fortune was at your own 
disposal ?” 

“ Certainly — the interest,” responded Mrs. Curtis, 
now finding by her husband’s manner that her worst 
fears were considerably strengthened. 

“ The devil ! ” murmured Frank petulantly 
** What did you say, dearest? ” asked the lady. 

(£ Oh ! nothing, love— only that it does ’nt signify 
at all, so long as we have the interest of the money 
settled on your children — and that ’s five thousand 
a year ” 

u Which, with your five thousand a year, makes us 
ten, love,” added the lady, eyeing him askance. 
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j “ To be sure I * said Frank r and, walking to the 
window, be bummed a tune to conceal bis desperate 
vexation. 

This worthy pair had, however, each a consolation 
left — one real, the other imaginary. 

The leal consolation was on the side of the lady, 
who had saved herself from the danger of a debtor’s 
prison by marrying Mr. Cuitis. The imaginary con- 
solation was the idea which this gentleman nourished 
that his amiable spouse enjoyed at all events the 
annual income of five thousand pounds. Moreover, 
as he glanced round the elegantly furnished draw- 
ing-room, and in imagination at all the other apart- 
ments in the dwelling, he thought to himself, “ Well, 
hang it ! with five thousand a year and this splendid 
house, X think I can manage to make myself pretty 
comfortable. Of course every thing ’s paid for — and 
that ’s a blessing ! ” 

Scarcely had Mr. Curtis disposed of this solacing 
reflection, when the livery servant entered to an- 
nounce that “ dinner was served up.” 

Frank offered his arm to his lady in the most 
jaunty manner possible —for, as the reader may sup- 
pose, he had many leasons to induce him to be un- 
commonly attentive to one who (as he thought) held 
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tlie purse; and the lady, on her side, accepted in a most 
charming manner the homage thus paid her — be- 
cause she -was not as yet quite certain that her hus- 
band’s property was really aerial, and even if it 
should prove so, he must become the scapegoat be- 
tween herself and her ravenous creditors. 

Indeed the little tokens of endearment which the 
"happy couple” thought it fit to lavish upon each 
other as they descended the stairs, created such huge 
delight on the part of the livery servant following 
them, that this individual, totally forgetting tlie 
dignity which should have accompanied such a gor- 
geous livery, actually and positively diverted him- 
self by means of that wonderful arrangement of the 
hands commonly called “ taking a sight.” 

The dinner passed off in the usual way ; and when 
the cloth was removed and the domestic was about 
to retire, Frank exclaimed in an authoritative man- 
ner, “ John, bring up a bottle of claret.” 

“ Yes, sir — claret, sii ? ” said the servant, fidget- 
ting about near the door, and glancing uneasily to- 
wards his mistress, who did not however happen to 
observe him. 

“ I specified claret as plain as I could speak, 
John,” cried Mr. Curtis angrily; “and so make 
haste about it.” 

" Yes, sir, — only — ” again hesitated the domestic. 

“ Only what ? ” vociferated Frank. 

" Only there ain ’t none, sir,” was the answer. 

“No claret, John? ” cried Mrs. Curtis, now taking 
part in the discussion. 

“No nia ’am. There was but two bottles of wine 
left when you went away, roa ’am — with master — 
and them ’s the Port and Sherry on the table now 
ma ’am.” 

“John, you must be mistaken I ” exclaimed Frank. 
“ Your mistress assured me that the cellar was well 
stocked ” 

<e Yes, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. Curtis: “and 
I was so far light in telling you what I did, because 
on the very morning — the happy morning, dear, you 
know — when we went away, I wrote to Mr. Bees- 
wing, my win e-mei chant — or rather our wme-mer- 
chant, I should say — to order in a good stock of Port, 
Sherry, Champagne, and Claret,” 

*• And what the devil, then, does Mr. Beeswing 
meanby this cursed neglect? ” cried Fi ank. “There’s 
Log, Wood, and Juice, my friend Lord Paddington’s 
wine-merchants, who would be delighted to serve us. 
Lid you know of this order, John, that your mistress 
gave ? ” 

“ Ye-e-s, sir — X did,” was the stammering reply, 
delivered with much diffidence and many twirlings 
of the white napkin. 

“ Well, my dear— it is no use to make ourselves 
uncomfortable about the business,” said Mrs. Curtis, 
evidently anxious to quash the subject at once. 
“ You can put up with what there is to-day; and to- 
morrow you can give an order to your noble friend’s 
wine-merchants. That will do, John — you can re- 
tire.” 

“No— by God! that will not do!” vociferated 
Frank. “ This fellow Beeswing has behaved most 
shamefully. It ’$ a regular insult — as the Prince of 
Gibraltar would call it 1 But I dare say he forgot 
it : and since you knew of the order, John, why the 
devil did n’t you see that it was executed while we 
were away t ” 

“ My dear •” began Mrs. Curtis, in a tone of re- 

monstrance. 


“Answer me, you fellow! ” ciied Frank, turning 
in a thieatening way towards the domestic, and 
unable to resist the opportunity of indulging his 
bullying propensities. “ Why the devil did n’t you 
attend to the order given by your mistress ? ” 

« Well, sir— and so I did,” responded the servant, 
now irritated by the imperious manner of his master. 

“ I went a dozen times to Beeswing’s while you and 
missus was away.” 

“ Frank, dear— do leave this to me,” urged the 
lady. 

“ No, my dear — this concerns me, as the master 
of the house,” exclaimed Frank, looking very pomp- 
ous and very fierce. “Well, John — and what the 
deuce did Beeswing say when you did see him ? ” 

“ Please, sir, he said he 5 d raytlier not,” was the 
astounding answer. 

Mr. Frank Curtis looked aghast. 

“ I always knew he was the most insulting fellow 
in the world— that Beeswing l ” cued the lady, 
colouring deeply and affecting violent indignation. 
“ But we will never deal with him again, I vow and 

declare ! John, tell him to send in his bill at 

once, mind ” 

“He has, ma’am,” interrupted the servant. “In 
fact, there’s a many letters waiting for master.” 

“ Then why the devil did n’t you give them to me 
before?” exclaimed Frank, not knowing precisely 
wliat to think of Mr. Beeswing’s conduct, but in a 
very bad humour on account of the disappointment 
relative to the claret. 

John, the servant, made no reply to the question 
last put to him, but advancing towards the table, 
produced from his pocket about thirty letters and 
other documents, all of which he laid before his 
master, his countenance the while wearing a most 
curious and very sinister expression, as much as to 
say, “You’re a very bumptious kind of a young 
man ; but these papers will, perhaps, bring you down 
a peg or two.” 

“ You may retire,” said Frank, savagely ; and this 
intimation was forthwith obeyed. “ Very curious 
conduct, that of Beeswing, mv dear ? ” continued 
Mr. Curtis, as soon as the door had closed behind 
the servant. 

“Yery, dear — I can’t make it out/’ responded 
Mrs. Curtis. “ But pray do ’nt bother yourself with 
those letters and papers now. They can’t be very 
particular ; and you will have more time to-morrow 
dear.” 

“ Oh ! I can look over them, and we can go on 
talking all the same,” said Frank : “ because I can’t 
think how the deuce so many letters should be ad- 
dressed to me here — instead of at my own place * 
I mean, I shouldn’t have thought that such a lot of 
my friends would have already heard of our union, 
love,” he added, with a tender glance towards the 
lady, who was sitting very much in the style figura- 
tively represented in common parlance as being 
“ on thorns.” 

And Mr. Curtis’s visual rays, having thus benignly 
bent themselves on his companion, were once more 
fixed on the pile of letters and documents lying be- 
fore him. 

The lady tossed off a bumper of Port, and filled 
her glass again, in an evident fit of painful nervous- 
ness ; while her husband opened the first letter, the 
contents of which ran as follow ; — 
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“Sir Oxford Street* 

« We beg to enclose onr account lor lurmture 
supplied to Mis. Cuitis, late Mrs Goldberry, and respect- 
fully solicit an eaily settlement;, as the bill basbeen run- 
ning for a considerable time. 

“Your obedient Servants, 

“ Tdffle and Tunes.” 

“The devil!” ejaculated Frank, as he cast his 
eyes over the inclosuro: “ ‘Bill delivered , £876 6s 6d.’ 
God bless my soul ! that’s a stinger ! Why, I thought 
all the furniture must have been paid for, my dear ? ” 

“Not exactly, love— you perceive,” returned the 
lady. “ One never pays an upholsterer’s bill for so 
ong a time, you know : indeed — it quite slipped my 
memory, it ’s such a tnfie ! ” 

“ Well, so it is, dear,” observed Frank, reassured 
by the calm and indifferent way in which Ins wife 
disposed of the trifle : and he proceeded to open an- 
other letter, winch announced a second trifle in the 
ensuing manner : — 

“Sir, FurmvaVs Inn. 

*• We are desired by Messieurs Ore and Dross, 
jewellers, to apply to you for the payment of 3772.10s. 
being the amount of debt contracted by your present wife, 
late Mrs. G oldberry, with our clients, and unless the 
same be paid, together with 6s. 8d. for cost of this appli- 
cation, withm three days from the date hereof, wo shall 
be compelled to have recourse to ulterior measures with- 
out farther notice- 

“ Your obedient Servants, 

“Dawkins and Smasher” 

“What a thundering lot of jewelleiy you must 
have, to be suie, dear!” exclaimed Fi auk, as he 
handed this letter to Ins wife. “But, ’pon my soul ! 
I tlnnk you’ve been rath.,* extravagant, love — 
have n’t you 9 ” 

“Oh ! my dear — ladies must have jewellery, you 
know,” leturned Mis Cuitis; “and, after all I 
have paid Oie and Dross, I really am surprised at 
their importunity. But we will pay them, and have 
done with them, dear.” 

“ So we will, love,” responded Frank ; “ and I ’ll 
ask my friend the Duke of Hampstead to recom- 
mend his jeweller to us. But here 5 s a precious letter I 
Why — what the deuce ? There 3 s a dozen pawn- 
broker’s tickets in it, I declare ! ” 

Mrs. Curtis fell back almost senseless in her chair, 
while her husband perused the ensuing letter : — 

“ i rite maddam 2 inform u that I can’t sel the dew- 
phkets wich u Placed m mi ands as seekeuratv for mi 
Bil and has u’ve married a gent wich as propperti x ope 
u’ll now settel my Bil wich as bin a runnm for 18 raunce 
and i ope u’ll settel it soon leastways as soon has u cum 
ome becaus 1 ham m rale want of it being a loan widder 
wich as lorst mi Usban 2 yere cum missnmmer an having 
5 young ehildern an another camming bi axident hut 1 
shan’t do so no more an shaL be verry appy to go on 
waskm for u wen u’ve pade this Bil wich is thnty fore 
pouns tbnppense dere maddam pi ay do this 2 oblege me 
the instunt u cum ome u can send it upp by mr jon yure 
futman or els mi Littel gal shal wate on n at anny oui u 
no i ’ve never prest u an i tuk the dewplikits 2 oblege u 
but cood n’t dew nuthtlunk with them an now they’ve 
run out and its no fait of mine becaus l’d no munny to 
pay the interesk and u was gornoutof town with me 
new usban wich i ear is a very fine young man wiehi’m 
glad to ear for ure sak dere maddam eggskews this long 
letter becaus the doctor should say i shal he konfined 
this weak an its hard lines to ave no munney at such a 
time i arn’fc sent ome the last hatch of lmmng becaus i 
ware obleged to mak a way with it butt I send the dew- 
plikit of that has wel has the dewplikits of the wotch and 
chane an other trinklets wich i ope u’ll resea ve saf an 
now as u ’r all rite and r a ritch wumman u’ll not be an- 
gree with me for pufctw nre lmning upp the spout att such 
a cuttikal moment dere maddam pray eggskews this 
riting wich i no is verry bad butt mrpen is verry bad an 


ime m grate pane wile 1 rite ure obejent timbal Servant’S 
kummam susan 

spnggs. 
mary lee bone 

“ Mrs. Kinds lane wigmore streto 

baker cavenditch 

streto sqnair.” 

“Madam, it ’s all acurscd plant!” vociferated Frank 
Ctfrtis, starting from Ins seat, and throwing down 
the letter, during the peiusal of which he had been 
scarcely able to control his impatience. “ I see it 
all — it ’s a cursed imposition — an infernal plant — 
and I’m a — a — damned fool ! ” 

Thus speaking, the young gentleman shook his 
better half violently by the shoulders ; and she, hav- 
ing nothing to urge m explanation of the extraordi- 
nary letter of her washerwoman, screamed just loud 
enough to appeal hysterical without alarming tb n 
servants and went off into a fit, as a matter of 
course. 

“Fooled — duped — done brown, by God!” ev. 
claimed Curtis, as he began to pace the room witii 
no affected agitation. “ Saddled with a wife and 
five children— overwhelmed with her debts and my 
own — and, what ’s a deuced sight worse, made an 
ass of ! I ’ve regularly sold myself, as my friend 
the Duke no, damn the Duke ! I’m m no hu- 

mour for Dukes and that kind of nonsense now — I 
do’nt know a Duke, and never did — and never shall 
— and so it’s no use telling a pai cel of lies any more I 
Plague take this old cat with her half-dozen brats 
— or near upon that number ” 

“ And plague take you, then ! ” screeched the 
newly-married lady, recovering with most surpris- 
ing abruptness from hor fit, and starting up like a 
fury. “Why, you swindling scoundrel, how daie 
you call me names ? I ’ll tear your eyes out, I will, 
if you say over again what you’ve just said.” 

“I say you're a legular adventuress!” cried 
Frank. 

“ And you aie an impostor — a cheat ! ” yelled the 
lady. 

“ Your fortune is all a gammon i ” exclaimed 
Curtis. 

“ And your’s all moonshine ! ” retorted Ills wife. 

“ You ’ve taken me in shameful ! ” 

“ And you ’ve done the same to me ! ” 

“ You’re ” cried Frank, nearly suffocated with 

rage. 

“ And so are you, whatever you ’re going to call 
me ! ” vociferated the late Mrs. Goldberry. 

Curtis was unable to give foith any rejoinder ; 
and Mrs. Curtis, resuming her seat, had recourse to 
the truly feminine alternative of bursting into tears. 

A long pause ensued, constituting a truce to re- 
criminations and vituperations for several minutes, 
and affording the pair leisure for reflection. 

We will describe the ideas that gradually ex- 
panded in their minds, as such explanation will the 
more easily prepare the reader for the result of the 
quarrel. 

Frank Curtis, on his side, recognized the grand 
truth, that what was done could not be undone • 
and then he came to the philosophical conviction, 
that it would be prudent to make the best ot a had 
job. He reflected on the folly of an exposure, 
which would be attended with immediate rum - 
bringing about his ears a host of creditors, who 
would only become the more clamorous when they 
were brought m contact with each other, and were 
placed in a condition to ascertain their number and 
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compare the amounts of theu claims. He fancied 
that by allowing umistif to oe represented as a man 
of property ms wife might silence the ci editors for 
a time, daring which the war could be carried on; 
and though an exj iosion must sooner 01 later take 
place, yet it was some consolation to tlie young 
gentleman to think that the evil day might be post- 
poned by keen manoeuvring and skilful generalship 
He feared being laughed at much more than the 
idea o f a debtor’s prison ; and delay was eveiy thing 
to a man in Ms desperate cncumstances. “ There was 
no telling v hat might turn up ; ” and he thought that 
if he could only dazzle the eyes of his uncle Sir Chns- 
topher with fine stones relative to thebulhancy of the 
match which he had formed with the late Mis. Gold- 
berry, he might contiive to wheedle a large sum of 
money out of the old gentleman on some such pietext 
as a desire to discharge divers debts, and a disinclina- 
tion to confess to his wife that he hadcontiacted them. 

On the oilier hand, Mrs. Cuitis fell into a similar 
train of thought. It v ould, she fancied, be easy for 
her to visit the numeiuus ciechtois, assure them that 
she had as yet intercepted all the letters they had writ- 
ten to her husband, and miploie them not to rum Iicl 
in his good opinion by exposing her liabilities to him. 
She even arranged in her head the veiy words which 
she would use when calling on them : — “ My husband 
is about to sell an estate in Ireland, and the moment 
the purchase money is paid, I am suie to be enabled 
to obtain from him a sum sufficient to liquidate all my 
debts. Have a little forbearance, thcrefoie, and all 
will be well.” Thus she also recognised the utter in- 
utility and monstrous folly of exposing themselves by 
means of quarrels ; and as their minds were, by these 
parallel systems of reasoning, prepared for reconcili- 
i ation — or at least the show of it — the making up of 

j their dispute was no very difficult matter. 

I Frank was the one to break the ice with the fust 
| overture. 

I “Well, I think we’re two pretty fools,” he said, 
approaching the chair in which she was locking her- 
self to and fro : “ don’t you ? ” 

“ To alarm all the house, and let our servants know 
every thing,” added the lady. 

“Ho — no: it isn’t so bad as that yet,” returned 
Frank. “ But I vote that v e have no more quaireh.” 

“I am sure I agree to the pioposition, Frank,” was 
the answer. 

“ It ’s carried then, without a dissentient voice,” ex- 
claimed Curtis ; “ as my friend the Duke *’ 

“Let us have no more falsehoods,” interrupted his 
wife. “You said just now that you knew no Duke— 

never had known one — and never should ” 

“ But I thought you was m a fit at that moment, 
my dear?” said Frank. 

“ Maybe I was— hut still I could hear all that passed, 
as you very well know. Ilowevei, let us be good 
friends, and hold a consultation how we aie to pioceed.” 

“ Good ! ” cried Frank. “ And we will begin with a 
glass of wine each. There — let us drink each other’s 
health. Here ’s to you, my dear. And now to busi- 
ness. I suppose all these letters and bills are about 
unpaid debts of yours ? ” 

“Precisely so, love,” answered Mrs. CuitR 
“How much do you think they amount to? ” 

“About eighteen hundred pounds, I should say?” 
u And how much money have you got towards pay- 
ing them, dear? ” inquired Frank. 

“ Eighteen-pence, love” responded the lady, ex- 
tract miZLt Uat sum from her pocket. 

— — — * — - — — — — 


There was a pause, during which Frank Curtis re- 
filled the glasses ; and then the “happy pair” looked 
inquiringly at each other, as much as to ask, “Well, 

[ what shall we do ? ” 

« This is devilish awkwai d ! ” observed Frank. “ But 
| I’ll tell you what I’ve been thinking of.” 

“ I am all attention, dear,” said his better half. 

Air. Curtis then conveyed in woids the substance of 
those leflections which we have recorded above, and 
which had bent his mind towards a reconciliation. 

“ I entirely appiove of all you say,” remarked Mis. 
Cuitis; “and I will now tell you what I have been 
thinking of.” 

“ Fire away, love,” w as her husband’s encouraging 
observation 

The lady detailed, in her turn, the reflections which 
had occupied Iiei mind a few minutes previously. 

“ Then we both hold the same opinions ?” exclaimed 
Fiank. 

“ Exactly. And if we play oui cards well, there is 
no immediate danger of any thing,” remaiked the lady. 

“ But all the threatened wilts — the probability of 
a sudden anest — and the clamours of such small trades- 
men or other peisons as your delectable washerwoman, 
who is about to add to hei family two years after the 
death of hei husband ?” exclaimed Fi ank intei 1 ogatively. 

“ I have trinkets, plate, and such like things which 
will lealise a hundred pounds,” said Airs. Curtis ; “ and 
with that sum w r e can settle the little claimants, who 
are always moic noisy and clamourous than the laige 
ones.” 

The colloquy had just 1 cached this highly satisfac- 
tory point, when a tremendous double knock threatened 
to beat in the front door, and the bell was instantane- 
i ouslv afterwards set ringing in fi antic accompaniment. 

“ Some one’s ill,” cried Frank, “ and they take this 
house foi a Doctoi’s.” 

“ At all events it is no dun,” observed Airs. Curtis, 

Here the thundering knock and insane ring were 
repeated. 

“ I just tell you v'hat, my deal,” resumed the young 
gentleman, rising fiom his chair, and looking as fierce 
a* possible: “ I’ve a deuced gieat mind to go out and 
ask who the devil it is that dales knock and ring twice 
in half a minute at our door m that fashion. I’m cer- 
tain it's no fuend of youi’s — and it’s none of mine. So 
— as sure as my name is Francis Curtis, Esqune, of 
Baker Street — I’ll — ” 

But at this instant the dining-room door was thrown 
open by the domestic in gorgeous livery; and the 
countenance of the warlike Francis Cuitis, Esquiie, of 
Baker Street, grew white as a sheet, when the servant 
announced — “ Captain O’Blundekbuss l” 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 

CAPTAIN O’BLUNDERBUSS AGAIN. 

“ Be Jasus! and it is my dear friend, Alisther Frank 
Cui-r-tis!” exclaimed the redoubtable officer, as he 
stalked into the loom: then, perceiving the lady, he 
untiled his head m a most graceful manner — or, m plain 
terms, removed his foraging cap with a certain round* 
mg sweep of his right aim, saying, “ Your servint, 
Alim. I presume that I have the honour-r to pay my 
rispicts to Mrs. Curtis?’ 

“ Ye-es — that is AIis Curtis, Captain,” said Frank, 
while the lady gave a somewffiat cold inclination of the 
head. 
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And a sweet and liigant wife ye’ve got, ye dog !” 
cried the Captain, bestowing a friendly poke in the 
nos of the newly married gentleman. “ Come, shake 
hands, Misther Cur-r-tis . men like you and me 
must n’t harbour animosity against each other. Let 
the past be past, as the saying is : and an excellent 
saying it is too, ma’am,” he added, in a tone of bland 
appeal to the lady, as he nearly wrung her husband’s 
fingers off in the enthusiasm of his anxiety to convince 
him that this time at least he came for no hostile pui- 
pose. 

“ Sit down, Captain,” said Fiank, now feeling more 
at his ease than he had done since the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the famous duellist. “Will you take a 
glass of wme ? There’s Port and Sheri y on the table ; 
and there’s Champagne, Claret, Hock, and Burgundy 
in the cellar — as well as capital -whiskey.” 

“ Be the holy pokei-r!” exclaimed Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss, “and I’ll jist throuble ye for the potheen. 
The thrue lush potheen, ma’am,” he continued, turn- 
ing once moie towaids Mrs. Curtis, “is the most 1 I 1 - 
gant bevei age unther the sun. On my estates in ould 
Ireland I allow no water at all and my pisantlny is 
the finest to be seen m the whole counthry.” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” observed Mrs. Cuitis, beginning to 
glow amused with the strange character who had thus 
intruded himself upon the momentous discussion which 
she and her husband were carrying on at the time. 

“ Be Jasus 1 Mim, and it’s as tlnue as you’ie sitting 
there ! ” exclaimed the Captain. “ In my own counthry, 
Mim, I’m a Justice of the Pace, and I never allow my 
pisanfchry to be interfered with by the gaugers. I let 
them keep as many illicit stills as they like ; and tlie 
consequence is they adore me.” 

“ I should think that to be very likely,” said Fiank. 
But here’s the whiskey— and there’s hot Avatei. iSiow, 
ohn, put the sugar on the table : that’s right f ” 

The servant having retired, Captain O’Blundeibuss 
proceeded to compound his favourite bevei age by 
mixing equal parts of spirit and w'ater, and adding 
thereto thiee lumps of sugar, 

“ I always brew the first glass sthrong, Mim,” he 
observed, “ in honour to ould Ii eland. Your health, i 
Mini.” 

“ But I’m not Irish, sir,” responded the lady, laugh- 
ing. 

“Then I’m sure ye ought to be, Mim,” cued the 
Captain ; “ and, be Jasus ! if ye was, ye’d be an honour 
to the counthry 1” 

Mrs. Cuitis simpeied, and bowed m acknowledg- 
ment of the compliment. 

“Come, old fellow,” said Fiank, “ you needn't mind 
my wife being pi e.scnt— she’s a woman of the woild, 
as my fiiend the Archbishop of Paris used to say of 
his niece ; — and so you may as w 7 ell tell us how you 
managed to get out of a certain place and what made 
you think of honoiuing us with this visit.” 

“Och! and be Jasus, I’ll answer the last question 
fir-rst, Mr. Cur-itis,” xesponded the Captain. “ Well, 
thin, ye must know that I’ve taken a great affection 
for ye, because, he the power-rs ! lb e heard spake of 
your bravery in a many quar-rters ; and it isn’t me 
that would cherish animosity against a gallant fellow.” 

The Captain might have added that, being in want 
of grog, supper, and lodging, he had racked his biam 
all day to think of some soft, easy individual amongst 
his acquaintance, on whom he could quarter himself for 
a week or so ; and having at length remembered to have 
seen tne marriage of Mr. Curtis and Mrs. Goldberry 
duiy announced, at the time, in the fashionable news- 


papers (the said announcements having been dulv 
paid for, as a matter of course), it hadstiuck him, that 
he might make himself very comfortable m Baker 
Street for a short period. 

“ Well, I feel highly flatteied by youi good opinion 
of me,” said Fiank. “It’s quite tiue that I’ve killed 
a man or two m my time, and w mged half a dozen 
others, but really those aietnfies which one scarcely 
thinks of any value. At the same time, Captain, we 
duellists, you know 7 , are devilish ckaiy of our reputa- 
tion; and so it’s just as well that the woild should 
talk m a respectful way about us — eh ?” 

“Be the holy poker-r! and ye’re right, my boy!” 
exclaimed the Captain, mixing the second glass of 
giog; then, turning towards Mis. Cuitis, he said, “1 
always make my second joium, Mmi, a little stronger 
than the first, foi the honour of ould England ; because 
that’s always my second toast! So heie’s for ould 
England ! And now,” continued Captain O’Blunder- 
buss, after having taken a long draught of the potent 
Iiquoi, “ I’ll answer youi first question, Misther Cur-i- 
tis. And sure it’s how I got out of limbo that ye 
ivas asking about. Well, I’ll tell ye; and, be Jasus! 
ye’ll say that such a mm stait never -was seen. The 
eowaidly bastes locked me up in Horsemonger Lane, 
ye know, at the suit of one Spnggins, for thiee hun- 
died and foity-seven pounds, including costs. For 
three whole days I was jest foi all the v'oild like a 
i ampogious lion There’s an infer-i-nal non grating 
all round the vai-rd wheie the prisoner-rs have to 
walk about; and, be Jasus! I chafed and foamed 
inside those bar-is, till the other prisoner-rs got so 
Lightened they sent a petition to the governor to get 
me locked up in. the stinong loom. So the governoi 
sends for me, and says he, 4 Captham O’Bluntherbuss, 
ye’re a terror to the other people mthe debtors’ depart- 
ment of the prison, and ye’d betther be after thinking 
of making some arrangement ivith your creditor s or 
I shall be forced to put you by yourself m the sthong 
room.’—' Be Jasus /» says I, * and I’ll skin any man 
who shall dar-r to lay even the tip of a finger on me 
for such a purpose.’—' Well,’ says the governor, * but 
if you've ever so little in the shape of ready money to 
offer your creditor , I’ll see him myself and thry what 
l can do for ye.’— So I pulled out my purse; and be- 
hold ye T I’d jest tAvo pound three shillings, and six- 
pence, to pay three hundred and forty-seven pounds 
with.— ‘ Is it three-halfpence in the pound ye’ll he 
afther offering o’ asks the governor.—* Jess that same,, * 
says 1 , * and if ever Misther Spriggms gets another 
farthing out of me, then 1’U skin myself '’—So away 
goes the governor to the auditor; and heaven only 
knoAvs what blarney he pitches him but m tlie course 
of a day or two, down comes a discharge on condition 
that I pay the three-halfpence in the pound.—* Now’ 
saj T s I, * that s tratmg an Irish pntleman as he de- 
serves and so I got clean out of that mfer-r-nal place, 
Here’s your health, Mim.” 

And the Captain emptied his glass. 

“ Y r ou managed that business capital,” exclaimed 
Frank Curtis, who began to think that it would be 
no bad speculation to maintain the martial gentle- 
man altogether m Baker Street to frighten away the 
creditors,— or, at all events, to employ him to go 
round to them, in case they should prove inclined 
to act in a hostile manner towards him. 

At that moment his eyes met those of his wife* 
and the glance o t intelligence which was exchanged 
between them, showed that the same thought had 
struck them both, and at the same time 
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“Help yourself. Captain,” said Frank. “That 
whiskey was sent me as a present by the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, for Laving been second to bis 
illustrious wife’s uncle’s stepmother’s first cousin’s 
nephew, in a duel three years ago.” 

“Blood and thunther-r!” ejaculated Captain 
0 ’Blunderbuss, “ what a disthant relation ! But the 
potheen is beautiful. I always mix my third glass 
ethronger than the two first, because in tins same 
thir-rd I dhrink to the ladies — the sweet-hearts — 
and God bless ’era ! ” 

Mrs. Curtis again acknowledged the compliment 
with a simper and an inclination of the head ; and by 
the time the Captain had disposed of his third glass, 
the domestic in transcendent livei y announced that 
coffee was served in the drawing-room. 

Thither the party accordingly proceeded ; Captain 

0 Blunderbuss escorting Mis. Curtis, with a polite- 
ness winch would have been perfectly enchanting 
had ho not smelt so awfully of poteen. 

And now, m a few minutes, behold the trio seated 
so cozily and comfoitably at the table in the draw- 
ing-room, sipping the nectai of Mocha; while a 
friendly little contest took place between Piank and 
the Captain, to decide who could tell the greatest 
number of lies in the shortest space of time. 

“ Be Jasus! ” cried O'Bluuderbuss ; “this coffee 
is an iligant beverage 1 But, saving your prisenco, 
Mim, it don’t come up to the coffee which I grew 
on my own estate in ould Ireland. The tki nth was, 

1 had such a vast extent of bog-land that I was at 
a loss what use to tur-rn it to — so I sent my steward 
off to Arabia, — yes, be the holy poker-r, direct off 
to Arabia, — to buy up as much coffee as he could get 
for money. Oeli ! and with a power-r of coffee- 
berries did he come back, in the next "West India- 
man, up the Mediterranean ; and was n’t it a sow- 
ing of them same berries that we had in the bog 1 
Ye should have seen the Lind eight months after- 
wards, with the coffee-plants grown up bigger than 
gooseberry bushes, and making the whole country 
smell of coffee for eight miles round. I rayalized 
seven hunthred pounds by that spec the first year ; 
and I haie gone on with the culthme of coffee ever 
since.” 

“Oh!” said Frank, “it is astonishing what im- 
provements might be introduced m that way, if one 
only had the sense to do it, "When I was staying in 
Paris, I was very intimate with the Governor of the 
Bank of France, and he had a beautiful conservatory 
on the top of the Bank. He took me up one day to 
See it: ’twas in the middle of winter, and cold as the 
devil in the open air — but warm as a toast inside the 
conservatory. Well, there I saw melons as large as 
a bumb-shcll growing in flower-pots no bigger than 
that slop-bason— -pine-apples hanging over the sides 
of tea-cups — and a kind of fruit the name of which 
I’ve forgotten ; but I know that it was as large as 
a horse’s head, and of the same shape. So I said to 
my friend the Governor of theMint, says I ” 

Mr. Curtis stopped ; for the radiant footman en- 
tered the room, saying, “Please, sir, two men wish 
to speak to you immediately.” 

“ Two men ! ” exclaimed Frank, casting an uneasy 
glance towards his wife, who, it was evident, shared 
her husband’s very natural apprehensions, 

“Yes, sir But here they are” added the footman : 

then turning round towards the intruders, he said, 
“Why didn’t you wait quiet down in the hall till I’d 
i f informed master that you wanted to speak to him ? 


“ ’Cos we doesn ’t do business m that ere way, old 
feller,” responded a voice which was not altogether 
unknown to either Mr. Curtis or the Captain. 

“Proggs, the officer-r— by God!” vociferated the 
latter, starting from his seat. 

“ Yes — it’s me and my master, Mr. Mac Grab, at 
your sarvice, gen’lemen,” said Pioggs, pushing his 
way past the footman, and entering the room with 
his hat on his head and his stout stick m his hand. 
‘‘ Please, Mr. Curtis, sir — you’re wanted.” 1 

And as these words were uttered by the subordi- 
nate, the principal lnmself — namely, Mr. Mac Grab- 
made his appearance (and a very duty one it was 
too) in the door-way; while the footman stood 
aghast, and Mrs. Curtis went off into hysterics. 

“Wanted!” cried Frank, casting an appealing 
glance towards the Captain : “ who the devil wants 
me ? ” 

“ Whose suit is it at, sir ? ” asked Pioggs, turning 
towards his superior. 

. “Beeswing, wine-merchant — debt, two hundred 
pounds, owing by the lady,” answered Mr. Mac 
Grab. 

“ Is it arresting my friend Misther Curtis, yo 
mane?” demanded Captain O’Blunderbuss, advanc- 
ing towards the officers with tremendous fierceness, 
now that he found his own personal security unen- 
dangered. 

“ And why not? ” growled Mac Grab, shrouding 
himself behind his man Proggs, 

“ Is it why not, yo ’re aftber asking?” shouted 
Captain O’Blunderbuss. “Now', be Jasus! and if 
yo don’t both make yourselves as scarce as ye was 
before ye w T as bor-rn, it ’s myself that ’ll tayche ye a 
lesson of purliteness in the twinkling of abed-post.” 

“ Oh ! that ’s all gammon,” muttered Pioggs. 
“ Mr. Curtis must either pay the money or come 
along with us.” f • 

“ He won’t do neither the one nor the t’other, ye 
bastes of the ear-rth l ” exclaimed the Captain. 

“ I say no iv ” began Mac Grab : but, before he 

had time to utter another word, the redoubtable 
Captain w r renched the short stick from the hands of 
Mr. Proggs, and throwingit to a distance, boldly at- 
tacked the office! s with his long sinewy arms in such 
an effectual manner, that they disappeared from the 
drawing-room in as short a space of time as their as- 
sailant had represented by that beautiful figure of 
rhetoric — “ the twinkling of a bed-post,” 

Mrs. Curtis had deemed it most piradent to go off 
into a fit— Frank was nailed to the floor by the terror 
of ^ being captured and dragged off to a debtor’s 
prison — the footman considered it wise to remain a 
mere spectator of the fight j— and thus the Captain 
was unassisted in his gallant onslaught upon the 
sheriffs’ officer and his man. 

The Captain, however, had an advantage on his 
side : namely, that when he had once succeeded in 
driving the enemy back as far as the stair-case, it 
was comparatively an easy matter to fling them 
headlong down— a feat w'hich he performed without 
the least ceremony or hesitation, to the infinite 
alarm of the female-servants in the kitchen, who 
came rushing up into the hall from that lowemgion, 
screaming as heartily as they could under the con- 
viction that the house was tumbling about their ears. 

“ Hold your pace ! my dears,” exclaimed Captain 
O’Blunderbuss, rushing down the stairs after the 
vanquished enemy,— his countenance purple with 
whiskey and excitement— every vein in his forehead 
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swollen almost to bursting — and Ins fists clenched 
for a renewal of the onslaught. 

“ "We ’ll make yon smart for this, my man !” 
growled Mac Grab, as he rose painfully from the 
hall-floor. 

“ I’m jiggered if we don't too!” added Froggy, 
picking himself np as it were from the last step, 
and feeling Ins legs and arms to see if any of his 
bones were broken. 

“ Out of the house, ugly bastes that yo are 1 ” 
thundered the Captain. 

The officers had received sufficient evidence of 
the redoubtable gentleman’s warlike propensities, 
to induce them to beat a rapid retreat. — and the 
moment they had ovaporated by the front-door, the 
Captain banged it violently after them, securing it 
with bolts and chain. 

“ That’s the way we sarve out the riptiles in 
ould Ireland, my dears,” he exclaimed, turning 
towards the female servants, who, having at length 
comprehended the nature of the amusement going 
on, had ceased to scream and were enjoying the 
animated scene as much as if it had been a play. 

Frank Curtis had heard the front door close 
violently ; and the drawing of the bolts afterwards 
convinced him that the house was cleared of its 
invaders. He accordingly descended the stairs, 
laughing heartily now that the immediate peril had 
been averted by the prowess of the Captain. The 
resplendent footman was following close behind his 
master — very anxious to solicit his wages and his 
discharge there and then, and only prevented from 
acting thus abruptly by the formidable piesence of 
Captain O’Blunderbuss. 

“Now, my frinds,” exclaimed this gallant gentle- 
man, who was quite in Ins element under existing 
circumstances, “ the house is in a complate state of 
siege ! Ye must look to me as the commander of 
the garrison. So let the area and the ground-floor 
windows be all properly fastened : take care of the 
backdoor, wherever it leads to — and, be Jasus ! we’ll 
keep the rascals out 1 I know ’em well ! They’ll 
be thrying all manner of dodges to get in: but 
they’ll find themselves as mistaken as the old lady 
was when she scratched the bed-post and thought 
she was scratching her head.” 

Then, with wonderful alacrity, Captain O’Blun- 
derbuss hastened to superintend the arrangements 
and the precautions which he had briefly suggested. 
He examined the windows in the drawing room — 
he descended to the kitchen — went out into the area 
—poked his nose into the coal-cellar — inspected 
the yard at the back — issued his orders — saw that 
they were executed — and then drank off half a tum- 
bler of whiskey neat, both as a slight refreshment 
after the exertions of the evening, and as a token of’ 
his satisfaction at the various measures which he 
had adopted with a view to convert the house into 
an impregnable fortress. 

By this time Mrs. Curtis had made up her mind 
to recover from her fit ; but she was so dreadfully 
shocked at the exposure which had taken place be- 
fore the servants, that she retired to her bed-chamber 
forthwith. 

The Captain and Frank then sat down to hold, as 
the former gentleman expressed it, “ a council of 
war-r-r;” and as one bottle of whiskey had been 
emptied, and there was not another in the house, the 
martial gentleman was kind and condescending 
enough to put up with gin, of which exhilirating fluid 
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he found, to his gieat satisfaction, there was a k.rge 
supply in the cellar. 

“ What the devil would you have me do in this cur- 
sed embarrassment 5 ” asked Frank. 

“Be Jasus ! and I’ll jest tell ye now,” answered 
the Captain. “ Let me see ? — this is Thuesday. 
W ell, we must maintain the siege until Sunday, and 
then you must give the traps leg bail into another 
counthy. Whose fuimtur-r is it in the housed” 

“ Why — it’s ours, and it isn’t,” responded Frank. 

“Och! and be asv now — I understand ye, my 
boy !” cried the Captain. “ It isn’t paid foi , ye mane 
— but possission is nine points of the law ; and, bo 
the holy pokei-r ! we ’ll make it the whole twilve. 
Jest allow me to carry ye through this little affair. 
Next Sunday night, me lad, ye must be off into Sur- 
rey with the lady and little ones ; and lave me to 
manage heie. On Monday, at the top of the mornin\ 
I’ll have m a broker and sell off every stick ; and I’ll 
biing ye over the proceeds like a man of lionour-r as 
I am.” 

“ So far, so good,” said Frank. “ But how arc 
we to get things to eat between this and Sunday, if 
no one is to stir out of the place ? ” 

“ Is it ayting ye mane, when there ’s three gallons 
of gin in the house ? ” demanded Captain O’ Blum 
derbuss, with something like indignation in his tone 
and manner. 

“ Well, but the wife and the children can ’t live 
upon gin, Captain,” observed Frank ; “ even though 
the servants should have no objection.” 

“ Not live upon gin, me boy !” vocifeiated Captain 
O’Blunderbuss, in astate of astonishmentas complete 
and unfeigned as if some one had just shown him 
Ins own name in the Army List, or presented him 
with the title-deeds of Ins often vaunted Irish es- 
tates : “ not live upon gin, Misther Curtis ! ” he re- 
peated, surveying Frank as if this young gentleman 
were actually taking leave of Ins senses. “ Show me 
the discontended mortal, my frind, that says he 
won ’{ live upon gin, and I ’ll jest ” 

“ Just what?” asked Frank, somewhat dismayed 
at this irascibility on the part of his companion. 

“ I ’ll skm him — by tbe holy poker-r ! ” cried Cap- 
tain O’Blunderbuss, rappingkis clenched fist violently 
upon the table. 

There was a long pause, during which the two 
gentlemen emptied and refilled their glasses. 

“Be the way, me boy,” suddenly exclaimed the 
[ Captain, as if an idea had just struck him, “is that 
old uncle of yours in town at present 9 ” 

“Yes’ he came hack some days ago, I understand,” 
replied Frank. 

“D’ye think he ’d bleed?” asked the Captain : “for 
’tis supplies to carry on the war-r in an iligant style 
for a long time to come, that we want; since now 
that we’re once on a frindly footing together, Cur- 
tis, I’m not the boy to desert ye m your throubles.” 

He might have added that he would stick to Mr. 
and Mrs. Curtis so long as they had a bottle of spirits 
to give, or a shilling to lend him. 

“ I leally think that it’s very likely you might 
be able to draw the old bird,” said Frank : “ and to 
tell you the truth, I had already entertained the 
idea. Besides, he won’t dare refuse you , Captain.” 

“Be Jasus! I should take it as an insult if he 
did,” exclaimed the man of war, caressing his mous- 
tache. “ But let us strike the ir-r-ron while it is 
hot. Dthraw up a letter to Sir-r Christopher-r in 
your best style ; and I ’ll be off with it at once. 
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; rust me for getting' out of the garrison safe and 
coming hack again m tlie same way; but mind and 
keep a sharp watch while I ’m gone.” 

Frank promised compliance with this injunction, 
and hastened to pen a letter to his uncle, the Cap- 
tain kindly undertaking to dictate the sense in 
which it was to be written. 

The piecious document ran as follows * — 

“Mi oear Uncle, 

“I hope tins will find yon blooming, s*s it leaves me ; 
and as you and me have both nuae ourselves happy by 
marriage, don’t Ictus have any more animosity between 
us, In fact, I will show you at once that I mean to foi- 
gefc the past, and treat you as an uncle ought to be treated 
by Ins dutiful nephew. 

“ Well, then, to come to the point. My friend. Captain 
O’BlundorbUo’,, whom you have the pleasure of knowing, 
and who improves vastly on acquaintance, has kindly 
lent me five hundred pounds, just to settle a few pressing 
debts which I had contracted during the tune that I was 
so unfortunate as to be on bad terms with you ; and as 
the Captain wants lu& money again, and 1 do n’t Lko to 
tell my wife so soon after marriage that I owo this sum, 
you will greatly oblige me by giving the Captain a cheque 
for the amount— or elso Bank notes at once— he is n’c vei y 
particular which, I dare say , — and I will repay you the 
moment I ^et my quarter’s allowance, as the beloved and 
angelic creature, whom I shall have so much pleasure in 
introducing to you and to my dear aunt Charlotte, has pro- 
mised me seven hundred pounds every three months to 
spend as I like and no questions asked, 

“ So no mere at present, my dear uncle, fiom your duti- 
ful, attached, obliged, and grateful nephew, 

“Francis Curtis” 

<{ What do von think of tfiat?” demanded Frank 
triumphantly, when he had read the letter aloud 
for the opinion of his friend. 

“ Is it what I think ? ” exclaimed the Captain. 

“ Be the power-rs I and it ’s as well as I could have 1 
.done it myself, if I ’d studied it for a week.” - 

“ Thanks to your suggestions,” added Frank. 

“ And now I ’ll just seal and direct it, while you 
finish your glass.” 

Captain Q ’Blunderbuss did drain the contents of 
his tumbler, as Frank foiesaw that he would do, 
for it was one of that gallant gentleman’s maxims 
never to waste good liquor; — and, being thus forti- 
fied with upwards of a pmt of whiskey and ditto of 
gin — the effects of which were evident only in the 
fiery hue of his complexion, but by no means in his 
gait nor speech — he prepared to set out on his ex- 
pedition to the dwelling of Sir Christopher Blunt. 

“Frank,” said he, putting on his foraging cap 
and conveying the letter to his pocket, “ take the 
poker-r.” 

“ The poker J ” repeated the young man, with 
mingled surprise and dismay. 

“ And what else would ye take to dash out the 
brains of any man who should thry to spring in at 
the door while I go out!” exclaimed O ’Blunder- 
buss. u That ’s right, me boy,” he added, as Curtis 
shouldered the fire-implement. “ Not that it's 
likely for any of them bastes of the ear-rth to 
be lur-rking about so soon afther the little affair of 
Jest now : but it ’s as well to be on our guai-rd.” 

Accordingly, Frank Curtis stood behind the front 
door, poker in hand, as the redoubtable officer is- 
sued forth ; but the coast was clear so far as the re- 
tainers of the Sheriff were concerned ; and the peace 
of the garrison remained unmolested. 

Frank closed, chained, and bolted the door again ; 
and Captain O’BIunderbuss wended his way with 


an awful swagger down the street, frightening by 
Ins fierce looks all the small children whom he lian* 
pened to encounter. 

CHAPTER LXXIV, 

* THREE MONTHS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Sir Christopher Blunt was pacing his drawing* 
room m a very agitated manner; and the expression 
of his countenance was so ludicrous, in its reflec- 
tion of the thoughts that were stirring within his 
breast, that it was impossible to say whether he was 
influenced by commingled hope and suspense on the 
one hand, 01 by fear and shame on the other. 

It was pietfcy evident that lie had not been out all 
day ; for he uas unshaven — add he woie the light blue 
dressing-gown, the blight red trousers, and the scarlet 
silk cap, which Ins dear wife had devised as a mos< 
becoming morning costume, but which gave him the 
appearance of a Mussulman quack-doctor, as the 
golden lustre of the handsome lamp brought forth 
all the flaunting effects of the garb. 

Advancmgtowards the time-piece, Sir Christopher 
compared Ins watch with that dial. 

M A quarter to nine ! ” he murmured to himself, as 
he restored the huge gold repeater to his fob ; <k and 
the doctor has been an hour with her already. 
Well — I never heard of such a thing befoie — three 
mouths after marriage — it’s impossible — quite im- 
posible! Di. Wagtail is a very clever man, no 
doubt ! — but he ’s wrong for once in his life. If it 
was six or seven months, now — one might suppose 
that a premature birth — but three months ” 

And the worthy knight paced the apartment in a 
manner which showed that “ lie did not know what 
the deuce to make of it.” 

“ W ell,” he continued, again speaking in a murmur- 
ing tone, after a short pause, “ it may be so, after ail 
For really science does .discover such wonderful things 
now-a-days, and the woild seems to undergo so many 
strange changes, that upon my woid I should not be 
at all surprised if, on going out some morning, I was 
to see the people walking on their heads along Jermyn 
Street. All! things weren’t like this when I was a 
boy! But then I must recollect that I live in the 
| fashionable quaiter of the town noiu , and ladies at the 
West End ain’t like those vulgar citizens’ wives. Thank 
God that I didn’t get in for Portsoken ! It was quite 
enough to have filled the high and responsible office 
of Shenff, and to have received the distinguished honour 

of knighthood But, thiee months!” exclaimed Sir 

Christopher, interrupting himself, and flying back with 
ludicrous abruptness to the idea that was uppermost in 
his mind ; “ three months ! And, after all, who knows 
but that it’s the fashion at the West End; and I’m 
sure that if it is, I shall be very glad that it has 
happened so. And yet the most extraordinary part of 
the business is that — when I suspected something of the 
kind, and just hinted at it to Lady Blunt — she — she 
scratched my face to pieces for me. V ery extraordinary, 
indeed ! ” 

Sir Christopher now became lost m a maze of con- 
jecture, vague suspicion, and bewilderment, through 
which he certainly could not find his way ; and heaven 
only knows how long he might have remained in the 
labyrinth, had not Hr. Wagtail appeared to his rescue, 

“Well, doctor?” exclaimed the knight, hastening 
to meet the physician. 

“ My dear Sir Christopher, I congratulate you i ’’ 
said Dr. Wagtail, considering it decent and becoming 
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to assume 'a joyous and smirking expression of counfce- ! 
nance for the occasion, while he wrung the knight’s 
hand with most affectionate warmth : “ for it is my* 
duty,” he continued, now suddenly adopting the 
pompous and important style of the fashionable 
physician to a rich family, — “for it is my duty, Sir 
Christopher, to announce to you that you are the 
happy father of a charming hoy, with whom her lady- 
ship has been kind enough to present you ” 

“ A. hoy — eh, doctor ?” faltered the knight. “But 
of course it isn J t — I mean— it can ’t be — a — a — full 
grown child?” 

“Well, my dear Sir Christopher,” responded Dr. 
Wagtail, who perfectly understood where the shoe 
pinched, “from what Mr. Snipekin,the talented and 
much-sought-after accoucheur whom I deemed it 
prudent to call in just now, — from what Mr. Snipe- 
kin says, Sir Christopher, I do believe that the dear 
little creature has come a leetle before his time. But 
pray don ’t make yourself uueasy on that account, 
my dear Sir Christopher; for the sweet babels in no 
danger, and is an uncommonly fine child, to be sure!” 

“Then it is a little before its time, doctor — eh !” 
said Sir Christopher, “But — doctor — you and me 
&ye old Mends, and you can speak candidly, you 
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know and — the truth is you must remember 

that — that— our marriage only took place — three 
months ago — and it seems to me rather unusual — 
not that I suspect dear Lady Blunt’s virtue for a 
moment — on the contrary — I know her to be a per- 
i feet paragon of morality • at the same time — three 
months, doctor — and a fine boy ” 

“My dear Sir Christopher,” responded Dr. Wag- 
tail, foreseeing that the amount of his fee would de- 
pend vastly upon the state of mind in which the 
Knight might be when he should give it, and acting 
moreover npon his favourite principle of humouring 
the whimaand wishes of all persons with whom heliad 
any professional connexion, — “ my dear Sir Christo- 
pher,” he said, looking very solemn indeed, “your 
avocations in the world have not allowed you time 
to dive into the mysteiies of science and investigate 
the arcana of learning — much less to pursue with 
sesquipedalian regularity the routine of that course 
of study which, in the abstract, and also considered 
in a purely professional point of view — and ha-ing 
due regard to the wonders of physiological science, — 
in fact — ahem ! — you understand me, Sir Christo- 
pher?” 

“ Ye-e-s, doctor,” drawled forth the bcwiHotod 
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Knight. “Bat I think yon were gung to satisfy 
me— you know— about the three months — and a fine 
hoy— doctoi ” 

“ 1 was coining to that point, my dear Sir Chris- 
topher,” said Dr. Wagtail. “ In fact, I was about 
to observe that physiology, properly consideied in its 
etymological signification, comprehends the entire 
science of Nature; but I must impress upon your 
mind, Sir Christopher, that the ratiocmative propen- 
sities of modern physicians have induced them, 
doubtless after much profound cogitation, to restrict 
the term to that dt partmcnt of physical knowledge 
relating, referring, and belonging exclusively to or- 
ganic existence. And thus, Sir Christopher 

i ahem 1— you follow me ?” 

“ Oh ! quite easy— indeed 1” returned the knight, 
wondering in his own mind whether it were dog 
Latin that stunned Ins ears, and also how any one 
individual could possibly pick up and retain such an 
immense amount of knowledge. “But — the point 
was, doctor ” 

Precisely, my dear Sir Christopher!” exclaimed 
the physician, looking as wise as all the seven sages 
of O recce put together : “it was to that very point 
which I was coming, — but I thought that a detailed 
and full explanation would prove most satisfactory 
to you.” 

“ Oh ! decidedly, doctoi : — and I am sure I am 
very much obliged to you for taking tho trouble 
to— to ” 

“ Well, then, my dear Sir Christopher,” inter- 1 
rupted the fashionable physician ; “ all my premises 
being granted, and the arguments which I have ad- 
duced being fully admitted, I think that the demon- 
stration is easy enough. Consequently, Sir Christo- 
pher, it is quite apparent that a child may be born 
tin eo months after marriage ; at the same time, I 
think I can assure you, that in future your excellent 
and amiable lady will not be quite so premature in 
her aceoucliements.” 

‘‘It is not unusual, then, doctor, amongst your 
female patients 9 ” said Sir Christopher, who was 
not entirely satisfied yet. 

“ 1 1 is by no means unusual that a first child should 
be born a few months after man lage, my dear Sir 
Christopher,” answered the physician. 

“ And perhaps— perhaps, it ’s rather fashionable 
than otherwise?” asked the kniglit, in a hesitating 
manner. 

*‘ f Well— I don ’t know but what it is, Sir Christo- 
pliei,” replied Dr. Wagtail, taking a pinch of snuff. 
j “ And now that your mind is completely set at rest 
on tins point— as indeed it must and ought to be, 
.after the full and professional explanation which I 
( have given you, — I will return to the chamber of 
your amiable and excellent la<V, and see whether 
you can bo permitted to visit her for a few moments.” 

“Do, ray dear doctoi'. And, doctor,” cried the 
Knight, as a sudden idea struck him ; “ pray don J t— 
I mean, it is not necessary to let Lady Blunt know 
that— that — m a word — that I asked you any ques- 
tions ” 

“ Oh ! certainly not, my dear Sir Christopher,” 
exclaimed the physician; and he then quitted the 
room. 

“Well” though ^ie kmglit to himself, as soon 
m ho was again yrtfe ; “ and so I am tho father — 
tho happy father,”— and he made a slight grimace, — 
** of a fine boy. A fine boy— eh J Ton my honour, 
X 'm very glad— very glad, indeed I A son and heir — 


a little Chnstopher! How very kind of my dear 
wife : it is a tie which will bind us together — perhaps 
soften her temper a leetle — and make her more spar- 
ing in the use of her finger nails. Well — if it ’s only 
for that, the coming of this child will be a great bless*, 
mg — a vorv great blessing. But I really do wish the 
dear babe had made its appearance about six months 
later. Not that it matters much — seeing that I must 
be its father, and that the thing is rather fashionable 
than otherwise. Besides — Doctor Wagtail is snch 
a clever man — such a very eleven man— and his ex- 
planation was so completely satisfactory— so very 
lucid and clear— a fool might understand it. Well, 

I really ought to be a very happy fellow ! ” 

But all the knight’s attempts at self-persuasion 
and self-consolation were futile : there was a weight 
upon liis spirits that he could not throw off— and in 
the depths of his secret soul there was an awful 
misgiving, to the existence of which he vainly en- 
deavoured to blind his mental vision. He strove to 
be gay — he tried to establish the conviction that he 
was peifectly happy and contented — he did all he 
could to make himself admit to himself that the 
doctoi ’s reasoning was conclusive : — still he could 
not shut out from his heart the ever recurring 
thought that the physician’s argument might be 
very conclusive indeed, but that he was totally un- 
able to understand a word of it. 

Then came the fear of ridicule; — and this was the 
most galling senfcioSent of all. But, on the other 
hand, there was an apprehension which was not 
without its weight : namely, the anger of his wife, in 
case she should discover that ho had dared to doubt 
her virtue. 

Thus, by the time the doctor came back, the silly 
old gentleman had determined to take matters just 
as he found them : and, though half suspecting that 
there was something wrong m the business, he re- 
solved to maintain as contented an air as possible, 
as tho only means of combatting ridicule should he 
experience it, or of quieting his wife should she hear 
of any thing to excite her irritability. 

“We are getting on so well, my dear Sir Christo- 
pher,” said the physician, “that we can see you for 
a few minutes ; but we cannot bear any loud speak- 
ing as vet, and we establish it as a condition that 
you do not attempt to kiss our child more than once, 
for fear you should set It crying and make our head 
ache.” 

Sir Christopher attempted a pleasant smile, and 
followed Dr, Wagtail to the chamber of the indis- 
posed lady. 

The moment the door was opened, the shrill but 
nevertheless apparently half-stifled cry of a new- 
born child saluted the knight’s ears; and, hastening 
np to the bed, he bent over and kissed his wife. 

“ See what heaven has sent ns, Sir Christopher! ” 
said the lady, in a low and weak' voice, well suited 
to the solemnity of her observation ; and, slightly 
! uncovering the bed-clothes, she exhibited a tiny 
object, looking amazingly red, but which she as- 
sured him was “ the sweetest little face in the 
world.” 

“ That it is— the pretty creatur !” observed a* 
hoarse voice, which appeared to emanate from the 
chimney, hut which in reality came from no further 
off than the fire-place, and belonged to an elderly 
woman of tremendous corpulency, who was arrang- 
ing some baby-linen on a clothes-horse. “ I J v© 
missed a many ladies,” continued tho stout pro- 
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prietress of tho hoarse voice, “but never such a 
patient dear as your’n, Sir Christopher: and I never 
see such a angel at its birth as that babby. Why,” 
continued the woman, advancing towards the knight 
and giving him agoodlongstare, while, potent odours 
of gin assailed his nostrils all the while, “I do de- 
clare that the babby is as like his father as he can 
be.” 

Sir Christopher “ grinned horribly a ghastly smile,” 
and slipped half-a-gtunea mto the nurse’s hand, at 
which proof of his geneiosity she dropped him a 
curtsey that shook the house so piofoundly as neaily 
to diop hei through the floor. 

“ Yes — the babby’s as like you, Sii, as two peas is 
like each other,” contim ed the nurse, while Dr. Wag- 
tail and tho accouchciu exchanged lapid hut intelli- 
gent glances at the excellence of the idea, and Su 
Clnistopher grunted like a learned pig v\ Inch has just 
put its snout upon tho right caul m a show. “ I’m 
I 3ui e, Sir, you ought to bo vverv much obleeged to missus 

for presenting you witl such a clicnib. Poor dear ! 
she had a sad time of it — but she boie it like a saint, 
as she is. Won’t you let master have just one kiss at 
the little dear, my lady ?” 

The saint was just at that moment wondering whe- 
ther tiie child, as it grew up, would hear any resem- 
blance to a certain tall footman in a certain family at 
the West End : but why such an idea should enter her 
head, we must leave to the readers to divine 

The nurse repeated hei question, adding, “ Do let the 
little dear’s pa just kiss it once ; and then we must turn 
. him out, you know, ma’am, for the piesent.” 

“ Yes, Sir Christopher — you may kiss the little 
cherub, if you like,” said Lady Blunt, in a tone vv Inch j 
v as meant to impress on her husband's mmd a full 
sense of the favour conferred upon him: “but pi ay 
don’t make the sweet child squeal out — for you he so 
rough.” 

The kmglit accordingly touched the babe with his 
lips, which he smacked to make believe that the kiss 
was a hearty one in spite of his wife’s injunction ; and, 
tliis ceremony being completed, he was turned out of 
the loom by the nurse, whose power on such occasions 
amounts, as all fathers know, to an absolute des- 
potism. 

“The nurse” is a species exhibiting but little, 
variety. Stout and in good spirits she must always 
be ; and bottled stout and ardent spirits she highly es- 
teems. She moreover has an excellent appetite, and 
is fond of many meals in the course of the day. She 
awakes at five or six m the morning, and makes liei- 
self strong hot coffee and a couple of rounds of toast, 
putting a great deal of sugar to the former, and a vast 
quantity of butter to the latter. At nine she is ready 
for her breakfast — the first meal not being so denomi- 
nated and in fact considered as nothing at ail If her 
mistress be awake, the nurse will amuse her with in- 
numerable stones lelative to hei former places; and 
she will not fail to make heiself out the very best 
nurse in the world. She will describe how one lady 
was inconsolable because she could not have her at the 
desired time ; how anothei lady would eat nothing un- 
less prepared by the said nun&e’s own hands , how a 
third would have died if it had not boon for her care 
and attention ; and how she never slept a wink nor put 
her clothes off once for a whole month while m attend- 
ance upon another lad? Then she is sure to be well 
connected and to have seen beltei day s ; and if aflved 
for her address, she is certain to leply, “Lord bless 
you, mv dcai : all you nave to do is to send and in- 


quire for me in such-and-such a sti eet, and any body 
will toll you where I live.” In fact she is as well 
known in hoi quaitci of the town as the Queen is at 
Pimlico. But — to continue the aategoiy of meals — at 
eleven o’clock she is quite prepared for a mutton-chop 
and half a pint of stout ; and she foices a basin of gi uel 
down her nnsti ess’s throat, accompanied with many a 
“Poor dear, I’m suie you must want it!” At two 
o’clock she has a good appetite for her dinner ; and 
then she manages to get on pretty comfortably till 
tea-time. The nurse is very fond of her tea, and 
likes it strong. After tea, as her mistress most 
likely sleeps, she gets hold of an odd volume of a 
romance, or a newspaper not more than a week old; 
and it is ten to one that she believes every word she 
reads in both. If her mistress happen to bo awake, 
the nurse will comment upon wliat she leads. Tlio 
newspaper, especially, is sure to set her talking on 
the “hardness of the times,” and arouse all her re- 
miniscences of “when she was a gal.” She will 
often express her mysterious wonder at “ what the 
world is coming to,” and invariably speaks as if 
every thing had undergone a great change for tho 
woi st. She is sure to know a poor family whom she 
is mainly instrumental in saving from starvation ; 
and she is equally certain to descant upon the ne- 
cessity of sobriety and frugality amongst the work- 
ing classes. Then she remembers that it is time 
“ for missus to take her medicine; ” bub when she goes 
to the shelf or the cupboard, she stays a little longer 
there than is quite necessary to pour out the medi- 
cine afoicsaid , and, as she approaches the bed to ad- 
minister the same, she wipes her mouth with the 
back of her hand, and her eyes arc observed to watei . 
The invalid lady may now thank her stars if she be 
not assailed with an odour of ardent spnit while she 
leceives her medicine from the hand of the nurse. 
Well, the time passes away somehow or another I 
until the supper hour; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that the nurse never seems wearied of the monotony 
of her avocation. But, then, in the evening she ma- 
nages to get half-an-hour’s chat with the seivauts 
down stairs ; and the chat is rendered the more plea- 
sant by a little drop of something short out of a black 
bottle which the cook mysteriously produces from 
the cupboard. On these occasions the nurse exhi- 
bits all her importance. She assures the listening 
domestics that it was very fortunate she happened to j 
be sent for to attend upon “ missus,” as if any other 
nurse had been called in the results would have been 
most unpleasantly different. She then expresses 
hei opinion of the medical attendant; and her esti- 
mafion of this gentleman is invariably regulated by 
the amount of his liberality towards her. If he gav e J 
■ her the odd shillings which accompanied the sove- 
reigns in the little piece of paper containingthcfee, 

! then he is sure to be a very clever man indeed ; but 
; if ho forgot tins important duty, then in the nurse's 
estimation he is certain to be a most unfit doctor to 
call in ; and “ it was quite a wonder that he didn't 
kill poor dear missus.” Having thus dehvei qd her > 
opinion, which is received as >spel by the servants 
she hastens up stairs again, id relates to her mi&- 
tre&s hei own version of the conv ersakon v Inch ln« , 
taken place down below. After supper she i 
longer partakes of ardent spirit on the sly, and un- 
Llusinngly brews herself a potent g But then 
she is sure to have an excuse— such a dieadlul pain 
m the stomach, or a bad cold ; and her mistress, 

[ whose peace of mmd depends on keeping her at- 
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tendant in a good humour, says in a mild, languid 
voico, “Bo make yourself comfortable, nurse!” And 
the nurse obeys the hint to the very letter. The 
iquor induces her to descant upon spirits in gene- 
ral ; and she is sure to inform her mistress that the 
puke of Wellington does n’t sell near such good 
things as the Duck and Drake ; but that “ the beau- 
tifullest gin is at the public round the corner.” 
Sometimes— and this is one of the worst features in 
her character — the nuise will take it into her head 
to relate gloomy stones to hei mistress ; and when 
once she gets on this subject, the devil himself could 
not stop her. She tells how she knew a lady who 
went on very well for ten days, and then popped off 
all on a sudden ; or else she was once in a house 
which caught on fire m the middle of the night, and 
the poor lady and child were burnt to death. If the 
husband should happen to bo out late, the nurse, 
when she is in this gloomy vom, talks mysteriously 
of the danger of the streets ; and says how she knew 
a gentleman who was run over by an omnibus dur- 
ing the fog. But, in justice to the nurse, we must 
observe, that these horrible subjects are not re ry 
frequently touched on by her — and only when she 
gets somewhat maudlin with too much ardent spirit 
or bottled stout. For the first week she is in her 
place, no one comes to see her ; but iu the course of 
the second, she is visited by her married daughter 
and her married daughter’s eldest girl. During the 
third week, the nurse is constantly wanted by peo- 
ple who come to see her, or inquire for her ; and at 
the beginning of the fourth the front door bell is 
rung frantically, and the nurse hears, with a coun- 
tenance so innocent that it i*s almost impossible to 
think she has pre-arranged the whole matter, that 
Mrs. So-and-so, whom she has pledged herself to at- 
tend upon, is just taken in labour, and she (the 
nurse) must go to her directly. Her mistress is by 
this time well enough to do without her; and the 
nurse receives her full month’s wages for three 
week’s attendance. 

But let us return to Sir Christopher Blunt, whom 
we left at that pleasant point when, having under- 
gone the ceremony of embiacmg the babe which, 
according to his lady’s account, heaven had sent him, 
ho wended his way back to the drawing-room. 

At that precise moment Sir Chiistopher would 
have given just one half of Ins fortune to be enabled 
to undo all he had done three months previously. 
He had married in haste, and he now repented at 
leisure. But it was too late to retract ; and he found, 
to his infinite mortification, that he must “ grin and 
bear it.” 

The accoucheur shortly entered the room to report 
that “ail was going on as well as could be expected 
and, having received his fee, he took his departure. 

Soon afterwards the pompous and self-sufficient 
Dr. Wagtail made his appearance, and received his 
fee, which, out of sheer ostentation, the knight ren- 
dcied as liberal as the physician had anticipated. 

These little matters being disposed of, Sir Chris- 
topher rang the bell, ordered up a bottle of claret 
and was about to console himself with the solitary 
enjoyment of the same, when an astounding double 
knock and tremendous i mg at the front-doorstartlod 
him so fearfully that he spilt the wine over his led 
trousers and nearly upset the table on which his 
elbow was leaning. 

" Who can this be ? ” he exclaimed aloud. 

“Captain O’Blunderbuss !” cried the footman, 


throwing open the door as wide as possible to afford 
ingress to the swaggering officer. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE CAPTAI3K 

“Captain 0 ’Blunderbuss ! ” murmured Sir 
Christopher, in a famt tone, as he sank bftk dis- 
mayed into his seat. 

“ Be the power-rs ! and how are ye, my hearty 
old cock ?” was the polite salutation of the gallant 
gentleman, as, advancing close up to the knight, 
he grasped his hand and shook it with as much ener- 
gy as if he were a policeman carrying off a starving 
mendicant to the station-house for the heinous crime 
of begging. 

*• Thank you, Captain — I — I ’m pretty well,” res- 
ponded Sir Christopher. 

“Well, that’s a blessing, be Jasus*” cried the 
Captain, coolly taking a seat. “Is it claret that 
you’re after dhrinking, Sir-r Christopher?” he de- 
manded, taking up the bottle and holding it between 
his eyes and the lamp. “ Iligant stuff in its way — 
but not my lush. Hate ye no potheen in the house, 
Sir Christopher-r ?” 

“ Potheen V* repeated the knight, not understand- 
ing the name nor half liking the intrusion. 

“ Is it you, Sir-r Christopher, that do n’t know 
what rale Irish potheen is ?” cried the Captain. 
“ Why, there’s niver a child in ould Ir-reland that 
can’t spell potheen. Whiskey, Sir Christopher — 
whiskey ! But I’ll save ye the throuble of ringing 
for it yourself:” — and, with these words, Captain 
O’Blunderbuss applied his hand most vigorously to 
the hell-pull. 

The footman answered the summons. 

“ Your masther says, sirrah,” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, “ that ye’re to bring up a bottle of the best Irish 
whiskey— rale potheen— with a tumbler, a spoon, a 
lemon, hot water, and sugar • and look shar-rp about 
it, too 1” 

The domestic retired, and Sir Christopher stared 
in amazement at the Captain ; for the worthy knight 
was so astounded by the free and easy manners ot 
his visitor, that he was not quite certain whether he, 
Sir Christopher Blunt, was actually in bis own house 
at the moment, or whether he was in some public 
coffee-room where every one had a right to order the 
waiter about as be chose. 

“ I hope you’re not offinded with me, Sir Christo- 
pher-r, by making myself at home ?” said the Cap- 
tain : “ but it isn’t me that’s the boy to stand on any 
ceremony.” 

The knight thought that his visitor could never 
have said a truer thing in his life. 

“ Not I, be Jasus I” continued Captain O’Blunder- 
buss. “ But thin I’m the man to let others do the 
same with me ; and if you should ever find yourself 
in the wilds of Conamar-r-ra, Sir Christopher, jist 
ask the first naked urchin ye meet with to show the 
way to Bluntherbuss Park, and see if I won’t trate 
ve as ye deserve to be tiated. Blood and murther! 
it’s me that keeps open house save whin tho 
sheriff’s-officcrs are prowling about the neighbour- 
hood, which is geneially from the 1st of January 
to the 31st of December in every year.” 

, The servant now made his appearance with the 
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wliiskey and tlie et ceteras which the gallant gentle- 
nan had ordered ; and the said gallant gentleman 
straightway began to brew himself some toddy, with 
She air of an individual who had had nothing stronger 
than mild ale to drink all day long. 

“May I request to he informed ” began Sir 

Christopher, his courage reviving now that the Cap- 
tain’s visit appeared to be one altogether of an amic- 
able nature. 

“Faith! and is it to bo informed ye’d be?” ejaculated 
O’Blunderbuss, as he stirred his whiskey-and-water 
up with the spoon. “ But do n’t alarm yourself, Sir 
Cliristopher-r: my call this evening was merely jist 
to ask ye how ye do and present ye with a little 
note from that rale broth of a boy, Mistlier Frank 
Curtis.” 

“Frank — my nephew!” exclaimed Sir Christo- 
pher: “what can he want with me? Surely ’tis 

not to congratulate But, no — lie can’t have heard 

of that yet.” 

Be the power-rs 1 and is there any thing to con- 
gratulate ye upon. Sir Christopher?” cried the Cap- 
tain. “ Have ye been made a baronet — or elected 
an alderman ?” 

“I would have you know, Captain O’Blunder- | 
buss,” said the knight, in a solemn tone, “ that I was 
once so unadvised as to put up for Portsoken ” 

Be Jasus ! have nothing to do with Port — it lies 
heavy on the stomach, my frind !” inteirupted the 
gallant officer. “ Dhrink potheen — and you ’ll nlvei 
grow old nor yet gray. But we wete spaking of 
congratulations. Is it possible that your dear wife 
has tumbled down stairs and broken her neck? or 
has she presented ye with a pledge of her affic- 
tion?” 

“ Since you must know, Captain O’Blunderbuss,” 

lesponded the ICnight, “it is the latter.” 

“I give ye joy, old brick!” vociferated the gal- 
lant officer and seizing Sir Christopher’s hand, he 
subjected it to such a process of violent shaking, 
that the victim almost yelled out with agony. “But 
from what Frank tould me,” continued the Cap- 
tain, at length relinquishing the hand which he had 
so unmercifully squeezed, “ I thought you had n’t 
been married long enough for such a happy evint to 
take place. However — I wish ye joy, my frind ; and 
now to business. Read this little bit of a note, and 
ye’ll be charmed with the kmd way in which Frank 
Curtis spakes of ye.” 

The kniglit received the letter which the Captain 
handed to him , but ere he had time to break the 
seal, the door opened and the nurse made her ap- 
pearance. 

“ Well, nurse — what is it? ” demanded Sir Chiis- 
topher. 

“ Please, sir,” was the reply, “ missus wants to 
know who it was as come with such a chemendous 
knock and rmg that it has set her poor head a-aching 
ready to split, and the blessed babby a-crying as if 
he was in fits.” 

“ Tell your misthress, nurse,” exclaimed the vi- 
sitor, in an imperious tone, “ that it ’s Captain 
0’Bluntherbuss,of BluntheibussPaik, Ir-r-reland,” 
with an awful rattling of the r’s ; “ and prisint my 
best rispicts to your lady and the babby.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” replied the nurse ; “ but missus 
says, Sir Christopher, please, that she hopes you 
won ’t make no noise in the house.” 

“ Yery well — very well, my good woman!” ex- 
claimed the knight hastily, “ Tell your mistress 
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I shall not be engaged long, and will come up and 
see her presently.” 

“ Wery good, sir;” — and the nurse withdrew. 

Sir Christopher then proceeded to open the letter; 
but it was with trembling hands, — for the visit of 
the nurse had thrown him into a most unpleasant $ 
state of nervousness — he being well aware that* he 
should receive a blowing up on account of the Cap- 
tain’s call, — although no one could possibly wish 
more devoutly than himself that such a call had not 
taken place. 

“Ye tlirimble, Sir Christopher!” c-iied the Cap- 
tain; “but there’s no need to be alar-r-med — for 
your nev-vy has n’t sent ye a challenge. So let your 
mind be at pace — and lead the little note at your 
leisure. I’m in no hurry for an hour or two.” 

And indeed the Captain appeared to be quite com- 
fortable; for ho brewed himself a second glass of 
whiskey and water — threw some coals upon the fire 
— and tiimmed the lamp in such a way that the 
flame rose above the globe. 

Meantime Sir Christopher perused the letter with 
great attention, and did not altogether seem to re- 
lish its contents. 

“I really cannot oblige my nephew in this re- 
spect,” he said, fidgetting the paper about in his 
hands. “ The truth is—lie has not behaved altoge- 
ther w T ell to me — nor to Lady Blunt ; — and if I was 
to do this for lnm, Lady Blunt would be so angry. 

He must fight Ins own way in the world, Captain 
O’Blunderbuss, as I did; for I have no hesitation to 
admit that I rose from nothing — indeed, I glory in 
the fact : and having filled the high and responsible 
office of Sheriff, with credit to myself and advantage 

to my fellow-citizens ” 

“ Damn the high office of Shiriff! ” exclaimed the 
gallant gentleman, striking Ins fist upon the table. 

“ I want my money — and it isn’t Captain O’Blun- 
therbuss that ye’ll be afther putting off m this snak- 
ing fashion.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said the knight, in a tone of 
gentle remonstrance, “ I don’t owe you the money.” 

“Be Jasus! but your nev-vy does — and therefore 
it’s all in the family!” cried the Captain. 

“ That is a proposition I cannot agree to, ray dear 
sir,” returned the knight. 

“D’ye mane to differ from me?” demanded the 
Captain, looking desperately ferocious. 

“ Why — as for that — I — I ” 

“D’ye mane to differ from me, I repate ? ” voci- 
ferated Captain O’Blunderbuss, again stiilang the 
table with his fist, but so violently this time that the 
bottles and glasses danced a hornpipe : “ answer me 
that, Sir-r Christopher-r !” 

“ I do n’t -wish to offend you, Captain — I could n’t 
wish to do that; but,” added the knight, “I must 
beg leave most respectfully to dissent from the pro- 
position that I am in any way answ f erable for the 
debts of Mr, Curtis. And since he has married a 
lady of fortune, let him be candid with her at once ; 
and ” 

“ Is it candid that he’s to be, when the wife would 
kick up hell and blazes?” cried O’Blunderbuss. 

“ But I tell you purty frankly, my frind, that if ye 

do n’t shell out the seven hunthred pounds- ” 

“Seven hundred! ’ ejaculated Sir Christopher. 

“ It says only five hundred in the letter. 

“I don’t care two r*raps for the letther,” an- 
swered the Captain : “all I know is that Misther 
Frank Curtis, your nev-vy, had seven hunthred of 
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me — and, be Jasus! Ill have seven hunthred of 
you/ 7 

“ It can't be done/’ said Sir Christopher doggedly. 
“Then, bo the holy poker-r! I ’ll shoot ye to- 
il morrow mornm’ ! ” \ ociferated the gallant officer : 
“so name your fund; and I ’ll take care that ye 
shan’t be aft her shir-r-Idng this time as ye did when 
ye had to mate my fund Morthaunt.” 

“ Really, Captain O’BIundcrbuss. this strange con- 
duct on younpart — is — is — ” stammered the knight, 
scarcely knowing what to say or do; while his coun- 
tenance became elongated to an awful extent. 

“ Sfchrange ! — stlirange ! do ye say ? !J exclaimed 
the Captain. “ Why, ye’re adding msult to injury, 
man. But don’t desavve yourself — ye won't come 
the counterfeit- crank over me, be Jasus ! I ’in not 
the boy to he bullied affchcr this fashion, Sh Clnis- 
topher-r. So shell out the eight huntlned — or be 

the Lor-r-d Harry ! ’’ 

“Eight bundled!” murmured the miserable 
knight, now ci nelly alaimed at the ieiocious man- 
ner and the progressive attempt at extortion on the 
narfc of his visitor. 

“Eight lmnthred is what I lent, and eight huu- 
thred is what I 'll have back,” said the Captain, m 
a determined tone: “and if ye Ye afther denying 
your debts of honour-r, Sir Chiistopher, I’ll make 
such an example of ye as shall let all the wor-rld 
know what ye are— as soon as I ’ve shot ye dead, 
which I ’ll do m the mornm’.” 

“ You surely would n’t commit such a crime — 
without— without just provocation ? ” urged the 
knight, in a coaxing maimer. 

“I’ll not hear another word of palthry excuse, 
sirrah,” replied the Captain, starting from his seat ; 
“and if the money isn’t forthcoming in the twink- 
ling of a bed-post, I’ll flay ye fust and shoot ye 
aftherwards.” 

“ Oh l dear — Oh! dear,” said the wi etched Sir 
Christopher ; “ what shall I do ?— I would n’t mind 
the five hundred that my nephew asks for— since he 
promises so faithfully to pay me again* but eight 
hundred ” 

“ Kmc ! ” thundeiod the Captain. “D’ye mane 
to tell me as good as that I ’m a liar-r, and that I 
[ can’t recollect amounts ? — Be Jasus! I niver was 
so instil thed m my life— and nothing but blood can 
wash it away ! ” 

“ Blood ! ” murmured Sir Christopher : “ my blood 1 
and I the father of a family, as I may say." 

“ So much the inoie dishonour-r-able for ye* to dis- 
pute a just debt, and thryto slnr-rk off in this bastely 
fashion V' ciied the Captain, twirling his moustache, 
and eyeing Sir Christopher m a way which made the 
latter tremble in every limb. “I always thought 
that ye was a man famous for your straight-for’.ird 
<1 filings; but I m desayved— grossly desavved ;■ — and 
I’ll smd my fi hid to ye to-morrow morn in’, before 
you ’ve had time to break the shell of your first egg 
at breakfast.” ’ ’ 1 

“Well, Captain— to oblige you” said Sir Chris- 
topher, f l don’t mind if I write a cheque for five 
hundred pounds ; but I positively will give no more 
—I won't indeed — I can’t.” 

“Put down the palthry five lmnthred, then, on 
the ohraft,” exclaimed the Captain ; “and I'll make 
Mis flier Curtis folk mo out the rest at las convay- 
numco.” 

The miserable Sir Christopher, though feeling 
that he had been completely bullied into the settle- 


ment of the demand made upon him, nevertheless 
stood in such awful dismay of the warlike Irishman, 
that ho wrote a cheque for the five hundied pounds, 
which said cheque the Captain secured about his 
person, exclaiming, “ And now, my fund, I ’ll look 
over all the msnltmg words ye have applied to me 
this evening. But, be the power-i-s ! if I had n’t a 
great respiet for ye, I’d make a mummy of ye befoie 
ye was twelve hours oulder.” 

Having thus spoken, the Captain tossed off the re- 
mainder of Ins whiskey-and- water, shook the knight 
violently by the hand once more, and took his de- 
parture, just as the nurse was coming down to de- 
sire that Sir Chiistopher would get rid of his guest 
and send bp the keys of the wine-cellar to her 
ladyship. 

Now, strange as it may appear to the reader- 
considering all that they know lelative to the cha- 
racter of Captain O’Blundcibuss,— it is nevertheless 
a fact that he novel once thought of appropriating 
to his own use the amount just extolled fiom the 
knight. He was a man who would not hesitate to 
get into debt, without the least intention of ever 
pacing the same,— he moreover thought that he had 
[ accomplished a highly meritorious deed in ex Lotting 
the five hundred pounds fiom Sir Chiistopher : but 
he was honourable after his own fashion— that is to 
say, he would scorn to perpetrate an actual lobbery, 
oi to betray the trust icposed in him by an accom- 
plice. lie was, in fact, one of those curious, but not 
uncommon beings, who might be trusted with a 
thousand pounds to convey to the bank for a friend, 
but who would borrow eighteen-pence without the 
remotest intention of ever repaying it, and who 
thought that the most brilliant act a gentleman 
could achieve was to chouso a creditor . 

Accordingly, the clock had scarcely struck eleven 
and I rank Curtis was already beginning to get un- 
easy, w hen tlm Captain’s thundering knock at the 
fiont door m Baker Street, proclaimed hisiotum* 
and in a few moments the young gentleman was 
made acquainted with the success expeiienced bv 
lnsfiknd, 

. “And now, ho the holy poker-i ! we ’ll mahe a 
! ni £ llt of V* said the Captain, when, the front-door 
! having been duly seemed, the two woit hies were 
once moie seated in the dining-room : “and it ’s mv- 
self that ’ll tell ye stories and sing ye rale I ir)i 
k songs to keep ye awake, my boy.” 

And a night they did make of it, heaven know s f 
—and tremendous inroads were effected upon the 
supply of gm then in the “garrison,” as the Cap- 
tain now tamed the house, feuoh lies, too, as the 
Captain and Eiank Curtis told each other ! until 
the latter gentleman began to entertain the pleas- 
ing idea that the room was spinning round, and that 
there were four candles on the table instead of two 
The gallant officer, on the other hand, earned his 
liquor like a man who was inaccessible to its inebri- 
ating fumes; and when Curtis fell dead drunk 
upon the carpet, the Captain consideiatoly picked 
him up, tossed him over his shoulder as if he was a 
sack of potatoes, and thus tiansporfced him to the 
door of his wife’s bed-room, at which he deposited 
the senseless gentleman, having intimated in sten- 
tonan tones that Mrs. Cui bis would do well to rise 
and look to her husband. 

The Captain then went downstairs again, finished 
the bottle last opened, and, throwing himself on a 
sofa, fell into a sound sleep. 
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CHAPTER LXXVJ. 

TIM THE SNAMMER AND JOSII PEDLER OUT ON 
BUSINESS. 

He who delights m wandering amongst the mazes 
of this mighty city of London, —this wilderness of 
brick and mortar, — and who can view, with the eye 
of a philosopher or a moralizer, the various phases 
iu which the metropolis is to bo considered, may 
find ample food for reflection, and much changing 
interest of scone, if he post himself at that point m 
the .Borough of Southwark, called Newington Butts, 

From this point diverge Blackmail Stieet, the 
Newington Road, the Borough Road, and Ilorse- 
monger Lane. 

Blackman Street and the Newington Road consti- 
tute the great thoiouglifaie between London Bridge 
and the Elephant and Casih tavern; and incalcula- 
ble are the multitudes — innumerable are the vehi- 
cles, which pass along the busy way, — oh ! so busy, 
because the love of money and the love of pleasure 
cause all those comings and goings, — those hurry- 
ings hither and thither, — those departures, and those 
returns ! 

What a tremendous conflict of interests, — what a 
wondrous strhing to accomplish objects m view, — 
what an energy — what an activity — what an unwea- 
ried industry, aio denoted by a great thoroughfare 
like this ! Nor less does that bustle speak of recrea- 
tion and enjoyment — parties of pleasure to end in 
dissipation — amusement diversion, and holiday, too 
often to be deaily paid for thereafter 1 

Close by Newington Butts you behold a portion 
of the wall of the Bench Prison, with its chevaucc 
do /rise, denoting rather the criminal prison than a 
place of confinement for unfortunate persons. What 
a horrible eiuelty it is to incai cerate men who arc 
unable to liquidate their liabilities — as if such nn- 
muroment would place within their reach the philo- 
sopher’s stone. Where one dishonest debtor finds 
his way thither, a dozen human beings who are en- 
closed within that gloomy wall, would gladly — wil- 
lingly, acquit themselves of their responsibilities 
if they had the means. And shall the law be so 
framed that, in order to punish one, it must cru- 
elly oppress twelve individuals ? Is such a prin- 
ciple consistent with common sense, justice, or 
civilisation ? Many and many a heart has been 
broken within those walls : many and many a 
fine spirit has been crushed down to the very dust ; 
and the man who went into that prison with honour- 
able feelings and generous sympathies, has gone 
for ih prepai cd to play'the part of a sneaking swindler. 
For a ci editor to lock liis debtor up m prison, is the 
same as if a master took away the tools fiom a me- 
chanic and said, “ Now do your work as usual.” The 
Legislature does not understand this. It allows an 
expensive process to take place, so that the debtor 
w ho cannot originally pay 50k, for instance, has his 
liabilities immediately inci eased to 60k: then, when 
responding negatively to the demand for this larger 
sum, he is taken away from the avocations by pui- 
suing which he might obtain the means to settle 
with his creditor, and is thrown into prison. The 
routine is precisely this : — If a person cannot 
pay a debt, you increase it for him: and, having in- 
creased it, you tie his hands so that he shall have no 
chance of paying it at all ! Merciful heavens ! is this 
common sense ? * 


! The system of impnsonment for debt falls tiebly 
| hard upon the poor. The gentleman, though re- 
duced himself, has fiiends who can assist him ; but 
the poor are too poor to aid each other. Then money 
caii pm chase bail when a schedule has been filed 
in the Insolvents’ Court; but the poor man must 
languish m prison until his heanng. Oh! the ad- 
vantages of wealth or wealthy connexions in this 
mercenary land !— oh 1 the benefits of being by birth 
a gentleman I 

It was about ten o'clock in the evening, when Tim 
the Snammer and Josh Pedler encountered each 
other, by appointment, at Newington Butts ; and, as 
it was yet too early for the business which they had 
in hand, they repan ed to a public-house hard by, 
wheie they drank porter, smoked pipes, and con- 
vened, until the clock in the tap-room denoted the 
hour of eleven. 

They then rose, paid their score, and took their 
departure, — bending tlieir way into Hoisemonger 
Lane. 

Tim the Snammer now fell a few paces behind his 
comrade, Josh Pedler, who hurried a short distance 
up the lane, and stopped at the door of a house of 
mean, sordid, and sombre appearance. 

He knocked at the door, which was opened by an 
old and hideous-looking woman, holding m her hand 
a candle, by the light of which she surveyed the 
visitor in a very suspicious manner. 

“ I want to speak to a gcnelman of the name of 
Bones which lives heie,” said Josh, placing his foot, 
with appaient carelessness, m such a way over the 
threshold that the door might not be shut against Ins 
inclination 

“No sich a pei son don’t live here,” returned the 
woman giuffiy ; and she was about to close the door, 
when Josh again addressed her. 

“ Well,” said he, “ if he don’t pass by that there 
name, he does by another — and it ’s all tlie same. We 
ain’t pai tickler, ma’am, as to names; but my business 
is partickler, though — and I’ve got an appintment with 
Mr. Benjamin Bones — or Old Death — or whatever else 
he calls Ms-self or is called by others.” 

“ It ain’t of no use a standing botheiing hero, my 
good man,” said the woman, “ ’cause vy — no sich a 
pci son lives here, I tell you — and I don’t know sich a 
person by sich a name at all.” 

“ Humbug !” cried Josh • and, giving a low, short 
whistle, he pushed into the house. 

A moment had not elapsed ere Tun the Snammer 
was at his heels— the door was forcibly closed— the 
candle was wiested from the old woman’s hand — and 
she was threatened with throttling if she attempted to 
lahe an alarm. 

Tlie two men bound her with a cold, and crmied her 
into the loom opening fiom the passage. They then 
left her, vowing with ternble oaths to leturn and “do 
for hei,” if she dared make the slightest disturbance 

“.There isn’t a loom on t’other side of the passage, 
is there, Tun r * ” demanded J osh of his companion, who 
earned the light. 

“ No And now let's creep up stairs as gentle as if 
we was mice,” said the Snammer. 

“ You’ve got your b.ukeis, Tim? ” asked Pedler. 

“ Yes— and a damned good clasp knife too,” replied 
the ruffian, v\ ith a significant leer at his accomplice, 
and speaking in a low whisper. “I don’t think we 


that the average dividend paid upon the estates of poi- 
sons who take the benefit of the Act is one farthing m the 
vound, U 


* The records rt fbr* insolvent Debtors' Court urovc 
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shall find any one else in the house besides that old 
“woman and Ben Bones his-self, ’cause Mutton-Face 
Sal is a devilish keen one — and she would have found 
it out if there was any lodgers.” 

“ Well, cut up stairs, Tim,” said Josh Pedler, “and 
don’t let us be a-standing here palavering — or the old 
scamp may overhear us and get out by the back win- 
dows, or some such a dodge. I’ll go fust, if you like.” 

“ No — I’ll go fust, Josh,” answered the Snammer; 
“for it’s me that has got the most spite agin the 
ancient willain.” 

With these words, Tim Splint crept cautiously up 
the narrow and dirty stair-case, Josh Pedler following 
close behind him. 

The robbers stopped at the door on the fust laua- 
ing, and knocked; but, no answer being returned, 
they broke it open in a few moments by means of a 
small stout chisel such as housebreakers are in the 
habit of using. 

u Who *s there?” cried the deep, sepulchral voice 
of Old Death, as he started from the arm-chair m 
which he had been taking a nap. 

“ It ’s only two of your friends,” returned Tim the 
Snammer; “and as friends you had better treat us, 
too— or it ’ll be the wuss for you.” 

“ I don’t know that I ever treated you in any way 
but as friends,” said old Death, glancing somewhat 
uneasily from the one to the other. “ As for you, Tim 
— I can guess why you ’re angry with me; but I wasn’t 
at liberty — I wasn’t my own master, I can assure 
you— on that Saturday when I promised to get you 
out of the Jug; or I should have kept my word. 
But it ’s too long a story to tell you now— even if I 
was disposed to do ^ * and so the shortest way to 
make us all right, is for me to give you back the 
money that was placed in my hands by J osh Pedler.” 

“ And what ’ll pay me for the two months of quod 
that I had all through you, you cheating old fence ?” 
demanded Tim Splint, placing his back against the 
door in a determined manner. 

“ I could n’t help it, Tim— I could n’thelpit,” re- 
turned Old Death with a hideous grin. “ And may 
be — may be,” he added, with the hesitation habitual 
to him, “ I can put somethingin your way, that will 
make up for the past.” 

“Well — that looks like business, at all events,” 
observed Tim, exchanging a rapid glance with his 
companion; for it struck the two robbers at the 
same moment, that they should perhaps act pru- 
dently to join Old Death m any enterprise which he 
might have in hand, and then plunder him after- 
wards — provided that the affair he had to propose, 
gave promise of a better bootyPthan that which they 
stood the immediate chance of obtaining from him. 

Old Death looked leisurely round the small, mean, 
and ill-furnished room, as much as to say, “ Whitt 
can you hope to get out of me?” — for the meaning 
of the glances which he had observed to pass be- 
tween the two lobbers, was perfectly well under- 
stood by him. 

Is the business you hinted at for to-night ? ” de- 
manded Josh Pedler, after a brief pause. 

“ For to-night,” replied Benjamin Bones. “ But sit 
down, my good friends, and maybe I can find a drain 
of brandy in the bottle for yon.” 

“ Thank ’ee, we’ll stand, old chap,” said the 
Snammer; “but we shan’t refuse the bingo, for 
all that.” 

Old Death regaled Ms two visitors each with a 
Wine glass full of brandy, and then took a similar 
quantity himself. 


“ Yes,” he said, continuing the discourse: “it is 
for to-night — and a good thing may ho made of it, if 
you ’re staunch and resolute. In fact, I wanted to 
meet with a couple of such active fellows as you 
are, for I have been sadly used lately — in more ways 
than one.” 

“ Well, what is it 2” demanded Tim the Snammer 
“ You know that we ’re the lads to do any thing 
itought to be done; and I do n’t see the use of wast- 
ing time, if the business is really for to-night.” 

“ I have had positive information,” continued Old 
Death, his dark eyes gleaming snake-like beneath 
the shaggy brows that overhung them, “ that a gen- 
tleman, who lives in a lonely house, not many miles 
off, this morning received a considerable sum of 
money at a banker’s, on a cheque which he get 
cashed there ; and in a few days he will pay it all 
away to his ci editors— for be has been building a 
great number of houses at Norwood ; and so I 
tinuk,” added Bones, with a horrible chuckle, “that 
it would be just as well to anticipate him.” 

“And can yon rely on this iufoimation ?” asked 
Tim the Snammer. “Come — let us know all the 
particklei s,” 

“Two or three days ago he took into his service a 
man named John Jeffreys — a groom who was lately 
in the household of a certain Sir Christopher Blunt,” 
said Old Death ; “ and this person sells lus secrets 
to those who pay him best.” 

“ In plain terms he ’s in your pay,” exclaimed Josh 
Pedler. “ Well — that ’s all right. What next ? ” 

“ Nothing more than that if you like to crack that 
crib, you can do it to-night ; and I’ll smash the notes, 
which will be of no use to you till tkey’ie melted into 
gold,” answered Old Death ; thereby intimating to them, 
fiist that he should take no active part in the business, 
and secondly that it would not be worth their while to 
cheat him of his share of the plunder, inasmuch as they 
weie totally dependent on him for rendering the hoped- 
foi booty at all available. 

Tim the Snammer and Josh Pedler consulted to- ! 
gejher for a few moments in low whispers. 

“ But how do we know,” said the former, suddenly j 
turning round upon Old Death, “ that this is n’t all a 
cursed plant to get us out of the house here — or may 
be to inveigle us into some infernal trap— eh ? Answer 
us that.” 

“ Read John Jeffreys’ note,” said Old Death 
coolly, as he produced the letter from the pocket of 
his capacious old grey surtout coat. 

Tim the Snammer, and Josh Pedler, accordingly 
| read the contents of the paper, which ran as 
follow *— 

“ Tins cums to tel you, sir, that Master reseeved a cheh 
for about twelve undred pouns yesterday from Sir enry 
courtenee, a barrow-night, and that master got it keshed 
; this mornm at the henk, wich I no hecos I had to go with 
him in the gigg to the benk, and I see him cum out of the 
henk a-countin the notes, and I no he will pay it all away 
1 in 2 or 3 days to his bilders and arkicecks and carpmters 
at norwood. anny thing you leeve for mee in a broun pa- 
per parse! at the ushoal crib will reech mee. Yuro 
fatheful servant, “jr. j.” 

“ Satisfactory enow,” exclaimed Tim the Snam- 
mer, with an appealing glance to his comrade, who 
nodded his head approvingly. “ Well,” continued 
the thief, “give ns the necessary description of the 
place; and we ’ll be off at once. It’s fortnit that 
we J ve got our tools about ns.” 

“ Which you have used against my miserable 
lodging,” observed Old Death, with a grim smile. 




*« However, I would rather you’d have introduced 
yourselves in that way, than not come at all ; for 
I should have let this matter,” he added, pointing 
to Jeffrey’s note, which now lay on the table, “ go 
by without attending to it. So it’s lucky for us 
all that you did make your appearance ; and if 
you serve me well in this case, you shall not want 
employment of my finding.” 

“ Good again, old tulip,” said Tim the Snam- 
mer ; “ and now tell us where this Mr. Torrings 
lives — or whatever his name is — and we will lose 
no time.” 

Old Death gave the necessary explanation ; and 
the two men took tlieir departure, having first ac- 
quainted their employer with the condition m 
which they had left the old woman down stairs— 
a piece of information which made him hasten to 
her rescue. 


CHAPTER LXXYII. 

THE FATHER, AND DAUGHTER. 

' Proceed we now to Torrens Cottage, on the 
road to which place we have just left Tim the 
Snammer and Josh Pedler, 


It was past eleven o’clock, and Mr. Torrens 
was seated alone in his parlour, examining a pile 
of papers which lav before him. A decanter more 
than half emptied of its ruby contents, and a 
wine-glass also stood upon the table ; and the 
flushed countenance of the unprincipled man 
showed that he had sought to drown the remorse- 
ful feelings of a restless conscience by means of 
the juice of the grape. 

But he could not ; — and though ten days had 
now elapsed since the sacrifice of the beautiful 
Rosamond had taken place, there were moments 
when the father felt even more acutely than on 
the fatal night when, in the solitude of his cham- 
ber, he endured the torments of the damned,— < 
mental torments, indescribably more severe than 
the most agonising of physical pain could possibly 
be f 

He had received the price of his infamy and her 
dishonour • the last portion of the “ price of 
blood ” he had drawn from the bankers in the 
morning— and he was now arranging and casting- 
up his accounts to satisfy himself that he had 
actually obtained sufficient to settle all his lia- 
bilities. 

But his occupation was every moment interrupted 
by a gush of terrible thoughts to his maddening 
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^rain and if he laid down the pen, it was to grasp 
the bottle. 

What would the world say if his black turpitude 
Wei o to trail spii e ’ — how should he ever be able to 
meet Clarence Yilliers end Adolais again, if they 
woie to become acquainted with Rosamond’s dis- 
honour 3 He knew that the baronet, bad lntheito 
managed somewhat to tranquil! ise the ruined girl 
by piomises of maniage and eternal affection; — 
he was also aware that Rosamond had endenvouied 
to subdue her anguish as much as possible in order 
to avoid the chance cf arousing any suspicion on 
the part of Mrs. Slingsby ! Rut a term must at length 
arrive to those specious representations and men- 
dacious assurances adopted by Sir Henry Courtenay 
to lull the agonising feelings of the unhappy girl ; 
—and then — oh 1 it was then, that the danger would 
be terrible indeed ! Of all this Mr. Torrens thought ; 
and he suffered more acutely from his feais than 
from his consciousness of infernal iniquity. 

The time-piece upon the mantle had struck the 
hour of eleven some time, and Mr. Torrens was in 
the midst of Ins terrible meditations, when a loud, 
long, and impatient knock at the front-door caused 
him to stai t from his seat. 

lie had already desired the servants not to sit up 
on Ins account, as it was probable that he should 
be occupied with his papers until a late hour in the 
night; and he was therefore now compelled to 
answer the summons himself. 

A cold chill struck to his heart — for ho entertained 
a presentiment of what was about to occur : indeed, 
Such an anticipation was natural on his part when 
we reflect that his soul was a prey to conscious 
guilt, and 'that the knock at the door was hasty and 
j imperative. 

j Her amomenthe staggered as if about to fall : then, 

j calling all his firmness to his aid, he proceeded to 
; open the front-door, the knocking at which was re- 
pea tel with increased vehemence. 

Ilis presentiment was correct ; — for, scarcely had 
be drawn back the bolt, when the door was pushed 
open — and Rosamond lushed into the house. 

“My dearest father !” she exclaimed, and fell in- 
sensible into Ins arms. 

He conveyed her to a sofa m the parlour, tore off 
her bonnet and shawl, and spiinkled water upon 
her pale — her very pale countenance. 

Merciful heavens ! how acute — how agonising 
was the pang which shot to bis heart, as he contem- 
plated that lovely brow on which innocence had so 
lately sate enthroned, until the spoiler had pressed 
the heated lips of lust thereon ! Then for a few 
moment all the father’s feelings were uppermost 
; in bn soul ; and he gnashed his teeth with rage at the 
| thought that he himself was dishonoured in that 
; dishonoured daughter ! 

| <ihl to have given her back her purity and her 
| Self-respect, — to have known that she could raise 
f her head proudly in maiden pride, — to have been 
able to embrace her as the chaste and spotless being 
she wqs ere hell suggested its accursed machinations 
to achieve her destruction ! 

Rut it was too late ! — Here lay the ruined child — 
and there were piled the notes and gold which had 
purchased her virtue 1 

Three or four minutes elapsed, and still Rosa- 
mond gave no signs of returning animation. Sud- 
denly the father desisted from his endeavours to re- 
store he r ; for in infernal thought flashed to his mind. 


He would suffer her to die 1 
Ho sooner did the atiocious idea entei his soul, 
than ho longed to see it fulfilled. He dared not 
meet her eyes — even should she be unsuspicious 
if lathe so Ins unnatural ti*eacheiy. No — it were 
better that she should die ! 

Rut the infernal hopes of the wicked man weie 
iiGt to be realized ; — and, monster that he was, he 
could not slay her with his own hands ! 

Slowly, at length, her bosom began to heave — a 
profound sigh escaped her — she opened her eyes, 
and gazed vacantly around. 

w Rosamond,” said her father, now mastering his 
feelings of bitter disappointment so far as to be 
able to speak m a kind tono : “ Rosamond, dearest 
— what ails you? Fear not — you are at homo! 
Rut why do you look at me so wildly!” 

“ Oh ’ my Grod — what have I done, that I should 
have desoived go much misery I” exclaimed the 
young ghl, m a voice of the most piercing anguish, 
as&hoeoveied her face with her hands and burst 
into a flood of tears : — then, raising herself to a 
sitting posture on the sofa, she seized her father’s 
hands, saying m a different and more profoundly 
melancholy tone, “My parent — my only friend! I 
am unworthy to look you in the face l” 

“ Do not speak thus, Rosamond,” said Mr. Tor- 
rens, seating himself by his daughters side, and 
maintaining a demeanour which bespoke the deepest 
interest in her behalf. “ Something has cruelly af- 
flicted you?” he added interrogatively — as if he had 
yet the fatal truth to learn 1 
“Oh! heavens — your kindness kills me, dearest 
father J” shrieked Rosamond. “ Yes— never did 

you appear so kind to mo before— and I — I 

Rut, merciful Saviour ! my brain is on fire 1” 

“ My sweet child,” returned Mr. Torrens, whose 
soul was a perfect hell as he listened to the words 
which came from Ins daughter’s lips, — “ you can 
surely liaie no secrets from me? Has any one 
caused you chagrin 3 has any one dared to insult 
you ? And what means this sudden arrival at home 
— at so late an horn — and when I fancied that you 
were staying with that excellent woman, Mis. 
Slingsby 3 ” 

“Mrs. Slingsby repeated Rosamond, with a 
shudder which denoted the loathing and abhorrence 
she entertained for that woman, “ Oh ! my dear 
father, that Mrs. Slingsby is a fiend in human shape 
— a vile and detestable hypocrite, who conceals the 
blackest heart beneath the garb of religion !” 

“ Rosamond— Rosamond— you know not what 
you aro saying !” exclaimed Mr. Torrens, affecting 
to be profoundly surprised and even hurt at those 
emphatic accusations. 

“ Alas ! I know too well— oh ! far too well, the 
truth of all I am saying !” said Rosamond, a hectic 
glow of excitement appearing upon her cheeks, 
hitherto so ashy pale. “ Yes, father— that woman 
is a disgrace to her sex! This evening— but two 
hours ago— I accidentally heard a few words pass 

between her and Sir Henry Courtenay ” 

“Sir Henry Couitenay is at least an honourable 
man,” said Mr. Toirens. 

“ Sir Henry Courtenay is a monster!” cried Rosa- 
mond emphatically: then, bursting into tears again, 
she threw herself at her father’s feet, exclaiming* 
“ Oh ! that I had a mother to whom I could un- 
burthen all the woes that fill my heart but to 
you — to you — my dearest parent— how can your 
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daughter confess that she has been ruined — dis- 
honoured — undone V’ 

“Unhappy girl!” cried the hypocrite, affecting 
a tone and manner denoting mingled indignation 
and astonishment : “ what dreadful things are these 
that you have come home to tell me ?” 

“ The truth, my dear father — the honible, the 
fatal* truth !” continued Rosamond, in a fearfully 
excited tone. 

u Speak lower — lower, my child,” said Mr. Tor- 
rens : “ the servants will be alarmed — they will ovei- 
hear you. And now resume your seat near me — 
rise from that humiliating posture — and ” 

“Humiliating indeed,” interrupted Rosamond, 
sinking her voice to a comparative whisper, but 
with an utterance that was almost suffocated by the 
dreadful emotions raging within her bosom : — “ be- 
cause I myself am so signally humiliated l” she 
added. “And yet lam innocent, dear father — it 
was not my fault — not for worlds would I have 
strayed fro m the path of virtue ! But a hideous 
plot — a diabolical scheme of treachery — devised be- 
tween that bad woman and that still more dreadful 
man ” 

“No more — no more, Rosamond !” exclaimed Mr. 
Torrens, still maintaining a well-affected semblance 
of indignation and astonishment, “ I understand 
yon but too well — and you shall be avengod !” 

“ Alas ! vengeance will not make me what I once 
was — a happy and spotless girl !” said Rosamond : 
“ and now that I am dishonoured, it would require 
but the contumely with which the world would 
tieat me, to drive mo to utter desperation — to mad- \ 
ness, 01 to suicide !” i 

Mr. Tonens said all ho could to console Ins un- ! 
happy child ; and he very readily promised her to : 
abandon all ideas of vengeance on those who had 
been the authors of her shame. 

“Until this evening,” said Rosamond, her head 
reclining upon her father’s shoulder, “ I had hoped 
that Sir Henry Courtenay would repair the wrong 
ho had done me by means of marriage, — for, alas ! 
my dear father, I loved him ! But — two hours ago — 

I overheard a few words pass between him and Mrs. 
Slingsby, — a few words which rivetted me to the 
spot Where I was at first only an involuntary lis- 
tener. Then I became a willing and attentive eaves- 
dropper, — for, oh ! the little which had already met 
my eats, intimately — too Intimately regarded my- 
self ! And, dear father, you can conceive with what 
horror and dismay I learnt enough to convince me, 
that she whom I had loved and esteemed as a dear 
friend and a model of perfection, was a vile—an 
abandoned — an infamous woman, — the mistress of 
Sir Henry Courtenay, and in the way to become a 
mother also ! I could not believe my ears — I fan- 
cied that I was dreaming. But, alas ! it was indeed 
a frightful reality; — and then I heard that I had 
been sold, — yes, sold— I, your daughter, sold to Sir 
Henry Courtenay, — and, I suppose, by that dreadful 
woman 1 Yes — yes — father,” she continued wildly, 

“ I was sold to his arms, —and he never intended to 
marry me ! I screamed not, — I uttered not a word : 

I was crushed too low — I had too great a load of 
misery upon my soul to be able to give vent to my 
feelings ; but I dragged myself away from the spot 
where X had overheard that terrible discourse, — a 
veil had fallen fiom before my eyes, and I saw all 
the extent of my hopeless position in its true light. 
Jtiow I managed to reach my bed-room I know not : 


my brain began to whul, and X thought that I 
should go mad ! Of what followed I have but a dim 
recollection ; but me thinks that, having put on my 
bonnet and shawl, I was flying fiom the house, 
when Sir Hem y Courtenay pursued mo down the 
stairs — and how I escaped from him I cannot say ! 
Theie was a chaos m my bewildered biam, and 
when I was enabled to collect my scattered thoughts 
— when consciousness, as I may term it, came back, 
I found myself hurrying along the streets. 1 looked 
round, fearful of being pursued; but tlieie was no 
cause for alarm. Nevertheless, X hastened on, — and 
all that long distance have I accomplished on loot, 
dear father, for, oh ! I felt that home was the place 
wlieie my deep sonows would receive sympathy, 
and wlieie only I could hope to enjoy secimty. And 
now, by beloved patent,” added Rosamond, throw- 
ing her arms aiound Ins neck, “ you will not spin n 
your unhappy daughter, — you will not thrust 1 '<t 
from youl My God ! why did I ever reveal to you 
all this ? Oh ! it was because my heart was so full of 
woe, that if I had not unburthened it to you jjn the 
hope of receiving consolation, it .would have biokeu 
— it would haye broken l ” 

“ Rosamond,” said Mr. Torrens, “ you did well to 
reveal all these dreadful things to mo; because 1 
alone am the proper person to counsel and console 
you. A fearful crime,” ho continued, shuddering 
at Ins own monstrous duplicity, “has been perpe- 
trated; but, alasl the criminals must go unpun- 
ished. Yes, — Rosamond, you were right when you 
doelaiod that vengeance would lead only to expo- 
sure ; and that exposure would kill you. My poor 
child, not even your sistei must be made acquainted 
with tins awful calamity.” 

“No — no! J exclaimed Rosamond: “it is suffi- 
cient that you aie aware of the ignominious ti cat- 
men t which I have received ! Not for w r oilds would 
I have the bridal happiness of my dearest si&tei poi- 
soned by the revelation of my wrongs ! And Cla- 
rence, too — Clarence — oh! from him, of ali men, 
must this secret be kept ; or he would, perhaps, bo 
urged to wreak on his aunt, vend on that vile baronet, 
a vengeance which would lead to exposure, and ren- 
der Adelais miserable for ever ! ” 

“It charms me, Rosamond,” said Mr. Torrens, 
“ to perceive that the wrongs heaped upon you have 
not impaired your prudence. Between you and me 
shall this secret now remain, — for, depend upon it, 
the authors of tins cruel outrage will not them- 
selves be anxious to publish their own infamy. You 
are now beneath the paternal roof — and here you 
are certain to enjoy security ; and from this night 
forth, Rosamond, let us place a seal on our lips so 
far as the one dread topic is concerned.” 

“ And you, my father,” asked the ruined girl, — 

“ shall you not love me the less? filial! you not look 
with loathing and abhorrence upon your daughter ? 
Oh I if there be a change in your sentiments to- 
wards me, I shall have no alternative save to die I” 

The miserable and criminal father embraced his 
dishonoured child, and said every thing he could to 
console her. 

Rosamond then retired to her chamber,' — that 
chamber which she had left ten days previously a 
pure and spotless viigm, and to which she now xe- 
turned a deflowered and ruined girl ! 

Mr. Torrens lemamed m the parlour. 

Amidst all the horrible thoughts that forced 
themselves upon his mind, he saw one gUmmerip? 
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0 f consolation : and tliis was that Rosamond sus- 
pected not his complicity m the nefarious plot which 
ijad destroyed her. It was evident that in the con- 
versation which she had overheard between Mrs. 
Slingsby and the baronet, his connivance had only 
keen hinted at, — too daildy and mysteriously ior 
jfrosamond to comprehend the meaning of those 
•words which alluded to the fact of her having been 

sold ; 

But what pen can describe the tortures which the 
guilty man experienced, as he pondered on the scene 
that had just occuired ? In spite of that gleam of 
golace he was the prey to ineffable anguish, — for he 
could not help feeling as a fatter : nature asserted 
her empiie, — and bo was m despair as he contem- 
plated the awful crime which had led to the disho- 
nour of las own child! 

Hover had she appeared to him so beautiful as 
when, ashy pale, she had awakened from the deep 
trance into which she fell on crossing the parental 
thieshold ; — never did he feel more inclined to love 
her, or to be proud of her charms, than when he af- 
terwards saw her kneeling at his feet, the light of'i 
tlie lamp falling with Rembrandt effect upon her! 
up-raised countenance I Alas! through lum was 
slio ruined — by his machinations was she destroyed ! 
And of what avail was that beauty now, since ho- 
nour was lost ? 

He fixed his eyes upon the gold, and endeavoured 
to console himself with the contemplation of the 
glittering metal. 

It seemed dross — vile dross in his eyes ; and could 
he have recalled the deeds of the last ten days, he 
would gladly have fallen back into the inextricable 
labyrinth of his pecuniary difficulties, and have 
clared even the digrace and punishment of a debtors’ 
prison, so that he might not have had to reproach 
himself with the sale oflm daughter's virtue / 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

RETRIBUTION. 

IT was long past midnight — and Mr. Toil ens was 
gtill pacing the parloui with uneven steps, when a 
low double knock at the front-door aroused him 
from his painful meditations, 

Wondeung who could visit the cottage at that 
late hour, he hastened to reply to the summons; 
and, to his surprise, the lustre of the parlour-lamp 
which he carried in his hand, stioamed full upon 
the pale and agitated countenance of Sir Ilenry 
Courtenay. 

Making a sign to the baronet not to speak, Mr, j 
Torrens led the way into the parlour ; and the visi- 
tor, in the excitement of the feelings which had 
brought him to the cottage, neglected to shut the 
front-door close as he entered, but merely pushed it 
bach in such a way that the bolt of the lock did not 
catch. 

This little incident was unperceived by the two 
gentlemen. 

When they were both in the parlonr, Mr. Torrens 
shut the room-door, and said in a low whisper, 

<* She has come homo I” 

“ Thank God ! she is safe then !” observed the ba- 
ronet, also in a subdued voice. “ The fact is, Mrs. 
Blingsby and myself were so dreadfully frightened 
that she might either make away with herself, or 


else adopt some measure that would lead to a cur 
tain exposure, that we have both been hunting for 
her through ail the streets at the West End ; and at 
last I determined, late as it was, to come over and 
acquaint you with her flight. But it never struck 
me that I should hear of her leturn home.” 

“She is unaware of my sad complicity in the 
dreadful business,” replied Mr. Torrens sternly. 
“ But pray repeat to me the wholo conversation 
which took place between Mrs. Slingsby and your- 
self, and which she unfoi tunately overheard. I 
shall then be enabled to judge whether reflection 
on that discourse may lead her to imagine that her 
own father was indeed a party to her min; for 3 
must confess that I have terrible fears lest sin 
should indeed imbibe such a suspicion.” 

“ Give me a tumbler of wine, Torrens,” said the 
baronet, throwing himself upon the sofa which had 
so lately been pressed by his victim when in a state 
of insensibility : “ I am regularly exhausted, for I 
have walked all the way hither ; — and, when I have 
a little lecovered myself, I will detail all the con- 
versation which took placo between me and Mrs. 
Slingsby, as nearly as I shall be able to recollect it.” 

Mr. Torrens pi oduced a bottle of wine from the 
sideboard, he having already emptied the decanter 
upon the table. 

“ Help yourself, Sir Henry,” he said : “ and in 
the meantime I will steal cautiously up stairs and 
see if Rosamond be yet retired to rest — for! would 
not for worlds have her come down and find you 
here.” 

“ A wise precaution,” observed the baronet. 

Mr. Torrens accordingly quitted the parlour, and 
hastened up stairs. He stopped at the door of Ins 
daughter’s chamber, and listened. Profound sods 
and impassioned ejaculations, indicative of terrible 
grief, met his ears ; and he grew alarmed lest she 
should feel herself so thoroughly wretched and 
lonely as to be unable to sleep, and perhaps return 
to the parlour. 

He accoidingly knocked gently at the door, and 
Rosamond speedily opened it. 

She had not as yet divested heisclf of a particle 
of her clothing, nor made any preparation to retire 
to rest, and her countenance was so truly woe- 
begone — so thoroughly the picture of a deeply-seated 
grief, that even her lion-hearted father was affected 
to tears. She threw her arms around his neck, and 
thanked him for his kind solicitude. Ho remained 
with her nearly half-an-hour, exerting all his power 
of language to console her ; and the anxiety which 
he experienced to induce her to seek her couch, so 
that he might return to the parlour and get rid of 
Sir Henry Courtenay as soon as possible, rendered 
him so eloquent and so effective in the (to him.) 
novel art of administeiing solace, that he succeeded 
fully. 

“Howl am convinced that yon do not loathe, 
despise, and hate your daughter,” said Rosamond 
at length; “and this impression has removed an 
immense weight from my mind. Though true hap- 
piness may never more be mine, yet shall I find a 
substitute in Christian resignation to my fate; and 
henceforth, dear father, I will not make you un- 
happy by compelling you to act the part of, a com- 
forter. And now, good night, my only friend— my 
beloved parent ; and fear not that I shall give way 
again to that violent outpouring of grief in which 
you so kindly interrupted me.” 
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Mr. Torrens embraced lus daughter, and a pang 
■shot to his heart as he thought of his infernal con- 
duct towards that good and affectionate girl ! 

As he descended the stairs he heard her lock hei 
chamber-door; and he was just congratulating him- 
self upon the success of Ins attempt to console her, 
when the murmuiing sounds of voices, apparently 
coming from the fiont parlour, caused him to re- 
double his pace thithei — for the idea flashed to lus 
mind that Sirs. Slingsby might also have visited the 
cottage in her alarm concerning Kosamond, and 
that the baionethad probably afforded her admis- 
sion while he was up stairs with his daughter. 

* * * * * 

* # * * 

Tim the Snaxnmer and Josh Pedler, bent on their 
predatory intent, and hoping to reap a good harvest 
at the house of Mr. Toirens, appioached that dwell- 
ing nearly half an hour after Sir Henry Courtenay 
had entered it. 

Perceiving a light gleaming from the divisions 
in the parlour-shutteis, they crept cautiously up to 
the window, and through those crevices beheld the 
glittering gold piled npon the table, and a person 
lying upon the sofa, apparently in a profound sleep. 

The fact was that the baronet was completely 
exhausted with his long walk from Old Burlington 
Stieet to the Cottage; and, having tossed off a 
tumbler of wine, he lay down on the sofa to await 
Mr. Torrens’ return. 

But we have seen that the father had found his 
daughter in such a state of profound affliction as to 
bo totally unable to leave her for nearly half an 
hour ; and during that interval an in esistible drow- 
siness stole over Sir Henry Courtenay, — speedily 
wrapping him in a deep slumber 

Tim the Snammer and Josh Pedler were deter- 
mined to risk u the crack,” in spite of the sleeper 
whom they descried upon the sofa, and whom they 
believed to bo Mr, Torrens; for neither was this 
gentleman nor the baronet known to them by sight. 

With their housebreaking implements they were 
on the point of making an attempt on the front- 
door; when it yielded to their touch, and swung 
noiselessly open. At this they were not at all 
surprised ; for it immediately struck them that 
John Jeffreys had expected the visit that night, and 
had left the door ajar on purpose. 

They stole into the house, and succeeded in en- 
tering the pailour without arousing the baronet. 

Tim the Snammer instantly drew forth his clasp- 
knife, and, bending over Sir Henry Courtenay, held 
the murderous weapon close to his throat, while 
Josh Pedler hastily secured the notes and gold 
about his person. 

“We may as well have the plate, if there is any,” 
whispered this individual to his companion. “In 
fact, we ’ll have a regular ransack of the place ; and 
if he awakes ” 

“ I’ll cut his infernal throat m a jiffey,” added 
Tim the Snammer. 

Josh grinned an approval of this summary mode 
of proceeding, and opened one of the side-board 
drawer's. But the noise which a sugar-basin or 
some such article made inside the drawer, by 
falling over with the sudden jerk, aroused the 
sleeper. 

Sir Henry Courtenay started — opened his eyes — 
beheld a strange countenance hanging over him — 
and wap about to utter a cry of alarm, when the 
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terrible clasp-knife was drawn rapidly and violently 
across his throat. 

There was a dull, gurgling noise — a convulsive 
quivering of the entile frame, — but not a groan — 
much less an exclamation of tenor, — and Sir Ilenry 
Courtenay was no more l 

u Come along, Tim,” said Josh Pedler, whose face 
was ghastly pale. “ W e ’ve done enough for to-night.” 

“ Yes — let ns be off,” returned the murderer, now 
shuddering at the dreadful deed which he had just 
perpetrated. 

And they were issuing fiom the room, when the 
noise of footsteps on the stairs made them redouble 
their speed to gain the front- door. 

It was Mr. Torrens who had thus alarmed them; 
but they escaped without molestation — for when 
that gentleman reached the hall, and beheld two 
men rushing towards the front-door, he was himself 
seized with such profound tenor — painfully strung 
as his feelings had been that night — that lie was 
for a few moments stupified, and rivetted to the spot. 

But when he saw the front-door close behind the 
strangers, he took courage — hastily secured it 
within — and then burned to the parlour, in agony 
of fear lest his gold and notes should have become 
the piey of plunderers! 

One glance at the table was sufficient: — the 
money was gone ! 

Mr. Torrens dashed his open palm against his 
forehead with frantic violence, and was about to 
utter a cry of rage and despair, when the remem- 
brance of his unhappy daughter sealed his lips. 

At the same instant he looked towards the sofa.* 
— but, holy God ! what a spectacle met his view I 

For there lay the baionet with his head nearly 
seveied from lus body, — murdered — barbaiously 
murdeied upon the very sofa where his victim had 
so lately reposed in trance-like insensibility. On 
that sofa slept he his last sleep ; and, even in that 
j appalling moment when Mr. Torrens recoiled, simd- 
[ dering and shocked, from the dreadful sight, it 
struck him that there was something of letributive 
justice not only in the loss of his own treasure but 
also in the death of Sir Henry Courtenay ! 

The frightened man uttered not a murmur as that 
spectacle encountered his eyes. His amazement 
was of so stupifying a nature that it sealed his lips — 
paralysed his powers of utterance. With staling 
orbs he gazed on the grisly corpse from which he 
recoiled staggeringly ; and several minutes elapsed 
ere he could so far command his presence of mind, 
as even to become awaie of liis own dreadful pio- 
dicament. 

But as the truth dawned upon him, he was seized 
with indescribable alarms— with horrible appre- 
hensions. 

The double crime of robbery and murder, had been 
perpetrated so speedily and so noislessly, that not a 
soul in thehouse was alarmed by any unusual sound 
— and Mr. Toi’rens felt the sickening conviction that 
it would be a difficult thing to persuade a jury that 
he himself was innocent ! Suspicion must inevitably 
attach itself to him ; — circumstantial evidence would 
be strong against him ! In a word, the appalling 
truth broke in upon him, that he would be accused 
of the assassination of Sir Henry Courtenay ! 

Mr. Torrens sate down, and, burying his face in 
his hands, fell into a profound but most painful me- 
ditation. 

Should he raise an alarm— arouse Jeffreys and the 
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female-servant, as well as lus daughter — and pro- 
claim all he knew about the hoinblo transaction ! 
No : — something whisper cd in his ear that he would 
not be believed. Rosamond, not knowing that ho 
was the baronet’s accomplice in achieving her dis- 
honour, would naturally conceive that the murder 
Was the result of paternal vengeance. It was, then, 
impossible to suffer the occuirence to tianspire. 
Hut what was ho to do with the body ? — how dispose 
of it ? Terrible dilemma ! 

All the atrocity of his crime towards his daughter 
now returned with a tremendously augmenting in- 
tensity to his mind. His punishment on earth had al- 
ready begun: — he was doomed — accursed. Wretched ( 
man 1 gold was thy destroyer l Ah ! gold— -but thou j 
hast lost thy gold, — and in a few days the creditors 
who yet remain unpaid, will be upon thee 1 But 

Wliatl —does such an idea actually strike him? — 
urging him to plunder the murdered victim of any 
coin which there may be about the corpse ! Yes. — 
and now behold the father, who sold the honour of 
his child, about to examine the pocketsof that child’s 
assassinated i avisher ? 

The purse contains some fifteen or sixteen sove- 
reigns; and these Mr. Torrens self-appiopnates. 
The pocket-book of the deceased is next scrutinized. 
But there are no Bank-notes — nothing save papers 
and memoranda, totally valueless. 

Mr. Tonens stamps his foot with rage: — his 
predicament is truly awful. Ruin still menaces 
him ou one side in respect to his affairs — for, having 
reckoned on the money to be produced by the Bale of 
his daughter's virtue , he had conti acted fresh liabil- 
ities within the last ten days : and on the other side 
is the terrible danger in which the presence of that 
corpse may involve him 1 Add to these souices of 
agonising feelings, the conviction that the sacrifice 
of Rosamond will, after all, have proved ineffectual 
in respect to the complete settlement of his affairs, 
even should he succeed in burying the more serious 
event — namely the murder — m impenetrable mys- 
tery, — and the wretched state of mind m which Mr. 
Torrens was now plunged, may be conceived. 

lie rose from the chair, on which ho had a second 
time flung himself, after plundeung the corpse, and 
approached the time-piece. 

It was half-past one o’clock. 

But as Mr. Tonens glanced at the dial, which 
thus told him how short au interval lemaiiied for 
him to take some decisive step, if he really intended 
to dispose of the corpse before the servants should 
be stirring, he caught a glimpse of his countenance 
in the mirror over the mantel. 

He recoiled — he shrank hack with horror. 

■Was it indeed his non countenance that he saw ? 

Or was if that of some unquiet ghost, wandering 
near the spot where its mortal tenement had been 
cruelly murdered ? 

He turned round suddenly, to avoid farther con- 
templation of that ghastly visage;— and again he 
recoiled from an object of terror — staggered — and 
would have fallen, had he not caught the back of a 
chair for support. 

For in the half open door way he beheld a human 
‘ace, which was withdrawn the moment his eyes 
encountered it. 

Driven to desperation, and reckless now of what 
might happen to him, the maddened man rkshed 
Into tho hall, in time to observe a figure turn the 
angle of the staircase* 


In another moment he had caught that figure by 
the arm; and, dragging the person foicibly down, 
beheld his new man-servant John Jeffreys, by the 
light of the lamp streaming from the open parlour- 
door. 

Totally forgetful at the instant Of the presence of 
the corpse in the room, — so terribly excited and 
bewildered was he, — Mr. Torrens dragged Jeffreys 
into the parlour to demand the reason why he was 
up and dressed at that hour of the night — or rather 
morning * — and it was not until he saw the man 
himself turn ghastly pale as his eyes encountered 
the hideous spectacle on the sofa, that Mr. Torrens 
remembered the frightful oversight which he had 
committed. 

Then, hastening to close the room-door, which he 
locked also, Mr. Torrens said, " Why are you up ? 
and wherefore were you prying about the house 

The fact was that Jefficys had expected a visit 
from some of Old Death’s gang that night, and had 
never retired to bed at all. He heard the two 
double-knocks at the door — the first being that 
given by Rosamond, and the other by the baronet; 

I — and when the robbers had quitted the house, 
closing the front-door after them, Jeffreys thought it 
must be the last visitor (whoever he might be) going 
away. After that the house had remained quiet for 
somo little time ; and Jeffreys fancied that Mr. 
Torrens had retired to bed. He had accordingly 
stolen down from Ins bed-room to unfasten a win- 
dow shutter, and thus render the ingress of the 
, expected robbers an easy matter : but perceiving a 
light in the parlour, he began to suspect that they 
must be already there. Accordingly lie crept 
cautiously up to the door, and was for a moment 
stupified when he obtained a glimpse of the reflec- 
tion of his master’s ghastly countenance in the mir- 
ror, a view of which he could command from the 
hall. 

“ Why are you up s and wherefore were you pry- 
ing about the house ? 55 demanded Mi. Torrens. 

“ The truth is, sir, I heard a noise, just now, and I 
was afeard that thieves was breaking in/’ was the 
ready reply : “so I got up and dressed; but, sir — ” 

And he glanced significantly towaids the dead 
body. 

“Jeffreys,” said Mr. Torrens, in a hurried and ex- 
cited tone, “a dreadful event has occurred to-night. 
This gentleman came to call upon me late — on vei y 
particular business — I left him here, while I went 
up stairs to speak to my daughter, who has retui m*d 
home — and, on coming down stairs again, I saw fcw o 
men escaping from the house. When I entered the 
parlour, a considerable sum of money, which I had 
left on the table, was gone — and my poor friend was 
as you now see him ! ” 

The man-servant believed the tale; but he affected 
not to do so — for he was villain enough to rejoice at 
such an opportunity of getting his master com- 
pletely in his power. 

"You smile incredulously, John,” said Mr. Toi- 
lens; " and yet I take heaven to witness — — ” 

u It’s orkard, sir — very oi karri,” observed Jef- 
freys; "and may be it ’ll lead to scragging, if the 
stiff ’un isn’t put away.” 

Mr. Torrens shuddered from head to foot 

“ What do you mean to do, sir ? ” asked Jeffreys. 
" I am quite ready to assist you ; but it's getting ou 
for two o’clock 

“ Yes, I know it,” interrupted Mr. Torrens. 
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am mad — 1 am driven to desperation ! What would 
you advise? But will you be faithful? Will you 

keep the secret ? 1 can reward you ” 

“ We’ll talk of that another time, sii,” said Jef- 
freys; “ for the present let ’s think of making away 
with the stiff ’un. We must bury it. Stay here a 
momont, sir, while I go and get the stable lanthorn 
and a sack.” 

“ Or rather,” observed Mr. Torrens, “ Twill fetch 
some "water to wash the carpet; fortunately, the 
blood has not trickled upon the sofa.” 

Noiselessly the two crept away from the parlour 
— one to the stables, the other to the kitchen. 

In a few minutes they met again by the side of 
the corpse, which they thrust into the sack; and be- 
tween them the load was conveyed to the stable. 

“You go and clean the carpet, sir,” said John 
Jeffreys, whose superior presence of mind served to 
invest linn with authority to direct the proceedings; 

“ while I dig a hole in the garden.” 

Mr. Torrens hastened to obey the suggestion of 
his servant, and returned to the parlour, where he 
cleansed the carpet^as well as he could. lie then 
took a bottle of Port- wine from the side-board, and 
broke it over the very spot where the blood had 
dripped down, leaving the fractured glass strewed 
about, and drawing the table near the sofa, so as to 
produce the appearance of the bottle having been 
accidentally knocked off it. 

Nearly half an hour was consumed in this occu- 
pation ; and Mr. Torrens, whose mind was already 
much relieved, hastened back to the garden, where 
Jeffreys was busily engaged in digging a grave for 
the murdered baronet. When the servant was 
tired, Ins master took a turn with the spade; and, 
as the soil was not particularly hard, an hour saw the 
completion of the labour. j 

The coipse was thrown into the hole, and the 
earth was shovelled over it— each layer being well 
stamped down by the feet. 

When the task was accomplished, Mr. Torrens 
and Jeffreys re-entered the house ; and, ere they se- 
parated to retire to their respective rooms,* the for- 
mer said, in a low whisper, “Once more I conjure 
you to maintain this secret inviolable, and I will 
find means to reward you well. Eor the present 
take this 1” 

And he slipped ten sovereigns — a portion of 
the murdered baronet’s money — into the hands of 
J off leys. 

“ Don ’t bo afeard that I’ m leaky, sir,” responded 
the man, clutching the gold, and consigning it to Ins 
pocket, where ho had already stowed away the ba- 
ronet’s handsome repeater and gold rings — to which 
valuables he had helped himself, while liis master 
was busily engaged m cleansing the carpet in the 
parlour; — for Mr. Torrens had merely plundered 
the corpse of the contents of the purse, «nd had 
not touched the jewellery, through fear that it 
might lead to the detection of the murder, if seen 
in his possession. 

Master and man now separated — the former to seek 
a sleepless couch, and the latter to dream of the good 
fortune which that night’s adventure had brought 
him. 

And in his miconsecrated grave— a victim to the 
assassin’s knife — slept the once gay, dissipated, and 
unprincipled Sir Henry Courtenay ! 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

THE EARL OF ELLINGHAM AND LADY HATFIELD 
AGAIN. 

It was about two o’clock, on the day following 
the incidents just related, that we shall find the 
Earl of Ellmgham seated with Lady Georgiana 
Hatfield, in the drawing-room at the residence of 
the latter. 

Arthur had returned on the preceding evening 
from Prance, accompanied by Mr de Medina and 
Esther, after having seen Tom. Rain, Tamar, and 
Jacob Smith embark at Jlavre-de-Graco for the 
United States. 

Ramford and Tamar were united in the bonds of 
matrimony in Paris ; and Mr. de Medina had insisted 
upon placing in the hands of his son-in-law a sum 
of ten thousand pounds, as a proof of his perfectly 
cordial feeling towards him, and of his determina- 
tion, also, fully to recognise Tamar as his daughter 
again. 

The Earl communicated all these incidents to 
Lady Hatfield, who listened to them with the 
greatest interest. 

“ I propose to introduce the Medinas to you 
shortly, Georgiana,” said the young nobleman. 
“ You v\ ill find the father a person of very gentle- 
manly manners, well read, and particularly agree- 
able in conversation ; while his daughter, Miss Es- 
ther, is as amiable and accomplished as the child of 
such a man should be.” 

“ Arthur,” replied Lady Hatfield — for tliev now 
addressed each other in the same friendly, or rather 
familiar manner, when alone together, as if they 
were brother and sister— “ I would rather not form 
the acquaintance of your friends for the present.” 

The Earl appeared surprised and vexed. 

“ Georgiana,” he exclaimed, in a tone of gentle 
remonstrance, “ is it possible that you entertain 
any of those ridiculous prejudices* which only very 


Wo have been much gratifiod hy observing that our 
attempt to vindicate the Jews against most of the unjust 
charges which it seems to be a tiaditionary fashion to 
level against them, has not passed, unnoticed. All tho 
Jew Mi papers have quoted the exculpatoiv passage at 
page 172 ot this Senes ot « The MvsTruirs of London:’* 
many provincial journals have also transferied it to their 
columns; and m No 173 ol Chambers' s Edinburgh Journal 
(New Senes) it was printed, with the following recoul of 
approval on the part of the Editors of that v'ell-eonduetea 
pei lodieal • — “ We cot dially agree in this manly defence of 
a a nelly misrepresented people” 

In this enlightened ago it is really horrible to think 
that the most abominable prejudices should prevail 
amongst Christians against the Jews. England boasts 
her high state of civilisation ; and yet the Jews labour 
under innumerable disabilities, which have been abo- 
lished in France. After all, the Fiench understand what 
civilisation really is much better than the English. The 
idea of a Jo w sitting m tho House of Commons would send 
all the Church party raving mad* but in Franco there 
aie many J ews m tho Chamber of Deputies. The learned 
Seldon said very justly, « Talk what you will of tho Jews, 
that they are cursed, they thrive where’er they come; 
they are able to oblige the prince of their country (and 
others too) by lending him money; none of them beg ; they 
keep together, and for their being hated, my life for 
your’s,*Clmstians hate one another as much.” 

The woist feature m the malignant persecution and 
misrepresentation of the Jews, is that the evil prejudice 
against them has been, and still is, fosteicd by Christian* 
Divines and Theological waters. A Spanish theologian 
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ignorant or ^ery narrow-minded persons can possi- 
bly entertain towards a most estimable race? ” 

" Oh ! no— no,” cried Lady Hatfield emphatically. 
" I have read much concerning the Jews, and I feel 
convinced that they are most unjustly treated by 
Christians. Heaven knows, Arthur, that I have no , 
bad prejudices of that natuie; and were I imbued I 
with them, I would never rest till I had stifled such 
evidences of an illiberal and narrowed mind.” 

“I am delighted to hear you thus express your- 
self,” said the Earl. " During my sojourn in France 
with the Medina family, I have obtained a great 
insight into the Jewish character; and X am con- 
vinced that it is fully as benevolent, as generous, 


give you my advice. For have we not agreed to be 
unto each other as brother and sister ? — and in what 
can a sister more conscientiously advise her brother 
than in matters regarding his happiness V* 

“My happiness I” exclaimed the Earl, staiting 
slightly, and evincing some degree of astonishment 
I at Lady Hatfield’s remark. 

“ Yes, Arthur— your happiness 1” repeated Georg- 
mna, with difficulty suppressing a sigh. « How, listen 
to me attentively. I have heard that Miss Esther 
de Medina is eminently beautiful — excessively ac- 
complished-very amiable— and endowed with every 
qualification to render her worthy of becoming even 
a monarch’s bride.” 


and as liberal as that of the Christian. But wc 
were speaking of my proposed presentation of Mr. 
de Medina and his daughter Esther to you. From 
all that I have said to them concerning you, they 
are most anxious to form your acquaintance ; and 
you have yet to explain to me the meaning of your 
observation that you would rather postpone the 
introduction ” 

"To justify myself,” returned Georgiana, blush- 
ing, " against your suspicion that I entertain illibe- 
ral prejudices, Arthur, I will frankly state my 
motives for expressing that wish. Indeed, I know 
not why any consideration should induce me to re- 
tain those motives a secret — especially as the expla- 
nation of them will afford me an opportunity to 


has placed on recoid the following infamous specimen of 
malignity:— 

u The tribe of Judah ti'eacherously delivered up our 
Lord, and thirty of them die by treason every year. 

“The tribe of Reuben seized our Lord in the garden, 
and therefore the enrse of barrenness is on all they sow or 
plant, and no green thing can flourish over their graves 
“ The tribe of Gad put on the crown of thorns, and on 
every 25tli of Maich their bodies are covered with blood 
from deep and pamful wounds. 

“ Those of Asher buffeted Jesus, and theirright hand is 
always nearly a palm shorter than the left. 

" Those of Hapthali jested v, ith Chnst about a herd of 
swine, since when they are all born with tusks like wild 
boars. 

u The trihe of Manasseh ciiod out, * Ilia blood bo on us 
and on our children,’ and at every new moon they are tor- 
mented by bloody sores. 

M The tribe of Simeon nailed our Lord to the cross, and 
on the 25th of March, four deep and dreadful wounds are 
m dieted on their hands and feet. 

“ Those of Levi spat on the Saviour, and the wind al- 
ways blows back thur saliva in their faces, so that they 
are habitually covei ed * ith filth. 

“ Tjqo bribe of Issachar scourged Christ, and on the 25fch 
or March blood streams forth from their shoulders. 

“ The tribe of Zebulon cast lota for the garments, and 
on the same day the roof of their mouth is tortured by 
deep wounds. 

“ I he tribe of Joseph made the nails for crucifying 
Jesus, and blunted them to mcroaso Ins sufferings ; and 
therefore their hands and feet are covered with gashes 
and blood. 

“Those of Benjamin gave vinegar to Jesus; they all 
Squint and are palsied, and have their mouths filled with 
little nauseous worms, which, in truth (adds our author), 

13 case with all Jewish women after the age of 25, be- 
cause it was a woman who entreated the tribe of Joseph 
not to sharpen the nails used for the crucifixion of our 
Lara,’* 

rJ*» at ^ retcl ‘°^ ly Prejudiced and unpi incipled writer, 
rtyr ’ Wroto as follows » apostrophising the 

" lllat you should bo as the sand on the 

« , * so you are indeed, in more senses than one. 

ku fcttmerous, and you are as barren, and incapa- 

ble of producing any thing good.'’ 


6 ' - w* j umuguam, ms 

heart fluttering with mingled suspense, surprise, 
and joy. 

“ Yes,” observed Lady Hatfield; "and since you 
have learnt,” she added more slowly, and in a softly 
plaintive tone — though she endeavoured to subdue 
the emotion which so modulated her voice,—" since 
you have learnt thatoizr union is impossible, Arthui , 

since you have ceased to look upon me otherwise 
than as a sister, — it is probable — nay, it is both 
natural and certain that you cannot have beheld 
Esther de Medina with indifference.” 

" Georgiana,” exclaimed Arthur, in a solemn tone, 
"I never can forget that my first love was devoted 
to you; and— although circumstances have, alas! 
prevented our union— yet I should be unwilling to 
promise to another that heart which I so freely— so 
gladly gave to you 1” 

“ I* * s Mike unjust and ridiculous for me to sup- 
pose that, as I cannot become your wife, Arthur, 
you may never marry. No,” continued Lady Hat- 
field; “ I should despise myself, were I to entertain 
such abhorrent selfishness. My ardent desire is to 
know that you are happy; and Esther de Medina is 
well qualified to ensure your felicity. Nay— inter- 
rupt me not : remember, it is now a sister who 
counsels a brother ! Granting even that you could 
never love another as you have loved me— and this 
is a supposition which I have not vanity enough to 
entertain for a moment — but, even granting it, for 
argument's sake, you may yet treat a beautiful and 
affectionate wife with that tenderness — those deli- 
cate attentions— and that cherishingkindness which 
will make her happy. Oh ! believe me, such a state 
of bliss would soon beget love in your heart,— a love 
for Esther as ardent and sincere as that with which 
you honoured me ; for it is the mere idle theory of 
romance-writers, that the same heart cannot love 
twice. Nature herself proclaims the falsehood of 
the doctrine; and the experience of all wise legisla- 
tors, whether secular or ecclesiastic, declares the 
same, by the mere fact of allowing second mar- 
riages. Believe me, Arthur, I am speaking solely 
m regard to your happiness ; and the day shall come 
when your lips breathe the words, < Georgiana, a 
thank thee for the counsel thou gavest meJ ” 

The Earl surveyed with respectful admiration 
that noole-lioarted woman who thus stifled her own 
feelings through generous solicitude for his felicity. 

And now,” she resumed, after a moment’s pause 
you can divine the reasons which induced me to 
express a wish that my introduction to the Medinas 
should be postponed for the present. I am but a 
weak woman ;-and though I can proudly say that 
no petty feeling of jealousy would ever enter my 
hear* yet I would rather not awaken in my mind 
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painful recollections of umat might have been, l>? 
beholding you in the society of one to whom you 
would be engaged* Moreover, as Miss de Medina 
has doubtless heard that our union was once re- 
solved upon,” added Lady Hatfield, now unable to 
suppress a profound sigh, “ it would not be agree- 
able for her to visit me, if she accept you as her 
husband, until after your marriage. Those are niv 
motives, Arthur’ and now you will admit that, so 
far from entertaining any illiberal piejudiees against 
the Jews, 'I have proved the very contraiy, by 
earnestly recommending you to espouse an amiable 
and beautiful lady belonging to that nation.” 

<{ Dearest sister — for such indeed you are to me,” 
said the Earl of Ellingham, “ I appreciate all the 
excellence of your intentions in thus advising me ; 
and I will frankly admit to you, that did I now think 
of uniting my fate with any woman, Esther de Me- 
dina would be the object of my choice, since my 
alliance with yourself has been rendered impossible. 
But I am not quite prepared to take that step— nor 
do I even know whether Miss de Medina would ac- 
cept my suit, were I to proffer it.” 

If her affections were not engaged before she 
saw you-— before she knew so much of you,” ex- 
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claimed Georgians, “ she loves you now. Oh l of 
tins I am convinced,” she continued enthusiasti- 
cally. cc Consider how much you have done to ren 
der her grateful to you; and gratitude in woman is 
thepaientof affection! You have saved her be- 
loved sister Tamar from the depths of despair by 
adopting those wondrous schemes, by which ho who 
is now her husband, was snatched from the jaws of 
death ; you reconciled a father to a long discarded 
daughter; — and you have at length seen that daugh- 
ter made a wife — the wife of the man she adores ! 
Oh I Arthur, think you not that Esther ponders on 
all this? Yes — and, in the gratitude of her gene- 
rous soul, she already sees a god-like being in the 
Earl of Ellingham.” 

“ You will render me quite vam,Georgiana,” said 
I the young nobleman ; <{ for you are magnifying into 
glorious achievements a few very common-place acts 
on my part.” 

“I am giving you your due for all that is great 
and noble in your disposition— all that is excellent 
and estimable in your character,” replied Lady 
Hatfield, In a tone of fervent sincerity. “ And that 
you are every thing I describe is so much the more 
to your credit, inasmuch as you belong to a class not 
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this appalling conviction throw me. And yet I was 
compelled to veil my grief as much as possible ; — 
for at that time a suspicion of my condition on the 
part of the world, would have driven me to suicide. 
I need not — I could not enter into the details of the 
plan which I had adopted to conceal my dishonour. 
Suffice it to say, that I succeeded in so doing — and, 
in a small retiied village, and under a feigned name, 
did I give birth to a son. To Sarah Watts was the 
babe confided , — and, foi a sum of money paid down 
at once, she agreed to adopt it as her own. By an 
j accident she discoveicd who I was — my name was 
i on an article of jewellery which I had with me. But 
* she promised the strictest secrecy, and I put faith 
in her words. Oh ! do not blame mo, if I acted 
j as I have now described — if I abandoned that child 
; whoso presence near me would only have been a 
v, proof of my dishonour, and a constant memonal of 
t the dread outrage which no levity — no encouragc- 
j ment — no fault on my part had provolied 1 ” 
j “ Blame you, Georgiana exclaimed the Bail, 

1 approaching and taking her hand kindly; — “how 
could I blame you ? You acted as prudence dic- 
tated — and, indeed, as circumstances inevitably com- 
| pelled you. But — now that the parentago of this 
I child is at length discovered — how do you wish me 
' to act ? Remember, Georgiana, every thing in this 
1 respect shall be managed solely with regard to your 
I wishes— solely according to your directions. Shall 
j I communicate in a letter to my half-brother the 
j secrot which has thus strangely turn spired this 
. day 5 — or shall I leave him in ignorance of the fact 
l that he has adopted Ins own son ? ” 

“ lie knew nob that the outiagc he perpetrated 
| led to that consequence,” said Lady Hatfield, now 
| cruelly bewildered ,t ’ and uncertain how to decide. 

; “No— he could not e\en suspect it — for I nevei 
j met him again until that night on the Hounslow 
j road — and oven then I recognised him not — and it 
was only at the police-office m Bow Street that I 
again beheld him who had been my min ! ” 

“ I am convinced,” obsei ved the Earl, “ that Rain- 
ford has not the least suspicion that }ou indeed be- 
came a mother. And, oh ! -when I touched upon 
the subject of his atrocious behaviour towards you — 
while we jvere in Paris — had you seen the tears of 

contiition — heart-felt conti ition which he shed 

But, no,” added the Earl, suddenly interrupting 
himself, — “it were impossible that you could foigive 
him ! ” 

I foi give him for your sake, Arthur,” said Georg- 
iana, in a mild but firm tone. “ And now, relative 
to that child — yes — he shall know that he is with 
his father ; and your brother must be informed that 
he has adopted his own son ! Providence indeed 
seems to have so willed it ; for we cannot believe 
that accident alone threw the child thus wou- 
drously into the way of the anthoi of its being. Ar- 
thur,” she added, taking the young nobleman's 
hand,' — “ you will write to Rainford— and ydu will 
tell him ail. It is not necessary to enjoin him to 
treat the child with kindness — for you say that lus 
disposition is natui ally generous. Nevertheless— 1 j 
should wish,” continued the lady, looking down as 
she uttered these words, and sinking her \oice 
almost to a whisper — for maternal feelinys weie 
stirring within her bosom, — “ nevertheless, I should 
wish that you impress upon the mind of your half- 
brother the necessity of bringing that child up in 
the paths of viitue and honour.” 


“ Your wishes shall be complied with,” answered 
the Earl. “But fear not that Rainford would in- 
culcate evil principles into the mind of his son. 
No ho is thoroughly changed, and will become a 
good, and, I hope, a liappy and prosperous man ” 

The young nobleman then took leave of Lady 
Hatfield, whom he left a prey to emotions of a very 
painful nature. 

For deeply and tenderly did she love Aithur; 
and great violence did she to her feelings when she 
so generously and conscientiously counselled him 
to take the beautiful Jewess as his wife ! 

And as the Earl returned home to his mansion in 
Pall Mall, to pen a letter to Rainfoid, who was then 
on Ins voyage, undei an assumed name, and accom- 
panied by Tamar, Jacob Smith, and little Charley, 
to the United States,— lie reviewed all the details of 
that long and intciesting conversation which had 
that afternoon passed between Lady Hatfield and 
himself and ho found that the tendency thereof 
was to make him ponder more seriously and more 
intently upon the image of the charming Esther 
than he ever yet had done. 


CHAPTER LXXX, 

MRS, SLING SEY AM) MR. TORRENS, 

While the scene, i elated in the preceding chapter, 
was taking place at the residence of Lady Hatfield’ 
in Piccadilly, incidents lequhlng mention occurred 
elsewheic. 

Mis. Slingsby was seated in her thawing-room, a 
prey to the most frightful alauns. 

Sir Hem y Courtenay had left her the evening bc- 
foio to acquaint Mr. Tonens with Rosamond’s 
flight, and consult with him relative to the necessary 
stops to be taken to present the exposure which 
lumself and Mm. Slingsby so much dreaded. On 
thus parting with her, the baionet had faithfully 
promised to call early in the morning and inform 
her of the particulars of his interview with Mr, Tor- 
rens;— but it was now past one o’clock in the after- 
noon, and he had not made his appearance. 

What could Ins absence mean had any thing 
disagreeable occurred ?— was it possible that Rosa- 
mond could have made away with herself, and that 
Sir Henry had taken to flight through dread of an 
exposure and its consequences? 

The suspense which Mrs. Slingsby endured, was 
horrible — horrible ! * 

Guilty consciences invariably magnify into giants 
even the most dwarf-like causes of apprehension ; 
and there was no exception to this rule on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

A hundred times had she glanced at the elegant 
or-molu clock on the mantel — and as hour after hour 
passed, and he came not, her restlessness inci eased 
to such a degree that it at length reached a state of 
nervous excitement no longer endurable. 

She accoidingly hurried to her chamber, dressed 
herself m her walking-atthe, and having left word 
with her soivants that in case Sir Ilemv Com lenity 
should call, he was to be requested t.> wait until her 
return, sped to the nearest hackney-coach stand, 
wheie, stepping into a vehicle, she ordered the 
driver to take her over to Torrens Cottage. 

Yes— thither she was determined to pioceed with- 
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out delay, even at the lisle of cncountei’ing Rosa- 
mond ; though she could scarcely believe that the 
wronged girl had returned home. For, not precisely 
remembering all the details of the conversation 
which took place between herself and the baronet, and 
which Rosamond had overheard, tlio guilty woman 
imagined that something more than mere allusions 
might have been made to the connivance of Mr 
Torrens in the ruin of his daughter ; and hence Mis. 
Slmgsby’s very natural supposition that the victim 
of the infernal plot had not ic turned to the parental 
dwelling. 

The coach did not proceed with particular cele- 
rity, and the distance from the West End to Tori ens 
Cottage was great : — Mrs. Siingsby had therefore 
ample leisure to continue her hai-ro-wing meditations 
upon the real or supposed dangers which menaced 
her. 

j In sooth, her position was by no means an envi- 
able one — unless indeed a convict under sentence of 
death might have preferred her state to that of im- 
minent and ignominious death. For circumstances 
appeared suddenly to combine against her. She 
was in the family-way — and this was alone sufficient 
to cause her the most serious chagrin, especially as 
her impious scheme of proclaiming herself a second 
Johanna Southcott had been so completely frus- 
trated by the determined opposition of her paramour. 
Then there was the affair of Rosamond Torrens, one 
word from whose lips would have the effect of tear- 
ing away tho mask of hypocnsy which Mrs. Siingsby 
had so long worn, and exposing her to the world m 
all the hideous nudity of her ciirunal character. 
Lastly, the unaccountable absence of the baronet 
filled her mind with the most seiious misgivings; 
for she knew that if he had indeed absconded, and 
if he should cease to maintain her in a pecuniary 
sense, her position would become lamentable in the 
extreme. 

All these maddening reflections raised a storm of 
agitation in her guilty mind; and she could scarcely 
subdue her excitement so that it should escape the 
notice of the coachman, as he opened the door of the 
vehicle when it stopped opposite Torrens Cottage. 

Mr. Ton ens was at home; and Mis. Siingsby was 
immediately conducted by Jeffieys to the pailour 
— the very parlour wliei c* her paramour had been 
murdered on the preceding evening! 

Rosamond, from her bed-room window, had ob- 
served tho arrival of the hateful woman, and was 
lost in surprise at her conduct in daring to visit her 
father's abode. 

Mr. Torrens received Mrs. Siingsby in the apart- 
ment where, as we have just stated, the awful tra- 
gedy of the previous night had been enacted; and 
this was the first time tho criminal pair had ever met. 

Bad as Mr. Torrens himself was, he could not 
help feeling a sentiment of extreme loathing and 
disgust for the woman who concealed so black a 
heart beneath the garb of religious hypocrisy ; — 
and, though he endeavoured to speak politely to 
her as he desired her to be seated, his manner was 
cold, reserved, and indicative of the influence which 
her presence produced upon him. 

** We know each other by name, Mr. Torrens/* 
began Mrs. Siingsby; “ but it is only now that wo 
bate met. Yon can doubtless conjecture the object 
of my visit ” 

*‘Yes, madam/* exclaimed Rosamond, suddenly 
bursting into the room, evidently m a state of fear- 


ful excitement : then, hastily closing the door, she 
added, 41 My father can too well divine the purport 
of this insolent intrusion. You doubtless seek to 
recover possession of me — to take me back to your 
infamous abode — to surrender me up to your own 
vile paramour ! Oh ! my dear father, surely — 
surely you will not allow this polluted creaturo to 
remain beneath your roof a minute longer !” 

“ Rosamond — Rosamond/’ said Mrs. Siingsby, 
becoming the colour of scarlet, 44 you will regret 
those harsh words. I came for the purpose of 
giving ceitain explanations to your respected 
parent ’ 

“Explanations, madam cried the young girl, 
with a bitter smile of contempt. “ What explana- 
tions can you offer winch I have not alieady 
given ?” * 

“ I have every reason to believe that you over- 
heard a conversation between Sir Hemy Courtenay 
and myself,” said Mrs. Siingsby, growing bolder as 
she perceived that the ati ocious complicity of Mr. 
Torrens was not suspected by bis daughter; “and 
that conversation seems to have alaimed you — 
for yoiu flight from the house was wild and precipi- 
tate.” 

“Had I not already tarried thoie too long?” de- 
manded Rosamond emphatically. “ Oh ! think not 
to bo able to delude me any more with your specious 
misrepresentations — your disgusting sophistry ! A 
veil has fallen from my eyes — and I now behold 
you, madam, and that baronet whom you so much 
vaunted, in your proper colours.” 

“ You are wrong thus to suspect us so cruelly,” 
said Mrs. Siingsby. “ The conversation which you 
overheard was but the repetition of another con- 
versation which Sir Henry Couitenay had himself 
overheard between two persons whom you know 
not, and which he was relating to me. But I appeal 

to your father whether he believes me ” 

“Enough, madam !” exclaimed Rosamond, in a 
tone which convinced the base woman that she was 
indeed no longer to be imposed upon. “ My fathei 
knows you to be a degraded hypocrite — and your 
insolence is extieme in thus daring to violate the 
sanctity of the paternal dwelling to which I have 
been forced to return for shelter and refuge. And 
were it not,” she added bitterly, “ that I should be 
proclaiming my own dishonour, not a moment’s 
hesitation would I manifest in teaiing away the 
mask from your face, and exposing you to the world. 
Oh l when I think of all the insidious wiles which 
you have practised— all the abhorrent tutoring 
which you have brought to play upon my mind, I 
deplore— yes, deeply do I deplore that necessity 
which compels me to place a seal upon my lips ! * 
Mis. Siingsby had hoard enough to satisfy her 
that no exposure would take place at the hands of 
Rosamond ; and she was not very solicitous to pro- 
long her visit. The cause of the baronet’s absence 
she had yet to learn; but she concluded that it was 
not at Torrens Cottage she must seek to have her 
cuiiosity in that respect gratified. 

She accordingly lose— bowed to Mr. Torrens 
who had remained a mute but most alarmed specta- 
tor of the whole scene— and hastily withdrew, just 
in time to avoid coming in collision with John 
Jeff.cys; for that worthy, judging by the excited 
manner in which he, himself unobserved, had seer, 
Rosamond rush into the parlour, that something 
extraordinary was connected with the arrival of 
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Mrs. Slmgsby, had very coolly and quietly listened 
at the parlour-door to every word that was uttered 
within. 

Mrs. Slingsby returned home, somewhat consoled 
by the conviction that her character was safe from 
any vindictiveness on the part of Rosamond : but 
she was still alarmed in respect to the baronet; — 
and tins fear increased greatly, when, on her arrival 
m Old Burlington Stieet, at about four o’clock, she 
learnt that he had not called. 

She immediately despatched a note to his resi- 
dence ; but the domestic returned with the answer 
that Sir Henry Courtenay had not been homo since 
the preceding day — a circumstance which caused 
no small degree of alarm in the baionet’s house- 
hold, inasmuch as though he often slept away from 
his abode, his servants were invariably kept ignorant 
of those proofs of irregularities on his part. In a 
woid, he was accustomed so to arrange matters, 
that his nocturnal outgoings were never suspected 
at his own residence — and thus his absence on this 
occasion had naturally inspired some degree of ap- 
prehension. 

Mrs. Slmgsby was astounded at the message 
which her servant had brought back. She could 
not even hazaid a conjecture relative to the cause of 
Sir Henry Courtenay’s disapppearance; and she 
was at a loss where to search for him. 

She therefore resolved to remain at homo in the 
hope that he would presently call upon her, but 
time passed — and still be came not. 

At length there was aloud double knock at the 
door, and she fancied it was the announcement of 
SirHeniy’s arrival. But, instead of the object of 
her anxiety, Mr. Torrens was ushered into the 
drawing-room 

“ I fancied, madam,” he said, <c that you had some 
particular reason m calling upon me just now, and 
which the presence ot che unfortunate Rosamond 
prevented you fiom explaining. I therefore lost no 
Umo in waiting upon you. 1 * 

“ My alarm was somewhat appeased by the words 
which fell from your daughter’s lips,” answered 
Mrs. Slingsby, motioning to her visitor to be seated ; j 
“inasmuch as she expiessed her intention of 
remaining silent on a subject which neither I nor 
you would wish to become a matter of public | 
gossip. But I am astonished and grieved at the ! 
behaviour of Sir Henry Courtenay, who left me last 
night with the intention of proceeding direct to 
your house, and whom 1 have not since seen.” 

“ Ho came not to me, madam,” answered Mr. 
Torrens, with an unblushing countenance. 

“This is most extraordinary — most alarming I” 
cried Mis. Slingsby ; “ for he has not been home all 
night — nor yet to-day — and I begin to have vague 
suspicions that something wiong must have oc- 
curred.” 

“ Sir Henry Courtenay *s a gallant man ” 

“Yes,” interrupted Mrs. Slingsby hastily, as if the 
subject were not a very agreeable one : “ but he also 
maintains a character for propriety and good con- 
duct — and his dependants are never suffered to 
know that he stays away from home at night. 
You see that I am compelled to be candid with 
you — for the affair is most seiious. Now, only 
reflect for a moment, Mr. Torrens, upon what my 
state of mind would be, were I questioned relative 
to Sir Henry’s disappearance. Suppose, I say, that 
he did not soon come back — that he continued to be 


missing,— — it would transpire that he was with me 
until late last evening— that we went out together, 
— for we did go out, to search for Rosamond, — 
and that I came back alone.” 

“No one could suspect you, madam, of having 
made away with him,” observed Mr. Toxrens. 

“ No — but I should be overwhelmed with the 
most embarrassing questions,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Slingsby hastily. “ And, do you know, that remai k 
of your’s has inspired me with horror and alarm ? 
No one would suspect me of having made away 
with him! Of course not: — how could a weak 
woman assassinate a man m the streets of London, 
and not leave a trace of the dreadful deed behind ? 
But might not inquiries be made — might it not be 
discovered that Sir Henry and myself were frequent 
visitors — I must speak candidly to you — to a house 
of ill-fame ? And then — oh then ! what a dreadful 
exposure would take place!” 

“ You are torturing yourself with vain apprehen- 
sions, Mrs. Slmgsby,” said Mr. Torrens, expe- 
riencing the greatest difficulty to conceal his own 
agitation. 

“ I should have thought that you, Mr. Torrens, 
would have assisted me with your advice — consider- 
ing how we have been involved m the same trans- 
action — rather than ticat my feais with levity,” 
said Mrs. Slmgsby, in an excited manner. “ And, 
it I tell you the candid tiuth,” she added, fixing her 
eyes upon his countenance in a way which seemed 
intended to read the inmost seciets of his soul, “ I 
must declare my comiction that you know more of 
the cause of the baronet’s disappearance than you 
choose to admit.” 

I — madam 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Torrens, shrinking 
from the accusation m spite of himself. 

“ Yes— you,” returned the lady, growing more 
and moie excited: “and that suspicion which 1 
hazarded, I scarcely know why, is now confiimed 
by your manner. I again say, yes— you know more 
of the cause of Sir Henry Courtenay’s disappearance 
than jou are willing to admit. I am convinced that 
he did visit you last night — and if he never came 
back, what account will you give ? — what explana- 
tion will you render? Your anxiety in coming after 
me*just now,— the singularity of your remark that 
no one would suspect me of foul play towards the 
baronet,— and your trepidation when I named the 
suspicion which had flashed to my mind concerning 
you,— all these circumstances convince me that 
you are no stranger to the cause of Sir Henry 
Courtenay’s disappearance.” 

“Madam — this outrageous charge — implying a 

crime of which I am utterly incapable ” began 

Mr. Torrens, scarcely knowing how to meet the 
accusation, and seriously maimed to divulge the 
whole truth. 

“ I do not say that you have murdered Sir Henry 
Courtenay,” interrupted Mrs Slingsby, speaking in 
a low tone, and giving a strong, hollow emphasis 
to that dreadful word which few can breathe with- 
out a shudder : “ but that some quarrel may have 
taken place between you — that you were compelled 
to appear violent and vindictive in respect to him, 
your daughter perhaps being present — and that all 
this led to a fatal issue, are things which now seem to 
form a complete and connected tram of horrible im- 
pressions in my mind. At all events, Mr. Torrens,” 
she added, sinking her voice to a low whisper, “ be 
candid with me— tell me the whole truth —and we 
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will consult together, ciicumstances having already- 
rendered us colleagues in one transaction.” 

“I have nothing to tell you, Mrs. Slingsby, m 
respect to this business,” said Mr. Torrens; “and 
I am as astonished at Sir Henry Couitcnay’s disap- 
pearance as yourself.” 

“Then, if I were questioned,” observed the lady, 
“you would have no objection to my saying that I 
parted last night fiom Sir Henry Courtenay near 
St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, his last woids being 
to the effect that he was about to call at Torrens 
Cottage on particular business?” 

As she thus spoke, Mis. Slingsby fixed her eyes in a 
searching — nay, a pieicing manner upon the coun- 
tenance of luu companion, who for a moment quailed 
and betrayed evident signs of the desperate efforts 
ho was making to conceal his agitation. 

“ ^es — you may safely say that , if you perceive 
any utility in so doing,” returned Mi. Toirens at 
length: then, his features suddenly assuming a 
ferocious expression, he added, “But why proclaim 
war against mo ! Do we not know too much of 
each other to render such a waifaic safe or useful 
to either 9 - Were y on not the paramour of Sir Henry 
Courtenay?— did }Ou jouiself not admit eie now 
that you visited a house of ill-tamo with lnm ?— -and 
are you not at this moment with child by him? 
Woman — woman,” muttered Torrens between las 
teeth, “ provoke me not, — or it shall be war indeed — 
war to the knife 1 ” 

“Be reasonable, sir,” said Mrs. Slingsby, now as- 
suming a cold and resolute air ; “ and let us talk as 
two accomplices ought to converse — and not with 
menaces and tin eats.” 

“Agreed, madam— but bo you reasonable also,” 
returned Mr. Torrens. 

“ Then wherefore keep anything secret fiom me?” 
demanded Mrs. Slingsby. « I have read the truth- 

have divined it — and your language has just con- 
firmed my impression. But think not that I care 
for Sir Henry Courtenay, as a loving misticss or 
wife might ca- e for him. Ho,” she added con- 
temptuously : “ any affection which I may ev or ba\ e 
experienced towards him, has long since vanished.” 

“And of what avail would it be to you to know 
that Sir llemy Courtenay was no more, even for a 
moment granting that he indeed exists no longei ?” 
asked Toriens. 

“I will tell you,” replied Mrs. Slingsby in a low 
and hoarse whisper, while she looked intently and 
in a manner full of dark meaning into her com- 
panion’s eyes, as she bent her countenance towards 
him. “ If I were assured that Sir Ilem y Courtenay 
was indeed no more, I would become possessed of 
two thousand pounds by ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Ah I” ejaculated Mr. Torrens, his mind instantly 
conceiving the idea of sharing the produce of what- 
ever plan the lady might adopt to accomplish her 
purpose — for we have already said that his necessi- 
ties were still great, and that, uuless ho shortly 
obtained funds, he would be as batilv off as he was 
ere ho sold the virtue of Ins daughter. 

“ Yes,” resumed Mrs. Slmgsby; “ and to show you 
that I have more confidence m you than you have 
in me, I wall give yon a full and complete explana- 
tion, Sir Henry Com tenuy promised mo two thou- 
sand pounds ns a reward for my connivance in the 
plan respecting Bosamondff 

“ Co on— go on,” said Mr. Torrens hastily. 


“That icward I have not received, because the 
payments which Sir Henry had to make to you, and 
otliei claims upon him, had caused him to ovci di aw 
liis bankers. But yestciday morning he paid m 
eight thousand pounds; and he intimated to one of 
the partners that he should give mo a cheque for 
tw r o thousand in the course of the afternoon. The 
fact is,” continued Mrs. Slingsby, “those bankeis 
believe that I havo property in India, which Sii 
Henry Courtenay’s agent there manages foi me, 
and that the proceeds therefore pass through Sir 
Henry’s hands. This tale was invented to account 
for the immeious and laige cheques which I have 
received fiom the baronet on that bank : — it was 
the saving clause for my reputation. How, those 
two thousand pounds which were promised mo I 
can have for little trouble and a small risk.” 

“Indeed I” said Mr. Torrens, becoming more and 
more interested in this explanation. 

“ Yes,” continued Mrs. Slingsby, “and I will tell 
you how almost immediately. But I must first 
observe that I should have received the cheque last 
evening had not the sudden -flight of Rosamond 
i interrupted the discouisc winch I was having with 
the baronet, and tin own us into confusion. But,” 
— and again she lowered hei voice to an almost 
inaudible whisper — “I can imitate the hand writing 
of Sir Henry Courtenay to such a xncety that it 
would defy detection. Now, do you understand 
me?” 

“I do — I do,” answered Mr. Torrens. 

“And you perceive that I have full confidence 
in you,” added the widow. 

Mr. Torrens rose and paced the room for a few 
minutes. He was deliberating within himself 
whether he should repose an equal trust in Mrs. 
Slingsby; and he decided upon doing so. She saw 
what was passing in his mind, and remained silent, 
confident as to the result. 

“My dear madam,” he said, resuming his sent, 
“ I will at once admit to you that {Sir Henry Cour- 
tenay is indeed no more,” 

The lady heaid him with breathless attention; 
lor though she was fully prepared for the avowal, 
yet when it came it sounded so awfully— so omi- 
nously, that she received it with emotions of terror 
and dismay. 

“ It is indeed too true,” continued Torrens : “ but 
think not for a moment that I am a murderer ! 
No— no; bgd as I may be— as I know myself to be, 
in fine — I could not perpetrate such a deed as that. 
A strange and wonderful combination of cii cum- 
stances led to the shocking catastrophe. Listen — 
and I will tell you all,” 

Mr. Toriens then related every incident of the 
preceding evening, suppressing only that portion of 
the tale which involved the fact of his seivant John 
Jeffreys being acquainted with the occurrence, and 
having lent his aid in disposing of the body. This 
circumstance he concealed through that inherent 
aversion which man ever has to confess that he is 
in the power of any one ; and he made it appear, by 
Ins own story, that, unassisted, he had huned the 
coipse. 

At first Mrs. Slingsby was incredulous lelativc to 
the version of the muider which she heard. She 
thought that Toriens was himself the perpetrator 
of the act; but when lie declared how cruelly the 
robbery of his money had embarrassed him, and 
when she reflected that there really could have 
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been no reason urgent or sfciong enough to induce 
him to make away with the baronet, she ended by 
fully believing his nanative. 

“ Then lie is indeed no more ! ” she exclaimed. 
“ Bat, my God ! what will bo thought of his disap- 
pearance ? — and will not those enquiries, which I so 
much dread, be made ? ” 

“ As no* suspicion can possibly fall upon either 
yourself or me,” lespondcd Mr. Torrens, “ it is far 
from likely that any such enquiries will he insti- 
tuted. No — you need not he alarmed on that head, 
my dear madam. I should rather bo inclined to 
entertain apprehensions for the success of your own 
scheme of the forgery,” ho added, after a mo- 

ment’s pause. 

“ No danger can possibly attend that undertak- 
ing,” said Mrs, Slmgsby. “ The baionet stated at 
the bankers’ that he should give mo the cheque yes- 
terday ; and it will bo paid xn a moment, even if 
they have already hoaid of lus disappearance, which 
is scarcely probable, because tlio fears excited by 
that fact have not as yet become so strong as to lead 
to the suspicion that ho has indeed met with foul 
play.” 

“You aie, then, confident of being enabled to 
counterfeit las handwriting successfully 5 ” asked 
Mr. Tonens. 

“Beyond all possibility of doubt,” replied the widow. 
“ And shall you want my assistance ? ” inquired 
Toirons, thinking how he could start a pretext for 
claiming a portion of the expected proceeds of the 
nefanous plan. 

“ Listen to me,” said Mrs. Slmgsby, after a fow 
moments’ deliberation, and now speaking as if she 
had finally come to a settled resolution on a parti- 
cular point, which she had been revolving in her 
mind almost ever since Mr. Torrens entered the 
room : “ I have something to piopose to you which 
regards us both, and winch may suit yoursedf as 
well as it would suit me. You are involved 14 em- 
barrassments ? ” 

“ I am indeed,” replied. Mr. Torrens, now awaiting 
in breathless suspense the coming explanation, which, 
by the leading question just put, appeared to relate 
to some scheme for relieving him of his difficulties. 

“ And those embarrassments are very serious?” 
continued the widow. 

“ Bo serious that they are insurmountable, as far j 
as I can see at present,” was the response. 

“ Then you fear executions — arrest — prison —and 
all the usual ordeal of an insolvent debtor?” asked 
the lady. 

“ Just so : and sooner than enter on that ordeal, 

I would commit suicide,” rejoined Mr. Torrens. 

“ The alternates e I have to propose to you is not 
qilite so seiious nor alummg as that,” resumed 
Mrs. Slingsby. “ I have shown you that I can put 
myself in possession of two thousand pounds to- 
morrow morning : will that sum 1 elievc you com- 
pletely from your difficulties ? ” 

“ And enable me to carry out those speculations 
which must produce a large fortune,” answered 
Torrens. 

“ Then those two thousand pounds are at your 
disposal, on one condition,” said Mrs. Slmgsby. 

“And that condition?” gasped Mr. Tomms^in 
mingled joy and suspense. 

“ Is that you marry me,” returned Mrs. Slings' y f 
as calmly as if she were making a bargain of a very 
ordinary nature. 


“Many youl” exclaimed her companion, quite 
unprepared for this pioposal. 

“ Yes — marry me,” repeated the widow. <c You 
want money to save you from ruin — I want a 
husband to screen me from disgrace. You are in- 
volved m pecuniary troubles — 1 am m a way to be- 
come a mother. I can save your person from a 
gaol — }ou can save my character fiom dishonour.” 

“ The arrangement is indeed an equitable one,” 
said Mr. Torrens, not without the least scintillation 
of satire in Ills remaik : “ but I sec one fatal ob- 
jection.” 

“ And that is your daughter Rosamond, ” ob- 
served Mrs. Slmgsby. “ Suioly the whim — the aver- 
sion — or the phantasy of a gnl will not induce you 
to reject a pioposal which will save you from ruin 
and imprisonment 5 ” 

And yet, what could I say to her? how could I 
explain my conduct ? what would she think, after 
all she knows of you ? ” demanded Mr. Torrens. 

“ She has not the power to present the match ; 
and that is the principal point in the matter,” re- 
turned Mrs. Slingsby coolly, “ You may as well 
urge as an objection that Clarence Villiers, my ne- 
phew, is your son-in-law ; but I am not so foolish 
as to be alarmed at such scruples, and you must 
have seen too much of the woild to allow yourself 
to be irretrievably ruined for the sake of a few idle 
punctilios. Give me your decision at onco— -aye or 
nay. If it be the former, the mariiago may be cele- 
brated by special license to-morrow' evening ; if it 
be the latter, there is at onco an end of the busi- 
ness, and we need not be the less good friends.” 

“ You regard the whole proposition, then, entirely 
as a matter of business,” said Mr. Torrens. “ Well 
— that is indeed the way to look at it. Of course, if 
w r e strike a bargain and unite our foi tunes, we shall 
require only one establishment. Will you break up 
this m Old Burlington Sheet, and be contented to 
dwell at my Cottage ? ” 

f< Certainly,” was the reply. “The sale of my 
furniture will pay my debts, and perhaps leave a 
surplus : at all events we shall have the two thou- 
sand pounds clear.” 

“ And that sum you will place in my hands to- 
morrow morning 5 ” said Mr.Torrens interrogatively. 

“ No— to-morrow evening, after the ceremony,” 
responded the widow. 

“ Then we cannot trust each other ? ” continued 
Mr. Torrens. 

“ I think we should act prudently to adopt as 
many mutual precautions as possible, ’’observed Mrs. 
Slmgsby coolly. 

“ Gh anted ’• ” exclaimed Mr. Torrens. “And what 
guarantee have I that, when once the indissoluble 
knot shall have been tied, you will hand me over 
the promised sum ? ” 

“ Simply the fact that I do not wish to marry a 
man who will be the next morning conveyed away 
to a prison.” 

“ That is a mere assertion, and no security,” re- 
monstrated Mr. Torrens ; “ we are talking the mat- 
ter over in a purely business-like sense. Now, as 
far as I can sec, the advantages will be all on your 
side. If you happen to he in debt, you vnll have a 
husband on whose personyour creditors will pounce 
instead of on your own ; and, at all events, as you 
are with child, vou will have a person whom you can 
repiesent as the legitimate father of the expected 
offspring.” 
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“ I will tell you liow the business can be ma- 
naged,’* said Mrs. Slingsby, after a pause. “A 
thought has struck me 1 I will lodge the money in 
the hands of a very respectable solicitor whom* I 
know, and you can accompany me to his office for 
the purpose. In his keeping shall it remain, with 
the understanding that it is to be paid to you on 
your becoming my husband.” 

“ Good ! ” observed Mr. Torrens. “ Who is the 
solicitor ? ” 

“ Mr. Howard,” was the answer. 

“ I know him, and have no objection to him as 
the agent in the business. I think we have now 
got over all obstacles in that respect. A difficult 
task will it however prove to ine to prepare my 
daughter this evening for the step which I am to 
take to-morrow.” 

“ Oh ! I have no doubt you will succeed,” said 
Mrs. Slingsby: “it would be indeed hard if a father 
could not overcome, with his reasoning, the objec- 
tions of bis own child.” 

“ I must do my best/* observed Torrens, rising. 

“ At what hour to-morrow shall I call to accom- 
pany you to the lawyer’s? ” 

“ At about twelve. I shall go to the bank between 
ten and eleven ; and you can in the meantime obtain 
the marriage-license.” 

“ It shall be done,” returned Mr. Torrens. “ The 
ceremony will bo performed here ?” he added inter- 
rogatively. 

“ Yes— at seven o’clock in the evening. I will 
make arrangements with two ladies whom I know, 
to be bridesmaids, and Dr. Wagtail will give me 
away. After the ceremony we will repair to Tor- 
rens Cottage.” 

Thus, calmly and deliberately, w T as settled tho 
solemn covenant between the man who had sold his 
daughter’s virtue and the licentious woman who 
was now prepared to commit a forgery 1 

And the worthy pair separated, Mr. Torrens hav- 
ing embraced his intended wife, because he con- 
sidered a kiss to be as it were the seal o f the bargain 
just concluded, and also because Mrs. Slingsby by 
her manner appeared to invite the salutation. j 


CHAPTER LXXXL 

ROSAMOND AT HOME. 

We shall follow Mr. Torrens homeward, and see 
how he acquitted himself of the disagreeable and 
difficult task of breaking his matrimonal intentions 
to his daughter, the fair but ruined Rosamond. 

It was past nine o’clock in the evening when he 
reached the cottage ; and Rosamond, with a charm- 
ing filial solicitude to render her paient’s home as 
comfortable as possible, had superintended the 
preparations for supper. Exercising a command, 
too, over the sad feelings which filled her bosom, 
and invoking resignation with Christian fortitude 
to her aid, she even manifested a species of cheer- 
fulness as she opened the front-door at the sound 
of his well-known knock. But, alas I it was not 
the innocent — artless cheerfulness of other days : 
— it was merely the struggle of the moon-beam to 
pierce the mass of dark ana menacing clouds ! 

And now behold the father and daughter seated 
at the supper-table — that repast which the care of 


Rosamond had endeavoured to render as agreeable 
as possible, but which was disposed of hastily and 
without appetite on either side. 

At length, when the things were cleared away 
and Mr. Torrens had fortified his courage with 
sundry glasses of wine, he prepared to enter on the 
grave and important subject which occupied his 
mind. « 

“Rosamond, my love,” he said, speaking in as 
kind a tone as it was possible for his nature to as- 
sume, “I have something to communicate to yon, 
and shall be glad if you will hear me calmly and 
without excitement. I have this evening seen Mrs. 
Slmgsby.” 

“ That woman !” exclaimed the daughter, start- 
ing. “ Oh ! I had hoped that her name would no 
more be mentioned in this house.” 

“ I begged of you not to give way to excitement 
—I warned you to be reasonable,” said Mr. Torrens 
severely. “ Surely you can accord me your atten- 
tion when I am anxious to discouise with you on 
matters of importance ?” 

“Paidon me, dearest father — and, oh! do not 
blame nor reproach me if I manifest a very natural 
initability — a loathing — an abhorrence ” 

She could say no more, but burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Mr„Torrens suffered her to give full vent to hei 
emotions; for he knew that the re-action would 
produce comparative calmness. 

“Rosamond,” he at length said, “you can be 
reasonable when you choose — and I do hope that 
you have sufficient confidence in your father to ac- 
cord him your attention and to believe what he may 
state to you. Listen then — and rest assured that 
I should never take the part of any one against my 
own daughter. I have seen Mrs. Slingsby.” 

Rosamond gave a convulsive start; but her father, 
appearing not to observe it, proceeded. 

“ It struck me,” he continued, “ that she would 
never have had the presumption and impudence to 
call here this morning, if she were really as guilty 
as you supposed her to bo. I therefore deemed it 
an act of justice to ascertain the nature of those 
explanations which she proffered in this i oom, and 
winch your presence cut short. With that object 
in view, I proceeded to hoi abode; and she assured 
me that she was entirely innocent of any connivance 
in the atrocity perpetrated by Sir Henry Courte- 
nay ” 

“ Innocent ! ” almost shrieked Rosamond. “ Oh t 
my dear father, you know nob how specious — how 
plausible that woman can be when she chooses; and 
it has suited her purpose to be so with you. But be 
not deceived ” 

“Do you imagine that I am not old enough and 
sufficiently expenenced to discriminate between sin- 
cerity and duplicity ? ” demanded Mr. Torrens. “ I 
tell you, Rosamond, that you wrong Mrs. Slingsby — 
that your suspicions are most injurious ! Reflect — 
consider before you thus condemn ! You overheard a 
few words which immediately threw you into a state 
of such excitement that your imagination tortured 
all the subsequent discourse into an evidence of 
guilt on the part of a lady who is deeply attached to 
you — who loves you as if she were your own mo- 
ther — and who will die of grief if you continue thus 
to misjudge her. Yes, Rosamond.— Mrs. Slingsby 
has declared that she will put a period to her ex- 
istence if you persist in your present belief ! She 
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accuses you of ingratitude towards her, after all her I 
affectionate kindness in your behalf; and, should 
she carry her dreadful threat into execution — which 
T much fear, for she seems literally distracted — her 
blood will be upon your head ’ ” 

“ Merciful heavens 1 ” exclaimed Rosamond, ap- 
palled by this temble announcement. “But if I 
cannot command my own convictions ? ” she added 
hastily. 

‘ You must cherish a Christian spirit — you must 
be less prompt m forming opinions — less ready to 
arrive at those convictions which you represent to 
be uncontrollable, 5 said Mr. Torrens, endeavouring 
to bewilder his daughter, and thereby lender her 
^spirit ductile and her mind pliant, so that he might 
manage both as he pleased. “ So far from nourish- 
ing malignity against Mrs. Slmgsby, you should 
seek consolation with her ; for your own mother is 
not here to console you ! ” 

“ G-od be thanked that my mother is not here to 
witness my disgrace ! ” ejaculated Rosamond, clasp- 
ing her hands fervently. 

“ For the sake of my daughters I was wrong — yes, 
I was wrong not to have married again,” said Mr. 
Torrens, as if musing to himself. “ I should have 
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given a protectress to my children — a lady who would 
have been a second mother to them ; and then all 
this would not have occurred ! But it is not yet too 
late to ensure your future welfare, Rosamond, by 
those means,” he added, turning towards his daugh- 
ter, who had listened with sm pi lse to her father's 
previous observations; “and in accomplishing that 
aim, I may at the same time affoid a convincing 
proof to a desening, wrongly-suspected, and mis- 
judged woman of my own esteem, and inferentially 
of your regret at the calumniatory sentiments you 
have cheiislied concerning her.” 

“My dear father — I do not understand you I” 
ciied Rosamond, a dreadful suspicion weighing on 
her mind ; and which, nevertheless, seemed so wild 
and lidiculous — so utteily impossible to be well- 
founded, that she fancied she had not rightly com- 
prehended the sentiments of her parent. 

“lam thinking how I can best ensure your welfare 
and happiness, Rosamond,” he said, “bygivingyou 
a substitute for that maternal piotectress whom 
you have lost — one who will be a companion and a 
! friend to you •” 

| “ Father 1 ” exclaimed Rosamond, horrified at tlie 

| idea of having a step-mother, and trembling with 
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mdesei ibable alaims lest she had indeed too well 
read her sire’s intentions respecting the one whom 
ho proposed to invest with that authority. 

“Will you hear me with calmness? — will you 
subdue this excitement, which amounts to anunduti- 
fal aversion to all I am projecting for your sake? ” 
demanded Mr. Torrens, again assuming a seveie 
tone : then, perceiving that his daughter was dis- 
mayed by his manner, he hastily added, as if de- 
termined at once to put an end to a painful scene, 
“ If I have consulted you, Rosamond, on the step 
that I propose to take, it was because I deemed you 
So nsihle and reasonable enough to meiit that proof 
of confidence on my part, and obedient enough to 
submit becomingly to the dictates of my superior 
wisdom and experience. Know, then, that it is ray 
intention to marry again — for your sale — and that 
my inclinations, as well as my interests, induce me 
to fix my choice upon Mrs. Slingsby.” 

Rosamond uttered not a word, but fell back sense- 
less in her chair. 

“ Obstinate tool f ” muttered Torrens between his 
teeth, as lie hastened forward to save her fiom slip 
ping off on the fonder. “ Rut 1 will neither argue 
i nor consult any more — I will command, where I 
| wish to be obeyed.” 

He applied a scent-bottle to her nostrils ; and she 
I soon gave signs of returning animation. Opening 
| her eyes, she glanced wildly at her father, as if to 
I interrogate him whether that were really true which 
appeared to have been haunting her like a horrid 
dicam. 

“ Father — father,” she murmured, grasping his 
hands; “ you will not — no, yon will not do what 
you have said ! Oh l I implore yon — I conjure — 
sacrifice not your own happiness and mine at the 
same instant l I was not mistaken in one syllable 
that 1 overheard between that woman and that man 
—and their discourse filled me with honor. She is 
his paramour, father — she is in a way to become a 
mother ” 

w Silence, daughter i ” cried Mr. Torrens, sternly. 
“ And now listen to me, while I make you ac- 
quainted with nn commands* Not only isit my in- 
tention to marry Mr--. Slingsby, but I desne that 
yon will treat her with respect — if not with affec- 
tion. And as you value my love and the continuance 
uf my kindness, jou will observe these instructions, 
if any thing more be wanting to induce you to com- 
ply with my desire, that additional argument will, 
perhaps, be found in the fact that if I do not marry 
Mrs. Slingsby, I shall be ruined — utterly undone — 
my pioperty wrested from.me — my person conveyed 
| to a prison — and you thrust out, houseless and pen- 

j niiess, into the wide world, without a soul to pro- 
' leet oi* befriend you. Now I have told you all— and 
< it is for you to decide whether your piejudices shall 
i prevail against my most substantial interests.” 

; Rosamond was astounded at the words which 
met her ears ,* and she knew not how to reply. 

For a few moments she stood gas mg vacantly 
upon her lather’s countenance, as if to read thereon 
a continuation of words, the import of which seemed 
terrible to be true: then, probably experiencing 
the necessity of seeking the solitude of her own 
chamber for the puipose of giving vent to the over- 
flowing fulness of her heart’s emotions, she hurried 
from the room# 

Poor friendless girl I dreadful was the position in 
which she found hersel f placed! Qh l why were 


not Clarence and Adelais near to console her— to 
receive her beneath their piotccting influence ? 
Alas ! she would not have dared to face them, even 
wore they in the metropolis at the time; for she 
could not have revealed to them her dishonour — 
Oh! no, she would sooner have died ! 

Throwing herself on a seat in the privacy of her 
bed-chamber, she burst into tears, and gave vent to 
her anguish in heart-rending sobs. 

An hour passed — and still she thought not of re- 
tiring to rest ; — she was m a state of utter despair ! 

She heard her father ascend to his chamber : but 
this circumstance reminded her not that the usual 
hour when she herself sought her couch had gone by. 

Suddenly she was aroused from the deep leverie 
of woe that had succeeded the violent outburst of 
her anguish, by the movement of the handle of the 
door, as if some one were about to enter her room. 

She started and listened, the bed being between 
the place where she was and the door, so that she 
could not see the latter. 

Yes — some one was indeed entering the chamber. 

With a faint scream she darted forward, and be- 
held a man in the act of closing the door behind 
him. 

The intruder was Jeffreys, the recently-lured 
servant. 

“V| nit has brought you hither, John ?” enquired 
Rosamond, in hasty and anxious tone — for she feared 
lest something had happened to her father. 

“ Nothink but your own beautiful self, Miss,” 
answered the ruffian, advancing towards her as well 
as he was able — for lie was much intoxicated. 

“ Begone l” cried Rosamond, her whole conn te- 
; nance becoming suddenly crimson with indignation. 
“ Begone, I say — and to-morrow my father will 
know how to punish this insolence.” 

“ Your father. Miss, won’t do no such a thing,” 
returned Jeffreys; “and it’ll be all the worse for 
you if you holler. I know a many things that 
would n’t render it safe for master to quanel with 
me. So gh e me a kiss ” 

“Villain!” exclaimed Rosamond, bursting into 
tears • “ how dare you thus insult me ? Leave the 
loom — or I alarm the house at any risk ! — and she 
rushed towards the bell -pull. 

“ None of that nonsense, Miss — or I'll hang your 
father, as sure as you're alive said Jeffreys, placing 
his back to the door, folding his arms, and surveying 
Rosamond with the insolence of a licentious, 
drunken bully. 

“Hang my father!” repeated the unhappy girl, 
staggering back and sinking into a chair— for so 
many dreadful things had recently occurred, that her 
mind was mote attuned to give immediate credence 
to evil than to receive good tidings. 

“Yes, by jingo !” said Jeffreys : “ I can hang him 
any day I like. But what ’s more, I know pretty 
well all that ’s happened to you. I did n’t listen for 
notlunk at the parlour door this morning when that 
Mrs. Bmgsby or Btmgsby, or whatever her name is, 
was aero,” 

“ My God ! my God ! ” murmured Rosamond, press- 
ing her hands to her brow with all her might — for 
she felt as if she were going mad. 

* Now do n’t take on so, Miss,” said J effreys : 
“ I ’in sure I did n’t mean to wex you like that But 
’he fact is I ’ve took a great fancy tc you : and if so 
oe I let out that your father did draw a knif across 
Hie throat of that baronet which come here last 
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night, and which I s’pose was the same you spoke 
of this morning to Mrs. Bingsby ” 

“ Monster > ” shrieked Rosamond, in a shrill, pene- 
trating tone — for she was unable any longer to 
subdue the hornble emotions which racked and 
tortured her, goading her almost to madness. 

In another instant Mi. Toirens was heard to rush 
from his chamber — a moment more, and he forced 
ms way into his daughter’s room, bulling the villain 
Jeffreys forward with the violence exerted m dashing 
open the aoor. 

“ Father — dear father ! ” exclaimed Rosamond, 
spiingmg into his arms; “ save me — save me from 
that monster, who has told mo such dreadful — 
dreadful things I ” jt 

“ Be calm, Rosamond,” said Mr. Toirens in a tow 
and hoarse tone ; “ or you w ill alarm the other ser- 
vant. Jeffreys,” ho added, turning towards the 
fellow who was swaying himself backwards and 
forwards, m the middle of the room, m that vain 
attempt to appear sober so often mado by drunken 
men, “ how dare you to intrude here ? But follow 
mo— I must speak to you alone.” 

“ Father — one word,” said Rosamond, in a voice 
indicative of deep feeling. “ This man uttered a 
frightful accusation against you — Oh ! an accusation 
so terrible that my blood curdles ” 

‘‘Nonsense, Rosamond 1 ” intei rupted Mr. Torrens, 
cruelly agitated : “you sec that he lias taken a drop 
too much — ho is a good well meaning fellow— and 
will bo very sorry m the morning ” 

“ Sorry I why the devil should I bo sorry ?” cried 
Jeffieys, with the dogged insolence of inebriation. 
“ I do n’t know what I J ve got to bo soiry for ’’ 

“ Come, conic,” said Mr. Torrens, gently pushing 
his daughter aside, and appioaclung the man-servant 
m a coaxing, conciliatory way ; “ this is carrying the 
thing too far, John ” 

“ Well-well, we can talk it over in the morning, 
Miss — and I dare say we shall make matters right 
enough together,” stammered the drunken hind, as 
he allowed himself to he led away from the chamber 
by Mr. Torrens. “You’re a pretty gal — and if I 
said anytliink amiss ” 

The almost maddened father hurried him over the 
threshold, and Rosamond hastened to secure the 
door behind them both. 

Then Hinging herself into a chair, she exclaimed 
“My God ! what horrorg have mot my ears this night! 
Misfortunes — crimes— woes — fears — outi ages have 
entered the house, like an army carrying desolation 
along 'with it 1 But ray father — a murderer — Oh ! 
heavens — no — no — it cannot be! And yet that dread 

accusation — so cool — so systematic mv God ! my 

God!” 

And she wept as if her heart would break. 

From this painful— or rather most agonising 
condition of mind, she was aroused by a low knock at 
her door ; and, in answer to her question who was 
there, the voice of her father replied. 

She hastened to admit him' ; — but, as he entered, 
she started back, appalled by the ghastliness of Ins 
countenance, every lineament of which denoted hor- 
ror and fearful emotions. 

“Father, tell me all — keep me not in suspense — 
lot mo know the worst V* exclaimed Rosamond, 
clasping her hands in an imploring manner. “ Dread- 
ful things have happened, I am sure— and my biam 
is reeling, maddening ! ” 

et Daughter,” said Mr. Torrens, taking her hand, 
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“ } ou arnst raid \ou itiail Inow the worst now — for 
I find that the miscreant Jeffreys has indeed told 
you too much for mo to attempt to conceal the 
tiuth ” 

“Just heavens! my father — stained with blood — 
the blood of a engeancc on account of his dishonoured 
daughter;” said Rosamond, speaking in broken 
sentences and with hystencal excitement, while her 
eyes were fixed intently and with a fearfully wild 
expression upon the haggard countenance of her 
sire. 

“No — not so, Rosamond,” answered Mr. Torrens 
emphatically. “ Sit down— tlieie — and try and com- 
pose yourself for a few moments, while I give you 
an explanation which ciicumstances have rendered 
imperative.” 

The wi etched gill suffered herself to he placed 
on a seat : her father then chew another chair close 
to the one which she occupied — and, leaning with 
folded arms over the back of it, ho continued in these 
| terms : — 

i *“ Last night — after you had retired to your room— 
Sir Ileury Courtenay called. Yes — he dared to visit 
the house into which such dishonour and so much 
misery had been brought by his means. But he came 
to offer cvoiy possible atonement which it was in 
his power to make ; and then I ascended to your 
room — here — to make you aware of Ins presence in 
the parlour below and of the proposals which I hod 
received. But I found you in a state of mind too 
profoundly excited to bear the announcement— I 
lemained with you to console and tranquillise you — 
and, when I saw that you were gi owing more calm, I 
retraced my way down stairs. Merciful heavens ! 
what a spectacle then met my eyes ! ” 

And Mr. Tonens, liaung mtioduced his fearful 
history by this deceptive and well coloured preface, 
proceeded to narrate the facts of the muider pi»>- 
cisoly as they had really occurred, — not forgetting to 
mention the robbery of a sum of money which he 
had left on the table. Ho then explained the part 
which John Jeffreys had subsequently performed m 
the occurrences of the proceeding night ; and he 
wound up in the following manner : — 

“ Thus you peiceive, dear Rosamond, how a fearful 
combination of circumstances would fix dark ami 
dreadful suspicions on me, were this tragedy to he 
bi ought to light. And now, too, you can understand 
how that miscieant Jeffreys dared to presume upon 
his knowledge of the shocking event — how, believing 
mo to be completely in his power, he fancied that 
I dared not defend my own daughter from his licen- 
tious ruffianism. And, more than all this, Rosa- 
mond — Mrs. Slingsby holds mo also beneath the rod 
of terrorism! For she knew that the baronet came 
hither last night— she knew also that he did not 
return — and I was compelled to reveal to her the 
whole truth, even as circumstances have now forced 
me to reveal it to you, And this is the secret of my 
intended marriage with her— a marriage that will 
take place to-morrow, and into which she has coerced 
me ! Thus, Rosamond, if you ever loved and if you 
still love your unhappy father— pity him, pity him— 
but do not reproach him— nor aggravate his grief 
and his mental anguish by thought or deed on your 
part ! ” 

So ingeniously had Mr. Torrens blended truth 
and fiction m his nui native, to v, mk upon the feel- 
ings of his daughter, — so artfully had he combined 
and explained the various incidents in oidui tore- 
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present himself as the victim of cruel circumstances 
— that the generGus-minded Rosamond felt the 
deepest commiseration and sympathy on behalf of 
her father rapidly taking possession of her soul. 

« My dearest parent, 0 she said, " I crave your 
pardon — I implore your forgiveness, for having 
wronged you by the most unjust — the most horrible 
suspicions! But the conduct of that man Jeffreys 
‘—his awful accusation — the reluctance you ap- 
peared to exhibit in. dealing summarily with him, 
when you entered the room the first time this night, 
—all these things operated powci fully upon my 
mind, which has been attenuated by so many dread- 
ful shocks within the last ten or twelve days ! 
Alas ! what sorrows have overtaken us — what perils 
environ us ! Let us fly from tins neighbourhood, 

dear father— let us leave England ” 

“It is impossible, Rosamond !” interrupted Mr. 
Torrens hastily, “ I had myself thought of that 
means of ensuring personal safety : but I abandoned 
the idea almost as soon as formed— for it was better 
to stay here, surrounded by danger, yet having bread 
to eat, than seek a foreign clime to starve ! ” 

" We can woik, dear father — we can toil for our 
livelihood 1 But, no — never should you be reduced 
to such a painful necessity, so long as your daughter 
has health and strength to labour for our mutual 
support!” exclaimed the excellent-Leaited girl. 
"Oh! let us fly— let us quit this country— let us 
repair to France ! I have some few accomplishments 
— drawing — music — a knowledge of all the branches ! 
of needle-woik; and it will be hard indeed if I can- 
not earn enough to procure us bread.” 

" No— no, Rosamond — it cannot bo ! ” said Mr. 
Torrens, tears now trickling down his cheeks— for 
the better he became acquainted with the admirable 
traits of his daughter’s character — traits which ad- 
versity, misfortune, and danger now developed — the 
more bitterly did Ins heart smite him for the awful 
treachery he had perpetrated with regard to her. 

"And therefore is it impossible?” she asked. 

“ Consider, my dear father, by what circumstances 
you are now surrounded. On one side is Jeffreys 
whom you dare not offend — whom you cannot dis- 
charge — and from whose ruffianism your daughter 
is not safe. On the other side, is this marriage with 
Mrs. Slingsby — a marriage which I now perceive to 
be forced upon you— a marriage that will bring into 
this house a peison whom neither of us can ever 
lore or respect ! ” 

“ Enough ! enough ! Rosamond,” exclaimed Mr. 
Torrens : " all these sad things — these dangers and 
these sacrifices — have become interwoven with the 
destiny which it is mine to fulfil ; and I must pur- 
sue my painful course— follow on my sad career, in 
the best manner that I may. I cannot risk starva- 
tion in a foreign land— I could not support an ex- 
istence maintained by the toils of my daughter. 
Besides, I am confident of being able to realise a 
fortune by my speculations in this neighbourhood. 
Here, then, must I remain. And now, Rosamond, 
it remains for you to decide whether you will re- 
ceive the mother-in-law whom imperious circum- 
stances force upon you — or whether you will abandon 
your father 1” 

"Never, never will I leave you I” cxied the affec- 
tionate girl, throwing her arms around her parent’s 
aeck, and embracing bim tenderly. 

The interview— -the painful interview between 
the father and his child then terminated. The 


foimer retired to his own apaitment, a pray to 
feelings of the most harrowing natuie; and, the 
latter sought her couch, to which slumber was 
brought through sheer exhaustion. 

But tie horrois of the early portion of the night 
were perpetuated in her dreams 1 


CHAPTER LXXX1I. 

THE FORGED CHEQUE. 

| Oh ! wliat a strange, and, at the same time, what a 
wondrous world is this in which we live ; — and how 
marvellous is human progress ! The utmost at- 
tainments effected by the wisdom of our ancestors 
were but ignorance and short-sightedness com- 
pared with the knowledge of the present day. An- 
tiquity had its grand intellects and its sublime 
geniuses ; but it furnished not the same abundance 
of materials to act upon as is afforded by the dis- 
coveries and likewise by the spirit of this age l 

But are we proportionately happier, on this ac- 
count, than were our forefatheis ? Is the working- 
man, for instance, moie prosperous, more comfoit- 
able, moie enviable as to his condition, than the 
aboriginal Briton who lived in a cave or the hollow 
of a tree, and who painted his body to protect it 
against the cold ? 

'With all our prospeiity — with all the grandeur, 
the glitter, and the refinement of our civilisation — 
with ail our moralising institutions and our love of 
social order and mental improvement, we yet find 
the national heart devoured, tortured, and preyed 
upon by that undying serpent — Pauperism ! 

Yes : the millions are not so happy, so prosper- 
ous, or so comfortable as they ought to be ; — for 
they are compelled to gnaw the tares of civilisation’s 
field, while the proud and heartless oligaichy self- 
appropriate the corn ! 

Proud and heartless, imieed, are the rulers and 
the mighty ones of this land ; and if the millions 
remain passive and patient, that pude and that 
heartlessness will grow, the one more despotic and 
the other more selfish. 

If was but a few days ago that we marked two 
distinct articles in the morning newspapers, which 
formed a contrast fearfully significant m its evidence 
of the pride and the heartlessness which we abomi- 
nate on the one hand, and of the distress and suf- 
fering which we so deeply deplore on the other. 

One of these articles consisted but of four lines : 
the other occupied nearly two columns. 

The first stated as laconically as possible that 
bread had risen to thii teen-pence the quartern loaf, 
and recorded a rapidly-disposed of regret that pro- 
visions should be so dear, on account of the poor. 
The second gave a laboured, fulsome, and tediously 
wire-drawn narrative of " Her Majesty’s State Ball.” 

Thus the misery endured by millions in conse- 
quence of dearness and scarcity, is a trivial matter 
deserving only of four lines ,* whereas the trumpery 
nonsense and childish tom-foolery of a royal dance 
are deemed of sufficient importance to meat nearly 
two columns f 

Oh ! instead of giving balls and splendid enter- 
tainments at such a time, if the Sovereign of this 
land were to say to the people, “Ye are starving, 
and it makes mv heart bleed to think that from 
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your very vitals arc wrung the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds which are wasted by myself and 
the other members of the Royal Family on our 
frivolities, our whims, our caprices, and our wanton 
extravagances : therefore will I give ye back one 
half of the‘enormous income which I have hitherto 
enjoyed, in the full confidence that my example | 
will be imitated by many others who prey upon I 
you;” — did the Sovereign thus speak to the nation, ] 
the nation would be justly proud of its Sovereign; 
and yet this Sovereign would only be performing a 
duty dictated by humanity and common justice. 

What would be thought of the father of a family 
who feasted on turtle and venison, accompanied by 
generous wines, every day, while his children were 
thrust into the cold, humid cellar, to devour a 
mouldy crust and drink water ? 

Yet the Sovereign delights in the attribute of a 
general and comprehensive paternal solicitude in 
the welfare of the people : but it is an attribute 
which exists only in the imaginations of grovelling 
courtiers or lick-spittle historians. I 

Royalty and Aristocracy are intensely— necessa- 
lily — and thoroughly selfish : and as for any anxiety 
on behalf of the toiling and suffering millions, the 
idea is absurd — the notion is a mere delusion — the 
assertion that such a feeling exists, is a lie — a mon- 
strous, wicked, atrocious lie ! 

There is more of the milk of human kindness m 
a single cottage than in all the palaces of Europe 
taken together. 

There is more true philanthropy in one poor 
man’s hovel, than in a thousand mansions of the 
great and wealthy m the fashionable quarters of 
London. 

Oh ! if the father or the mother can dance and be 
glad while the children are famishing, the sooner 
all ties are severed between such worthless parents 
and such an oppressed and outraged offspung, the 
oetter l 

Nero danced and sang on the summit of a tower 
at the spectacle presented to his eyes by burning 
Rome; — and festivity and rejoicing reign m our 
English palaces, at a moment when scarcity menaces 
the land with famine and its invariable attendant — 
pestilence l 

People of England ! ye now understand how 
much sympathy ye may expect on the part of those 
who derive all their wealth from the sweat of your 
brow ! 

People of Ireland ! ye now comprehend how 
much pity your starving condition excites on the 
part of your rulers ! 

People of Scotland ! ye now perceive how worthy 
the great ones of the realm are of your adulation 1 

Rut it is sickening, as it is sorrowful, to dwell on 
this subject. Some of our readers may perhaps 
ask us wherefore we broach it at all? We will 
reply by means of a few questions. Is not every 
individual member of a society interested in the 
welfare of that society ? or ought he not at least to 
he so? Is he not justified in denouncing the errors 
or the downright turpitude of the magistrates whom 
that society has chosen to govern it, and who derive 
their power only from its goodwill and pleasure? 
or is it not indeed his duty to proclaim those eirois 
and that turpitude ? Should not this duty bo per- 
formed, even if it be unpleasant ? and can we ever 
hope to amelioriate our condition, unless we expose 
the abuses which oppress, degrade, and demoralise us ? 


Oh I let no one rashly and in a random manner 
say that he cares nothing about politics ! Such an 
assertion denotes a wilful disregard not only of his 
neighbour’s interests, but also of his own. Were all 
men to entertain such an indifference, the people 
would be the veriest slaves that an unrestrained 
despotism and an unwatched tyranny could render 
them. It is as necessary for the industrious classes 
to protect their rights and privileges by zealously 
guarding them, as to adopt piecautions to save their 
houses from fire. 

One word more. It is a common saying, and as 
absurd as it is common — “ Oh ! women have no 
right to meddle in politics.” Women, on the con- 
trary, have as much right as “the lords of the 
creation” to exhibit an interest in the systems and 
| institutions by which they are governed. For the 
sake of their children, as well as for their own, they 
should assert and exercise that right. It is a la- 
mentable delusion to suppose that the intellect of 
woman is not powerful nor comprehensive enough 
to embrace such considerations. The intellect of 
woman is naturally as strong as that of man ; but 
it has less chances and less opportunities of de- 
veloping its capacity. The masculine study of poli- 
tics would aid the intellect of woman in putting 
forth its strength ; and we hope that the day is gone 
by when the female sex are to be limited to the 
occupations of the drawing-room, the nursery, or the 
kitchen. We do not wish to see women become soldiers 
or sailois, nor to work at severe employment: but 
we are anxious to behold them thinkers as well as 
readers— utilitarians as well as domestic economists. 
And we know of no greater benefit that could be 
conferred on society m general, than that which 
might be derived from the influence of the well 
developed intellect of woman. Her mind is naturally 
better poised than that of man : far-seeing and quick- 
sighted is she ; — a readiness at devising and com- 
bining plans to meet emergencies, is intuitive with 
her. Her judgment is correct— her taste good; — 
and she profits by experience far more usefully than 
does man. Is it not absurd, then— is it not unjust 
— and is it not unwise to deny to woman the right of 
exercising her proper influence in that society of 
which she is the ornament and the delight ? 

Alas ! that there should be such exceptions to the 
general rule of female excellence, as Martha Slingsby, 
— a woman whose principles were thoroughly cor- 
rupt, whose licentious passions were of the most 
devouring, insatiable land, and whose talent for 
wicked combinations and evil plottings was unfor- 
tunately so great \ 

Let us return to this hypocritical and abandoned 
creature, and follow her m the vile scheme which 
now occupies all her attention. 

Having breakfasted at an early hour, she seated 
herself at her desk, whence she drew forth a packet 
of letters received by her at various times from Sir 
Henry Courtenay, and the signatures of which now 
became the objects of her special study. The art 
of counterfeiting the late baronet’s autograph was 
practised by her for nearly half an hour ; for though 
she was already tolerably confident of her ability to 
forge his signatuie most successfully, — as she had 
assured Mr. Torrens, — she nevertheless deemed it 
prudent to render the imitation as peifect as pos- 
sible. 

At last the atrocious deed was accomplished to 
her complete satisfaction ; and a cheque for two 
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thousand pounds lay, diawn in a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like manner, upon her desk l 

She was bold and courageous in the execution of 
plots and the carrying out of deep schemes, — but 
this dark and dangerous crime winch she had just 
perpetrated, caused her to shudder from head to 
foot! Hitherto all her wickedness had been of a 
nature calculated only, if detected, to involve her in 
disgrace, and not m peiil — to ruin her chai actor, 
but not place her life in jeopardy l Now she had 
4 ,aken a step — a bold and desperate step — which at 
once set her on the high road that conducts all those 
■who are found treading iis pathway, to the foot of 
the scaffold I 

Yes — she shrank back and sho trombled violently 
as she rose from the desk whereon the forged cheque 
now lay ; and for a moment she was inclined to seize 
it— to rend it into a thousand peices — and thus to 
dispel at once and in an instant the tremendous 
black cloud of stormy danger which she had diawn 
over her own head. 

But, no — she had courage enough to bo wicked 
and rash ; but she had not strength of mind sufficient 
to bender her prudent. She therefore decided on 
daring all — risking every thing, by the presentation 
of the forged cheque 1 

Having dressed horself in a style of unusual ele- 
gance, she proceeded in a hackney-coach to Lom- 
bard Street, and alighted at the door of the banking- 
house on which the choque was drawn. 

Saying to herself, — “ Now for the aid of all my 
courage I ” — she entered the spacious establishment, 
and advanced towards the counter. 

One of the numerous clerks in attendance in* 
Btantly received the cheque which she handed across 
to him ; — and, as it left her hand, a chill struck to 
her heart— and she would at that moment have 
given worlds to recall it. 

Her composure was now only the effect of utter 
desperation : but so unruffled was her countenance, 
that not a lineament was so changed as to be calcu- 
lated to engender suspicion. 

The clerk took the cheque to the nearest desk 
upon the counter,* and after reading it with more 
than usual attention, as Mrs. Slingsby thought, he 
said, “ This is dated the day before yesterday, madam. 
Have you seen Sir Iienry Courtenay since then ? ” 

“ I have not,” answered Mrs. Slingsby, wondering 
how she was able to speak in a tone so cold and col- 
lected. “I believe,” she added, “that ho is gone 
out of town.” 

“Pardon the question, madam,” observed the 
clerk ; “ but one of his servants "was here last even- 
ing, just befoio closing time, to enquire if we had 
Seen Sir Homy;” then, after a few* moments’ 
pause, he said, “ How will you lm\ e this ? ” 

Immense was the relief suddenly experienced by 
the guilty woman 1 She seemed as if drawn abruptly 
forth from the depths of an ocean in which she had 
been suffocating— di owning. The revulsion of feel- 
ing was so great, that, vy hereas she had been enabled 
to stand without support throughout the few mi- 
nutes of frightful ordeal just passed, she was now 
compelled to cling to the counter, though the clerk 
observed not her emotion. 

Having specified the manner in which she desired 
the amount of the cheque to be paid her, Mrs. 
Slingsby received the pioduee of her crime, and 
quitted the bank. 

Sho was now so astounded at the complete suc- 


cess of her scheme, — although, when able to reflect 
calmly upon it, she had never once doubted the 
issue, — that sho could scarcely believe in its reali- 
zation. Her bram whirled — her heart palpitated 
violently, as she ascended the steps of the hackney- 
coach ; — and its motion, as it rolled away fiom the 
door of the bank, increased the excitement under 
which sho was now 1 aborning. 

On her return to Old Burlington Street, she 
found Mr. Torrens waiting for her, it being nearly 
twelve o’clock — the hour appointed for their v lsit 
to the solicitor. 

The moment sho enteied the drawing-room, Mr. 
Torrens rose from his scat, and advanced towards 
her, his eyes fixed intently upon her countenance. 

In fact Mr. Torrens was deeply anxious to learn 
the lesult of the bold ventuie which Mrs. Slingsby 
was that morning to make. With him it was now a 
matter of pecuniary ruin or salvation ; and ho had 
overcome so many difficulties already,' — stifling his 
own scruples at taking an immodest woman for his 
wife, and reducing his daughter to a belief in the 
necessity of his submitting to this matrimonial ar- 
rangement, — that ho trombled lest some unforeseen 
accident should thwait him just at the moment 
when he appeared to be touching on the goal of 
success. Moreover, he had that nionnng, eie quit- 
ting home, so contiived matters with John Jeffreys 
as to induce this man to leave his sex vice without 
delay; and he had enjoyed the supiemo satisfac- 
tion of seeing that dangerous person leave his house 
eie he himself had set out to keep his appointment 
with Mrs. Slingsby. Thus every thing had pro- 
gressed in accordance with Mr. Torrens’ views mid 
wishes, so far as the picliminanes to his change of 
condition were involved. 

“Well, my dear madam, what tidings?” he 
eageily demanded, as he approached to meet Mrs. 
Slingsby. 

“I have succeeded,” she said, throwing herself 
into a chair. “ But I would not for worlds undergo 
again the same dreadful alternations between acute 
suspense and thrilling joy — cold tremor and feverish 
excitement.” 

“And yet the transaction has given a chai’ming 
glow of animation to your countenance,” observed 
Mr. Torrens, now for the first time inflamed by de- 
sire in respect to the amorous widow whom he was 
shortly to make his wifo. “I have procured the 
license ; and — — ” 

t{ And Hosamond — what of her l ” demanded Mrs. 
Slingsby hastily. 

“ She will receive you with a respectful welcome 
at Torrens Cottage,” was the answer. “ By dint of 
reasoning with her, I overcame all her scruples, 
and rendered her pliant and ductile to our pur- 
poses.” 

*• All progresses well, then,” said Mrs, Slingsby. 
“ Let us now away to Mr. Howard.” 

And to that gentleman’s office did the pair pro- 
ceed. Their business was soon explained to the 
attorney, who manifested no surprise nor any parti- 
cular emotion at the singularity of the transaction ; 
for Mr, Howard was a perfect man of business, 
ready to receive instructions without expressing any 
feelings at all calculated to annoy Ins clients, and 
never indicating a cuiiosity to learn more than those 
clients might choose to confide to lam. 

“ I am to keep tins sum of two thousand pounds 
until such time as Mr, Torrens may claim it in the 
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capacity of your husband ? ” lie said, as coolly and 
quietly as if he were receiving a deposit on the pur- 
chase of an estate. 

“ Exactly so,” answered Mrs. Slingsby. 

“And to-moirow morning, my dear su,” added Mr. 
Torrens, with a smile, “I shall come to claim it.” 

“ Good,” exclaimed Mr. Howard, locking up the 
bank-notes and gold in Ins iron safe. “ I give you 
Joy, Mr. Torrens : Mrs. Slingsby, I wish you all pos- 
sible happiness ” 

Thus speaking, the attorney bowed his clients 
out of the office. 

Mr. Torrens escorted Mis. Slingsby back to Old 
Burlington Street, and then lepaned as last as Ins 
horse and gig would take him to his own dwelling, 
to sit down to an early dinner, and afterwaids diess 
himself for the interesting ceremony of the evening. 

But on his arrival at the Cottage, ho learnt from 
the female seivant.who opened the door, that his 
daughter Rosamond had left homo an hour pio- 
viously. 

“ Left homo ! ” ejaculated Mr. Torrens. u But 
she will return s ” he continued interrogatively. 
u Bid she not say that she would return ?” 

“ Slfe desired me to give you this note, sir,” an- 
swered the domestic. 

Mr. Torrens tore open the letter placed in his 
hands, and lead the following impressive lines: — 

“ Pardon me, deaxest father, for the step which I am now 
hiking; but I cannot— cannot suppoi t the idea of dwelling 
beneath the same roof with that lady who is soon to be my 
mother-m-law. I know that I pionmed not to deseit the 
paternal home . that piomisc was given in sinceuty— though 
maddening lelieehons now lender me incapable of keeping it. 
You aie well uwaie how cl read fully my feelmes have been 
wounded— how cruelly my heai t has been laceuited, dm mg 
the hist lew horns , and I havUki uggled against the violence 
of my gi lef — I have endeavoured to subdue my anguish 
but the occui lenees of last night— the outrage attempted by 
that villain Jeffreys— the lev elation of the teinble seci et 

relative to Sir Henry Courtenay Ohl my dear fethei, a 

mind ten thousand times stronger than that of your unhappy 
daughter could not endure the weight of all tins aggregate 
of misery I Tliexefore, sooner that my presence should ren- 
der my father’s house unhappy, I depart thence, hoping to 
be followed by your blessing ! Gneve not for me, dear 
father— heaven will protect me l From time to time I shall 

wide to you ; and should happier days amve but of that, 

alas! I daie enteitam no hope at pie&ent. To you must I 
leave the painful task of accounting to my dearest, dearest 
sister and her esteemed husband for my absence when you 
see them again. Fai ev, el l— farewell, my beloved fathei I 
I scarcely know what 1 have written— my biam is on fire— 
ny heart is ready to burnt— my eyes aie dimmed with 
teaiV’ 

The servant watched the countenance of her 
master with evident interest and curiosity as he 
perused this note. 

“Bid Miss Rosamond appear much excited?” ho 
asked, in a ti emulous tone, and without raising his 
eyes fiom the letter which lie held m his hand. 

“ She was ciymg very much, sir,” responded the 
servant; “and it made me quite sad to see her. I 
attempted to comfort her ; hut she only shook her 
head impatiently, and then sobbed as if her heart 
would break. I knew that she was going to leave, 
because she had a small package in her hand; and 
she did ciy so dreadful when she told me to give 
you this note.” 

Mr. Torrens turned aside, and hastened to Ins 
chamber, where he remained until half-past five 
o'clock. He then descended to the parlour, dressed 
for the nuptial ceremony. To the servant’s enquiry 


relative to tlic seivmg up of the dinner, he replied 
that ho had no appetite, and immediately gave 
oiders for the horse and gig to be got ready by a 
stable-boy, who had been hastily hired m the morn- 
ing to take the place of Jeffieys until a more effi- 
! cient substitute could be found. 

This command was soon obeyed, and shortly 
before seven o’clock Mr. Toirens ai lived in Old 
Burlington Street. 

The flight of Ins daughter from home had 
proved a more severe shock to him than the readci 
might imagine, considering the cold and heartless 
disposition of tins man. It w as not that ho felt, he 
should miss her society ; — no — he did not love her 
enough to harbour a regret of that nature; — but 
her departure fiom the paternal dwelling had made 
him writhe beneath the maddening — the galling 
conviction that his independence was in a measure 
gone, and that a stem necessity had compelled him 
to assent to link his fate with that of a woman so 
vile and abandoned, that his own child fed at the 
idea of her approach. 

Influenced by such feelings as these, it was no 
easy task for Mr. Torrens to assume a complacent 
demeanour suitable to the occasion of his nuptials, 
lie, nevertheless, managed to conceal the emotions 
which wrung him so acutely, and played his part 
with tolerable satisfaction to Mrs. Slingsby as she 
introduced him to Br. Wagtail and the ocher guests, 
including a clergyman, who were already assembled 
at her house. 

The ceremony was peifoimod by the icveiend 
gentleman just alluded to, Br. Wagtail giving the 
hi id e away. A splendid banquet was then served 
up ; and shoitly after ten o’clock Mr. and Mrs, 
Toirens departed together for the Cottage. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

THE REWARD OF CRIME. 

At half-past eleven on the following morning, Mr. 
Torrens entered the office of Mr, Howard, the soli- 
citor. 

His countenance wore a smile of satisfaction, in 
spite of the various ev ents which had lately occurred 
to harrass him ; for he was about to receive a large 
sum ot money — and his fingers itched to giasp the 
bank-notes and the gold winch he had seen stowed 
away m the safe on the preceding day. 

Ho already beheld his debts paid — his mind freed 
from pecuniary anxieties — and his speculations 
prospering m a manner giving assurance of the 
realization of a splendid fortune ; and these pleasing 
visions, with which his imagination had cheered 
itself during the drive fiom the Cottage to the 
attorney’s office, naturally tended to bestow ou his 
countenance the expansiveness of good humour. 

And, aftei all, it is a pleasant thing to enter a 
place wiieie one is about to receive a good round 
sum of money, even though the amount will not re- 
main long m pocket, but must be paid away almost 
as soon as fingered. 

Mr. Torrens had never felt moie independent 
than he did on this occasion ; and the look which 
he bestowed upon a poor beggar-woman with a 
child in her arms, as ho ascended the steps leading 
to the fi out-door of Mr. Howard’s abode, was one 
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of supreme contempt — as if a pauper were indeed a 
despicable object ! 

Well— -Mi. Torrens entered tlie office with a 
smiling countenance : — but he was immediately 
struck by the strange aspect of things which there 
presented itself. 

The place was in confusion. The clerks were 
gathered together in a group near the window, 
looking particularly gloomy, and conversing in 
whispers; — several gentlemen were busily employed 
in examining the japanned boxes which bore their 
names and contained their title-deeds ; — and two or 
three females were weeping in a corner, and ex- 
changing such dimly significant observations as — 
“ Oh i the rascal !” — “ The villain !” — “ To rob us 
poor creatures V 9 

Mr. Torrens recoiled, aghast and speechless, from 
the contemplation of this alarming scene. A chill 
struck to his heart : and, in common parlance, any 
one might have knocked him down with a straw. 

“Good heavens' gentlemen,” he exclaimed, at 
length recovering the use of his tongue: “what is 
I the meaning of this ?” 

j “ Ask those youngsters there, sir,” said one of the 
I individuals engaged m examining the tin-boxes * and 
* the speaker pointed towards the clerks in a manner 
which seemed to imply that the news were too 
shocking for him to unfold, and that it was more- 
over the duty of the lawyer’s subordinates to give 
the required information. 

“ W ell, gentlemen, what it the matter' 5 ” demanded 
Mr. Torrens, turning to the clerks. “Has any thing 
sudden happened to Mr. Howard 

“ Oh l very sudden indeed, sir,” was the answer 
vouchsafed by one of the persons thus appealed to, 
and accompanied by a sinister grin. 

“Is he dead?” enquired Mr. Torrens, his excite- 
ment now becoming absolutely intolerable, 

“No, sir— he isn’t dead exactly — but ” 

“But what?” cried Torrens, trembling from head 
to foot. 

“ He ’s bolted, sir I” was the astounding answer. 

“Absconded!” murmured Mr. Torrens faintly; — 
and, reeling like a drunken man, he would have 
fallen had he not come in contact with the wall. 

Yes — it was indeed too true : Mr. Howard — the 
cold, phlegmatic, matter-of-fact, business-like law- 
yer-had decamped no one knew wluther, though 
numbers had to mourn or curse his flight ! 

“ Are you ill, sir ?” enquired one of the clerks, at 
the expiration of a few moments ; for Mr. Torrens 
was leaning against the side of the room, his coun- 
tenance pale as death, his eyes rolling wildly in their 
sockets, and his limbs trembling convulsively. 

“ No — no — I shall he better m a minute,” groaned 
the unhappy man. “But this blow — is cruel — in- 
deed!” he gasped in a choking voice. “Two thou- 
sand pounds — nun— ruin ! ” 

<e Ah 1 there ’s many who ’ll be ruined by this 
smash, sir,” said the clerk: “you’re not the only 
one — and that ’s a consolation.” 

A consolation indeed l 

It was none for Mr. Torrens, who saw himself 
ruined beyond all hope of redemption, — ruined in 
spite of the immense sacrifices he had made to avei t 
the impending storm — the sacrifice of his daughter’s 
innocence to Sir Henry Corn tenay, and the sacrifice 
of himself to an abandoned and profligate woman 1 

Miserable — miserable man ! what hast thou earned 
by all thine mtriguings— thy scheming^ Hdiy black 


turpitude— and thy deplorable self-degradation ? 
Oh! better— better far is it to become the gro- 
velling, whining beggar in the streets, than to risk 
happiness — character — name — honour — all, on such 
chances as those on which thou didst reckon ! 

And now, behold him issue forth from that office 
into which lie had entered with head erect, self- 
sufficient air, and smiling countenance behold 
him issue forth — bent down — crushed — overcome — 
ten years more aged than he was a few minutes 
previously, — and an object of pity even for that poor 
beggat-woman whom ere now he had treated with 
such sovereign contempt ! 

Miserable — miscnable man! has not thy punish- 
ment commenced in this world? — is there not a 
hell npon earth ? — and is not thy heart already a 
prey to devouring flames, and thy tongue parched 
with the insatiate thirst of burning fever, and thy 
soul tortured by the undying wonn? Oh! how 
can st thou return to thy house in the vicinity of 
which lies inten ed a coi pse the discovery of which 
may at any time involve thee in serious peril? — 
how canst thou go back to that dwelling whence 
thine injured daughter has fled, and over the 
threshold of which thou hast conducted a vile 
strumpet as thy bride ? 

When we consider how fearfully we are made, — how 
manifold are the chances that extreme grief— sudden 
ruin — and overwhelming anguish may cause a vessel 
in the surcharged heart to burst, or the lacked brain 
to become a prey to the thunder-clap of apoplexy, — 
it is surprising — it is truly wondrous that man can sup- 
port such an enoimous weight of care without being 
stricken dead when it falls upon him ! 

And yet to what a degree of tension may the fibres 
of the heart be wrung, egg they will snap asunder ! — 
and what myriads of weighty and maddening thoughts 
may agitate in the brain, ere reason will rock on its 
throne, or a vein burst with the gush of blood ! , 

***** 

* a * * * 

In the meantime occurrences of importance were 
taking place at Torrens Cottage. 

Mrs. Torrens — late Mrs. Slmgsby — was whiling 
away an hour in unpacking her boxes and disposing 
of her effects in the wardrobe and cupboards of her 
bed-chamber ; congratulating herself all the tune on 
the success which her various schemes had experienced. 
She had obtained a husband to save her from disgrace ; 
and that husband had set out to receive, as she fancied, 
a considerable sum of money, which would relieve him 
of his difficulties, and enable him to pursue his under- 
takings in such a mauiiei as to yield ample le venues 
for the future 1 She was moreover rejoiced that Rosa- 
mond had quitted the house ; — for, shameless as this 
vile woman was, she could not have failed to be em- 
barrassed and constrained in hex new dwelling, had 
that injured girl met her there I 

While Mrs. Torrens was thus engaged with her 
domestic avocations and her self-gratulatory thoughts 
in her bed-chambei, the stable-boy, who had been 
hired on the preceding day, was occupying himself m 
the garden. 

“Well, what do you think of your new missus? 
he said to the maid-servant, who had just been filling 
a stone-pitcher at the pump m the yard. 

“ She seems a decent body enow,” was the reply. 
“ But I have n’t seen much of lier yet. What aie you 
doing theie, Harry? ” 

“ Why, you must know that I *m i ather a good hand 
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fit gardening,” answered the lad, desisting from ms 
occupation of digging a hole in the ground, and resting 
on his spade : “ and I’m going to move that young 
tree to this spot here — because it’s all in the shade 
where it stands now, and will never come to no good.” 

“Ah! that’s one of the young trees that Jeffreys 
planted — him who went away so suddenly yesteiday 
morning, and which made me come and fetch you to 
help us here,” observed the maid. “ But, come — go 
on with your work,” she added, laughing ; “ and let 
me see whether you really know how to handle a 
spade.” 

“Well — you shall see,” returned the boy; ana ne 
fell to work again with the more alacrity because a 
pretty girl was watching Ins progress. “ But I ’ll tell 
you fairly,” he said, after a few minutes’ pause in the 
conversation, “ this digging here is no proof of wliat I 
can do; because the ground is quite soft — and the 
more I dig, the surer I am that the earth has been 
turned up here very lately.” 

“ That I am certain it has not,” exclaimed the maid- 
servant. 

“ But I say that it has, though,” persisted Harry. 
“ Look Here— how easy it is to dig out ! Do you 
think I don’t know?” 
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“ T ou fancy yourself very clever, my boy,” said tha 
female-domestic, laughing: “but you’re wrong far 
once. We had no man-servant here before Jeffreys 
come — and he never dug there, I declare.” 

“ Now, I just tell you what I ’ll do fur the fun of the 
thing,” cried the lad. “ I ’ll dig out all the earth as 
far down as it has been dug out before— because I 
can now see that a hole has been dug here,” he added 
emphatically. 

“ You’re an obstinate fellow to si and out so,” said the 
maid. “ But I ’ll come back in fi\ e minutes and see 
how you get on.” 

The good-natured servant hastened into the kitchen 
with the pitcher of water in hei hand ; and the lad con- 
, tmued Ins delving occupation in such thorough earnest 
j that the perspiiation poured down Ins forehead. 

By the time the maid-servant returned to the spot 
where he w^as digging, he had thrown out a great 
quantity of earth, and had already made a hole at least 
three feet deep. 

“ Still hard at work ? ” she said. « Wli v, you have 
made a place deep enough to bury that little sapling 
in! And what a curious shape the hole is, to be sure! 
Just for all the world like as if it was dug to put a 
dead body m l I wish you would n’t go on digging 
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in that way, Harry— -I shall dream of nothing but 
graves ” 

A cry of horror, bursting from the lips of the boy, 
interrupted the maid-servant’s good-natured loquacity. 

“ "What is it, Harry ? ” she demanded, peeping timidly 
into the hole, from which the boy hastily scrambled 
out. 

“ You talk of dead bodies,” he cried, shuddeiing 
from head to foot, and with a countenance ashy pale ; 

— “ but look there— a human hand ” 

The maid shrieked, and daitcd back into the kitchen, 
uttering ejaculations of horror. 

Mrs. Torrens heard those sounds of alarm, and 
hastily descended the stairs. 

“ Oh ! missus,” cried the boy, whom she encountered 
in the passage leading from the hall to the back door 
of the house; “such a horrible sight — Oh, missus! 
Yhat shall we do? — what will become of us?” 

“Speak — explain yourself!” said Mrs. Torrens, 
amazed and frightened at the stiange agitation and 
convulsed appearance of the boy. 

“ Oh ! missus,” he repeated, his eyes rolling wildly, 
and his countenance denoting indescribable terror : “ m 

that hole theie — a dead body — a man’s hand ” 

“ Merciful heavens!” shrieked Mrs. Torrens, now 
becoming dreadfully agitated in her turn — for, rapid 
as lightning-flash, did the thought strike her that the 
corpse of Sir Henry Courtenay was discoveied. 

Yes, missus— ’tis a man’s hand, peeping out of the 
earth,” continued the lad ; “ and I ’m afraid I hacked 
it with the shovel — but I’m sure I did n’t mean to do 
no such a thing ! ” 

The newly-mairied lady staggered, as these frightful 
words fell upon her ears — and a film spread over her 
eyes. 

But a sudden and peremptory knock at the front- 
door recalled her to herself ; and she ordered the trem- 
bling maid, who was now standing at the kitchen 
entrance, to hasten and answer the summons. 

The moment the front-door was opened, two stout 
mel h shabby-genteel in appearance, and smelling un- 
commonly of gin-and-peppermint, walked unceremoni- 
ously into the hall. 

“ js Mrs. Torrens at home, my deai ? ” said one, who 
carried an ash-stick in his hand : “ ’cos if she is, you ’ll 
please to tell her that two genelmen is a waiting to 
say a woid to her.” 

What name?” demanded the servant-maid, by no 
means well pleased at the familiar tone in which she 
was addressed. 

“ Oh ! what name ? ” repeated the self-styled gentle- 
man. with the ash-stick: “well— you may say Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Thompson, my dear.” 

“ X am Mrs. Torrens, gentlemen,” said that lady, 
who having overheard the preceding dialogue, now 
came forward; “and I suppose that you are the 
persons sent by the auctioneer about the sale of my 
*umiture in Old Burlington Street.” 

YVeU— not exactly that neither, ma’am,” returned 
individual with the ash-stick. « The fact is we ’re 
officers ” 

“Officers 1 ” shrieked the miserable woman, an an- 
palling change coming over her. 

“ Yes — and we’ve got a warrant agin you for forgery, 
added the Bow Street runner, who was no 
othjr than the reader’s old acquaintance Mr. Dykes. 
Torrens uttered a dreadful scream, and fell 
on the floor. 

**Come, young o’oman, bustle about, and get your 
' J * ls ®nssome water, and winegar, and so on,” exclaimed 


Dykes. “Here, Bingham, my boy, lend a helping 
hand, and we’ll take the poor creatur into the par- 
lour.” 

The two officers accordingly raised the insensible 
woman and carried her into the adjacent room, where 
they deposited her on the sofa — that sofa which had 
proved the death-bed of her paramour ! In the mean- 
time the servant-maid, though almost bewildered by 
the dreadful occuirences of the morning, hastened to 
procure the necessary articles to aid in the recovery of 
her mistress; and m a few minutes Mrs. Torrens 
opened her eyes. 

Gazing wildly around her, she exclaimed, “ Where 
am I ? ” — then, encountering the sinister looks of the 
two runners, she again uttered a piercing scream, and 
clasping her hands together, murmured, “ My God ! 
my God ! ” 

For a full sense of all the tremendous hoiror of her 
situation burst upon her ; and there was a world of 
mental anguish in those ejaculations. 

“ She’s a fine o’oman,” whispered Dykes to his 
friend, while the good-natured servant endeavoured to 
console hei mistiess. 

“ Yes, she be,” replied Bingham ; “ what a pity *t is 
that she ’s sute to be scragged ! ” 

“ So it is,” added Mr. Dykes. “ And now, you stay 
here, old chap — while I just make a seaich about the 
place to see if I can find any of the blunt raised by the 
forgery.” 

Thus speaking, the officer quitted the room. 

“ Oh ! ma’am, pray do n’t take on so,” said the good- 
natured servant-maid, endeavouring to console her 
mistiess. “ It must be some mistake — I know it is, — 
you never could have done what they say ! I wish 
master would come home— he ’d soon put ’em out of 
the place.” 

“ My God ! my God ! what will become of me ? ” 
murmured Mrs. Torrens, piessing her hand to her fore- 
head. “Oh! what shall I do? what will the world 
say ? Just heavens ! this is terrible — terrible ! ” 

At that moment the parlour door was opened vio- | 
lently, and Mr. Dykes made his appearance, diagging 
in the lad Harry, who was struggling to get away, 
and blubbering as if his heart were ready to break. 

“Hold your tongue, you damned young fool!” 
cried Dykes, giving him a good shake, which only 
made him bawl out the more lustily : “ no one ain’t a 
going to do you no harm— but we must keep you as a 
witness. Bless the boy — I do n’t suppose you had any 
hand in the murder.” 

These last words brought back to the mind of Sirs. 
Torrens the dread discovery which had ere now been 
made in the garden, and the remembrance of which 
had been chased away by the appalling peril that had 
suddenly overtaken her: but at the observation of the 
Bow Street runner to the boy, she uttered a faint 
hysterical scream, and fell back in a state of semi- 
stupefaction. 

• “ Murder did you say, old fellow? ’’‘demanded Bing- 
ham. 

“ Yes— summut in that way,” returned Dykes. “ At 
all events there ’s a man with his thioat cut from ear 

to ear lying at the bottom of a hole in the garden ” 

“ You do n’t mean to say he was left all uncovered 
like that? ” exclaimed Bingham. 

“No— no,” answeied Dykes. “Them as did for 
him, buried him safe enough ; and it seems that tins 
boy has been a -digging there, and comes to a hand 
sticking out of the giound. So he ’s too much afeared 
to go down any farther; but I deuced soon shovelled 
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out the earth — and, behold ye! there lies the dread- “The dead body — the murdered gentleman, master P 
fullest spectacle you ever see, Bingham, m all your exclaimed the lad Harry, throwing terrified glances 
life. But it wo n’t do to waste time in talking here, around him. 

You cut over to Streatham and get a couple of con- “I do not understand you!” said Mr. Torrens, in a 

stables ’cos there’s plenty of work for us all in this hoarse — hollow tone: “what do you mean? All this 

house, it seems.” is quite strange— -and therefore the more alarming to 

Bingham departed to execute the commission thus me.” 
confided to him ; and Dykes remained behind in charge But the ghastly pallor and dreadful workings of his 
of the premises. countenance insta^ly confirmed m the mind of Dykes 

It would be impossible to describe the wretchedness of the suspicion he had already entertained — namely, 
the scene which was now taking place in the parlour, that Mi. Torrens was not ignorant of the shocking 
The lad Harry -was crying in one corner, despite the deed now brought to light : and the officer accordingly 
assurances which Dykes had given him ; — the maid- had but one course to pursue. 

servant, horrified and alarmed at all the incidents “ Mr. Toirens, sir,” he said, “ the less you talk on 
which had occurred withm the last quarter of an hour, this here business, perhaps the better , ’cos every woid 
was anxious to depart from a house which circum- that’s utteied here must be repeated again elsewhere; 
stances now rendered terrible; but she could not make up and it will be my dooty to take you afoie a magis- 
her mind to leave Mrs. Torrens, who was in a most de- trate ” 

plorable condition ; — for the unhappy woman lay, « Take me ! ” ejaculated the wretched man : and his 

gasping for breath and moaning piteously, on the sofa eyes were fixed in horrified amazement on the officer. 

— her countenance distorted with the dieadful work- “I’m soiry to say I must do so,” answered Dykes, 
ings of her agitated soul, and her eyes fixed and glassy “Martha — Martha ! ” ej'aculated Torrens, starting 
beneath their half-closed lids ! ^ from the seat m which the officer had iifi-c now de- 

Dykes accosted the boy, and, was beginning to put posited him, and speaking in such wild, unearthly 
some questions to him with a view to ascertain when tones that those who heard him thought he had sud- 
it was likely that Mr. Torrens would return, when denly gone raving mad : “ why do you he moaning 
that gentleman suddenly drove up to the door in his there? Get up— and face the dangei bi avely— bravely ! 
gig. Ah! ah! here is a fine ending to all our gloiious 

“ How, my lad,” said Dykes, “ go and open the door, schemes ! ” — and he laughed frantically. “Howard has 
and mind and do n’t utter a word about what has taken run away— absconded— gone, I tell you ! Yes — gone, 
place here this morning.” with the two thousand pounds ! But I did not murder 

The boy hastened to admit Mr. Torrens, who passed Sir Hemy Courtenay!” he continued, abruptly le- 
him by without even appearing to notice his presence, verting to the most hoirible of all the frightful subjects 
and proceeded straight to the parlour in a mechanical w h ic h racked his brain. “No— it was not I vho nun- 
kind of manner, which showed how deeply his thoughts c | ere d him — you know it was not, Maitha ! ” 
were occupied with some all-absorbing subject. And he sank back, exhausted and fainting, in the 

But the moment the ruined, wretched man opened sea t from which he had risen, 

the door, he shrank back from the scene which offered « Sir Hemy Courtenay ! ” ciied Dykes. “ Well 

itself to his view ; for the condition of his wife, and the — this is strange ; for it ’s on account of forging his 
presence of so suspicious-looking a person as Mr. name that the lady is arrested— and notice of his 
Dvkes told the entire tale at once — the forgery had disappearance was given at our office this morning.” 
been discovered I * ****** 

“ Oh I master,” exclaimed the servant-maid, “I * * * * * 

am so glad you ’re come back ; — for your poor dear Late that evening the entire metropolis was thrown 

‘ lady ” > into amazement by the report “ that a gentleman, 

« Yes, master — and that dreadful sight in the named Torrens, who had hitherto borne an excellent 
garden,” interrupted the boy, whimpeiing again, — .character, and was much respected by all his friends 

“ the murdered man in the hole- ” and acquaintances, had been committed to Newgate 

Mr. Torrens staggered — reeled — and would have on a charge of murder, the victim being Sir Henry 
fallen, had not Dykes caught him by the arm, saying, Courtenay, Baronet. ” And tins rumour was 
“Sit down, sir — and compose yourself. I’m very coupled with the intelligence “ that the prisoner’s 
sorry that I should have been the cause of unsettling w ife, to whom lie had only been married on tfie 
your good lady so, sir: but I’m obleeged to do my previous day, and who was so well known m the 
dooty. And as for t’ other business in the garden — 1 religious and philanthropic circles by the name of 

s’pose ” Slingsby, had been consigned to the same gaol on a 

“ I presume you are an officer? ” cried Mr. Torrens, charge of forgery.” 
suddenly recovering his presence of mind, as if he had 

called some desperate resolution to his aid- 

“ That’s just what I am, sir,” answered Dykes. 

“ And you have come here to — to ” CHAPTER. LXXXIV. 

“To arrest Mrs. Slingsby that was— Mrs. Torrings 
that is— for forgery, was my business in the first in- old death’s pahty. 

stance,” continued Dykes ; “ and now its grown more 

serious, ’cos of a orkard discovery made iu the gar- While these rumours were circulating throughout 

,» the metropolis, Old Death was preparing for the 

« What? ” demanded Torrens, with strange abrupt- reception of visitors at his abode in Horsemonger 
ness : but he was a prey to the most frightful suspense, Lane 

and was anxious to learn at once whether any suspicion The aged miscreant, assisted by the old woman 
attached itself to him relative to that discovery, the who acted as his housekeeper, arranged bottles, 
nature of which he could full well understand. glasses, pipes, and tobacco on the table— made up 
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a good fire so that the kettle might boil by the 
time the guests should arrive— and carefully secured 
the shutters of the window in order to prevent the 
sounds of joviality from penetrating beyond that 
room. 

When these preparations were completed, the old 
woman was despatched to the nearest cook’s-shop 
to procure a quantity of cold meat for the supper ; 
and shortly after her return with the provender, 
the visitors made their appearanc%— arriving singly, 
at short intervals. 

The housekeeper was dismissed to her own room : 
and the four men, having seated themselves at the 
table, began to mix their grogaccording to theirtaste. 

« I s’pose you ’ve heard the news, Mr. Rones?” 
said J effreys. 

“About your late master and his wife— eh?” 
asked Old Death. 

“ Just so. They’re in a pretty pickle— ain’t they 2 ” 
exclaimed Jeffreys, with a chuckle. “We little 
thought last night, when we was a talking over the 
whole business and dividing the swag, that the 
corpse would so soon turn up again. Rut, I say,” 
he added, now breaking out into a horrible laugh, 
and turning towards Tim the Snammer and Josh 
Pedler, “ it was rather curious, though, that I should 
have had a hand m burying that there feller which 
you made away with.” 

“ And still more curious,” replied Tim, “ that we 
should have done for a stranger, while the master 
of the house his-self escaped altogether. But ’t is 
no use talking of that there now. I wish it had n’t 
happened* It was however done in a hurry ” 

“Never mind the little windpipe-slitting affair,” 
said Josh Pedlor impatiently. “We got the swag 
—Old Death here smashed the screens* — and that ’s 
all we ought to think of. Twelve hundred between 
us was n’t such a bad night’s work — although it 
did lead us to do a thing we never did afore.” 

“And now my late master is certain sure to be 
scragged for it,” exclaimed Jeffreys ; “ for no one 
could believe such a tale as he must tell in his de- 
fence. Well — I ’m not sorry for him : he is a harsh, 
reserved, sullen kind of a chap. But there ’s one 
thing I ’m precious sorry for ” 

“ What ’s that ?” demanded Old Death. 

“ Why — he promised me fifty pounds, to De paid 
this evening at seven o’clock,” answered Jeffreys ; 
“ on condition that I ’d leave his service at an in- 
stant’s notice : and the blunt is n’t of course forth- 
coming.” 

“ Never mind that — do n’t make yourself uneasy, 
my hoy,” said Old Death, with a significant chuckle. 
“ You ’ve got plenty of money for the present : and 
th© business which we 5 vo met to talk about, will 
put ever so much more into your pocket.” 

“ Well — let ’sto business, then,” exclaimed Jeffreys. 
“The fact is, I shan’t go out to service no more; 
for, since I ’m reglarly in with you fellers now, I 
shall stick to you.” 

“ And I can always find you employment, lads,” 
observed Old Death. “ Come — help yourselves : we 
shall get on so much more comfortable when we ’re 
a little warmed with good liquor.” 

“The cunning old file!” exclaimed Tim the 
Snammer, laughing and winking at Ms comrade, 
Josh Pedler ; “ he wants to make us half lushy so 
as to get us to undertake auythmk, no matter how 
desperate, on his own terms,” 

* Changed the notes. 


“ ’Pon my word, Tim,” said Old Death, affecting 
a pleasant chuckle, which however sounded like th® 
echo of a deep-toned voice in a cavern, “ you are too 
hard upon me. I do n’t mean any such thing. I’ll 
treat yon liberally whatever yon do for me.” 

“ And so you ought, old boy,” returned Tim Splint', 
'“for you know how I suffered by you — and how 
cursed shabby you behaved towards me.” 

“ We agreed yesterday to let bygones be bygones,” 
said Benjaman Bones, somewhat sternly. “Do you 
mean to keep to that arrangement ? or am I to con- 
sider that you still bear me a grudge ?” 

“ No — no,” cried Tim. “ What I said was only 
in fun. So tip us your hand, old boy. There ! Now 
we ’ll each biew another glass — and youshall explain 
your business, while we blow a cloud.” 

The fresh supplies of grog were duly mixed : 
Jeffreys, Josh Pedler, and Tim Splint lighted their 
pipes ; — and Old Death addressed them in the fol- 
lowing manner: — 

“ There is a man in London who has done me a 
most serious inj ury — an injury so great that I can 
never cease to feel its consequences as long as I 
live. In a word,” continued Old Death, his features 
becoming absolutely hideous with the workings of 
evil passions, “ he discovered my secret stores — he 
destroyed all the treasures, the valuables, and the 
possessions which I had been years and years in 
accumulating.” 

“ Destroyed them !” cried Tim Splint. “ Stole 
them, you mean ?” 

u iq- 0 — destroyed them — wantonly destroyed them 
—destroyed them all— all l” yelled forth Old Death, 
his usually sepulchral voice becoming thrilling and 
penetrating with hyena-like rage. “ The miscreant l 
— the fiend ! All — all was destroyed ! Thousands 
and thousands of pounds’ worth of valuables 
wantonly — wilfully— -methodically destroyed ! I did 
not see the work of rum : but I know that it must 
have taken place — because the man of whom I speak 
is what the world calls honourable ! Perdition 
take such honour 1” 

“But of what use was all that property to you, 
since you didn’t convert it into money?” demanded 
Josh Pedler. 

« Of what use ? ” cried Old Death, again speaking 
in that yelling tone which manifested violent emo- 
tions. “ Is there no use in keeping precious things 
to look at— to gloat upon— to calculate their value ? 
To be sure— to be sure there is,” ho continued, with 
a horrible chuckle. “But of that no matter. It 
is sufficient for you to know that I was deprived in 
one hour — m one minute, as you may say — of that 
property which had been accumulating for years. 
And the house, too, which was mine so long — 
which I had purchased on account of its conve- 
niences, — even those premises this man of whom I 
speak, made me sell him. But I swore to have ven- 
geance on him — I told him so when we parted — and 
I will keep my word ! ” 

“Who is this person that you speak of? ” asked 
Tim the Snammer. 

“ The Earl of Ellingham,” was the reply. 

“ He is a great and a powerful nobleman, I sup- 
pose,” observed Tim. “ It will be difficult and dan- 
gerous to do him any harm.” 

“What’s a nobleman more than another?” cried 
John Jeffreys. “ I for one will undertake any thing 
that our friend Mr. Rones may propose.” 

« And so will I— if we’re well paid,” added Josh 
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Pedler. “ But there ’s one thing I must mention 
while I think on it. Do n’t none of you ever speak 
about that affair down at Torrings’s, you know — 
the cut-throat business, X mean — before my blowen, 
Matilda. ' I like to have a little comfort at home ; 
and a woman’s tongue is the devil, when it ’s set a 
wagging in the blowing-up way.” 

“ We ’ll mind our p’s and q’s before ’Tilda,” said 
Tim the Snammer. “ It is ’nt likely that any of us 
would be such fools as to talk of that business to 
women, or to others besides ourselves. But let Mr. 
Bones continue his explanations.” 

“ I have told you enough,” resumed Old Death, “to 
convince you that this Earl of Ellin gham deserves 
no mercy at my hands : and if I say that I will give 
each of you a hundred pounds — yes, a hundred 
pounds each — to do my bidding in all things calcu- 
lated to accomplish my vengeance on that man, — if 
I make you this promise, I suppose you will not re- 
fuse to enlist yourselves in my employ. But, mark 
you ! 99 he added hastily, and with a sinister knitting 
of the brows; “before you give me your answer, 
bear in mind that my vengeance is to bo terrible — 
terrible in the extreme l 99 
“ You mean to have the Earl murdered, I sup- 
pose ? 99 said John Jeffreys. 

“Murdered — killed 1 — no — no,” exclaimed Old 
Death ; “ that would bo a vengeance little calcu- 
lated to appease me! He must hue to Inoiu — to feel 
that I am avenged added the malignant old villain. 

“ lie must experience such outrages — such insults 
— such ignominy, — that he may writhe and smart 
under them like a worm under the teeth of the har- 
row. Ho must be made aware whence the blow 
comes — by whose order it is dealt — and wherefore it 
is levelled against him. Will you, then, for one week 
devote yourselves to my service ? If you agree, 
I w ill at once give you an earnest of the sums pro- 
mised as your recompense : if you refuse, there is an 
end of the matter — and I must look out elsewhere.” 

“ But you have n’t told us what we are to do to 
earn our reward,” said Josh Pedler. 

“ There is no murder in the case 4 ” observed Old 
Death, emphatically. 

“ Then I for one consent without another minute’s 
hesitation,” exclaimed Josh Pedler. 

“ And me too,” said Tim the Snammer. 
f And I ’m sure I ’m not going to hang hack,” j 
cried John Jeffreys. I 

“ Good 1 99 continued Benjamin Bonos. “ Though 
you ’ve all got plenty of money in your pockets, 
there ’s no harm in having more. I will give you each 
thirty pounds on account of the business I have 
now in hand,” he added, taking his greasy pocket- 
book from the bosom of his old grey coat. 

The specified amount was handed over to each of 
the three villians, who received the bank-notes with 
immense satisfaction. 

“ Three or four more things like Torrings’s and 
this,” observed Tim the Snammer, “ and we shall 
be able to set up in business as genelmen for the 
rest of our lives.” 

“Now listen to me,” resumed Old Death, his 
countenance expressing an infernal triumph, as if 
his vengeance were already more than half consum- 
mated. “In the first place I must tell you that 
I ’m going to move to-morrow morning np toBunce’s 
house, in Earl Street, Seven Dials ; and to-morrow 
night must you perform the first duty I require of 
you.” 


“And what’s that?” demanded Josh Pedler. 

“ You know that a few weeks ago a certain per- 
son, named Thomas Ramford, was hanged at Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol, proceeded Old Death, glancing 
rapidly around from beneath his shaggy, overhang- 
ing brows. 

“ The very prince of highwaymen — a glorious fel- 
low, — a man that I could have loved 1 ” exclaimed 
Josh Pedler, in a tone the enthusiasm of which de- 
noted his heart’s sincerity. 

“Well — well,” said Old Death, impatiently: “but 
he ’s put out of the way — dead — and gone — and it’s 
no nse regretting him. I suppose,” he added, “ that 
if you saw Tom Rain’s body here, you would n’t 
mind spitting in the face of the corpse, or treating it 
with any other land of indignity, if you was well 
i awarded for your pains ! ” 

“ Why — my respect for the man while he was 
living would n’t make me such a fool to my own in- 
terests as to refuse to do what you say now that he’s 
dead,” answered Josh Pedler. “Besides, a dead 
body’s a lump of clay, or earth — or whatever else you 
may choose to call it : at all events it can’t feel any 
thing that’s done to it. But what in the world has 
made you touch on such a queer subject?” 

“Because it is with Tom Rain’s body that you 
will have to come in contact to-morrow night I” 
responded Old Death, in a low, sepulchral voice, and 
now fixing his eyes as it were on all the three at the 
same time. 

And those three men started with astonishment at 
this extraordinary and incomprehensible announce- 
ment. 

“Yes,” proceeded Benjamin Bones: “it is just as 
I tell you— for the late Thomas Rainford was the 
elder brother of the Earl of Ellmgham, and was 
legitimately born ! ” 

This declaration excited fresh surprise on the part 
of the three men to whom it was addressed. 

“And therefore,” continued the aged miscreant, 
his countenance contracting with savage wrinkles, 
“ it must be by the desecration of the corpse of Tom 
Rain, that the Earl will be alike exposed to the 
whole world and goaded to desperation by the insult 
offered to the remains of his brother. Now do you 
begin to Understand me? No ! Well, then I will 
explain myself more fully. It is known that the 
Earl demanded of the Sheriff the corpse of the high- 
wayman — that his request was complied with — and 
that the body was interred privately in consecrated 
ground. I set people to make enquiries; and it was 
only this morning— this very morning— I learnt that 
a coffin, with the name of Thomas Rainford on the 
plate, was buried in Saint Luke’s church-yard. 
This intelligence my friend Tidmarsh gleaned from 
the sexton of that church. To-morrow night,” added 
Old Death, “it is for you three to have up that 
coffin and convey it to the Bunces’ house in Earl 
Street, Seven Dials.” 

“Do you want us to turn resurrectionists?” de- 
manded Josh Pedler, in unfeigned surprise. 

“ 1 wish you to do what I direct, and what I am 
going to pay you well for,” answered Benjamin 
Bones. “If you refuse, give me back my money, 
and I ’ll find others who will be less particular.” * 
Oh ! I do n’t want to fly from the bargain,” said 
Josh ; “ only you ’ll allow me the right of being 
astonished if I choose — or rather if I can’t help it. 
As for the resurrection part of the business, I’d have 
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up all the coffins in Saint Luke’s cliurcli-yard on the 
same terms.” 

«I thought yon were not the man to retreat from 
a bargain,” observed Old Death. “ Well— when you 
have brought the coffin to Earl Street, we ’ll take 
out the body, put a rope round its neck, and a placard 
on its breast : and that placard shall tell all the world 
that it is the corpse of Thomas Ratnford , the famous 
highwayman who was executedat atHorsemonger Lane 
Gaol, and %vho was the rightful Earl of Ellmgham ' 
Tins being done, it will be for you to convey the body 
to Pall Mall, just before daybreak, and place it on 
the steps of the hated nobleman’s mansion.” 

‘ There will be danger and difficulty m perform- 
ing that part of the task,” said Tim the Snammer. 

« Not at all,” exclaimed Old Death. “ A light 
spring cart will speedily convey the burthen to Pali 
Mall ; and it will be but the work of a few moments 
to achieve the rest. Besides, at that hour in the 
morning there is no one abroad.” 

“ All this can be managed easy enough,” observed 
Jeffreys. “I don’t flinch, for one. Is that every 
thing we shall have to do ? ” | 

“No — no,” replied Ben Bones, with a grim smile : 

“ I can’t quite give three hundred pounds for one 
night’s work. But since we are on the subject, I 
may as well explain to you what else I require in 
order to render my vengeance complete.” 

The three men replenished their glasses and their 
pipes ; and Old Death then proceeded to address 
them in the following manner : — 

“ From certain information which I have received, 

I am confident that the Earl of Ellingham expe- 
riences a great friendship towards Esther de Medina, 
who was, I am pretty certain, Rainford’s mistress.” 

It must be remembered that Benjamin Bones 
knew nothing of those incidents which have i evealed 
to the reader the existence of Tamar — her beautiful 
sister’s counterpart. 

“ This Esther de Medina is now in London, having 
been absent for a short time with her father. Ano- 
ther important point is that the newspapers some 
weeks ago announced the Intended marriage of the 
Earl of Ellingham and Lady Hatfield. - We are 
therefore aware of these two facts — that the Earl is 
attached to Esther de Medina as a friend, and to 
Lady Hatfield as her future husband.” * 

It may also be proper to remind the reader that as 
Old Death knew nothing more of the position in 
which the nobleman and Georgiana stood with re- 
gard to each other, than what he had gleaned from 
the fashionable intelligence in the public prints, — 
so he was completely ignorant of all the circum- 
stances which had tended to break off the alliance 
thus announced. 

*f Now,” resumed the malignant old fiend, his 
eyes glistening with demoniac spite, as he glanced 
rapidly from Josh Pedler to Tim the Snammer, and 
from Tim the Snammer to John Jeffreys, — “now, 
It is my intention to wound the heart of that hated 
Earl — that detested nobleman, through the medium 
of his best affections l Yes — by torturing those ladies, 
I shall torture him : by subjecting them to frightful 
Inflictions I shall punish him with awful severity. 
For to-morrow night, my good friends, your occu- 
pation is chalked out: for the* night after, the task 
will be to inveigle Esther de Medina to the house m 
Earl Street; and on the night after that, Lady Hat- 
Afld must also ho enticed thither* How those points 
ate to oe accomplished, I will teliyouwhou the time 
for action comes ” 


« And what do you mean to do with the two 
ladies when you get them there ?” demanded T m 
the Snammer. 

« What will Ido to them?” repeated Old Death, 
his features animated with a malignity so horrible 
— so reptile-like, that he was at the moment a 
spectacle hideous to contemplate: “what will I 
do to them ? I will tell them all X have endured — 
all I have suffered at the hands of the hated the 
abhorred Earl of Ellmgham ; — and you three will 
be at hand to hoia hem tight — to bind them — to 
gag them, — so that I, with a wire heated red- 

may ” 

“ What?” demanded Jeffreys impatiently. 

“Blind them I” returned Old Death, sinking his 
voice to a whisper, which sounded hollow and 
sepulchral. 

The three villains — villains as they were — started 
at the frightful intention thus announced to them. 

“ Yes — I will put out their beautiful eyes,” said 
Benjamin Bones, clenching his fists with feverish 
excitement : “ then I will leave them bound hand 
and foot in the house, and will send a letter to the 
Earl to tell him where he may seek for them! 
Will not such vengeance as this bo sweet? Did 
you ever hear of a vengeance more complete ? The 
Earl I leave unhurt, save in mind — and there he 
will be cruelly lacerated ! But he must have his 
eyes to see that those whom he loves are blind — he 
must be spared his powers of vision, that he may 
read in the newspapers the account of those indig- 
nities which will have been shown to the corpse of 
his elder brother !”* 

And, as he feasted his imagination with these 
projects of diabolical vengeance, the horrible old 
man chuckled in his usual style, — as if it were a 
corpse that so chuckled I 

The three miscreants, whom he had taken into 
his service, expressed their readiness to assist him 
in all his nefarious plans ; for tlie reward he had 
promised them was great, and the earnest they had 
received was most exhihrating to their evil spirits. 

- The infernal project having been fully discussed, 
and it having been agreed that Tidmarsh should 
proceed with one of the three villains in the morn- 
ing to Saint Luke’s churchyard, to point out the 
precise spot where the coffin bearing the name of 
Thomas Rainford had been interred, — all prelimi- 
naries, in a word, having been thus settled, the old 
housekeeper was summoned to place the supper 
upon the table. 

The meal was done hearty justice to; and when 
the things were cleared away, Old Death, who was 
anxious to conciliate his friends as much as possible 
by a show of liberality, commissioned John Jeffreys 
to compound a mighty jorum of punch, the ingre- 
dients for which were bountifully supplied from the 
cupboard, the wash-hand basin serving as a bowl. 

And now the four villains — four villains as har- 
dened and as ready for mischief as any to be found 
in all London — dismissed from their minds every 
matter of “ business,” and set to work to do justice 
to the punch. 

“ Come — who ’ll sing us a song ? ” exclaimed Tim 
the Snammer. 

“ Do n’t let us have any singing, my dear friend,” 
said Old Death : “ we shall alarm the neighbours— 
and it ’» better to be as quiet as possible.” 

ell, we must do something toamuse oursel ves,” 
insisted Timothy Splint. “If we get talking, it will 
only bo on things of which we all have quite enough 
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m our minds ; and so I vote that some one tolls us 
a story : I *m very fond of stories — particlderly 
when they ’re true.” 

“ I ’ll tell you a true story, if you like,” said 
Jeffreys: “for I don’t mind about smoking any 
more. In fact, I ’ll give you my own history — and 
a precious curious, one it is, too.” 

“ Do,” said .Tosh Pedler. “ But mind and do n’t 
introduce no lies into it — that ’s all.” 

" Every word is as true as gospel,” observed 
Jeffreys. 

The glasses were replenished — Old Death snuffed 
the candles with his withered, trembling hand — and 
Jeffreys then commenced Ins narrative, which, as 
in former instances, we have modelled into a read- 
able shape. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE HISTORY OF A LIVERY-SERVANT. 

(t My parents were very poor, but very honest; and 
I was their only child. My father was a light porter 
in a warehouse, earning fifteen shillings a week; 
and my mother took in washing to obtain a few 
shillings more. lived in a court leading out of 
Highllolborn, and occupied one room, which was very 
decently furnished for people m my parents’ condi- 
tion of life, the tilings moreover being all their own. 
My father had a good suit of clothes, and my mother 
a nice gown, bonnet, and shawl, for Sundays and 
holidays; and they also took care to keep me neat 
and decent in my dress. Neither of them ever went 
to the public-house except just to fetch the beer for 
dinner and supper; and they weie always regular 
in their attendance at church. In addition to all 
these proofs of good conduct and respectability, 
they put by two or three shillings a-week as a pro- 
vision against a ramy day; and you may be sure 
that to be able to do this, they lived very economi- 
cally indeed. In fact a more industrious couple 
did not exist than my father and mother; and yon 
will admit that they deserved to succeed in the 
world. This much I have heard from people who 
knew them ; for they died when I was too young to 
be able to understand their ways or judge of their 
merits. 

“ It seems that my mother was a very pretty young 
woman. She had been a servant in the family of 
the merchant m whose warehouse my father was ; 
and, an attachment, springing up between them, 
they married. The merchant, whose name was 
Shawe, had a son — a dissipated young man, addicted 
to gaming and bad company, and consequently a 
source of great uneasiness to his parents, who were 
highly respectable people. During the time that my 
mother was in sex vice at the merchant’s, Frederick 
Shawe was on the Continent, his father having sent 
him to a commercial establishment at Rotterdam, 
in the hope that he would amend his ways when 
under the care of comparative strangers. But this 
hope, it appears, was completely disappointed ; and 
the young man was after all sent back to his father’s 
house as irreclaimable. At this time my parents had 
been married three years, and I was two years old. 
My mother was in the habit of taking my father’s 
dinner to him at the warehouse, whenever his du- 
ties prevented him from running home to get it ; 
and on one of these occasions, Frederick Shawe saw 
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her as she was going out of the establishment. He 
followed her, made insulting proposals, and be- 
haved most grossly. She had me with her; and 
this circumstance rendered his conduct the more 
abominable, if any thing was wanting to aggravate 
it. Indeed, his persecution was carried to such an 
excess, that she was obliged to take refuge in a shop, 
where she went into hysteucs through fright and 
indignation. Shawe sneaked away the moment he 
found that the master of the shop was disposed to 
take my mother’s part against him ; and when she 
was a little recoveicd, she was sent home in a 
hackney-coach. On the leturn of my father in the 
evening, she told him all that had occurred , and it 
seems that she had scaicely made an end of her 
narrative, when Fiedenck Shaw e entered the room. 

He declared that he had come to express his sincere i 
penitence for what he had done, and to implore that 
his father might not be made acquainted with his 
behaviour. He seemed so earnest, and so exces- 
sively sorry for Ins infamous conduct, that my pa- 
rents consented to look over it. He thanked them 
over and over again, and took his departure. My 
father, however, desired his wife never to come to„ 
the warehouse to him any more, as he was unwill- 
ing to expose her to even the chance* of a repetition 
of the insult. 

“A few weeks after this occurrence Frederick 
Shawe one evening, when under the influence of 
liquor, called at our lodgings, my father being 
absent, and renewed his outrageous conduct to- 
wards my mother. An alarm was cieated m the 
dwelling — a constable was sent for — and the young 
gentleman w r as taken off to the watch-house. Of 
course the matter was now too serious to be hushed 
up; and the elder Mr. Shawe necessarily learnt all 
the particulars. His son was fined and held to bail 
to keep the peace towards Mrs. Jeffreys; and my 
father obtained another situation — for though the 
old merchant knew that his son was alone to 
blame, yet my father thought that he could not 
: prudently remain in a place where he must daily meet 
a person who, he felt convinced, was now his sworn 
enemy. And such indeed did Frederick Shawe 
provo to be ; for by misrepresentations and heaven 
only knows what other underhand means, he so 
successfully avenged himself that my poor father 
soon lost Ins new situation, and was totally unable 
to find another. The most infamous reports were 
circulated concerning lum ; and he took the cruel 
treatment he had received so much to heart, that 
his spirit was completely broken — he fell ill, and 
died in a few weeks. 

“ Poverty and despair thus seized upon my mother 
at the same moment. She saw all her happiness 
suddenly blasted by the agency of a reckless villain ; 
and, to add to her afflictions, the only friend who 
showed any compassion for her or who came for- 
ward to assist her in tho midst of her wretchedness 
— namely, the old merchant — was suddenly snatched 
away by the hand of death, ten days after the earth 
had closed over my father’s remains. The poor 
woman was unable to bear up against her sorrows : 
she languished for a few months, and then departed 
this life, leaving me a friendless and unprotected j 
orphan at the tender age of three years ! You may 
guess what then became of me: I was taken to the 
workhouse 1 

“I have sketched these circumstances just to show 
you how unfortunate I was in my earliest infancy 
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My parents would have lived to thrive and prosper 
nad It not been for the miscreant Frederick Shawe ; | 
and under their protection I should have been 
happy. However, it was destined that my father 
and mother should be cut off thus early; and their 
cruel fate threw me as a pauper-child upon the 
parish. At the workhouse I remained until I was 
thirteen ; aud it was from an elderly couple whom 
distress brought to the same place, and who had 
known my parents well, that I learnt all the par- 
ticulars which I have related to you. W ell, at the 
age of thirteen I was transfeired to the care of a 
surgeon and accoucheur, who took me into his 
house to clean the boots and shoes, run on errands, 
and beat up drugs in the mortar. Finding me 
active and, as he said, a good-looking lad — for I was 
not then seared with the sinall-pox as I am now — 
he put me into the regular livery of a doctoi’s boy 
after I had been with him a few months; and 
I was then entiusted with the delivery of the 
medicine. My master was an old man; and his 
wife was a bustling, active, elderly lady, in whom 
implicit confidence might be placed as long as she 
was well paid for her sen ices and her secresy. You 
will understand w hat I mean very shortly. In fact 
one day I noticed a great deal of whispering be- 
tween the doctor, his w r ife, and the housekeeper; 
and their looks were mystenous and important. 
Certain preparations, too, commenced, which showed 
me that a visitor was expected ; for I was a shrewd 
and observing boy for my age. I was ordered to 
clean the windows in the spare bed-room and the 
well-furnished little parlour communicating with 
it ; and while I was thus occupied, the housekeeper 
put the two apartments into the nicest possible 
order. I asked her if any one was coming to stay 
at the house, and was desired to mind my own 
business. I accordingly held my tongue; but my 
curiosity was only the more excited in consequence 
of the answer I received and the mystery in which the 
motive of the preparations in progress was involved. 
At an ealier hour than usual I was ordered to retire 
to my own room ; but as it commanded a view of 
the street — it was Brook Street, Holborn — I sate 
up, watching at my window— for I felt sure that 
I had not been dismissed to my attic without some 
good reason. Nor was I mistaken. At about 
half-past ten a hackney-coach drove up to the door: 
two trunks were carried into the house, and a lady, 
muffled in a cloak, was assisted to descend from the 
fehicle by the doctor and his wife, who seemed to 
treat her with the greatest respect. I was able to 
notice all that passed, because the moon was bright 
and I was looking out of the open window. The 
lady accompanied the doctor and his wife in-doors ; | 
and the coach drove away. | 

M Next morning I saw the housekeeper take up a 
breakfast-tray to those rooms which I had now no 
doubt were occupied by the lady who had arrived 
the night before ; but I was cautious not to appear 
even to notice that any thing unusual was going on, 
much less to ask questions, — for I remembered the 
rebuff I had already received in this latter respect. 
The cook and housemaid were as mysteriously re- 
served as the housekeeper herself; and I could not 
f 6* the life of me make out what it all meant. To ! 
brief, a month passed away ; and though I never 
fhe tenant of the spare-rooms all the while, yet 
l knew that a tenant those rooms had ; for the meals 
: v erc regularly taken up*— the doctor looked in there 


I two or three times a day — and his wife passed 
! hours together there. At length the housemaid, * 
who was a pretty, wicked-looking girl of about 
nineteen, undeitook to initiate me into the secret 
which so much puzzled me ; and, taking advantage 
of a Sunday evening when she and I were alone to- 
gether, the other servants having gono out, she ex- 
plained how some young lady, who was not married, 
was about to become a mother — and how the spare- 
rooms were always kept for lodgers of that kind. — 
‘Have you seen her?* I asked.— ‘No/ she replied* 
‘nor am I likely to see her. I have been four 
years in this house, and during that time there have 
been eight or ten ladies here in the same way ; but 
I never caught a glimpse of the face of any xme of 
them. They pay, or their friends pay for them, a 
good round sum to master for the accommodation , 
and that is the manner in which he has made so 
much money; for you can see that his legular 
practice is not very great* But you must not tell 
any body that I have been talking to you in this 
style, John; or else I shall lose my place/ — I pro- 
mised her not to betray her. — ‘How old aie you, 
John ? ’ she asked. — ‘ Gfomg on for fourteen/ I said. 
— ‘You are a pretty boy.’ she continued. ‘Would 
you like to give me a kiss ? ’ — ‘ You would think me 
very rude/ I answered. — ‘ No, I should n’t : try.’ — 
‘But I should feel so ashamed/ I said. — ‘Then you 
are a fool, John/ exclaimed the pretty housemaid ; 
and she got into a pet, which lasted all the rest of 
the evening. 

“ I lay awake a long time that night thinking of 
wliat I had heard concerning the lady in the private 
apartments; and, I can’t say how it was — but I 
felt an extraordinary longing to catch a glimpse of 
her. The more I reflected on this wish, the stronger 
it grew : and at last I determined to gratify it some- 
how or another. Having come to this resolution I 
fell asleep. Next morning the two-penny postman 
at eight o’clock brought a letter directed to my 
master ; but in the corner were two or three initials 
which I could not quite make out. I took it into 
the parlour, whore the doctor was seated alone at 
the time ; and, when he had glanced at the address, 
he said, ‘ Oh l it is to go up stairs : give it to the 
housekeeper : ’ — and he went on reading his news- 
paper. Here was an opportunity which presented 
itself almost as soon as my desire to see the tenant 
of the spare-i ooms had been formed; and, without 
any hesitation, I hurried up stairs. I knocked at 
the door of the parlour communicating with the 
bed-chamber; and a sweet voice said, Come in/ I 
accordingly entered the room and beheld a beau- 
tiful creature of about seventeen or eighteen, dressed 
in a morning wrapper, all open at the bosom, and 
reclining in an arm-ebair. She uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise when she saw me, and drew the 
wrapper completely over her breast. It was evi- 
dent that she had expected to see either the house- 
keeper or my mistress. I handed her the note, 
stammered out something about ‘Master having 
told me to bring it up/ and then retired, awkward 
and embarrassed enough. A few minutes after- 
wards the bell of the spare-rooms was rung rather 
violently ; and the housekeeper went up. She 
shortly came down again, and went into the par- 
lour, to which I was presently summoned. The 
doctor and his wife were seated at the breakfast- 
table, looking as gloomy and solemn as possible* 
i and the housekeeper was standing in the middle of 
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the room. ’ I suspected that a storm was brewing. 
* John/ said the doctor, ‘ what induced you to take 
such" a liberty as to enter the apartments of a lady 
who is lodging in my house V — 4 Please, sir/ I an- 
swered, as boldly as possible, ‘you told me to take 
up the letter ; and I did so.’ — The doctor, his wife, 
and the housekeeper looked at each other by turns; 
and then they all three looked very hard at me. 
‘ Well/ said the doctor, ‘ I suppose it was a mis- 
understanding on the boy’s part ; ' — for I did not 
blush nor seem at all confused while they were all 
staring at me. — c But you must not tell any one that 
you saw the lady up stairs, John/ exclaimed my mis- 
tress. — ‘ I don’t know a soul who would care about 
knowing such a simple thing, ma’am/ I replied, 
pretending to bo very innocent indeed. I was then 
told to withdraw ; and thus passed off this little 
affair. * 

“ Throughout that day I saw the pretty house- 
maid showing great anxiety to speak to me alone ; 
but circumstances so occurred, that we had not an 
opportunity of exchanging a word in private to- 
gether. At half-past nine I went to bed as usual, an 
hour before the other servants ; and I soon fell asleep. 
But I was awoke by some one shaking me gently ; 
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and I was also startled by seeing a light in the room* 
In another moment my fears subsided ; for my visitor 
was the pretty servant-girl in her night-gear. She 
sate down on the edge of the bed, and asked me what 
I was called into the parlour for in the morning. 
I told her all that had occurred, { You are a dear 
boy/ she said ‘ not to have confessed that I had put 
you up to anything; for that was what I was afraid 
of.’ — and she gave me two or three hearty kisses. 
Then she asked me a great number of questions 
about the lady I had seen — what she was like — how 
old — the colour of her hair and eyes — and all sorts 
of queries of that kind. I replied as well as I could ; 
and she seemed vastly to enjoy the idea of my cool 
impudence m taking up the letter just for the sake 
of getting a peep at the lady. In fact shew as so much 
pleased with me, that she kept on kissing me ; and 
all this ended just as you might suppose— for the 
pretty house-maid shared my bed dining the re- 
mainder of the night. This occurrence was most 
unfortunate to us both; for we over-slept oui selves, 
—and the house-keeper, doubtless having vainly 
searched for us down stairs, came up to look alter 
us. We were discovered fast asleep ,m each other’s 
arms; and a ten iblc scene ensued. The house* 
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swer the hell or for any other purpose connected 
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fceeper alarmed the doctor and his wife with her 
cr | es _for I suppose the old lady was quite scandal- 
ised, though she herself had often chucked me under 
the chin in a tender manner. The result was that 
the pretty house-maid was packed off without delay; 
and I was stripped of my liveiy, compelled to put 
on my workhouse clothes again, and sent back to 
the parish officers. 

“At the very moment when I was conveyed into 
the presence of the overseers by the doctor, a middle- 
aged lady, magnificently dressed, was returning to 
her carnage which waited at the dooi. She imme- 
diately recognised the doctor as an acquaintance, 
and he addressed her by the name of Mis. Beau- 
mont. The exchange of a few remarks led the lady 
to observe that she had applied to the parish officers 
for a well-conducted, genteel-looking lad to take 
the place of a page in. her household ; and, as she 
spoke, she eyed me very attentively. The doctor 
informed her that I had been in his service and was 
a good hoy in all respects save one: — and he ex- 
plained to her the indiscretion which had compelled 
him to part with me; adding, 4 The lad was no doubt 
won over by the young woman herself ; hut as my 
professional success depends on the reputation of 
my house, I could not overlook this occurrence/ — . 
The lady dcclaied that she entertained great com- 
passion for me, and said what a pity it was that such 
a nice boy should be thrown back on the parish. In 
a word, the business ended by her agreeing to take 
me on trial ; and, before the doctor left me, he whis- 
pered in my ear, * You see, John, that I have not 
ruined your character as I might have done ; and 
therefore you must he a good lad, and never men- 
tion to any one than you saw the lady who is now 
lodging at my house/ — He then took his departure; 
and Mrs. Beaumont, having arranged with the over- 
seers relative to receiving me into her service, desired 
that I might he sent to her abode in the evening. 
The instructions were obeyed ; and I entered my 
new place, the first appearances of which pleased 
mo much. 

“Mx*s, Beaumont was a widow-iady of about six- 
and-forty. and was still a very handsome woman 
considering her age. Tier house was in Russell 
Square; and she lived in an elganfc style — keeping 
a butler, a footman, and three female ^domestics. 
She had a Miss Stacey residing with her as a com- 
panion; and this lady was about five or six-and- 
twenty — somewhat stout— and rather good-looking. 
The moment 1 entered my new place, I was sup- 
plied with a page's livery, and was informed that I 
was to consider myself at the orders of the butler. 
I soon found that I had got into very comfortable 
quarters ; for the best of provisions were consumed 
in the kitchen as well as in the parlour, and the 
butler, who was fond of a glass of good liquor him- 
self, often treated me to some likewise. Mrs. Beau- 
mont saw a great deal of company; and there were 
dinner-parties or evening-parties at least three or 
four times every week. I had not been many days 
in this place, before I began to notice that both Mrs, 
Beaumont and Miss Stacey treated me with much 
the same kind of innocent familiarity which the 
housekeeper at the doctor’s had shown towards me. 
They would pat me on the cheek, or chuck me under 
the chin, and tell me I was nice hoy : but this they 
never did before each other — only when I happened 
to be alone with either one of them. Indeed, when 
thejwre together, and I entered the room to an- 


with my duties, they would both appear as indiffer- 
ent towards me as if they had never shown any 
other feeling in my behalf. Of the two I liked Miss 
Stacey much the best, because she was younger 
and I felt a strange excitement come over me when- 
ever she began to toy about with me in the way I 
have described. One day, when I entered the draw- 
ing room, where I found her alone at the time, she 
said to me, 4 John, you are a very nice hoy ; and here 
is half-a-guinea for you to buy what you like. Only 
do n’t let any one know that I gave you the money.’ 
— 4 Cetainly not, Miss/ 1 replied. — 4 And now, J ohn/ 
she continued, 4 I want you to answer me a question 
which I am going to put to you. Will you tell me 
the truth?’ — I of course declared that I would. — 

4 Then tell me,’ she said, patting my face, and looking 
full at me with her large blue eyes, ( does Mrs. Beau- 
mont ever play about with you as I do ? ’ — 4 Oh ! 
never, Miss/ I answered immediately, and without 
undergoing the least change of countenance . — ( \ 
are a good boy, John/ she said ; and pulling me to* 
wards her, covered me with kisses. A double-knock 
at the front-door interrupted her amusement, which, 
as you may suppose, I took in very good part; and 
she hurried me out of the room, enjoining me not 
to tell any one that she played about with me. 

“ The next day Mrs. Beaumont was rather indis- 
posed, and kept her own chamber until the even- 
ing, when she descended to the drawing-room. Miss 
Stacey had gone out to a party at a married sister’s; 
and, the footman being absent likewise, it devolved 
upon me to take up the tea-tray. * Well, John, 
said my mistress, * are you comfortable in your pre- 
sent place ? ’• — 4 Quite, thank you, ma’am/ I replied. 
— 4 You like it better than the doctor’s ? * she conti- 
: nued, smoothing down my hair, and then passing her 
| hand over my face. 1 — * Oh ! a great deal ma’am/ — 
4 But do you not miss the pretty servant-girl, J ohn ? ’ 
she asked, with a sly look and a half smile. 4 Why, 
what a naughty boy you must be, and at such an 
age too ! ’ — * It was all the young woman's fault, 
ma’am/ I said; 4 and I hope you do not think any 
the worse of me for it/ — 4 If I had I should not have 
taken you into my service, John/ she answered. 
‘ And to show you that I am really attached to you 
and consider you to be a very good boy, here 's a 
sovereign for you. It is not on account of your wages, 
mind ; but a little gift. You must not however tell 
any body that I gave it to you, or else you will make 
the other servants jealous/ — * I’ll be sure not to tell, 
ma’am/ I said : * and I thank you very much/— 
4 And now, J ohn/ continued Mrs. Beaumont, 4 1 
have one question to put to you, and you must tell 
me the truth. Does Miss Stacey ever speak kindly 
to you ? I mean, does she ever do any thing to show 
you that she likes you better than the other ser- 
vants ? ’ — 4 Ho, ma’am/ 1 replied. 4 On the contrary, 
I fancy she sometimes speaks sharp to me/— 4 Oh 1 
indeed/ said Mrs. Beaumont ; and she then sub- 
jected me to the same kissing process that I had un- 
dergone on the part of Miss Stacey — only I did not 
like it quite so well. The old lady hugged me very 
tight, and seemed as if she wanted to say something, 
but did not exactly like to do so. At last she spoke 
out plainly enough, though in a whispering tone 
e John/ she said, 4 1 just now gave you a sovereign 
because you are a goqd boy; and I will give you am 
other if you will do what I ask you and not tell an; 
one about it. Should you like to have another so 
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vereign ? ’ — 4 Very much indeed, ma’am,’ I answered. 
— 4 Well, then,' continued Mrs. Beaumont, ‘you 
must come to my room to-night, when the house is 
all quiet ; because I want to speak to you very par- 
ticularly indeed.’ — 4 But I promised the servants, 
ma’am, to sit up to let Miss Stacey m,’ I answered. 
— 4 So much the better,’ observed Mrs. Beaumont 
4 Miss Stacey has promised to be back by twelve at 
latest; and as soon as you have let her in, you can 
go up to your own room, and then a few minutes 
afterwards come down to mine.’ — I promised to do 
exactly as I was desired ; and, having received a few 
more kisses and pawings about, was suffered to re- 
turn to the kitchen. 

“ The footman came back at eleven ; and as Mrs. 
Beaumont had already retired to her chamber, all 
the seivants except myself went off to theirs. I 
then remained alone m the kitchen, thinking of what 
had occurred between my mistress and myself, and 
not half liking the idea of sleeping with her — for I 
knew very well what her object was in asking me 
to go to her room. I wished it had been Miss Stacey 
who had made such an appointment with me; for, 
young as I was, I was greatly smitten with that 
lady; and I thought she had never looked so well 
as when I saw her that evening dressed for the party 
to which she had gone. She had on a very low 
gown, and her neck was so beautifully white, and 
her naked arms seemed so plump, that I was really 
quite in love with her. It gave me great pleasure 
to think that I had been chosen to sit up for her, 
and I longed for her return. The clock struck 
twelve; and a few minutes afterwards a vehicle 
stopped at the door. I knew’ it must he Miss Stacey 
who had come hack, and I did not wait for the 
knock and ling, hut hurried to the hall to admit her. 
She seemed pleased when she saw who it was that 
opened the door for her ; and I observed that her 
countenance was rather flushed, as if she had been 
drinking an extra glass of champagne, of which I 
knew she was very fond. The moment I had closed 
and bolted the door, she asked me in a low whisper, 
whether any of the other servants were up, I an- 
swered in the negative. — 4 Does your mistres know 
that you are sitting up for me?’ she next inquired. 
— 4 No, Miss,’ I unhesitatingly said. — She began to 
caress me, and I found that she smelt rather strong 
of wine ; but she looked so nice that I did -not care 
about that ; and I was so excited that I kissed her 
n return. — 4 Light me up stairs, John,’ she at length 
said ; 4 and let us go as gently as possible, so as not 
to make any noise, on account of Mrs. Beaumont, 
who is unwell.’ — I led the way up stairs, my heart 
beating violently ; for I more than half suspected 
that I should not keep my appointment with my 
mistress that night. Nor was I mistaken: for, on 
reaching the door of Miss Stacey’s chamber, she took 
my hand, drew me towards her, ami said m a low, 
hurried whisper, 4 Come down to my room in about 
a quarter of an hour : I wish to speak to you very 
particularly indeed.’ — I promised to do so, and hur- 
ried up to my own chamber, Miss Stacey having 
previously lighted her candle and said, 4 Good night, 
John,’ in a tolerably loud voice, but making a sign 
to convince me that it was only a precaution on her 
part. When I reached my room, I sate down on 
the 'bed to think how I should act. My inclina- 
tion prompted me to keep the appointment with 
Miss Stacey: ray fears urged me to keep the one 
[*i?en me by Mrs. Beaumont. T cared nothing about 


the sovereign promised me by ray mistress, now that 
I had received such an invitation from her pretty 
companion ; and I thought that it would be very 
easy to excuse myself to Mrs. Beaumont, should she 
question me next day, by saymg that I fancied her 
to be only jokmg, or perhaps trying me. So, at last, 
I resolved to follow my inclinations, and disregard 
my fears; and I acted in pursuance of this deter- 
mination. I accordingly repaired to Miss Stacey’s 
room, and was completely happy. 

44 We had been an hour together, when a knock at 
the door alarmed us. Who could it be g what could 
it mean? We remained silent as the dead. The 
knock was repeated, and was immediately followed 
by Mrs. Beaumont’s voice, saymg, 4 Miss Stacey, 
dear! Miss Stacey!’ — 4 Good God! wbat can she 
want?’ ■whispered Miss Stacey to me; 4 she is per- 
haps unwell, and will come into the room to speak 
to me. John, my dear boy, you must get under the 
bed, and keep as quiet as a mouse.’ — This was don© 
in a moment, and Miss Stacey bundled my clothes 
under the bed after mo. She then opened the door, 
and, sure enough, my mistress entered the room, 
saying, 4 1 am sorry to disturb you, my dear; but I 
am so unwell I cannot sleep. I have got such ner- 
vous feelings that I am really afraid to be alone.’ — 
4 Had I not better call up one of the servants and 
send for the doctor, my dear madam ?’ asked Miss 
Stacey, her voice trembling ; I could well conjecture 
why.— 4 No, thank you, dear,’ answered the lady; 
‘if you have no objection, I will pass the remainder 
of the night with you.’ — 4 Oh ! with pleasure, ma’am,’ 
exclaimed Miss Stacey. 4 1 will accompany you to 
your room directly.’ — 4 We may as well remain heie,’ 
replied Mrs. Beaumont ; and it struck me that there 
was something strange in the way that she spoke. 
Miss Stacey urged that it was very injurious for 
persons m delicate health to change their beds; but 
Mrs. Beaumont declared it to be a mere prejudice. 
Miss Stacey invented some other frivolous excuse, 
and I suppose that this confirmed Mrs. Beaumont’s 
suspicions ; for she immediately exclaimed, 4 Really, 
one would suppose that you wished to get rid of 
me, Miss Stacey!’— 4 To speak candidly, my dear 
| madam/ was the reply, 4 1 can’t bear sleeping with 
; another person.’ — • Indeed ! ’ said Mrs. Beaumont. 

4 Hey day ! what shoes have we here ? Why, surely 
these cannot be yours, my dear?’ — I have noticed 
that the moie spiteful ladies are together, the more 
they 4 dear ’ each other. — 4 It must he some over- 
sight on the part of one of the servants,’ said Miss 
Stacey, in a famt tone. — ‘It’s •very strange 1’ cried 
Mrs. Beaumont ; and I heard her stoop down and 
take up the unfortunate shoes. Oh! how I did 
shiver and tremble ! and how sincerely I wished 
both the amorous ladies at the devil at that moment! 
But matters grew speedily much worse; for, in 
stooping down to pick up the shoes, Mrs. Beaumont 
had spied my trowsers; and these she fished up in 
another moment. Miss Stacey shrieked; Mrs. 
Beaumont raised the drapery hanging round the 
bed to the floor— and, behold ! by the light of the 
candle which had been left burning m the room, 
she discovered unfortunate me I 
44 1 cannot tell you what a scene ensued. Mrs. 
Beaumont raved like a mad-woman, and Miss 
Stacey protested her innocence. The house was 
alarmed— the other servants came down to the 
door— and Mrs. Beaumont’s repioaches and up- 
braidings, levelled against Mhn Stacey and myself, 
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made every tiling known to them. I scarcely know 
how I had pluck enough to play the part which I 
did play ; hut it is, notwithstanding, a fact that I 
was resolved to screen Miss Stacey, and throw all 
the scandal on Mrs. Beaumont. I accordingly 
hegged to be allowed to explain ; and when I could 
obtain a hearing, I swore that Mrs. Beaumont had 
given me a sovereign, and promised me another to 
sleep with her — that I had mistaken the room — and 
that the moment I had seen Miss Stacey enter and 
perceived my error, I had managed to creep under 
the bed, unnoticed by her. Mrs. Beaumont went 
into strong hysterics at this accusation, and was 
conveyed away to her own apartment by the female 
servants, while I hurried off to my own room. 
You may suppose that I scarcely slept a wink all 
the remainder of the night. I knew that I had 
lost both my place and my character— but I felt 
satisfied in having done all I could to screen poor 
Miss Stacey, though it did not strike me at the 
time that my version of the business could not pos- 
sibly be taken as a very probable story. Next 
morning the butler came up to me very early, and 
in a long, humbuggingspeech, assured me that, out 
of good feeling towards me, Mrs. Beaumont had 
consented to keep me in her service, and look over 
the affair, if I would confess the truth. T however 
persisted in my original statement, and displayed 
the sovereign that Mrs. Beaumont had given me. 
The butler went away, telling me not to leave my 
room until lie came back. Half an hour passed 
before be returned, and again he tried to argue me 
into his views ; but I was obstinate, and the inter- 
view ended by his desiring me to pack up my things 
and leave the house directly. This I very willingly 
agreed to, and in a few minutes my preparations 
were complete. * Where are you going to, young- 
ster? 5 asked the butler, when he had paid me the 
amount of wages due. — 4 I do n't know, 5 was my 
reply.—' Well, 5 he said, 4 1 should * advise you to 
take a room at the family washer-woman’s. She 
has got one to let, I know ; and if you hold your 
tongue about what has occurred m this house, I 
will try and get you another place. 5 I readily gave 
the required promise, and also followed the advice 
relative to the lodging, in which I was installed in 
another half hour. 

44 In the evening the butler came to me, and gave 
me the addresses of several families in whose ser- 
vice pages were wanted. ‘You will have to apply 
to the butlers at those houses, 5 he said, 4 and there- 
fore you can refer them to me. I will endeavour to 
make it all right for you, as I should be sorry to 
see a promising young lad ruined for want of a 
character. 5 I thanked him very much, pretending 
to see nothing but pure friendship in his conduct, 
although I was quite enough experienced in the 
ways of the world to understand that Mrs. Beau- 
mont herself had instigated this lenient treatment 
as a moans of sealing my lips. I ventured to ask’ 
him about Miss Stacey, and he at once told mo that 
she had left the house at a very early hour in the 
morning. I longed to enquire if he knew where 
she was gone, but dared not. On the following day 
I called at the various addresses which the butler 
had given me, and was not considered suitable at 
any* At one I was thought too young— at another 
too old: here I was too short — there I was too tall. 
In fact, the objections were trivial, but fatal, I 
was returning to my lodging along Great Russell 
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Street, Bloomsbury, when I saw in a shop window 
a notice that a livery boy was wanted, and that * 
applications were to be made within. I entered | 
the shop, and received the address of a house in the 
same street. There I went, and was shown into a 
small parlour, where I was kept waiting for nearly 
a quarter of an hour. At last a gentleman and 
lady — an elderly couple — entered the loom, and I 
was immediately subjected to no end of questions, 
all of which I answered in the most satisfactoiv 
manner, because I did not hesitate to say 4 Yes 5 * 
when an affirmation was required, and ‘No 5 when 
a negative was necessary. At last the gentleman 
said to the lady, 4 Well, my love, what do you think? 5 
— 4 What do you think, my dear? 5 asked the lady. — ■ 

4 1 think, my dear 5 began the gentleman. — 4 So 

do I, Mr. Turner, 5 exclaimed the lady, without 
waiting to hear what her husband did think. It 
howevei appeared that they pei fectly well under- 
stood each other ; for the lady, turning towards me, 
said, 4 We will give you a trial if the butler at your 
last place speaks as well of you as you assure us ho 
will. But you will have to be very active here, for 

I must tell you that tins is a boarding-house 5 . 

— 4 A boarding-house of the highest lespectability, 5 
interrupted the gentleman, looking very solemn 
indeed, as if he was afraid that I was going to say 
I didn’t believe him. — 4 And there are many ladies 
and gentlemen to wait upon, 5 confcmuedMrs.Turner: 
‘but we shall see. 5 I then withdrew. Mr. Turner 
went about my character in the evening, and found 
every thing satisfactory ; and next day I entered my 
new place, wondering what adventures "would befal 
me here. 

44 This boarding-house proved to be the hardest 
place I ever was in. I had to get up at five in the 
morning to clean six pairs of boots and ten pairs of 
ladies 5 shoes. If they did not shine well, I was 
blown up on all sides ; and if I did make them shine 
well, Mrs. Turner blew me up for wasting the black- 
ing. Then I had to bees-wax heaven knows how 
many chairs and tables, and to clean the windows 
from top to bottom at least twice a-week. In the 
middle of my work I was constantly interrupted by 
knocks at the door, or errands to run upon. Then 
at meal-times something was always wanting — 
something had always been forgotten. The clean- 
ing of knives and plated forks and spoons would 
have alone been a good four hours 5 woi k for a strong 
man. If I did them properly and devoted time to 
them, I was scolded for being slow and lazy : and if 
I knocked them off m a hurry, they were sure to be 
found fault with. Sometimes the bells of half a 
dozen rooms would ring in the morning, when the 
boarders were getting up, all at the same instant; 
and if I was long in taking up any particular gen- 
I tleman 5 s hot water to shave, or any lady’s shoes, I 
! was certain to hear of it when Mrs. Turner came 
down into the kitchen. In fact, it was a hard life, 
and an unthankful office ; for when I did my best, 

I could not give satisfaction ; and yet the cook and 
housemaid — the only servants kept besides myself — 
were candid enough to declare that I was the best 
lad that had ever been in the house during their 
time 

44 There was one elderly lady — a Miss Marigold — 
who seemed to have taken a particular hatred for 
me ; and only because when, one day, she began to 
caress me in the same way that Mrs. Beaumont and 
Miss Stacey had done, I laughed in her face and 
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told her to keep her wrinkled old hands to heiself. 
From that minute she grew desperately malignant 
against me, and was always finding fault. I deter- 
mined to have my revenge, and waited patiently for 
the opportunity. That occasion came at last. One 
evening Miss Marigold retired earlier to bed than 
usual ; and Mrs. Turner rang for mo in the pailour. 
I went np and found my mistiess alone. ‘ John/ 
she said, 4 go directly with this box,’ — pointing to a 
round paste-board one on the table — * to the hair- 
dresser’s, and tell him that yon will call for it at 
eight precisely to-monow morning. Then, in the 
morning, when yon come back with it, send it up by 
the housemaid to Miss Marigold's room.’ — I took 
the box, which was tied round with string, and was 
particularly light. It immediately struct me that 
it must be Miss Marigold’s wig : for I was convinced 
she wore one. Accordingly, as I went along the 
street, I stepped up an alley; and by the light 
coming from the window of a house, unfastened the 
strings to peep inside. Sure enough, it was Miss 
Mangold’s wig. It immediately stiuck me that her 
going to bed earlier than usual was only an excuse 
to be able* to send her wig in time for the hair- 
diesser to do it up that night; and this circum- 
stance, joined to the fact that she wanted it the very 
next morning, convinced me that Miss Marigold had 
but one wig belonging to her. I theieforc resolved 
that some accident should occur to the wig before 
it went back to her ; but in the meantime I took 
it to the hair-dresser. He seemed to understand 
what it was ; for without opening the box, the 
stnngs of which I had carefully re-fastened, he pro- 
mised me that I should have the article when I came 
back in the morning, shortly before eight. 

“ I must now inform yon that there was an 
elderly gentleman at the boaidmg-house, whose 
name was Prosser. Captain Prosser he was called ; 
and a jovial kind of old bird he was too. He was 
amazingly fond of breaking out nowand then, stay- 
ing away all night, and coming home between six 
and seven in the morning, so precious drunk that 
he could not see a hole through a ladder. But he 
was always sensible enough to know that he must 
not make a noise ; and when T let him in on these 
occasions, he would put his fore-finger by the side 
of his nose in such a comical fashion, as much as to 
say, * Do n’t let any body know it l ’ that I could 
scarcely keep fiom laughing. Well, on this veiy 
night, when the affair of the wig occurred, the Cap- 
tain went out for a spree ; and it happened that he 
came home rather later than usual the next morn- 
ing. I had just returned with the wig-box, and had 
it still in my hand, when the Captain’s low sneaking 
knock at the door summoned me to open it. He 
came in worse than I had ever seen him before : he 
could scarcely keep upon his legs, and his head 
rolled about on his shoulders just as if he had no 
bones in his neck at all. His hat, too, was smashed 
completely in ; and his coat was slit completely up 
the hack to the very collar. Such a comical figure 
I never saw in my life. He staggered into the hall, 
seeming quite to forget where he was, or what he 
wanted there. A thought struck me, and I resolved 
to put it into execution. He was so uncommonly 
drunk, and yet so quiet and tractable, that I saw I 
could do with him just as I liked : so I led him 
into the parlour where the long table was laid for 
breakfast ; but no one had come down yet. I seated 
Mm on the sofa in such away that he could not fall 


off, and in a few moment he was in a sound sleep. 
I removed lus hat, took the wig from the box and 
fixed it all awry upon Ins head, purposely tumbling 
all the curls, so as to make it appear as if he had 
thus adorned himself with liis own hand. I then 
stole away fiom the room; and, having suffered 
about ten minutes to elapse, so as to bring the time 
nearer to breakfast before the exposure should take 
place, I went into the kitchen to toll the house- 
maid that there was a box in the parlour which she 
must presently take up to Miss Mangold. But she, 
not knowing what the box might contain, waited a 
few minutes more to finish something that she was 
about; and I did nor choose to hurry her. At last 
Miss Mangold’s hell rang; and I laughed in my 
sleeve to tlnnk that the poor lady would vainly wait 
loi her wig. The housemaid hastened to answer 
the summons, and I followed her as far as the par- 
lour, under pretence of taking up some plates for 
the breakfast-table. But just before we reached 
that room, seven or eight of the boarders, ladies and 
gentlemen alike, came pouring down stairs to break- 
fast ; and the moment they entered the parlour, such 
screams of amazement burst from the women, and 
such roars of laughter from the men. The house- 
maid hurried into the room, and I behind her; and 
almost immediately afterwards in came Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner, and all the rest of the boarders, except 
poor Miss Marigold ! 

“ And what a sight burst upon their view! The 
screams and the roars of laughter had awoke Captain 
Prosser ; and he was sitting, propping himself np, 
in the corner of the sofa, and looking stupidly about 
him, as if quite unconscious of where he was, and 
certainly ignorant of the reason which drew all 
eyes upon him. Such a comical spectacle as be was, 
with the wig perched all crooked upon his head 1 
At length the ladies began to give vent to their in- 
dignant feelings. ( Shameful ! ’ said one. — f Well, I 
never!’ cried another. — f And this m a respectable 
boarding-house !’ exclaimed a third. — ‘It all comes 
of having such a monster as the Captain in the 
i place I ’ observed a fourth. — f But whose wig is it ? * 
cried one of the gentlemen, a humorous fellow in liis 
way ; and, approaching the leather box, he took it 
up. 4 Miss Maiiigold ! ’ at length he exclaimed, 
his eyes catching some wiiting m the mside. — Mrs. 
Turner, who had suspected the ownership of the 
wig, declared that she should go mto hysterics; 
but her husband begged her not to do any tiling of 
the kind ; and so she followed Ins advice. Of course 
no suspicion fell upon me. When questioned, I 
said that I had brought home the box without know- 
ing its contents ; that I had put it on the sofa ; and 
that bcfoie I had gone down stairs to tell the house- 
maid to take it np to Miss Marigold, I had opened 
the front door to let m the Captain. The thing was 
therefore clear: — the Captain had come in, in a 
state for which he ought to be ashamed of himself; 
and nothing would please him but he must decorate 
himself with poor Miss Marigold’s wig ! Such was 
the explanation agreed upon by all present; and 
whilo tevo or three of the gentlemen conveyed the 
Captain up to his own room, the wig having been 
previously removed from his head, Mrs.Turnerwcnt 
up to break the fatal news to Miss Marigold. To 
make an end of this part of 'my story, I need only 
say, that Miss Marigold left the house on the sly the 
moment her wig was done np again by the hair- 
dresser; and Mrs. Turner easily persuaded the 
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ladies to forgive the Captain, on condition that he 
would stand a dozen of wine— which he did. 

« Several months passed away after this incident 
without any adventuio worth relating. It was a 
most unpleasant place ; hut there was amusement 
in it ; and moreover there was a certain love-affair 
in progress, in which I felt interested, and the end 
of which I was determined to wait and see. Not 
that I was an actor in it at all ; but only a go-be- 
tween. The fact was, that amongst the boarders 
there was a widow-lady, of about seven or eight 
and twenty— a very pretty woman, whose name 
was Percy. There was also a young gentleman of 
very effeminate appearance, but possessing a hand- 
some — . or rather a beautiful countenance, and a 
very slight figure. He was also short— a complete 
doll of a man ; for ho was within four years as old 
as the widow. His name was Hulse. This couple 
fell in love with each other : or rather, I think, the 
love was all on the side of the young gentleman, 
who possessed some little property and better 
prospects, whereas the widow was notorious as a 
husband4mnter ever since she had been in the 
boarding-house, and was moreover very poor. She 
was however sweetly pretty; and she had such 
wicked eyes that it gave me strange sensations to 
meet her looks. It was in this way that I came to 
know of the love-matter existing between Mr. 
Hulse and Mrs. Percy. About the time when the 
adventure of the wig took place, Mr. Hulse one 
evening asked me to give a letter privately to the 
widow-lady ; and he slipped half-a-erown into my 
hands. You may have already seen that I possessed 
no small degree of curiosity, and I longed to know 
what that letter could possibly contain. I took it 
up into my own room with me, and tried to catch 
a glimpse at the writing inside ; but it was so care- 
fully folded that I could not. At last, to my joy, I 
perceived that the wax was stamped with a seal 
which was invariably left lying in the ink-stand 
drawer in the parlour, for the general use of the 
boarders. I therefore hesitated no longer to open 
the letter, breaking the wax as carefully as pos- 
sible. Tlio letter was a declaration of love, the 
■writer stating that he had not courage to make 
the avowal in words ; and he implored a -written 
answer, observing that the lad John was to be 
trusted, as he seemed a quiet steady youth. 1 was 
much amused by the letter, and early next morning 
I re-sealed it by means of the stamp in the ink- 
stand drawer: then, watching the opportunity 
when Mrs. Percy descended to breakfast, I gave it 
to her as she was coming down stairs. In the 
evening she put into my hands an answer, accom- 
panied by a shilling for myself ; and as she smiled 
significantly, and showed her pretty white teeth, I 
felt that I could do any thing to obtain a kiss from 
that sweet mouth. Fortunately this letter was also 
fastened with the house-seal, and I was therefore 
able to read its contents. It thanked Mr. Hulse for 
the favourable opinion he had entertained of her, 
and stated that she felt she could love him, but 
that she required a more explicit avowal of liis in- 
tentions. This letter I re-sealed and gave to the 
young gentleman. A reply was ready m the 
evening; and another half-crown was slipped into 
my band. This letter I likewise read, and found 
that Mr. Hulse professed the most honourable in- 
tentions, but begged that their engagement (should 
*be correspondence have that result) might be kept 


a secret, as he had an uncle (.from whom he had 
considerable expectations) to consult, but who was 
at present abroad and would not be in England 
again for several months. The lady’s answer, which 
also passed through my hands, was quite satisfac- 
tory ; and in t}ie course of a few days I saw that the 
tender pair exchanged significant looks when they 
thought themselves unperceived, and that Mr. 
Hulse was gradually losing much of his bashful- 
ness. Nevertheless frequent notes passed between 
them, and several presents were made to the lady 
by the young gentleman, all of which went through 
my hands and were duly inspected by me. It may 
seem strange that two people living m the same 
house should require the aid of a go-between ; but 
such was the fact — for I believe Mr. Hulse to have 
been one of the very sentimental and romantic class 
of lovers who are fond of mystery and of tender 
correspondence. 

“This absurd courtship went on for several 
months ; and the lovers little suspected that I was 
as well acquainted with its progress as themselves. 
At length I perceived by one of Mr. Hnlse’s letteis 
that Ins uncle ivas expected home m a few days, 
and he spoke of the necessity which would compel 
him to go on a visit to the old gentleman, but also 
expressed his hopes that the result would be ac- 
cording to the wishes of the lady and himself, And 
m less than a week he did depart on the proposed 
visit, having previously exchanged most tender and 
affectionate letters with the widow. The very next 
morning a new boarder arrived — a gentleman who 
in every respect was quite different from Mr. Hulse. 
He was tall, largely-made, and wore a great deal 
of hair about his face. Without being handsome, 
he was a very fine man; and he talked away at a 
rapid rate, getting on good terms with all the other 
boarders by the time breakfast was over, and very 
intimate indeed before the cloth was removed after 
dinner. Ho sate next to the widow, to whom he 
paid great attention ; and she appeared very well 
satisfied with his civilities. In fact, in one single 
day he made more progress m thrusting himself 
into the good graces of Mrs. Percy than Mr. Hulse 
had done in a week. The name which the gentle- 
man boie at the house was Jameson ; but I did not 
believe it to be his right one, because his hat had 
the initials of F. S. in it; the same letters were 
marked, as I heard from the housemaid, on all Ins 
linen; and they w r ere also described by means of 
brass nails on the lid of his trunk. However, a 
few days passed; and I saw that Mr. Jameson and 
Mrs. Percy were becoming more and more intimate. 
They sate together at meals — they lounged together 
on the sofa in the drawing-room— and, as 1 watched 
them narrowly, I saw that they exchanged glances 
which convinced me that Mr. Hulse had been for- 
gotten by the faithless lady. Somehow or another 
I took an immediate hatred to Mr. Jameson, the 
moment he set foot in the house ; and this feeling 
was increased by his harsh and commanding ways 
towards me. I was moreover sorry for Mr. Hulse, 
who had been kind and generous in his behaviour 
to me; and I longed to do Jameson some evil turn. 
The opportunity arrived sooner than I expected; 
for one morning— about a fortnight after he had 
arrived at the establishment— I was accosted in the 
street, when going on an errand, by an ill-looking 
fellow who was loitering about, and who said he 
wanted to speak to me particularly. X asked him 
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bis Business ; but he would not exactly explain it. 
He however said he was very anxious to learn some 
tidings of a certain gentleman, and that he had 
received a hint of the person alluded to being at a 
boarding-house in Great Russell Street, under a 
feigned name. It instantly struck me that the 
gentleman thus enquired about was Jameson; and 
I was moreover convinced, by the appearance of the 
enquirer, that he had no good intentions towards 
the individual whom he was seeking. I therefore 
readily gave such information as convinced the man 
that Mr. Jameson was the person he was looking 
for; and I then learnt, to my astonishment, that 
this Mr. J ameson’s real name was "Frederick Shawe ! 

I now showed myself so much interested in the 
affair, and expressed myself in so hostile a way re- 
lative to Mr. Frederick Shawm, that the man at last 
admitted to me that he was a shenffs’-officer's fol- 
lower, and had a writ against the man who, I was 
convinced by all I now heard, was the same that 
had treated my deceased parents in so scandalous a 
manner. We did not part before we came to an 
understanding together; and I returned to the 
boarding-house, overjoyed to think that the moment 
of vengeance was not very far distant. 

“ The dinner-hour was five o’clock ; and on the 
day of which I am speaking, there was company 
present besides the boarders. Mr. J ameson, as usual, 
sate next to Mrs. Percy ; and his attentions were 1 
of the most amiable description. Had Mr. Hulse 
returned at the moment, ho would not have been 
very well pleased at the w r ay in which she received 
them. But a storm was brewing over the head of 
the successful rival ; and I was longing for it to 
burst. Towards the close of the meal Jameson 
asked me for a glass of porter. I pretended not to 
hear him, and waited on some one else. He called 
me again; and when I at length drew near his chair 
to serve him, he said in a harsh voice, * You he very 
neglectful, John; and I wonder how Mrs. Turner 
can keep such a stupid boy in the house.’ — c Then 
why don’t you ask her to discharge me, Mr. Shawe ? y 
I said. — You should have seen how he turned — first 
as white as a sheet, and then as red as scarlet. — 

* Mr. Jameson, you mean, John,’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Turner. 4 Call gentlemen by their proper names, 
and don’t be rude, sir, or you shall leave the house 
directly.’ — 4 1 did call this gentleman by his proper 
name, sir,’ I answered : ‘ and that name is Shawe .’ 
— 4 The poor boy is labouring under a mistake,’ said 
Shawe, dreadfully confused and stammering as he 
spoke ; f but do n’t be harsh with him : he did not 
intend any harm.’ — f I do not want you to speak in 
favour of me, sir,’ I exclaimed ; 1 and perhaps you ’ll 
guess why, when you know that my name is Jef- 
freys .’ — The villain’s countenance now showed the 
most awful dismay ; and the scene produced great 
excitement amongst all present. But at that mo- 
ment, a knock at the front-door was heard ; and I 
ran to answer it, well knowing who were there. 
How my heart beat with joy when I admitted the 
officer and his follower (the man I had seen in the 
morning) into the honse; and, without eating how 
my master and mistress might take it on my part, I 
threw open the dining-room door, led the officers m, 
and, pointing to the person they wanted, said, 

* This is Mr Frederick Shawe !’ The officers in- 
stantly arrested him ; and a scene of extraordinary 
confusion followed. Mrs. Turner fainted in right 
earnest, and while several of the ladies flocked 
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round her, others began tittering and whispering, 
and Mr. Turner requested Mr. Shawe to pay his 
bill before he went to prison. But the conduct of 
Mrs. Percy was the most extraordinary part of the 
whole performance. It is, however, most probable 
that she acted in the way she did to conceal her vexa- 
tion and annoyance. For, bursting out into a loud 
laugh, and casting a look of contempt at the man 
with whom she was on such good terms a few 
minutes before, she expressed her surprise that 
‘fellows of Jus stamp should dare to force tlieir way 
into genteel society ' 5 — To be brief, Mr. Turner 
could not get the amount of his claim on Shawe, 
whose trunks he accordingly detained; and the 
scoundrel was conveyed away by the officers. I fol- 
lowed the party to the street-door, and took good 
care to let Shawe know that it was I who had be- j 
trayed lnm. The exposure of this person caused j 
such a sensation m the house, that my share in it j 
created a feeling of cuiiosity; and, when ques- » 
tioned by Mr. Turner before all the company, I ex- 
plained how he had treated my parents, so that I 
was rather praised than blamed for what I had 
done. But Mrs. Percy applauded me the most, and 
spoke warmly in my favour — at which I was very 
much pleased. 

“ Two or three days after this occurrence, Mr. 
Hulse returned — but only for a few hours; and 
during that time he was alone with Mrs. Percy in 
the parlour. The nature of their interview was 
soon known throughout the house ; for it appeared 
that the news he had brought from his uncle were 
favourable, and their engagement was now no 
longer kept secret. It was fortunate for the widow 
that he did not remain in the boarding-house until 
their mamago ; for, if he had, some kind friend 
would have been sure to tell him of the flirtation 
that had gone on between herself and the scoundrel 
Shawe. As it was, every thing turned out well: 
Mr. Hulse took and furnished a nice house in 
Bioomsbury-square, and in a few weeks he and 
Mrs. Percy were married. My former services were 
not forgotten by either ; but, on the contrary, were 
rewarded on the wedding-day by a guinea from the 
gentleman and half that sum from the lady. I had 
thus seen the end of this very extraordinary court- 
ship, and being thoroughly tired of my place, began 
to look out for another. I accordingly made the 
usual enquiries, and heard of several vacancies. 
My very first application was successful, and I was 
engaged by the Honourable Mr. Ilverton, Mr. Tur- 
ner giving me a good character and expressing no 
dissatisfaction at my desire f to better myself 

“The Honourable Mi*. Ilverton resided in St. 
James’s Square. He was a gentleman of about 
forty years of age, and was on the point of marriage 
with a lady much younger than himself, and who 
was one of the numerous daughters of the Marquis 
of Mountcharlton. But as Mr. Ilverton was very 
rich, and the Marquis was but a poor peer, the 
match was considered a very desirable one by the 
friends of Lady Ilortensia Stanhope. I heard 
my fellow-servants in my now place say that she 
was a very beautiful creature ; and I longed to 
see her ; hut six weeks were yet to elapse before 
the celebration of the marriage. The place was a 
very nice one ; and the establishment was on a large 
scale. There were six female servants, and four 
men, besides the butler and coachman. Two of 
the footmen were constantly on duty in the hall 
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that is, they had nothing to do for the four hours 
that their turn lasted, hut to look out of the hall- 
windows, and attend the front-door. When their 
four hours expired, the other two took their place 
for a like interval. There was a great deal of aris- 
1 tocratic feeling amongst these servants. The butler 
had Ms room, and the housekeeper had her room ; 
and they took their meals apart ffom the rest. The 
other servants were obliged to say ‘ Sir* to the butler, 
and ( Ma’am’ to the housekeeper. The cook and 
the two housemaids were likewise above the kitchen- 
maids, who said c Miss’ when addressing either one 
of them. The footmen also considered themselves, 
above the coachman ; but they allowed the latter to 
take his meals at their table. As for myself, I was 
looked upon as a mere child by the men; and 
probably by the women too — for they were very 
much addicted to fondling me when I happened to 
be alone with either one of them. 

“Well, the six weeks passed away; and the day 
came on winch Mr. Ilveiton was to be mained. 
The ceremony was performed at St. Geoige’s, 
Hanover Squaie; and the ‘happy couple/ as the 
newspapers always call new-married people, started 
off for Mr. Ilverton’s country-seat. A fortnight 
elapsed ; and then came the day when the town- 
mansion was to receive its new mistress, whom I 
had not yet seen. I remember the profound curi- 
osity which I felt on that occasion, my fellow-ser- 
vants, who had frequently beheld her, having spoken 
so high of her beauty. It was about six o’clock in 
the evening when they were expected to arrive, 
dinner having been provided for seven. I stationed 
myself in the hall to obtain as early a view as pos- 
sible of Lady Hortensia Ilverton ; and shortly after 
six the carriage drove up to the door. From the 
hall-window I saw her ladyship alight ; but she had 
a veil over her face. I was, however, enabled to 
admire the beauty of her figure, which was very 
finely proportioned ; and I thought, as she stepped 
from the vehicle, that I had never before seen such 
a charming foot and ankle. The loveliness of liei 
form rend ered me the moic anxious to behold her 
face; and this curiosity on my part was soon grati- 
fied. JToi, on entering the hall, the lady threw back 
her veil ; — but no words can explain the full extent 
of my astonishment, when I beheld the very same 
charming creature of whom I had once before 
caught a hasty glimpse at the doctor’s house in 
Brook Street! A faint exclamation of surprise 
escaped my lips ; no one however heard it — and I 
instantly mastered my feelings. Lady Hortensia 
passed through the hall, leaning on her husband’s 
arm, without looking either to the right or to the 
left ; — and as she did not therefore observe me, I 
had no opportunity of knowing whether she would 
remember me or not. 

“ It was a part of my duty to help to wait at 
table ; and I longed for the dinner-hour to arrive, 
to clear up that point. At length my doubts were 
set at rest dbrner was served up — the lady saw 
me ; and I felt convinced that she had completely 
forgotten my face. I was not however quite a year 
older than when I saw her at the doctor’s, and 
therefore not much changed : nevertheless, she 
evidently did m>fi know me again. I really felt re- 
lieved on her account; for she was such a beautiful 
creature, and seemed so amiable, that I should have 
been sorry for her to have experienced any annoy- 
ance or vexation on my account. During the whole 


of dinner, I took my station near her ch&L, am 
watched her attentively; and though she convcised 
pleasantly enough with her husband when he 
started a subject, or addressed himself to hei, vet 
it struck "me that slie was not altogether happy — 
for she seldom commenced a topic of her own ac- 
cord, but seemed rather to love silence ; and I now 
and then fancied that she sighed m a subdued man- 
ner. I don’t know when I e\or felt a deeper 
interest m any one than I did in this lady; and it 
seemed to me as if I could do any thing to serve 
her. But I am afraid that I am tiring you with 
this long story;’' — and Jeffreys abruptly broke off. 

“Not at all, old fellow,” exclaimed Tim the Snam- 
mer. “It’s only just struck twelve by St. George’s ; 
and we do n’t mean to separate yet awhile.” 

“ No— not quite yet, I should hope,” observed 
Josh Pedler. “ Besides I ’m getting deucedly inter- 
ested in that Lady Hortensia of your’s. I all along 
expected that the beautiful young creature at the 
doctor’s would turn up again somehow or another.” 

“ To be sure,” said Old Death • “ it Would n’t be 
a 1 egular x omance if she did n’t.” 

“ It ’s all as true as gospel ! ” cried Jeffreys. “Do 
you think I could invent such a pack of curious ad- 
ventures? If you do n’t believe what I Ve told you 
alieady, I ’m sure you won’t believe what there is 
to come; and so I’d better hold my tongue.” 

“ Now do n’t be angry, my dear boy,” said Old 
Death i “ I was but joking. I like your story 
amazingly: so pray finish it. We he m no hurry, 
and there J s plenty of drink.” 

Jeffreys accordingly complied with the solicita- 
tions of his comrades, and proceeded uninterruptedly 
to the end of Ins narrative. 

cSapter lxxxvi. 

CONCLUSION OF THE HISTORY OF A LIVERY- 
SERVANT. 

“ I am now going to take a leap of about six months 
m my story; because, during that time, nothing of 
any importance occurred in the establishment of the 
j Honourable Mr. Ilverton. I may, however, obseive 
j that my suspicion relative to the unhappiness of his 
wife was confirmed the more I saw of her ; for she 
was often dull and melancholy — and once or twice 
I saw that she had been shedding tears. Her husband 
was very kind and attentive to her ; but he was a 
gteat deal from home, as he had large estates in the 
country which he was frequently obliged to visit, 

I and he was also canvassing a borough for the ap- 
proaching elections. Her ladyship preferred re- 
maining in town, because she could then enjoy the 
society of her mother and sisters, who were almost 
constantly with her. Well, as I just now said, six 
months had passed away without any adventure of 
importance, and I was already wearied of the same- 
ness of the life I was leading, when something 
occurred which tended to excite mv curiosity and 
interest. It was about four o’clock, one summer 
afternoon that the little incident took place* and 
this was it. A letter came, addressed to her lady- 
ship ; and the liall-porter gave it to me to take up 
into the drawing-room. I went up stairs, and my 
hand was on the drawing-room door, when sounds 
of sobbing and low whispering, coming from inside 
met my ears. I stopped and listened, * My God 1 
jou know that I love you, Herbert,’ smd the voice of 




Lady Hortensia, who no longer spoke in a whisper. 
—-Then another voice made some reply which I 
could not catch ; and several minutes passed in a 
whispered conversation, not one single word of 
which did X overhear. At last I could judge that 
the visitor was about to take his leave ; and 1 en- 
tered the room, first making as much noise as I 
could with the handle of the door so as to warn 
those inside that some one was coming in. But a 
single glance was enough to show me that Lady 
Hortensia was in great confusion, while a tall, j 
handsome, young gentleman who was with her 
turned aside and walked towards the window. They 
were both standing when I went m ; but her lady- 
ship seated herself the moment after I entered and 
passed her handkerchief rapidly over her charm- 
ing face. I endeavoured to appear as if I saw 
nothing to excite my curiosity, handed my mistress 
the letter, and retired. I waited in the hall to catch 
another glimpse of the gentleman when he went 
out ; and in a few minutes he took his departure. 

I asked the hall-porter who he was. * I never saw 
h|m before/ was the answer; ‘hut I heard him de- 
sire the footman to announce him by the name of 
Mr, Herbert Remington/ — * Well/ thought* I to 
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myself, * Mr. Herbert Remington is a very fortunate 
man to to be loved by such a beautiful lady? But 
I did not breathe to a soul what I had overheard, 
nor any thing that I knew eoncerning*my mistress. 

“Mr. Tiverton was in the country at this time.* 
and I now observed that Mr. Remington called v<&» 
gularly every day at about four o'clock. The other 
servants did not appear to notice it as at all extra- 
ordinary; but I had my own reasons for thinking a 
good deal on the subject. Several times, on the oc- 
casion of these visits, did I creep to the drawing- 
room door, and listen ; and much of their conversa- 
tion did I thus overhear. From that I gleaned 
that Mi. Remington and Lady Hortensia had been 
attached to each other for a long time ; but that 
their marriage had been rendered impossible by his 
poverty. X also learnt enough to convince me that 
he was the father of a child of which she had been 
delivered at the doctor’s house, but which had died 
a few hours after its birth. I felt no small degree 
of importance m knowing myself to be acquainted 
with all their secrets ; and I considered myself not 
only bound to keep those secrets to myself, but 
also to assist them in any way I could, if an oppor- 
tunity served to render my humble aid available. 
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And the time to put me to that test soon came, 
Mr. Ilverton returned home from the country much 
sooner than was expected ; and the servants, when 
talking together in the kitchen, said that he had 
come back m a very queer humour. He was, how- 
ever, more amiable than ever with her ladyship at 
dinner on the day of his return ; and I saw nothing 
to prove the truth of what I had heard down stairs. 
Lady Hortensia retired early that evening, saying 
she was unwell ; and her maid observed on return- 
ing to the servants’ hall, after attending on her mis- 
tress in her bed-chamber, that her ladyship appeared 
very unhappy. Then for tl^e first time did the ser- 
vants speak of the constant visits of Mr. Remington; 
and as they talked on the subject, suspicions seemed 
to spring up in their minds. But the entrance of 
the housekeeper put au end to the gossip ; and soon 
aftqrwards the drawing-room hell rang. I hastened 
up to answer the summons, and found Mr. Ilverton 
walking up and down tho apartment in so excited 
a maimer that ho did not even notice my entrance. 
At length ho perceived me ; and, throwing himself 
in a chair, beckoned me towards him. ‘ John,’ said 
he, laying his hand on my shoulder, and speaking in 
a strange tone of voice, ‘ I think you will tell me 
the truth, if I ask you a few questions,’ — I said that 
I would. — ‘ And will you keep to yourself whatever 
I am going to say to you ? * ho asked.—' ‘ I will, sir, 
certainly,’ was my answer. — c I thought you were a 
a good and discreet lad,’ ho continued, putting a 
couple of sovereigns into my hand: ‘act as you 
ought towards me, and you shall never want a 
friend. How, tell me, my boy, whether a gentleman 
named Remington has called here every day during 
my absence this last time?’—* Hot every day, sir, I 
should think,’ was my reply ; for I saw that a storm 
was brewing, and felt determined to screen my 
mistress as much as possible.— * Yes, but he has 
though,’ returned Mr. Ilverton sharply ; ‘ you may 
not, however, have observed it,’ he added imme- 
diately afterwards, in a milder tone : * now answer 
mo truly my next question ; and do n’t be afraid that 
I shall be angry, or shall say any thing about it if 
you reply in the affirmative. Bo the servants talk 
amongst themselves of Mr. Remington’s visits?’ 

.* I liave never heard a word said on the subject, 

Sir/ was my answer. — * Then I am nob laughed at 
in that quarter ! ’ he muttered to himself ; but I 
heard his words plain enough, although he seemed 
to forget that he had spoken them a minute after 
they had left his lips. ‘John,’ ho continued, his 
fingers actually griping my shoulder, ‘ you can do 
me a great service if you will ; and I will reward 
you handsomely.’ — ‘ It is my duty to do all I can for 1 
you, sir,’ I replied, — ‘ Yes,’ ho said ; ‘ but what I now 
require is something out of the way of your ordinary I 
duties, and is rather the part of a friend, than a ser- j 
vant towards a master.’ — ‘ I will do any thing I can, ! 
sir, to oblige you,’ 1 exclaimed.—* And you will 1 
swear solemnly not to breathe to a soul a word of ; 
all that now takes place between us, or that you j 
may have to do for me, unless I call upon you to 
proclaim any thing in a court of justice.’—* I will 
obey you in all things, sir,’ I replied, — * You are a 
good lad,’ he said ; * and I am not mistaken in you. 
So tell you the truth/ ho continued, * I have re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, creating tho most pain- 
ful suspicious in my mind. Tins letter assures me 
that a gentleman whom I do not know, and whose 
name is Remington, is a too frequent visitor at this 


house. But before I act, I must be satisfied that his 
visits are injurious to my honour. Bo you under- | 
stand me, my hoy ? You see, I am obliged to be ' 
open and candid with you, as I require an impor- 
tant service at your hands.’ — ‘ I understand you 
perfectly, sir.’ — ‘What, then, do I mean ?’— ‘ Why, 
sir, that my lady should not receive that gentle- 
man’s visits so often, and while you are away/ I 
answered, pietending first to reflect for a few :*ie* 
ments. — ‘Exactly so ! * he cried. ‘And new I w 3 B 
explain what I require of you. Tomorrow at 
about half-past three o’clock/ he continued, ‘I 
will give you a letter addressed to some friend of 
mine at a little distance; and you must tell the 
butler you are going t£ take it, and that you shall 
be upwards of an hour away. By these means you 
will not be missed by the servants. But, instead of 
leaving the house, you must steal up to the drawing- 
room, and conceal yourself under the sofa. There 
must you lie as quiet as possible, and listen to all 
that may take place between Lady Hortensia and 
Mr. Remington, who, not knowing of my return, 
will he sure to call at his wonted hour.’ — ‘ But sup- 
pose, sir/ I said, * that I should be discovered 0 ’ — 
‘Then leave it to me to extricate you from the diffi- 
culty, which is not likely to arise/ answered Mi . 
Ilverton. — ‘But/ I again aigued, ‘if her ladyship 
should happen to comedown earlier to the drawing- 
room than usual, how shall I be able to conceal my- 
self beneath the sofa ? ’ — ‘ Should this occur, I will 
devise some means to induce Lady Hortensia to quit 
the room for at least a few minutes, al about half- 
past three. Be you on the watch.’ — ‘ I will sir/ was 
my answer. — * And if you. serve me faithfully, John, 
he added, ‘ you will find a friend in me ; but if you 
disobey me in one single point, I will find means to 
punish you somehow or another/ — I, of course, 
made all the necessary promises ; and he dismissed 
me, apparently well satisfied with my assurances of 
fidelity. 

“ I slept but little all that night. I saw that a 
dreadful storm hung over the head of my mistress ; 
and I lay awake, planning a thousand schemes to 
avert it. It was very easy for me to hide myself 
under tho sofa; and, whatever I might overhear, 
afterwards assure my master that not a word had 
been said which he could possibly be angry at. But 
I was experienced and cunning enough to fear that 
Mr. Ilverton wanted a witness ; and that though I 
might be listening under the sofa, he would also be 
listening at the door, and would burst into the 
room in case his suspicions respecting his wife 
should receive confirmation. Even if he should 
not adopt this plan, bnt merely use me as a means 
of ascertaining whether his wife was faithful or 
not, and take my word respecting the particulars 
of the anticipated interview between herself and 
Mr. Remington, — nevertheless, I saw the necessity 
of warning ray mistress that such suspicions did 
exist concerning her, and put her fully upon her 
guard. This I xesolved to do; and at last I made 
up my mind to speak frankly to liei next day. But 
when that day came, I saw no chance of having an 
opportunity of carrying ray intention into effect ; — 
for her ladyship did not come down stairs to* break- 
fast nor to luncheon, she being still indisposed, as I 
heard from her own maid. I loitered upon the 
landing near the drawing-room as much as I dared; 
and once b® twice, when my master went up or 
down stairs, he nodded approvingly of my conduct. 
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tl inking tliat I was there only to serve his inte- 
rests. At last, just as the clock had struck three, 
to my joy I saw Lady lloitcnsia descend from her 
own chamber, and enter the diawmg-room. Not a 
moment was to be lost. I rushed in after her, 
closed the door, and said, 4 My lady, listen to me for 
one instant, I implore of you. 7 She looked at me 
with mingled surprise and anger; for my manner 
must have appeared not only strange, but also 
boisterously rude. I am sure I do not recollect 
now — for I did not remember ten mmutes after 
tliis scene occurred — what words I used, or how I 
introduced the subject; but it is very certain that I 
told her liow I was the veiv lad who had seen her 
at the doctor’s; how her husband had bribed me to 
f watch her ; how I was determined to warn her of 
the plot m progress against her ; and how I would 
do any thing m the world I could to serve her. 
She seemed perfectly astounded at all I told her : 
she sank on the sofa, turned red and white a dozen 
times in a minute, and then burst into tears. I 
dared not say a word ; the idea of a poor servant 
like me venturing to console a great lady like her 
was ridiculous. But I was m a dreadful state of 
alarm lest Mr, Tiverton should come in.— * c John, 7 
she said at last, wiping away her tears, 4 if all you 
have told me is true, you are one of the best lads 
that over lived. But how am I to know that this is 
as you repiesent it? 7 — I understood what she 
meant : she feared lest it was only a trap to ensnare 
her into something amounting to a confession. — 

4 My lady, 7 I answered, 4 if I wished to injure you, 
j could I not have at once revealed to Mr. Ilverton 
all that took place at the doctor’s house in Brook 
Street V — 4 True 1’ she said, blushing scarlet. ‘ Yes 
— you are faithful l 7 and she put her puise into ray 
hand. I returned it to her, declining to take any 
reward ; but she forced if upon me, and I was coin- 
polled to accept it. 4 Now retire, 7 she said hastily ; 

4 and follow your master’s bidding in respect to 
concealing yourself. I shall afford you an oppoi tu- 
nity, 7 she added ; thdh, turning away, she again 
burst into tears. 

44 1 hastened from the room, well pleased with 
the success of my interview with her ladyship, and 
feeling myself so important a person that! seaicely 
knew whothei 1 stood on my head or my heels. The 
secietsof the family were in my keeping, — m the 
keeping of a boy not sixteen years old ; and it was 
enough to make me proud. Besides, I felt so satis- 
fied with my conduct in respect to her ladyship, 
that it soemed to mo as if I had done a great and a 
glorious deed. "Well, on quitting the drawing-room, 
I went up to my own chamber, to compose my 
feelings ; for I was really so much elated as to be 
quite unfit to meet my master for a few minutes. 
But at the expiration of that time I hastened down 
stairs, received the letter which ho had in readiness 
for me, and, after looking in at the servants 7 hall 
for a moment, just to say I was going out on an er- 
rand, stole up to the drawing-room, where I found 
no one. I therefore thrust myself under the sofa, 
and awaited anxiously the termination of the adven- 
ture. Just as the time-piece on the mantel stiuclc 
four, her ladyship returned to the room ; and almost 
immediately afterwards Mr. Remington was an- 
nounced. Hasty whispers were exchanged between 
them in a language— most likely French — which I 
did not understand ; and then they seated them- 
selves on chairs at some distance from each othw.% 


Lad j, Ilovteusu having pieviously rung the bell I 
was sui prised at tins proceeding: what could &ho 
possibly mean ? But I was more astonished still, 
when, on the enfciance of one of the footmen, she 
said, 4 Ask your master if he will have the kindness 
to favour me with his company for a few minutes. 7 
The servant retired to execute this command ; and 
I was now frightened lest her ladyship intended to 
accuse her husband of his sti atagem, and thereby 
expose my want of faith towards him. But second 
thoughts convinced me that this was not the case ; 
because her ladyship must remember that it was m 
my power to rum her effectually if she meditated 
any treachery towards me. A fow mmutes elapsed, 
during which Mr. Remington and my misfress con- 
versed on the most common-place subjects — such 
as the weather, the new opera, and so on ; and at 
length Mr. Ilverton entered the room. 4 1 am sorry 
to disturb you, my dear, 7 said Lady Ilortensia, 
speaking in her most amiable manner, 4 since I 
know that you are so fully engaged with election 
matters and other important business ; but I have 
a favour to ask of you. This gentleman Is Mr. 

1 Remington. Mr. Remington, 7 she added, 4 Mr. 
Ilverton: 7 thus calmly and quietly introducing 
them. — I do not know now my master looked, but 
I could fancy that he felt very queer : at all events, 
he said nothing. — 4 Mr. Remington, my dear,’ con- 
tinued Lady Ilortensia, speaking with a tranquil 
affability that quite astonished me, 4 is a gentleman 
to whom our family are under the gi eatest obliga- 
tions ; for it was he who saved my brother Edward's l 
life at Oxford a few years ago. 7 — 4 1 remhmber to 
have heard that your brother Edward had a narrow 
escape from being drowned m the liver on a boating 
excursion, 7 said Mr. Ilverton ; 4 but I was not until 
now acquainted with even the name of the gentle- 
man who so generously usked his life to save him. 7 
— 4 It was a deed winch scarcely deserves such j 
warm praise, sir, 7 observed Mr, Remington. — 4 On j 
the contrary, Mr. Remington, 7 exclaimed Lady j 
Hortensia, 4 Mr. Ilverton must, as my husband, i 
experience the same gratitude which I feel towards 
you, and ever shall, for your noble conduct. 7 — 4 Cer- 
tainly, most decidedly, 7 exclaimed my master, who, 

I could very well suppose, was now feeling parti- 
cularly sheepish. — 4 And I am convinced, my dear, 
continued her ladyship, addi essingherself altogether 
to her husband now, 4 that you will approve of 1 
cei tain steps which I have taken in order to con- \ 
vince Mr. Remington of the gratitude of the near 1 
xelatives of him whom lie saved from a premature 
death. Mr. Remington has a sister who has been 
left a widow, and who is anxious to turn her ac- 
complishments to a good account. She is desirous 
of entering some taraily as a governess ; and I have 
supplied Mr. Remington with letters of introduc- 
tion on behalf of his sister to several of oui friends 
and acquaintances. He has this day called to in- 
form me of his sister’s success in obtaining the 
situation she reqimes, by means of one of those 
letters. 7 — Mr. Ilverton expressed his entire approval 
of this pioceeding on the part of her ladyship ; and 
Mr. Remington rose, and took Ins leave in that 
formal manner winch seemed to show that ho did 
not even pretend to bo considered in any other light 
than a mere acquaintance. 

44 "When he was gone, Lady Hortensia said, 4 1 am 
really glad thatl have been able to serve that young 
man 7 s sister, for they are both very pour, it seems 
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and the service which & e rendered, our family in however ran back to Mr. Remington’s lodgings, 
saving the life of my brother was not one that should and said to him, 4 Sir, you have not sealed this letter; 
have gone unrewarded. 5, c Oh ! decidedly not, my and I would rather not take it like this to her lady- 
love/ said Mr. Ilverton. * But will you accompany ship, for fear she should think I had read it, which 
me to the library now, and see the new pictuie that I would not do for all the world.’ — Ke looked very 
I bought some weeks ago, and which has been sent hard at me, and seemed dreadfully confused at his 
home this morning ? It was kept to be framed.’ — oversight; but, perceiving that I did not change 
* Certainly/ answered Lady Ilortensia ; and she colour, and that I met his gazo steadily, he w r as 
quitted the room with her husband. I of course more satisfied. Having scaled the letter, he re- 
understood that he had purposely enticed her away turned it to me, putting half-a-guinea into my hand; 
to allow me an opportunity of leaving my hiding- and I then hastened away with it to my mistress, 
place ; and I was very glad to get from under the from whom I received double that sum. But a 
sofa, where I was most ternbly cramped, not having wonderful change had come over my mind. I saw 
dared to move, and scarcely able to breathe free that I was made a mere tool of; whereas so long as 
through fear of being heard. I was highly delighted I thought myself important as a confidant, I was 
at the clever manner in which Lady Kortensia had happy. I had moreover hoarded near twenty 
got herself out of the serious scrape that for a time pounds, by means of the presents I had received ; 
seemed to threaten her with total ruin ; and I was and I thought how foolish I was not to turn my 
heartily glad to think that her husband must be knowledge of certain secrets to account, and extort 
thoroughly ashamed of having exposed himself so a good lound sum from her ladyship. In a moment 
completely to me. At dinner-time Lady Iioi ten- I grew avaricious and spiteful. I know how it was : 
sia gave me a glance which seemed to thank me while my vanity was flattered, I was contented; 
again for the part I bad acted towards her; whereas but the instant I saw that I was a tool, and not a 
Mr. Ilverton never once looked me m the face— not confidant, I was mortified, and therefore changed, 
even when I was close by his side and ho ordered It did not stiike me then that delicacy would of 
me to serve him with any thing. Shortly after din- course prevent Lady Hortensia from making use of 
n or her ladyship retired to the drawing-room ; and me to give admittance to her lover; and I looked 
the moment Iwas alone with my master, hebeckoned on myself as a person badly used. I did nothing 
me to approach him, and said in a low tone, 4 John, that day ; but I lay awake during the best part of 
what took place between your mistress and that gen- the night settling in my mind how I should pro- 
tleman before I came m ? ‘ Mr. Remington said ceed. Thus, while the lovers were in each other’s 

he came to thank her ladyship for her kindness arms— as I had no doubt they were— a storm was 
towards his sister/ 1 answered, taking my cue from brewing against them in a quarter from which they 
what I had heard before; 4 and then her ladyship little expected it. J 

said that you was at home, sir, and she would intro- « The very next day I went into the drawing- 
dime Mr. Remington to you.’— ‘ Then I have been room when I knew that her ladyship was there 
altogether misled, John/ he observed: ‘and mind alone, and, shutting the door, advanced in a reso- 
that you never breathe a syllable of what has passed lute manner towards her. She seemed astonished 
to a living soul.’— 4 Certainly not, sir/ I replied. He and asked me what I wanted. 4 A hundred pounds ’ 
put a couple of sovereigns into my hand, telling me I answered in a dogged style.— 4 Do you mean to re 
I was a good boy, and repeating his injunction of quest that sum as a favour, or to demand it as the 
strict secresy. price of the secrets you have promised to keep 

“ T was now a very great, favourite with both my faithfully?’ she said in a mild and reproachful wav 
I master and mistress, though, in each other’s pic- which made me more than half repent of my eon- 
sence, they neither showed any particular kindness duct; but I had gone too far to retreat— 4 Which" 
towards me, Mr. Remington came no more to the ever your ladyship likes/ I replied —‘ I will give" 
house; but her ladyship now and then gave me let- you two hundred if you will leave the house this 
ters to put privately into the post for her, and which minute, and let me make what excuse I choose for 
were addressed to him. Thus three months more sending you away/ she said.— The offer was too 
passed away; and the general election came on. tempting to be rejected; and I immediately ac- 
Mr. Ilyerton went out of town; and he had not left cepted it. Two hundred pounds ! it was a fortune, 
the house an hour, before Lady Hortensia gave me and I fancied that I should never be able to snend 
a note to convey by hand to Mr Remington’s lodg- it.- 4 Pack up your boxes, and prepare to depart ’ 
mgs m Sackville Street, with directions to wait for said Lady Hortensia, 4 If the servants ask vm, 
an answer. Mr. Remington seemed greatly delighted any questions, steadily refuse to answer them Z 
at the contents of the note, and gave me the reply, yond merely stating that I have ordered you to leave 
winch, in his hurry and joy, he omitted to seal, immediately; and if you will call on Mr Remimr 
although he had lighted a taper on purpose. I ton this evening at eight o’clock, he will give von 
hastened away, and went into a public-house to two hundred pounds in gold.’-I was overioved 
read the letter. To my surprise I found, by its con- at this arrangement, and gladly took my departure 
tents, that an appointment had been made fdr the on such terms, caring little what reason her lady- 
lover to pass the night with Lady Hortensia, she ship might allege for the abruptness with which I 
haying already admitted her maid into her confi- left. Two hundred pounds to be received in a few 
deuce, thereby arranging for his admission into hours ! Oh ! how happy I was !-and what castW 
the house at twelve o clock. I was now dreadfully did I build in the air! I removed my trunk to! 
annoyed at being no longer treated as a confidant, public-house in St. Martin’s Lane ; and having had 
I who had done so much to protect them from ex- a pint of wine to celebrate the occasion 
posure! My ihterest in behalf of my mistress out to purchase new clothes— for I had of course 
suddenly toned to hate; and I thought seriously left my livery at Mr. Ilverton’s house, and was not 
of revenging what I considered to be a slight. I overwell dressed. Having bought all I r7^d t 
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thereby making a considerable bole into the twenty- 
five pounds which, with my hoai dings and wages, I 
had in my pocket when I came away, I returned to 
the public-house, and put on my new things. I 
then went out again to while away an hour till 
eight o’clock, it being now seven. As I was going 
along Piccadilly, 1 saw an elegantly diessed lady 
step out of a carriage at a shop-door ; and to my joy 
I recognised Miss Stacey. She immediately knew 
me; and, seeing me so well attued, did not hesitate 
to stop and speak to me. We convex sed together 
for a few minutes, during which I told her that I 
was no longer under the necessity of working for 
my li\ing, as fortune had been kind to me. She ex- 
pressed her pleasure, gave me her address, and 
asked me to call upon her ; telling me, however, 
that I must bo sure to come between two and 
seven, and at no other time. I promised to visit 
her ; for she looked sweetly pretty and very 
amorous ; — and we parted. 

“ Precisely as the clock struck eight, I knocked 
at Mr, Bemmgton’s door, — none of your sneaking 
single knocks ; but a good loud double one — for I 
felt all the importance of a man who has two hun- 
dred pounds to receive. Mr. Remington was at 
home, and I was shown up into his room. He de- 
sired me to be seated ; hut m a very cold tone and 
with a haughty manner. I did not however care 
one fig for that: the idea of the two hundred 
pounds rendered mo as independent as possible. 
When I sate down, Mr. Remington rose from his 
chair; and, advancing close up to me, he said in a 
low, savage tone, ‘You are a contemptible viilian !’ 
— ‘I did not come here to be abused,’ I exclaimed 
insolently : ‘ give me my money, and let me be off.’ 
— ‘Your money, indeed ,} he cried: ‘not one far- 
thing will you receive of me, or of Lady Ilortensia 
Ilverton. Now, listen, young man, and bo cautious 
how you act. Had you conducted youiself fairly, 
you would always have found friends in me and 
her ladyship ; but you have shown yourself a vil- 
lain, and we are determined to crush you at once. 
You think you have us in your power; but you are 
mistaken. Her ladyship has already stated to her 
entire household that you were discharged suddenly 
for an atrocious attempt to extort money from her : 
and say but one word of scandal, utter one syllable 
against her, and you will he handed over to justice. 
Begone, sir ; and take care how you conduct your- 
self. One word, by the way, before you leave me — 
aud that is a word of friendly warning. The hall- 
porter in St. James’s Square has instructions to 
give you over to the care of a constable, if you pre- 
sent youiself again at that mansion.’ — ‘You can- 
not bully me,’ I exclaimed; ‘ I know too much! 
Every thing shall now be made known to Mr. Ilver- 
ton.’ — ‘ And he will not believe a word you utter,’ 
answered Remington. ‘ This night’s post bears to 
him a letter in which Lady Hortensia declares that 
you threatened to expose both him and her if she 
did not give you a sum of money ; and that you 
dared to assert that her husband had bribed you 
to conceal yourself under a sofa. She of course pre- 
tends to think her husband incapable of such mean 
and cowardly conduct ; and he will be sure to deny 
it ; at the same time he will never forgive nor be- 
lieve ybu/ — ‘But there is the affair at the doctor’s 
house in Brook Street/ X cried. — ‘ The doctor will 
deny that such a lady was ever there/ returned Mr. 
Remington, with a triumphant smile. — ‘And the 
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maid who knows that you passed an entire night 
with her mistress?’ I said, my courage sinking 
rapidly. — ‘You had better ask her what she knows 
of the business ’. Now, mark me, young man ; every 
precaution is taken to put you to confusion. You 
are forestalled in every possible way. Say what you 
will, positive contradictions and denials will meet 
your assertions; and the result will be to you 
transportation for life, for attempting to extort 
money ! Now, then, reflect well before you plunge 
yourself headlong into difficulties.’ — ‘ But I am 
thoioughlv ruined !’ I exclaimed, tears starting into 
my eyes, as I saw the truth of all he said. ‘ I have 
lost my place and my character!’ — ‘ It is your own 
fault/ replied Mr Remington. * At the same time/ 
ho added, after a few moments consideration, * I do 
not wish yon to be crushed completely down to the 
very mire. I will give you one chance. Sign a 
paper, stating that all your accusations are so many 
falsehoods, and that you make this acknowledgment 
to save yourself from being handed over to justice; 
and I will then present you with fifty guineas.’ — 
Thus speaking, he took out a handful of notes and 
gold, to tempt me to conclude the bargain. — ‘ But 
every thing I can state is true!’ I exclaimed. — 
‘ Never mind that,* he answered : ‘ we can prove it 
to be all false. So, haste and decide : my time is 
precious.’ — What could I do ? I "wanted money, and 
I saw that he was determined to resist all attempts 
at positive extortion. I therefore expressed my 
readiness to sign the paper, which was already 
drawn up; and, having done so, I received the fifty 
guineas promised. — ‘Now/ said ho triumphantly, as 
he folded up the document and placed it in his 
pocket-book, ‘you know the consequence of a single 
slanderous whisper !’ — I took my departure, terri- 
bly nettled, but still somewhat consoled by the 
Jp>ssession of the fifty guineas ; for I thought that 
one third of the sum at first expected, was better 
than none at all. 

“I longed to be revenged on Lady Hortensia and 
Mr. Remington ; but I knew not how. i smarted 
dreadfully under the treatment I had received ; — I 
uttered bitter words against my folly in consenting 
to leave the house before I had the money paid 
I down ; and I pondered on a thousand different ways 
of venting my spite on my enemies. For several 
days I rambled about by myself, racking my brain 
with devices. At last I resolved to abandon the 
idea, at least for the present ; and then I set to 
work to enjoy myself — or rather to see how soon I 
could make away with my money. A few weeks 
beheld the bottom of my purse — and I was asto- 
nished to think that so many guineas should have 
disappeared in so short a time. I was now seriously 
troubled what to do for a living; because I had no 
character. Suddenly I bethought myself of Miss 
Stacey’s invitation, and hastened to call on her, it 
being then about three o’clock in the day. I found 
her living in elegant lodgings in Maddox Street: 
and she received me most kindly. I told her, word 
for word, all that had occurred to me since I last 
saw her; and she was equally candid with me. Xu 
fact, she was then in keeping by one of the Cabinet 
Ministers, who allowed her ten guineas a week, 
paid her rent, her milliner’s and her wine-merchant’s 
bills, and also the hire of her carriage. We soon 
came to an understanding together ; she wanted a 
page, or tiger, just at that moment, and I accepted 
the post. The very next day X entered my now 
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place— the most comfortable I had ever yet beeji in, 
because I shared my mistress’s bed nearly every 
night. But I soon discovered that the Cabinet 
Minister and myself were not the only persons 
who enjoyed the favours of Miss Stacey. Several 
gentlemen called during those hours when she 
knew there was no chance of her ‘friend’ making 
his appearance: in fact, the lady had become a 
regular wanton. It was not however for me to 
make any observations on her conduct: I was well 
satisfied with my place — and that was enough. I 
learnt from her that Mrs. Beaumont had died a fow 
months previously, having just befoio married her 
butler, who camo into possession of all her fortune 
and had set up as a gentleman, driving Ins cab and 
finding plenty of people to honour his champagne 
parties with their presence. Miss Stacey also gave 
me a little sketch of herself. She had been seduced, 
when only fifteen, by the husband of a lady with 
whom she was placed as companion ; and she un- 
hesitatingly admitted that in all the families wheie 
she had lived, she had maintained an intrigue with 
some one, either master, man-servant, or page. 
Sine® she had left Mrs. Beaumont she had been in 
keeping with the Cabinet Minister ; — ‘ but/ she 
added with a smile, ‘you see that I am not par- 
ticular where I take a fancy.’ She was indeed a 
licentious woman, but very good-natured, and pos- 
sessing a temper that nothing could ruffle. 

M I had been with her about three months, when 
I saw in the newspaper an account of the sudden 
death of the Honourable Mr. Ilverton, M.P., who 
was found a corpse in his bed one night by the side 
ot his wife. There was a Coroner’s Inquest; and 
the verdict was ‘Died of apoplexy’ I however 
had my suspicions that some foul play had been 
practised. In a little less than a year afterwards, 
I learnt, by the same channel of intelligence, tirat 
Lady Hortensia Ilverton had become the wife of 
Herbert Bemington, Esq. About the same time I 
met Mrs. Hulse — the pretty lady, you lemember, 
•who played such pranks with her two lovers at the 
boarding-house. She stopped and spoke to me. I 
inqoued after Mr. Hulse; and she said that ho was 
quite well, and that they lived very happy together. 
I then asked her slyly if She had seen Mr. Frederick 
Shawo lately. — ‘What l’ she exclaimed, ‘do you 
not know all that happened to him?’ — I assured 
her I did not, — ‘He committed a forgery some 
months ago/ she replied, ‘ and was hanged for it. 
It was down m the country ; but I forget where. 
The whole account was, however, in the papers at 
the time/ — I was delighted to hear that the enemy 
of nay parents had come to such a miserable end. 
Mis, Hulse gave me half-a-sovereign, and bade me 
good bye. 

“ A short time after these little incidents, and 
when I had been in Miss Stacey’s service nearly 
eighteen months, the Cabinet Minister suddenly 
withdrew his protection from her — I never heard 
why. It is however more than probable that her 
numerous intrigues reached his ears. The imme- 
diate result of the stoppage of funds in that quar- 
ter Was a bolt from the lodgings., iny mistress being 
ever head and ears in debt. She removed to Nor- 
folk Street, Strand : and I accompanied her. It 
was at this time that I was attacked by the small- 
pox, and obliged to leave. I went to the hospital, 
where I remained dangerously ill for several weeks ; 
and,whe^Xdid recover, I was marked as you now see 


me. I may therefoie say without vanity, that before 
this unfortunate occurrence I was a veiv good- 
looking lad ; and it was no wonder that the women 
used to take a fancy to me. Well, I left the hos- 
pital with only a few shillings in my pocket, which 
I had about me when I went in , and my first step 
was to enquire after my late mistress in Norfolk 
Street. But tlieie I learnt a sad tale. She had 
been greatly i educed in circumstances, and. had 
made away with the things in her leady-furnished 
lodgings. The landlady gave her into custody; she 
was committed for trial, and sentenced at the Old 
Bailey to trauspoi tation for seven years. But this 
sentence was commuted to imprisonment for two 
years, by an order from the Home Office, although 
the judge who presided at the tual declaied it to he 
a most aggravated offence. I thought I could 
understand the secret of this leniency ; nor was 1 
mistaken ; for, on calling upon my poor mistress 
in Newgate, where she was imprisoned, she told 
mo that she had written to her late •* fneud/ the 
Cabinet Minister, who had procured the alteration 
m her sentence. She was very Ih'ppy, and made 
me promise to call and see her again. But I never 
had the opportunity ; for some Mombei took up the 
case in the House of Commons, and asked the 
Home Secretary the reason why the original sen- 
tence was not canned out, seeing that the jury had 
given no lecommendation to mercy, and that the 
judge had pronounced a strong opinion on the 
matter. The affair made such a noise, and the 
Weekly Dispatch took it up in such strong terms, 
that the Government was obliged to order the sen- 
tence of transportation to be put into immediate 
effect.* The consequence was that the poor lady 
was sent out of the couutiy as soon as possible; 
and I never saw her any more. I felt for her deeply : 
she had been kmd to me — and, with all her faults, 
there were many excellent points m her cliai acter. 
But, somehow or another, I never did meet a woman 
who, lot her be ever so bad, had not some redeeming 
qualities. I have met hundieds of men so tho- 
roughly bad, that they had not a single thing to 
recoi imeud them : but it has not been so iu my ex- 
perience with the otliei sex. I do n’t believe that 
any woman can become so uttoily depiavtd, as not 
to lotam a little amount oi good feeling about her. 
I wish I could say as much tor men. 

“But let mo make haste and bring this stoi v to 
an end. I was now a miserable, friendless wretch 
in the world, and know not wliat to do for a living. 
I had no character, and could not get a place. At 
last, when driven to desperation, 1 1 esolved to call 
on the person whom Mrs. Beaumont man led, and 
who was for many years her butler. I accordingly 
went up to Bussell Square, and knocked at the 


* This incident is founded on fact. Many of our readers 

will doubtless recollect the case of «T N and her 

mother, who were convicted of robbing rea&j -furnished 

lodgings about ten years ago. Miss J N had been 

the mistress of a noble lord who was a Cabinet Minister 
at the time of the condemnation of her mother and her- 
self, and who is a Cabinet Minister at the present moment, 
The affair created a great sensation at the time; but the 
Dispatch Bind other independent newspapers took it up; 
not m order to persecute the unhappy women, but on 
public grounds. The result w as that the original sentence 
passed upon them, and which Ministerial favouritism 
sought to commute to a much milder penalty, was car- 
ried into force, The entire business, so far as the no Me 
lord was concerned, was vile and scandalous in the ex- 
treme. 
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well-known door. A servant in splendid livery 
answered the summons ; and I was shown into tho 
hall, where I was kept waiting for nearly two hours. 
At last I was shown up into the drawing-room, 
where the ex-butler lay lounging on tho sofa, read- 
ing the Morning Post . 4 J ust sib down, young man, 

for a moment, 5 said he, with an affected drawl, 
although he was an old fellow of sixty, ‘while I finish 
the j Fashionable Intelligence ,* because, you see. I’m 
interested m it." — So I took a scat, and was kept 
waiting for anotliei half-hour. At last the gentle- 
man laid aside the paper, and enquired my business, 
I told him who 1 was, and how distressed was my 
position. lie star ed at mo for a long time, as if to 
make sure that I was i call y the John Jeffreys whom 
he had once known — for I was cruelly disfigured ; 
and when ho was convinced that I was no imposter, 
he gave me half-a-gumea, saying that he had been a 
looser by the late Derby, and had lent his friend 
Lord Mushroom so much money lately, that lie could 
do no more. I thanked him very sincerely and went 
away. I walked on to Great Bussell Street, being 
in the neighbourhood, and called at the Turners’ 
boardmg-liouse. But I learnt from the servant that 
Mr. Tin ner was dead, and Mrs. Turner had declined 
business in consequence, and would see nobody. I 
went away with a heavy heart ; for I knew that the 
half-guinea would not last for ever. At length I 
was so tired with walking about, that I entei ed a 
public-house to get some refreshment. Two men 
were sitting m the parlour, drinking ale ; and their 
conversation, singularly enough, happened to turn 
on a fi iend of their’s who, as I heard them say, had 
just got a situation as footman in a good family. — 
‘ But how the devil did he manage, though? 5 asked 
one ; ‘ since he only came out of quod for stealing 
that plate, you know, ten days ago. 5 — ‘Why, he got 
a character of that chap who lives at the house with 
the balcony, up in Castle Street, Portland Place, to 
be sure, 5 was the answer. — ‘ You do n’t mean old 
Griffiths, do you ?’ said the other. — ‘ Of course I do, 5 
replied his friend : ‘lie’s been in that line now for 
tho last six months, and makes an excellent thing 
by it. I’ve recommended several poor devils of men- 
servants to him. 5 — ‘The deuce you have! 5 I ex- 
claimed: ‘I wish to God you would recommend 
me ?’ — ‘ Are you out of place and got no character? 5 
demanded the man. — ‘Just so, 5 1 answered; ‘and if 
I don’t get a situation soon, I shall starve. 5 — ‘ Have 
you got any tin about you V asked the man. — ‘ Ten 
shillings, when I’ve paid for wfiat I’ve had, 5 1 re- 
plied. — ‘ That ’ll just do the trick l 5 cried the man : 
* you must stand a pot to me and my friend here; 
and you ’ll have to pay seven-and-sixpence entrance 
fee to old Giiffiths. Then you’ll have a tiifie left to 
take you on till to-moirow.’ I leadily paid for a.pot 
of the best ale ; and when we had disposed of it, I 
received a note of recommendation to the Mr. Griffiths 
spoken of. He was an old, respectable- looking man, 
with a bald crown, and grey hair at the back and sides 
of his head ; and he was sitting in a neat office, with a 
large book before Mm. He read the note, which ex- 
plained my business, and then demanded the entrance 
iee. This I paid; and he put down my name m the 
book. ‘I will give you the addresses of several fami- 
lies who require a young livery-servant, 5 he said; ‘ and 
you may refer them to Captain Elphmstone, No. — , 
Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. You may say 
that you lived with that gentleman for three years, 
and only left him on account of ill health. And now 


I must tell you the nature of the bargain which exists 
between you and me. You are sure to obtain a situa- 
tion ; and when your first quarter’s w r ages are paid, 
you must bring me a soveieign ; and a sovereign fiom 
second quaiter. You will then always have me as 
your friend, and need never be afraid of remaining 
long out of place. But if you do not keep faith with 
me, I shall find means to make you repent it.'- — I 
assured the old gentleman I would do the thing that 
was right; and took my leave of him, rejoiced at the 
prospect of obtaining a situation. 

“Next morning I made myself as tidy as I could, 
and called at the places pointed out by Mr. Griffiths. 

I w r as soon successful, and gave Captain Elphinstone 
as my refeience. Tho gentleman of the house said he 
would call on tho captain m the couise of the day, and 
I was to return m the evening for the answer. This I 
did, and found that an unexceptionable character had 
been given of me. I was theiefore admitted into the 
gentleman’s service at once. It was a quiet place, 
and a small establishment, only consisting of myself 
and two female servants — a cook and housemaid ; for 
Mr. Farmer, our master, was an elderly bachelor. 
There I stayed for several years, and was very happy 
and comfortable indeed. But one day Mr. Fanner 
took it into his head to marry the cook ; and as she 
could not bear to have in her house the same people 
who had known her as a fellow-servant, the house- 
maid and myself both got our discharge. Wc, how- 
ever, had good characters, but we did not avail our- 
selves of them — for, having each scraped up a little 
money, we agieed to club our savings, and open a 
shop in the chandlery line. We had long been inti- 
mate enough to render the parson’s services quite un- 
necessary in enabling us to live together ; and so w r e 
commenced business, passing ourselves off as man and 
wife. The thing did not, however, succeed ; and care 
drove me to the public-house. It was then that I met 
you, Mr. Bones ; and you suggested how much good 
might be done if I would go back into service, and 
give yon notice of any little things worth your know- 
ing. This I resolved to do; and, leaving my female 
companion to do what she liked with the shop, I took 
leave of her. We parted very good friends; and by 
the aid of old Griffiths I very soon obtained a place. 
I need not say any more,— unless it is that since then 
I’ve been in situations at many houses, and have 
generally managed to do a pretty decent amount of 
business with Mr. Bones.” 

Jeffreys ceased speaking; and his three companions 
expressed the amusement they had derived from Ins 
narrative. 

A few moie glasses of grog were chunk, as well as 
a few more pipes smoked; and it was not until past 
tin ee m the morning that Old Death’s visitors left 
lnm. 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * 

We cannot close this chapter without a few observa- 
tions -relative to that large and important class — 
domestic servants. 

And first of female servants. It is said that great 
numbers of them aie immodest, and that irom their 
ranks the class of unfortunate women, or prostitutes, is 
largely recruited. We believe that the immorality of 
female servants is considerably exaggerated by these 
representations, and that the cases of frailty are the 
exceptions and not the rule. There are thousands and 
thousands of females amongst this class as respectable 
and well conducted as women ought to be, and who 
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take a pride not only in maintaining a spotless cha- 
-acfcer, but in so behaving themselves that there shall 
oe no chance of its becoming tainted. And this is the 
more creditable to them — the more to their honour, 
inasmuch as the temptations to which they are ex- 
posed are very great. Sent out on errands at all hours 
— compelled to go to the public-houses to fetch the 
beer and spirits for the use of the family — constantly 
placed in contact with the serving-men belonging to 
the family’s tradesmen — exposed to the chance of sus- 
taining insulting liberties at the hands of the visitors 
to the house — and often persecuted by the lustful 
addresses of some male inmate of the establishment, 
such as a brother or son of the master, and perhaps 
the master himself,*— what strength of mind — what 
moral courage must the servant- maid possess to resist 
these temptations and escape from so many perils! 
We mean to say, then, that if she do fall, there is far 
more scope for pity and a far greater amount of ex- 
tenuation on her behalf, than on that of the lady who 
sunendeis heiself, unmarried, to the embraces of her 
.over! 

And in many — too many instances — what a life of 
slavery is that of the female servant !— and liow little 
enviable is the lot of the poor maid-of-all-work ! Talk 
of the hard fate of the negress — think of the hard fate 
of the maid-of-all-work ! Excellent saint of Exeter 
Hail ! you need not send your sympathies travelling 
some thousands of miles across the sea : there is plenty 
of scope for their exercise at heme, if you be really 
sincere — which we know you are not / Look to the 
maid-of-all-work— up at five in the winter, and heaven 
only knows when in the summer,— compelled to keep 
an entire house neat and decent— to black all the boots 
ana shoes— to run on all the errands— to put herself in 
awful peril by standing or sitting outside the window* 
which she is compelled to clean — and very frequent. 1 "' 
nalf-starved by those whom she serves so assidiousiy 
and so faithfully, — wliat a life is hers ! * 


* We avail ourselves of tlie opportunity afforded us b; 
the glance which we aie taking at this subject, to recoin 
mend to perusal an admirable little work, written bv 011 
esteemed and talented friend, Mr. John Taylor Smneti 
and entitled “ The Seivant Girl in London » It is pub 
halted by Hastings, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, anc 
is a little book winch should be found m all families, a; 
it contains sentiments and precepts useful alike to tin 
employer and the employed. 

In a wmk from which we have frequently quoted m tin 
Notes belonging to the present Senes of « The Mvste 
hies op Lotfj>otf, M — -we allude to “ Poverty, Mendicity, an< 
Cnrae,”— we find an important passage bearing strong!' 
upon the subject of the text. It runs as follows-— « W< 
must now direct attention to tho class of female servant! 
and they form no insignificant number: from these tli 
higher ranks of our prostitutes are recruited. Thirst fo 
iress and finery, which has crept on to such a degree tha 
*t a very rare sight to behold them waiting on thei 
mistress m the morning, bedecked in silks and ornament 
equal to the young ladies themselves, even where th 
ladies are of the highest class of the community. Groa 
censure is due to ladies, especially those who are mother! 
•or not restraining then servants from squandering awa 
cue whole of their money, loss of place ought to be tli 
consequence of not laying by a small portion of wages t 
sustain themselves in the event of illness or other unfort 
men calamity; the dress of a female servant ought to b 
good, but perfectly void of ridiculous ornament an 
r ppery. The ladies* maids of our aristocracy are a rac 
raosfc highly culpable of their sex, aping ,all the prid 
en » Ji ;° f * t ^ eir 2 ady * and ^siring to appear abroad wit 
CCl< t tf t0 e ^ eot wlllch » wardrobe of the mistres 
Sl Unfr ^ uently reSorted and the purse not alway 

w ,!? v * or becoraes a prostitute whilst under tli 
^Tloyer, till descending from one false ste 

“ tbs lm ! ks her {ue to » ome 

.!!! ! T b ’i° 8he u ®»t listened as asnito 

« end* in her being accessary to robbing ihe faxml 


Female servants are tieated with much greater kind- 
ness in France than in England. In the former coun- 
try they are considered rather m the light of humble 
friends of the family than as mere slaves, whic h is th e 

winch had fostered hei. It is ascertained, beyond doubt 
that most of the houses that are robbed, arises from the 
connexion and intimacy which tho servant has con- 
tracted with some of the petty workmen who have been 
employed about the premises, many of whom are thieves 
themselves, or connected with some gang of villains who 
resort to that expedient to learn what property is kept 
on tho premises, and how it is disposed of at night. ‘A 
great deal of crime,* says Mr. Nairn, m his evidence,* is 
generated in consequence of the tradesmen who employ 
journeymen to work foi them, in gentlemen’s houses, not 
taking care to inquire into their character : by getting 
acquainted with servants, they get a knowledge of those 
parts of the house where any thing valuable is kept. A 
number of men that were in the prison were painters, 
plastereis, and bricklayers, they weie m the practice of 
communicating with thieves, and it is m that secret man- 
ner that they get information whei e property is kept.’— 
Vide J. IT. Nairn , p. 370, 2nd Nepoi t, Lords, on State oj 
Gaols, 1S35 

“ Thai e is a most infamous conspiracy existing between 
tho purveyors or housekeepers of the aristociacy and 
then tradespeople, the latter paying the former a large 
per centage on the bills for the sake of ‘ gaming then 
custom.’ Twenty per cent is often given, and it has been 
known to rise as high as fifty; unfortunately, the noble- 
man considers it as derogatory to his high rank, to look 
into his pecuniary domestic affairs ; but taking it m a 
moral point of view, it is Ins duty to do so for the sake of 
preventing this species of peculation, which is an absolute 
theft and one of tho stepping-stones to crime generally, 

1 as the money so attained is mostly as lightly spent, and 
tho servants out of place for a length of time, the diffi- 
culty to procure the wherewithal to keep alive their for- 
mer extravagance makes them not hesitate to become 
regular thieves , the fine sense of honesty having been 
destroyed by the transaction with the tradesman, who 
had not failed, m his turn, to make out a bill more than 
sufficiently long to cover merely his generosity m bestow 
* fng Christmas boxes upon the domestics of his patron 
These tradesmen are a rank disgrace to their more honest 
fellow-shopkeeper; they are worse than fences, and xt is 
greatly to be regretted that a complete expose cannot 
take place, and all such tradesmen dealt with according 
to their merit. 

M Another evu ill society that is pregnant with mischief 
is giving a false character to servants, which ladies are 
constantly m the practice of doing, to avoid being plagued, 
or ‘ perhaps,’ as they say,* insulted by the discarded ser- 
vant,* whose character, if correctly stated, would not bo 
such as easily to procure a new situation , thus a pilferer 
having once had the luck to start off in a private family 
with a good name, is from this shameful habit letlooso 
upon tho public to commit his dcprodations at leisure and 
convenience, with the chance of blame falling upon an 
honest individual, through the crafty machination of 
the wicked. By making servants conscious that they 
would only proem e such a character as they really de- 
serve, great good would accrue to the public generally, 
and the servants themselves would be taught «to curb 
their temper and other bad propensities, by which they 
would become infinitely more contented and happy T »e- 
mgs, and valuable members of society. 

“ It is too often the case that servants are looked upon 
as little better than slaves, and &< to treat them. To say 
the least of snch conduct it is unwise, for in proportion 
to the kindness with which they are treated, so will they 
study in return to make us enjoy numberless little com- 
forts so delightful to experience, and which it is in their 
power to give life to or destroy. Humanity ought to 
suggest that the situation m wauch these persons are 
placed, witnessing nightly those scenes of pleasure, with* 
out being permitted to join m them, is sufficiently grating, 
for they all have their feelings, in common with the best 
of us, and it ought to be one of the fii st cares of the heads 
of families to lighten, as far as consistent with the rules 
and shades of society, the state and labours of their de. 
pendants. In France the servants are in an enviable 
condition compared with those of England, and if the 
plan were followed in this country, giving them their 
little pleasures, many a one, whose propensities were 
wavering, would be confirmed in virtue, and become a 
useful member, instead of a disgrace to Society w 
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ion in which toy axe 

- * *" imd^forbearance : toj hi much to 
\. t> i. a master or a mistress who, through 

ouched by the hands of a female servant . 

SobSy suspect that Queen Victoria » a woman 

foftosame flesh and blood as to most ordinaqr 
e of to same n the actice 0 f at- 


class of well-conducted iUrf^ . 

i 

Zn the chief magistrate of to * 

f^to" 

abfiS.*— rHr* 

$ if shewed two figs for the —S^ers who gaz 
,r^- QC!+v with awe and astonishment, all tnis 

miserable humbug should he abolished. 

I Sovereign « deified, the more the people are abated. 

Instca/of to nation being obliged to Queen Victoria 
I for tong over it, Queen Victoria ought to be very 
1 much obliged to the nation for allo wing her to occupy 
her high post. For the only real sovereign power is 
cmri the individual who looks on 
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royalty as something infallible-divine — supemally “ Again I tell you that you have nothing to fear 
giancl and awe-inspiring, is a drivelling, narrow-minded and much to gain,” observed the Black ; and taking 
idiot, unworthy of the enjoyment of political freedom, Jeffreys’ arm, he led him hastily back towards 
and fit only to take his place amidst the herds of Horsemonger Lane, neither of them uttering a woid 
Russian serfdom. as they thus hurried along. 

The night— or rather morning, was dark and 

sombre, and there were no lamps in the streets 
CHAPTER DXXXYII. which they were threading. Thus, although arm- 

in-arm together, Jeffreys could obtain but a very 
the BLACKAMOOR. imperfect view of his companion’s features 2 neverthe- 

less, itstruck him that though the stranger’s coun ten- 
Ufon quitting Old Death’s abode, Tim the Snam- ance was black as that of an African negro, the facial 
mer and Josh Pedler proceeded together m the di- outline was not chaiaeteiised by the protuberant 
rection of Blackfriar’s Bridge; while John Jeffreys, thickness of lips and hideous flatness of nose which 
having wished those worthies “ good night,” pur- usually belong to that race. But Jeffreys was to 0 
sued his way up Horsemonger Dane, and plunged much alarmed — too much bewildered by the sudden 
into the maze of narrow, obscure streets lying at and mysterious adventures which had befallen lnm, 


the back of the prison. 

Although lie had said “good night” to his com« 


to be able to make any very steady reflections; and 
lw whenever he threw a furtive glance towards his 


panions, it was in reality morning ,* for the clock of com P^don s countenance, he was instantly met by 
the gaol chimed a quarter-past three as Jeffreys e 7 e s the pupils of which seemed to glare upon lnm 


passed by that dismal-looking establishment. fr0 ™ tljeir brilIiant wMtea like those of a basilisk. 

Having reached the door of the house m which . was > indeed, an awe-inspiring and most un» 
he lodged, and which was in one of the streets above comfortable situation in which Jeffreys found Inm- 
alludcd to, lie drew a pass-key from his pocket, self placed. Having numerous misdeeds upon his 
and was about to apply it to the lock, when the conscience, he shuddered at the idea of coming in 
sounds of footsteps close by fell upon his ears, and contact with the law ; and if he offered any resist- 
almost at the same moment a heavy hand was laid ance to his strange companion, such contact was 


j It was, indeed, an awe-inspiring and most un» 
I comfortable situation in which Jeffreys found lnm- 


upon his shoulder. 


the alternative with which he was menaced. But 


Tho conscience of Mr. Jolm Jeffreys was not £ ho wa3 tbis stran £ e companion? who was this 
quite so free from sources of alarm as to prevent that spolre with a tone of authority, and 

him from being painfully startled by this occurrence; ac * ed a IGaaner denoting a consciousness of 
and turning suddenly round towards the individual P ower * ^ or what purpose was he now hurrying 
who had thus accosted him, he found himself face a \ on £ through the darkness of the silent 

to face with a blackamoor. m S hfc? and thither were they going? Even had 

“Dear not— no harm is intended you,” said the the man been anned with conscious innocence, his 
negro, in a deep, solemn, and sonorous voice, hut Potion was one calculated to engender acute sus- 
witliout the least peculiarity of accent; “that is,” P eilS( b painful doubt, and wild apprehension ;— but, 
he added, “ if you follow my directions.” knowing that he had been guilty of many deeds 

“ And who are you ?” demanded Jeffreys, re-as- on . e of which wcmld be sufficient to involve him 


he added, “ if you follow my directions.” knowing that he had been guilty of many deeds 

“And who are you ?” demanded Jeffreys, re-as- f 11 ? ou . e of which woul > d be sufficient to involve him 
sured by thd certainty that he was addressing no ser * 011s trouble with regard to the law, the 
myrmidon of the law. ° miserable wretch had every thing to fear, and scarcely 

“ It is not for }ou to question, but to answer,” aii y thing to hope, 
said the Black in a cool and authoritative manner was true he had received assurances that no 
which seemed to indicate the consciousness of pos- harm should befall him; and that the incident 
sessing the power to enforce his will, even against would, on the other hand, prove advantageous to 
any resistance that might be offered. “But I have h*m. But the influence of those assurances was 
no time to waste in unnecessary discourse. You completely absorbed in the vague and terrible alarms 
must accompany mo whither I shall lead you.” which the dread mystery of the adventure was so 
“And if I refuse?” asked Jeffreys, trembling ho calculated to excite. Conscious guilt made 


scarcely knew why. 


him a complete coward ; and his ideas became so 


“ ^ b t*n I shall summon to my aid those who are confused— his nervousness so groat— his excitement 
ready at hand, and who will carry you off by force,” 50 wild, that he began to fancy he was in the power 


J calmly replied the Black. of some unearthly being of evil nature and design, 

j ^ “ But if I raise an alarm,” said Jeffreys, gradually As this impression grew stronger in his attenuated 
[ Yielding to a sensation of awe in the presence of the mind, he cast m his terror more frequent glances at 
j mysterious sti anger who spoke with the confidence bis companion and now it seemed as if the black 
[ ^ power and authority, “ the neighbours will come countenance were rapidly changing— becoming In- 
to my rescue, and ” ^ deous to behold, and lighted up with eves that burnt 

“A truce to this argument,” interrupted the in then* sockets like red hot coals ! 

Black, sternly. “If you accompany me of your John Jeffreys felt his legs failing beneath him— 
own free will, it will be to your advantage, and no his brain whirling — his reason going;— and he was 
harm shall befall you ; but if you venture to resist ou the point of falling to the ground, overcome by 
me, I shall unhesitatingly make yon my prisoner the terror that oppressed him, when his companion’s 
by force 1 ; and we shall then see what account John voice suddenly broke upon his ear, dispelling all the 
Jeffreys can give of his long and intimate connexion superstitious portion of his alarms, and recallim? 
with Old Death.” him to his senses. 

4<I Wil ] do an y thing you “ Step in I ” said the Black and Jeffreys found 
command, said the villain, trembling from head to himself by the side of a hackney-coach which was 
loot Only ■” waiting beneath the wall of Horsemonger Dane gaol* 
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He obeyed the command issued m that aufchou- 
tative tone which he dared not resist ; and the Blaek 
followed him into the vehicle, which immediately 
drove away. 

“ I must now blindfold you,” observed the myste- 
rious stranger; “ and I warn you not to attempt to 
discover the i oad which we are about to pursue. 
Even in the darkness which prevails in this coach, 
I shall be able to distinguish all your movements.” 

“ Where are w e going ? — what are you about to 
do with me?" asked Jeffreys, in an imploring voice 

“If you aie such a coward as you now seem to 
be, you will prove of little service to me, I am 
afraid,” said the Black, as he fastened a handker- 
chief over his prisoner’s eyes. “ Cheer up, man,” he 
added, in a tone not altogether free from contemp- 
tuous disgust : “ if I meant to deliver you into the 
hands of justice, for your numerous misdeeds, I 
iliould not take this round about manner of accom- 
plishing the task. Once more I tell you that the 
result of this adventure depends wholly and solely 
on yourself. It may prove a foitunate occurrence 
for you, if your conduct be such as to beget confi- 
dence and merit forbearance and protection. * 

“ Then you wish me to do something for you ? ” 
said J effreys, considerably reassured by the words 
just addressed to him. 

“ A great deal,” was the laconic answer. “ But 
wo will not continue the discourse at present, if 
you please.” 

This intimation was followed by profound silence ; 
and the vehicle rolled along at a rapid rate. Jef- 
freys was now so far relieved of the oppressive feais 
which had lecently paralysed Ins intellectual ener- 
gies, that he could even smile at the superstitious 
alann which had seized upon him; and he endea- 
voured to follow in imagination the loute pursued 
by the coach. But he soon became aware that it 
was faking such a circuitous and tortuous way as 
fully to destroy all possibility on his part of insti- 
tuting any clue to its course; and he at last threw 
himself back in the vehicle, to give way to reflec- 
tions on another subject — thus abandoning the idea 
of studying the direction in which he was being 
hurried along. 

For an hour did the coach proceed, making nu- 
merous turnings into fresh streets, and often ap- 
pearing to retrace the way it had previously pursued. 
At length it stopped ; and, one of the doors being 
immediately opened, the Black took Jeffreys’ hand 
and assisted him to alight. The mysterious guide 
then hurried his prisoner into a house, up a flight of 
stans and mto a room, where he conducted him to 
a seat. 

“ Remove the bandage from your eyes,” said the 
Black. 

This command was instantly and cheerfully 
obeyed ; and Jeffreys, casting a rapid glance around, 
found himself to be in a weli-furmshed apartment, 
of which he and his mysterious guide were the 
only occupants. The curtains were drawn com- 
pletely over the windows ; and J effreys had not the 
least idea of the locality to which he had been 
brought. 

Opposite to Mm, but in such a manner that the 
light of the candles did not fall upon his counten- 
ance, sate the Black, whose person Jeffreys was now 
enabled to examine more narrowly than when they 
were walking arm-in-arm in the neighbourhood of 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol ; and that survey showed 


him a man of middle height, well-built, and dressed 
in* good but plain uttue. IIis features were too 
delicate to be of the negro cast : he had no whis- 
kers, and his hair was of the glossiest jet and 
seemed to curl naturally. On the table near him 
lay a pair of pistols; and over the mantel-piece two 
swords hung ci oss-wiso, beneath a formidable blun- 
derbuss. 

The Black allowed Jeffreys leisure to examine 
the apartment, probably with the view of convinc- 
ing him, by the appearance of the weapons dis- 
tributed about, tl&it he was in a place where 
treachery could be punished in a moment, and that 
it would be prudent for him to resolve beforehand 
to accept any conditions that might he proposed to 
him. 

After a short pause, the Black assumed an atti- 
tude significant of las intention to open the busi- 
ness of the morning’s adventure. 

“John Jeffreys,” he said, in his calm but imposing 
manner, “I am well acquainted with all that con- 
cerns you; and I know your readiness to serve 
those who pay you well. Now, however well Old 
Death may have already paid, or may promise to 
pay you, for any thing you may have done or may 
have to do for him, I will pay you better. Do you 
choose to enter my service— my service exclusively, 
remember; because, m serving me, you can really 
serve none other 

“ You seem to know me well, indeed, master,” 
said Jeffreys, assuming a familiar tone, now that 
he began to fancy the Black to be no better than he 
should be. 

“Dispense with jocularity, sir,” exclaimed ths 
other sternly ; and Jeffreys shrank from the severe 
look fixed upon him and the haughty manner which 
accompanied the words just uttered. “ Look you,” 
continued the Black, — ■“ I may as well mfoim you 
at once that the companionship which you may, ex- 
pect to enjoy with me, will not be of the kind to 
which you are accustomed with such men as those 
from whom you parted an hour ago. If you serve 
me, you must become my slave : you must execute 
my bidding without even pausing to reflect on the 
motives which may instigate the commands I shall 
give you. You must consent to become a mere 
automaton in my hands — a machine that is to move 
only as I choose to direct. There will be m 
familiarity between us — no friend ship c All will be 
enveloped in the strictest mystery; and you will often 
have to act without comprehending what you are 
doing, or the objects you are destined to accomplish. 
You will moreover be watched by invisible spies — at 
least by persons whoso supervision you will not sus- 
pect ; so that the least attempt at treachery on your 
part will be sure to meet with instantaneous punish- 
ment — and that punishment is death.” 

“I sec nothing to object to, sir, in all that,” said 
Jeffreys, now speaking m a respectful tone, “ provid- 
ing the advantages are as great as they ought to be.” 

“The advantages to you will be immense,” re- 
sumed the Black; “and I will explain them. In 
the first place, there is nothing criminal in my 
service — nothing that can make you tremble wbe«r' 
a stranger taps you on the shoulder. On the con " 
trarv, I will protect you even from the ejects of 
the crimes which you have already committed, 
should they transpire by accident or bv treachery 
of any of your former accomplice;-^ Your salary 
shall be liberal and regularly n>(dd; and thus you 
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will be freed from those vicissitudes which make hands. But if you lemain in my service, I hope to 
such men as you rich to-day and poor to-morrow, render you a better man I hope to see the day 
When the tune shall come — which it must — that I come when you will know what proper shame is, 
no longer need your services, I will settle on you an and will blush at many of the actions of your ear- 
income for the remainder of your days. These are her years. Of this enough, however, for the pre- 


the advantages which I offer you.” 
w If you only fulfil one tenth part, sir 


sent. I did not bring you hithei to listen to moral 
’ began lcctuies or sermons from my lips. Neither do I be- 


Jeffreys, delighted at the prospects opening before lieve that precepts are of ‘much benefit to a man 

who has pursued a long career of vice and erior. 
te I am not in the habit of promising more than I Example does much more — but experience most of 
can perform,” inteirupted the Black haughtily. “If all* When you shall have learnt the value of good 
my service suits you, you enter ltfrom this moment.” conduct and the advantage of fidelity to him whom 
“ I accept the terms with joy ^nd gratitude,” said 7 0n serve, you will see how far preferable it is to 


Jeffreys. 


dwell without the fear of incurring the resentment 


“Good!” exclaimed the Black; and tossing a of outraged laws than to lead an existence of harass- 
well-fiUed purse towaids las new soivant, he said, mg excitement produced by the perpetual dread of 
** There are a hundred pounds to confirm the bar-- falling mto the grasp of justice. But, again I say, 
gain. One piece of advice I must give you: — in- of this enough. Bo you still adhere to your desire 
deed, it involves a condition on which I must insist ; to enter my service V* 

and this is, that yon do not, through idle vanity,, “ I do, sir,” was the answer, delivered in a firm 
display your gold to those parsons who may be tone. 

likely to suspect that you have not come honestly “ I must then warn you,” resumed the Black, 
by it. For you will not be able to give any satis- <£ that though I exact the most complete fidelity from 
factory explanation; and I do not choose you to get you— and though X should punish, in a terrible 
into any difficulty just that I may have the trouble manner, the least perfidy on your part,— yet, in re- 
of getting you out of it again. Why X say that spect to others, you will often be compelled to 
you will be able to give no satisfactory explanation exercise stratagem and practise plots which at first 
relative to the source of your prosperity, is because sight may appear treacherous. You will have to 
you will not know who your master is — nor where wage war, perhaps, against some of your old com- 
be lives — nor any thing concei rung him. You will panions — to defeat their projects — even to betray 
have no one to referto, in case you fall into difficulty : their schemes. Are you prepared to agree to all 
at the same time, I should hear of it, and would this?” 

hasten to assist you, if you be worthy of my regard “ X am prepared to obey your orders in all things,” 
—if you deserve that I should care for your welfare.” was the reply. 

“ But how am I to receive your orders, sir, if I do “ Without even questioning my motives ? ” 

not know where you live nor who you are?” in- “That was a condition already imposed by you, 

quired Jeffreys, his astonishment and awe Increas- and agreed to by me.” 

ing with every word that came from the lips of his “ And you will undertake never to breathe to a 
new master. single soul a word relative to the secret service in 

“Shall not I know where you live?” said the which you are engaged? Remember,” added the 
Black, smiling for the first time since they had Black, hastily, “ I merely mention this as a warn- 
met : “ and can X not come to you when I require ing ; because I should immediately detect any tiea- 
your services ? Will not the post convey my let- chery on your part, and should not hesitate to . 
ters? and have X not messengers to dispatch to punish it terribly.” 

you ? Reave all those matters to me; trouble not “ X wish you would at oned put me to the test m 

yourself relative to the means of communication some way or another, sir,” said Jeffreys. “ You * 

between us : and ask no questions which do not seem to know all about me — but in what way you 
bear upon the mechanical and even blind service got your information, is of course a mystery to me. 
which you are to devote to me. You will find me However, you do know me well — and, having that 
a good and liberal master, if yon prove faithful, knowledge of me, I can perfectly understand that 
diligent, and sincere; but should you attempt to you do not feel disposed to trust to my bare word in 
practise perfidy against me— should you deceive me any thing. Now give me something to do— put me 
in any one single thing, however trifling, I shall on trial in someway or another— and then judge 
become a terrible and implacable enemy.” whether I am the man to serve a good paymaster, 

“ I can have no interest in deceiving yon, sir, con- or not.” 
sidering all the advantages your service holds oat,” « You speak to the point— and I will at once put 
said Jeffreys: “and yet I should like to know a yon to the test yon solicit,” returned the Black; 
little more of the nature of what you will require « and mind how you reply to my questions— because* 


at my hands — what I shall have to do, indeed.’ 


even were you to amuse me with deceptive answers 


“No— £ will explain nothing,” returned the now, in a few hours I should discover the real 
Black. “ I have already assured you that my sex- truth, and my vengeance would overtake you — aye, 
vice is safe, so far as the laws of the country are even in the midst of those companions whom I am 
concerned, and that you will never be called upon about to ask you to betray. In a word, then, what 
a deed of which you need be ashamed — sup- was the nature of the business which took you and 
thafc y ° U baTe any Shame in you * 1 Say two other men t0 0ld Death ’ s lodgings last even- 
f^Ncause I know that you have hitherto pur- ing, and detained you there a great portion of the 
this, b'. courses — that you have maintained a des- night?” 

sued evikexion with Benjamin Bones— and that “ One word, sir, before I answer the question !” 
perate have taken place through your in- exclaimed Jeffreys. “If I icveal to you everything 

many robberie^ot actually perpetrated by your which took place between myself, those two men 
stru mentality, ifV 
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and Old Death last night, will you not think that 
in the same manner I shall betray to them what is now 
taking place between you and me ?” 

“ I have already told you that the greatest proof of 
faithful sendee towards me is to beta ay others^ re- 
turned the Black; “ and I have gh en you ample as- 
surance that if you attempt to betray me to others , 
certain vengeance will overtake you.” 

“ Then if you consider my treachery towards 
others as a proof of fidelity to you, sir,” continued 
Jeffreys, “I am content to be put to such a test. 
You ask me what took place between Old Death, 
Tim the Snammer, Josh Pedler, any myself last 
night; and I will tell you word for word. A few 
weeks ago one Thomas Bainford was hanged at 
Horsemongei Lane gaol, and was buried in St. 
Luke’s churcb-yard. To-night Old Death means 
to have the coffin dug up, and conveyed to the house 
of certain people named Bunco, m Earl Stieet, Seven 
Dials ; to which house he himself will move to-day. 
It seems that this Bainford was the eldest brother 
of the Earl of Ellingham, against whom Old Death 
has a dreadful spite ; and so he intends to have the 
body of Tom Bain taken out of the coffin, a rope 
put roand its neck, and a placaid on its breast, 
stating that the famous highwayman was the Earl’s 
brother. The body is then to be conveyed to Pall 
Mall, and placed on the steps of the nobleman’s house 
This is one part of the scheme concocted last night, 
and which me and the two other men were engaged 
to execute.” 

“ Go on,” said the Black, in a low tone. 

“ The pai t that’s to come is woise than what I’ve 
already told you, sn,” observed JefFievs; “and I 
am afraid that if 3 ou know I consented to serve in 
the matter ” 

“ Go on — go on,” exclaimed the Black, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Well, sir— since I must, 1 will toll you all,” con- 
tinued Jeffreys. “Old Death has found out that a 
lady, named Esther — Esther — I foiget ” 

“Never mind! Go on, I say,” cried the Black, 
more impatiently than before. 

“ I was saying that Old Death had found out that 
this lady was the mistress of Tom Bain, the famous 
highwayman, and that the Earl has a gieat esteem 
for her. He has also heard that the Earl is going 
— or was going — to marry another lady, named 
Hatfield ; and he has made up liis mind to have these 
two ladies carried off and conveyed to Bunce’s house 
m Seven Dials. When he has got them there, sn, he 
intends But I really ” 

“ Go on, man ! ” exclaimed the Black. “ What does 
lie mean to do ? ” 

“To put their eyes out,” replied Jeffreys, in a low 
tone, and speaking with considerable hesitation. 

“ The fiend ! — the monster ! ” ejaculated the Black, 
starting from Ms chair ; but instantly composing him- 
self, he resumed his seat, saying, “Was that the full 
extent of the atrocity planned and agreed upon last 
night?” 

“ That was the whole scheme, sir,” answeied 
Jeffreys. “ Benjamin Bones agreed to give us each 
a hundred pounds for serving him in those matters, 
and he paid us each thirty on account.” 

“ Show me your share,” said the Black, abruptly. 

Jeffreys hesitated, and turned pale. 

“Beware how you deceive me — tales care how 
you trifle with me!” exclaimed his master. “If 
you received those thirty pounds from Old Death, 

you must have them about you now; for I Inow 
he added emphatically and significantly, “that be- 
tween the time you left liis lodgings and stopped at 
your own door, whither I followed you expressly 
to ascertain where } r ou lived, you entered no place 
at which you could have deposited the money.” 

Jeffreys no longer dared to hesitate ; but taking a 
large roll of Bank notes and a quantity of gold from 

Ms pocket, he spread them upon the table, saying, 
“The thirty pounds I teceived fiom Old Death last 
night are amongst this lot.” 

“And v hence did you obtain such a large sum? ” 
demanded the Black, hastily glancing over the 
amount. “ there are seveial hundreds of pounds 
heie! ” # 

“ Well, sir,” said Jeffieys, completely over-awed 
by the tone and mannei of his new master, as well 
as by the mysteiy which suirounded him; “I vill 
tell you all about it — and then you will be convinced 
that I am leady and anxious to secure your good 
opinion. I was until veiy lately m the service of a 

Mr. Toirens ” 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed the Black, stai ting as if with 
sudden surprise at the information lie had just re- 
ceived: then, again composing himself, he said in 
his usual calm, but authoritative mannei, “ Pro- 
ceed.” * 

“This Mr Tonens was paid a sum of money a few 
days ago — about fifteen hundred pounds,” continued 
Jeffreys ; “and I put Old Death up to it.” 

“Benjamin Bones again— Benjamin Bones at the 
bottom of eveiy villainy!” cried the Black, in an ex- 
cited manner 

“Well, sir— and so Old Death sent two men— the 
very same men who was with me at his lodgings 
last night — to rob Mr. Torrens of the money. They 
succeeded, and Old Death changed the laige notes into 
small ones and gold ; because large notes aie useless 
to such men as Tim the Snammer and Josh Pedler. 

If they attempted to change a fifty pound note, they 
would get taken up in a moment; whereas they 
can manage to smash small notes at the public- 
houses where they deal. So Old Death had his 
share of the plunder; and mine is part of that heap. 

I have now told you every thing, sir ” 

“ No— not eveiy thing! ” said the Black, in a more 
serious and solemn tone than he had yet adopted 
during his interview with Jeffreys. “ Mr. Torrens 
is in Newgate— chaiged with a fearful crime,” lie 
continued ; “ and his daughter Bosamond is in a 
state bordering on despair at the house of kind and 
generous people with whom I am acquainted.” 

“Good God! who aie you?” exclaimed Jeffreys, 
surveying his master m terror and amazement. “ You 
know every thing— every body ! The least woid that 
is uttered leads to a subject with which you aie sure 
to be acquainted! Oh! sir — if you have had me 
brought here to do me a mischief— to get me into 
trouble — to make me confess things — ” 

“ Pear not, Jeffreys! ” interrupted the Black, in a 
re-assuring tone. “I am acquainted with Mr. Tor- 
rens’ version of the history of that muider — and I 
know that suspicion rests not upon you. But I now 
perceive clearly that the tale which Mr. Toirens has 
told to his daughter, and which his daughter has 
repeated to those fnends of mine who have granted 
her an asylum, — I perceive that this tale is, alas! 
too true, strange and incredible as it at first ap- 
peared. Yes: Mr. Torrens did not deceive his 
daughter! The house was entered by two men and 
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robbed, as ho described the occurrence) — and those said iho Black: “but as X am accustomed to 
two men were the real murderers of Sir Henry adopt all proper precautions to ensure the com- 
Courtenay! Jeffreys,” continued the Black, m plete carrying out of my views, I shall be com- 
a lower and more measured tone, “ you are now polled to place some one with you, and 1 must 
completely in my power. Nay — start not — fear moreover request that those shutters remain ^ 
not: it is far from my intention to harm you. closed throughout the day.” 

But it is as well for you to know that you are now .1 efireys new master rang a bell ; and in a tew 
bound to me in two ways : first, because I pay you minutes a tall, thin, genteel-looking lad, but or a 
for your services — secondly, because I will de- complexion as dark as his own, answered the 
' nounee you as an accomplice and an accessory summons. 
before the fact, in respect to that murder, if you u Csesar,” said the elder Black, addressing 
hesitate to fulfil my orders ! On the other hand, the lad, “ you _ will stay in this room until I 
if you remain faithful — if you serve me with that give you permission to leave it ; and you will 
blind obedience and implicit zeal which I exact see that Jeffreys, whom X have taken into my 
from you, you have nothing to fear, but every service,” he added significantly, “ is supplied 
thing to hope.” with every thing which he requires in the shape 

“ Before I was in your power X had made up my of refreshments.” _ 
mind to serve you in the maimer you state,” said “Yes, sir,” replied the youth, m a respectful 
Jeffreys ; “ and now of course I am compelled to manner. 

do so. Give me your orders — what is there for me The Black then quitted the room ; and Jeffreys 
to undertake P Shall I inform against Josh Pedler remained with the lad who had been addressed by 
and Tim Splint ? or shall I go and set the con- the name of Caesar. 

stables upon Old Death, who was an accomplice in # 

the robbery, since he sent those two men to commit 

it.” 

“ Silence, Jeffreys !” exclaimed the Black im- CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

periously : “ it is riot for you to suggest anything — 

but to perform what is suggested by myself ! And scenes at the blackamoob s house. 
remember-— I will not allow you to take a single , 

step 3 these matters, unauthorised by me. Stir ^ iien the Black leturned to the parlour where 
not of your own accord — or you will only involve be had received fiom the lips of Jeffreys revelations 
vourself in rum. See the position in which you aie wlli ch iiad produced a strange effect upon his mind, 
placed’ If the two men who murdered Sir Henry he threw himself upon the sofa, and gave way to 
Courtenay, be surrendered up to justice, they may reflections. 

confess all — and their confession would implicate Although he had been up all night, yet he experi- 
- you and Benjamin Bones. Nevertheless, an innocent enced 110 sensation of weariness ; he possessed a soul 
victim shall not be sacrificed to the blood-thirsty law of sucl1 indomitable energy that by a natural kind 
which authorises the punishment of death: Mr. of sympathy between mind and matter, it sustained 
Torrens must be saved! This is an affair which oven the physical powers to a wondrous degree, 
demands the greatest caution ; and if you utter a raust follow him in the train of meditations 

word more than I direct you to speak, or take a into which he was plunged; for the affairs in which 
single step unknown to me, you will be undone! he suddenly found himself -interested, through the 
But time has passed rapidly — more rapidly than I confessions of John Jeffreys, were of so complicated 
had expected, while we have been thus conversing and so difficult a nature, — involving, too, so many 
together,” added the Black, looking at his watch delicate points,— -that to a mind endowed with one 
“It is now day-light — and you cannot depart hence wlut less of courage, or with one gleam less of 
until the evening.” clearness, those affans would have appeared to be 

lie knew by the hour that morning had dawned entangled beyond all possibility of a safe and prudent 
some time; but the window-shutters were closed, unravelling. \ 

and the curtains were thick and ample, so that not a Let the reader bear in mind that there were two 
gleam of sunshine penetrated into that apartment, distinct affairs in question; although they might at 
where the candles were still burning. a find glance be confounded, because certain persons 

« Yes — you must remain here until the evening,” who were connected with one were also involved in 
repeated the Black. “At what time was it arranged the other. 

that you should meet the other agents of Old Death The first of these affairs was the scheme of Old 
in order to visit St. Luke’s churchyard?” Death to avenge himself on the Earl of Ellingham, 

“ To-night at eleven,” answered Jeffreys; “and the — a scheme involving many frightful details, such 
place of appointment is at the back of the burial- as the exhumation of a coffin, the capture of Esther 
ground. But do you intend, sir, that I should fulfil de Medina and Lady Hatfield, and the atrocity of 
my agreement with Benjamin Bones? ” blinding those fair and interesting creatures. 

“ Ask me no questions ! ” cried his master, evidently The other affair was the accusation of Mr. Torrens 
much excited — if not absolutely perplexed by the of a crime which he had not committed, and the 
various ideas that weie agitating m his brain. “I necessity of proving his innocence, 
have not yet resolved how to act : I must be alone for “If those miscreants Tim the Snammer and Josh 
some hours to meditate! In the meantime you no Pedler be informed against,” reasoned the Black 
doubt stand in need of rest? Follow me” within himself, “they will be certain that either 

With these words the Black took up a candle and Benjamin Bones or John Jeffreys has betrayed them, 
led the way into an adjoining loom, which was and they will accordingly give a full and complete 
fitted up as a bed-chamber. There also the shutters explanation, the result of which would be that the 
were closed, and the curtains drawn over the win- whole four would swing together. But I am bound 
dows. to save Jeffreys from that terrible fate; and God 

th This will be your apartment until the evening.” forbid that that I should be the means, direct o* 
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indirect, of sending Benjamin Bones to the scaffold ! 
And yet, on the other hand, knowing all that I have 
elicited from Jeffreys, and acting in the true spirit 
of that mission which I have voluntarily undex taken, 
I dare not allow this innocent man Torrens to be 
condemned by a frightful combination of circum- 
stantial evidence, when the utterance of a single 
word will prove him guiltless and fix the crime on 
those who really perpetrated it. How stands the 
matter, then ® Torrens must be saved on the one 
hand ; but the real murderers must ho allowed to 
escape on the other ! Oh ! this is a fatal necessity — 
a dxeadful alternative ; and yet it is imperious ! ” 

The Black rose and paced the 100m with slow 
and measured steps. He reflected pi ofoundly. He 
separated all the details of the two complicated 
matters which occupied his thoughts, and examined 
them one by one. 

“ In respect to the vengeance of Benjamin Bones,” 
— it was thus that his musings were continued after 
a time, — <] * that scheme mus t be completely strangled a t 
once — annihilated at its very commencement. Not 
for worlds must aught scandalous or degrading 
occur to Arthur, Earl of Ellmgliam !-— not for 
worlds must the relationship subsisting between 
him and Thomas Ram ford be published and pro- 
claimed ! Yes — Benjamin Bones must be rendered 
powerless for the future and yet how can this be 
accomplished without permitting a legal tribunal to 
seize upon him ?” 

The Black continued to pace the room, his sable 
countenance denoting by its workings the seaich- 
ing keenness with which his mind seized upon and 
examined each successive project that suggested 
itself as a means to accomplish all his objects and 
carry out all his aims in a manner certain to pro- 
duce the results which he was anxious and resolved 
to bring about. 

At length one particular Scheme flashed to his 
mind ; and the smile which appeared on his counten- 
ance, as his imagination seized on that project, was 
an augury of its subsequent adoption. He weighed 
it well in all its details— he calculated its conse- ! 
quences— he minutely examined all its certain re- 
sults,— and he arrived at the conviction that, though 
a large and even a dangerous measure, it was the 
only one whereby all his designs could be effected. 

Having resolved to carry it into execution, the 
Black felt his mind relieved of a considerable load ; 
—and, seating himself at the table, be wiote the 
following letter : — 

“ The account which Rosamond Torrens received from 
her father relative to the assassination of Sir Henry 
Courtenay, and which that unfoitunate girl recited to 
you, is strictly and substantially correct Accident has 
enabledme to discover the real perpetrators of the crime; 
dnd, Mr. lorrens shall be saved f You will know m what 
terms to convey this, assurance to that poo i, suffering 
creature whom you have taken under your protection .* 11 

The Black sealed this note, and addressed it to 
“ Miss Esther de Medtna, Manor House, Finchley” 
He then repaired to the room where he had left 
Jeffreys and Caesar together, and found that the 
former, having partaken of some refreshments, 
had thrown himself on the bed and fallen into a 
profound sleep. 

“Caesar,” said the Black, “you must hasten to 
Finchley with this letter. Take your horse and 
delay not. On your return, come back by wav of 


Grafton Street, and tell Dr. Lascelles that I desire 
to see him as soon as he can possibly visit me.” 

Csssar immediately departed to execute those com- 
missions; and the Black seated himself by the side 
of the bed on which J effreys was sleeping. 

Nearly an hour passed, and the man did not 
awake. The Black rang the bell, and a domestic in 
plain clothes answered the summons. 

“ Wilton,” said Ijis master, “ remain here, and 
keep watch upon this person,” — pointing to the 
sleeper. “ When he awakes, ring the bell.” 

The servant bowed obedience to these instruc- 
tions ; and the Black left the 100m, 

* # # + * *• 
Several hours had passed away, and it was three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Caesar had returned with letters for his master, 
who had scarcely made an end of their perusal 
when Dr. Lascelles was announced. 

“ Well, my dear friend,” said the physician, “what 
new scheme have you now in view ? in what new 
project do you require my assistance ? ” 

“ Sit down, Doctor, and listen to me attentively,” 
observed the Black ; “ for many and strange inci- 
dents have occurred since I saw you last. But per- 
haps you have been to Finchley; and in that case, 
one of those circumstances to which I allude will 
have been made known to you.” 

“No, my dear friend,” replied Dr. Lascelles, de- 
positing his hat and gloves on one chair and himself 
in another : “ I have not had time to call upon the 
Medinas since they removed to their country resi- 
dence. I have been experimentalising on a most 
splendid brain which the surgeon of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital was kind enough to send me as a 
present. But of what natut e is the circumstance of 
which I should have heard at Finchley, had I called 7 
Nothing disagreeable, I hope ? ” 

“ I will explain it to you in as few words as pos- 
sible,” answered the Black, seating himself opposite 
to the physician. “ The day before yesterday — at 
about five o’clock In the evening — Mr. de Medina 
and Esther were walking along the high road in 
the immediate vicinity of the Manor, to which they 
had removed, as you aie well aware, m the morn- 
ing, when they saw a beautiful young creature sit- 
ting on the step of a stile, and evidently a prey to 
the most heart-rending anguish. They accosted 
her — spoke kindly to her — and at length induced 
her to tell just so much of her sorrowful tale as to 
enlist their warmest sympathies in her behalf. 
They took her to the Manor; but on their arrival, 
the poor girl was so overcome by illness, fatigue, 
and distress of mind, that Esther insisted on her 
retiring to rest. Yesterday morning she was so 
far recovered as to lender it unnecessary to send 
for you in your medical capacity ; and Esther as- 
sured her that she might not only look upon the 
Manor as her home, but that she should be treated 
with all the kindness, attention, and respect, due 
to her misfortunes. It then appears that the poor 
creature made a confidant of Esther, and revealed 
her entire story, which shows how deeply she is to 
be pitied, and how cruel were the circumstances 
that had driven her from her home, and made her 
resolve to fly from London as from a city of pesti- 
lence. The entire details of that story I will givo 
you presently. Yesterday afternoon I repaired to 
the Manor, and the particulars connected with the 
young ladv were confidentially narrated to me by 
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Mr. de Medina. Last night the metropolis rang 
with the rumours of a dreadful murder having been 
discovered ” 

“ The assassination of Sir Henry Courtenay,” re- 
marked the physician ; “ and the murderer, a gen- 
tleman named Torrens, is in Newgate.” 

“ The alleged murderer, you mean, doctor,” said 
the Black, emphatically. “ And now prepare your- 
self to hear an amazing revelation — for the young 
creature who found an asylum %,t Finchley Manoi, 
is the daughter of that alleged murderer , and her 
name is Rosamond.” 

“ But surely she could not have been in any way 
implicated ” 

“Patience, doctor — patience,” said the Black. 
“On hearing last night of the arrest of Mr. Torrens, 
I immediately dispatched Caesar to Finchley with a 
note to Mr. de Medina, containing the sad intelli- 
gence*; and I find by letters which I have just re- 
ceived,” he added, glancing towards the documents 
which layopen on the table, “ that the news were 
broken as delicately as possible to the unhappy 
girl : nevertheless, she is, as you may suppose, a 
prey to the most lively grief ; and it has been with 
the greatest difficulty that Mr. de Medina and 
Esther have restrained her from flying to Newgate 
to console her father. Let me now relate her his- 
tory to you.” 

The Black then detailed those incidents in con- 
nexion with Rosamond, which are already known 
to the reader— save and except the dreadful fact 
that Mr. Torrens had sold his daughter’s virtue to 
Sir Henry Courtenay ; for though the unhappy girl 
had confessed the outrage which had been perpe- 
trated on her, she knew not — as the reader will re- 
member-— that her own father had been an accom- 
plice in the fearful deed. 

“ I have now some further explanations to give 
you, doctor,” continued the Black; “and then I 
shall have completed my long, long preface to the 
business which induced me to request your presence 
here now. In pursuance of that grand and difficult 
project, the nature of which is so well known to 
you, I resolved to enlist one of Old Death’s confe- 
derates, or rather instruments, in my own service. 
Accordingly, last night, as soon as I had dispatched 
Caesar to Finchley with the note containing the in- 
telligence of Mr. Torrens’ arrest, I went into the 
Borough, and watched in the neighbourhood of Old 
Death’s lodgings: for I informed you a few days 
j ago, if you recollect, that Caesar had succeeded in 
, discovering the abode of that terrible man. Well, 

| I kept not my watch uselessly ; for I soon beheld 
I three men enter the liouse in Horsemonger Lane, 

I individually and at short intervals. Two of them 
1 were unknown to me — although I have since found 
, that their names were by no means unfamiliar ; but 
r the third was a fellow of whom I knew something. 

This was John Jeffreys — once a servant in the em- 
j ploy of Sir Christopher Blunt. Now it immediately 
I struck me that this was the very man who would 
| suit my purposes; for he is crafty— intelligent— 

1 and always ready to serve the best pay-master. I 
; accordingly resolved to enlist him in my employ; 
and to this determination I was the moie readily 
brought, because I felt convinced that mischief was 
brewing under the auspices of Old Death. The fact 
of the three men arriving so mysteriously — singly 
and at short intervals, on the same evening, evi- 
dently by appointment — and the length of time they 


remained in the place, were sufficient arguments to 
prove to a far less experienced person than myself, 
that a council of desperate men was being held for 
no good purposes. It was not until past three this 
morning, that the villains separated. I had already 
made up my mind how to act, and a hackney-coach 
was ordeied by me to wait beneath the wall of 
Horsemonger Lane. I fancied that Old Death’s 
visitois would depart singly as they had arrived; 
and my expectations w T ere so far realised that Jef- 
freys went off by himself. I resolved to follow him 
home first — for I suspected that he lived at no great 
distance; because, I thought that if I could not 
succeed in inducing him to accompany me, I should 
at least know where to find him on another occa- 
sion. At his own door I accosted him ; and, by 
working on his fears by means of my mysterious be- 
haviour, as well as by holding out to him vague 
threats that I was prepared to carry him off by 
force, if be should resist me, I succeeded in bring- 
ing him blindfold to this house.” 

“Well done!” exclaimed the physician. “And 
so I presume you have regularly enlisted the re- 
spectable Mr. Jeffreys into your service — thereby 
securing the aid of a spy in the enemy’s camp.” 

“The very object aimed at — the very point gained l\ 
cried the Black, “Jeffreys, under the joint influence 
of bribery and menaces, is completely mine; and he 
gave me proofs of his fidelity by revealing to me 
many interesting matters. Indeed, it was provi- 
dentially fortunate that I got him into my power 
and service just at this particular time ; as you shall 
judge for yourself.” 

He theu related the details of the damnable con- 
spiracy planned by Old Death, and to be executed 
by his myrmidons, against the peace of the Earl of 
Effingham and the happiness of Lady Hatfield and 
Esther de Medina. 

“ This man is a perfect monster !” ejaculated 
Dr. Lascelles indignantly. “How is it possible 
that yon can have any forbearance, my dear friend ? 
Set your retainers to watch for him — have him cap- 
tured — and 1 ock him up for life in one of the d ungeons 
winch he himself doubtless rendered serviceable to 
I his own purposes on more than one occasion.” 

! “Patience, doctor,” said the Black: “nothing 
must be done rashly nor without due consideration 
Besides, you are well aware that my object is to en- 
deavour to reform that bad man ” 

“ Reform the devil [ ” cried the physician impa- 
tiently. “ You know very well that I ridiculed the 
idea when you first started it.” 

“ And I intend to try the experiment, doctor,” 
observed the Black, calmly but firmly. “In the 
meantime, pray listen to me. In the course of the 
conversation which I had with Jeffreys this morn- 
ing, he mentioned the name of Torrens ; and to my 
surpriso I found that he had lately been in that 
gentleman’s service. When Rosamond told her 
story to Esther, the poor girl alluded several times 
to her father’s man-servant, as I stated to you just 
now; but as she did not happen to mention his 
name — or if she did, it was not mentioned to me— I 
was unaware of the identity of that domestic and 
Jeffreys tiff the latter himself suffered the fact to 
transpire. Then was it that I also received a cor- 
roboration of the truth of the version which Mr. 
Torrens had given his daughter of those circum- 
stances that led to the death of Sir Henry Courtenay * 
for Jeffreys instigated the robbery at Torrens Cot- 




tage— Benjamin Bones appointed two men to exe- 
cute it— and those men assassinated the baronet.” 

“Yon have thus become the depositor of a very 
agreeable secret, mv dear friend,” said the doctor, 
somewhat ironically. “ How do you intend to act ? 
For my part, I consider the position to he embar- 
rassing ; for if those two men are anested, they 
will perhaps inform against Jeffreys and Old Death, 
—and, in this case, you lose not only your new 
dependant, but also the oppoitunity of trying your 
great moral theory -which I call great moral 
nonsense — upon the respectable Mr. Benjamin 
Bones.” 

“ Doctor — doctor,” exclaimed the Black, in a re- 
proachful tone: “is this youi friendship for me ? is 
this the way in which you fulfil your promise of as- 
sistance? ” 

“Pardon me, my dear fellow',” cried the good- 
heart ed physician, wringing his companion's hand 
violently, “ If I talk to you in that fashion, it is 
simply because I am deeply anxious for your wel- 
fare, and that— in consequence of certain circum- 
stances which we need not specify— I lock upon you 
just as if you were my own son. You know that I 
* m ready to serve you by day and by night— that 
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you may command me at all times, and my purse 
to its fullest extent ” 

“ A thousand thanks, doctor, for these proofs c* 
generous friendship,” interrupted the Black. “ Yom 
assistance I indeed require : on your purse, thanks 
to the liberality of Mr. de Medina and the Earl of 
EUingham, I shall not be compelled to make any 
inroad.” 

“ Then in what way can I assist you ? ” demanded 
the physician. 

“ I will explain myself,” continued the Black. 
“ But first I must tell you that the very two men 
who murdeied Sir Henry Courtenay, are of the gang 
employed by Old Death to persecute the Earl and 
the tw r o ladies in whom we all feel an .interest — I 
mean Georgiana Hatfield and Esther de Medina.” 

“This makes the business more complicated/* 
said the doctor: *• because If those two men are aiv 
rested on the charge of murder, they may perhaps 
confess not only that Old Death ui ged them to the 
robbery and that Jeffreys was an accomplice in it; 
but they may also state the services which Benjamin 
Bones hired them to pet form respecting the Earl 
and the two ladies, — thereby at once publishing to 
the world that Thomas Rainford was indeed the 
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elder brother of the Ea*l, and propagating tho in 
famous scandal relative to Esther de Medina having 
been the said Thomas Rainford’s mistress.” 

“ Tou embrace the whole difficulty — or i athor the 
greater portion of it at once, my dear doctor,” ex- 
claimed the Black, delighted to find that his fiiend 
entered so minutely and with such keen perception 
into tho affair. “ The business pi esses m every way. 
In the first place, it is necessary that an innocent man 
should be relieved as speedily as possible from the 
dreadful charge hanging over his head; and secondly, 
the exhumation, of the coffin in Saint Luke’s church- 
yard must he prevented this night.” 

“Certainly it must,” observed Dr. Lascelles 
“For if once Old Death knew that the coffin con- 
tained not the remains of Thomas Kainford, the dis- 
covery might engender certain suspicions in the 
mind of such an astute old scoundrel as h<\” 

“ In a word, doctor, Torrens must he saved; and 
vet the two men, who rejoice in the names of Joshua 
Pcdler and Timothy Splint, must not bo handed 
over to justice,” observed the Black. 

“ Such ought to bo the policy adopted,” said the ( 
physician : “ and, remember, that though these two 
men are not to be rendered up to justice, they must 
he taken such care of for the future as to commit no 
more murders and accept no more employ in the 
service of such miscreants as Old Death.” 

“ Of that I shall indeed take good care,” said the 
Black. 

u But how will it be possible to save Torrens with- 
out handing Splint and Pedler over to justice in his 
place ? ” demanded the physician. <c You will be a 
clever fellow if you accomplish that difficulty.” 

41 I am prepared to encounter it, doctor,” returned 
the Black; “and you must aid me in the business. 
Are you so intimately acquainted with any magis- 
trate or justice of the peace, that you could invite 
him to dinner ? ” 

" What an extraordinary question I ” cried Dr. 
Lascelles, laughing. “How will my asking a ma- 
gistrate to dinner serve your purposes ? ” 

“Only thus fai,” responded the Black: “that 
you would have tho kindness to walk a little way 
with him on his return home in the evening, and 
that I should have you both very quietly kidnapped, 
blindfolded, and carried off to some place where you 
would both have to receive and witness the state- 
ments made by two men named Joshua Pedler and 
Timothy Splint, whom I shall have safe in my own 
custody within a few hours.” 

“ I understand,” said the physician, laughing 
heartily. “ Capital 1 capital ! But, by the bve,— 
when I think of it— -your old friend Sir Christopher 
Blunt was gazetted two days ago to be one ot his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Middlesex. Would he not serve your purpose? or 
do you think ” 

The physician paused and looked the Black stead- 
fastly and significantly m the face. 

“He will answer admirably! ” exclaimed the lat- 
ter, after a few moments’ reflection. <( Yes — better 
than any other, all things considered ! I will un- 
dertake to get him into my power without giving 
you the trouble to ask him to dinner. But I must 
request, doctor, that to-morrow night at eleven 
o’clock you will take a lonely walk in some very 
retired spot, and at a good distance off too, so that 
you may lose all trace of the path pursued by your 
k id n aimers.” 1 


“You do not require two persons, surely? " said 
! Lascelles. 

“ Yes — it will be better,” responded the Black 
<e a Justice of the Peace, and a competent and cre- 
dible witness. Do you happen to have any patx nt 
| in the neighbourhood of Bethlcm, foi instance ? ” 

“Let me see,” said tho doctor, in a musing man- 
ner. “ Yes,” lie cried* “an old lady whom I have 
not visited for some time.” 

“Yery good,” obsexved the Blick. “Then yon 
can call on her to-morrow evening; and between 
ten and eleven, as you are returning on foot — on 
foot, remember — you will be set upon by half a 
doz*'n ruffians,” he continued, laughing, “ who will 
blindfold you, shove you into a chaise, and carry 
you off— you never will be able to say whither.” 

“I understand you, my dear friend,” said the 
physician, laughing heartily also. “Your scheme 
is admirable and certain of success.” 

“Thus far, then, the business is settled,” observed 
the Black. 

At that moment Csesar entered tho room, and in- 
formed his master that the man Jeffreys had just 
awoke, having slept unintennptedly for many hours. 

“But you have not left him alone, Caesar 9 ” ex- 
claimed the Black. 

“No, sir — "Wilton is with him,” was the answer 
given by the youth, 

“ Good 1 ” observed his master : then, turning 
towards the doctor, he added, “If that fellow r were 
to open the shutters and look out into the street, 
he might recognise the locality; and I intend to 
allow him no opportunity of playing mo false.” 

“ You act wisely,” said the physician, who then 
took his departure, while the Black repaired to the 
chamber where Jeffreys was remaining. 

The man rose and bowed respectfully on the en- 
trance of his master, who, having dismissed “Wilton* 

: seated himself and proceeded to address his new 
j dependant in the following manner*— 

| “I have resolved how to act m the emergencies 
! which have arisen, and to which I have devoted my 
host consideration. You will not only be saved 
fiom the consequences of your connivance with tho 
robbeiv which took place at Torrens Cottage, and 
which ended in so tragic a manner ; hut you will 
likewise he rendered secure from the possibility of 
being in any way implicated hereafter. My promises 
will be faithfully kopt, if you prove faithful. But 
if, on the other hand, you deceive me, I will find 
yon out wiieresoever you may hide yourself; and 
you shall assuredly perish on the scaffold! For 
you cannot conceive the extent of my power to re- 
ward, nor of my ability to punish.” 

“ I have seen enough, sir, to he convinced that 
you aic some great person,” said Jeffreys, “and I 
assure you that yon will find, me faithful and de- 
voted.” 

“Act according to your words, and you will bless 
the day wflien you first encountered me,” observed 
the Black. “*And now listen to my instructions. 
Soon after it is dark you will he conveyed away 
from this house ; and, at the proper hour, you will 
keep your appointment to-night with Fedler and 
Splint. Yon say that you are to meet them behind 
St. Luke’s church. Do you mean in the road which 
separates tho two burying-giounds from each 
other 9 ” 

“That is the place of meeting, sir” was the 
answer. 
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“Veiy well, 5 ’ continued the Black. “Is there 
any chance of Old Death forming one of tlicpaity 9,9 

“ Not the slightest, sir. lie lores to plan and 
plot; but he usually pays agents to execute.” 

“I could have wished it had been otherwise. 
However, you will meet your two fnends accoidmg 
to agreement : and you will endenvoui to keep 
them in conversation for a few minutes in the road 
between the two burial-grounds. This will give 
my people time to sunound them, as it were : for 
it is my intention to airest those two men this veiv 
night.” 

Jeffreys looked alaimed and said, “ They will he 
sure to think that I have betrayed them, sir.” 

“ Leave all that to me,” returned the Black. “ i 
will take care that they shall nevci have the oppor- 
tunity of injuring you. Wilton — the servant who 
lias just left this chamber — will conduct the expe- 
dition to night ; and he will allow you to escape.' 
You will then proceed as quickly as possible to 
Seven Dials, where Old Death, according to what 
you told me this morning, must have already taken 
up his abode;— and you will tell him that when it 
came to the last moment, Tim the Snammer and 
Josh Pedler were afiaid to undertake the business 
of digging up the coffin, and resolved to have nothing 
more to do with him or Ills affehs. But you will 
assure him that you remain faithiul to him, and that 
you can recommend two friends of your own who 
will be delighted to do all he requires for a quarter 
of the sum he agreed to pay Pedler and Splint. If 
he accepts the service of your pietended friends, 
you will make an appointment to meet him in some, 
low neighbourhood the day aftei to-morrow, m the 
evening. Let the time named he a late hour; and 
should he wish you and your friends to call on him 
in Earl Street, raise objections, as it does not suit 
my puipose that the appointment should be there. 
It must be a place of meeting from tvhioh he has to 
walk home afterwards” 

“I understand all your commands, six,” said 
Jeffreys ; “ and you may depend upon them being 
faithfully executed.” 

“ I rely upon you,” observed the Black ; and, 
after a few moments’ consideration, he added, 
“To-morrow evening at nine o’clock, punctually, 
you must be in Wilderness Row, beneath the wall 
of the Charter House gaxdens; and 1 shall send 
some one to leceive an account of your proceedings 
with Old Death, and give you fuither instructions. 
But once more I say, be faithful — be prudent — and 
&»oid any vam or foolish display of your money.” 

“ I wish you would have more confidence in me, 
sir,” exclaimed Jeffreys : then, after a brief pause, 
he said, as an idea struck him, “ I ha\ e a great deal 
of money about me, su — and I wish you would take 
care of it for me.” 

“ Now X am convinced of your honest intentions, 
my good fellow,” said his master, in a kinder tone 
than he had yet adopted towards the man. “If you 
piopose to leave your money with me as a guarantee 
of your good faith, I do not now require any such 
{security : hut if your object be to place it in safety, 

I will accept the trust.” 

“ Well, su* — lefc it be in the way you have just 
mentioned,” returned Jeffreys. 

“ Here is a drawer— lock up any thing you choose 
therein, and take the key with you,” said the Black. 

Jeffreys did as he was desued : Wilton Was again 
summoned- -an excellent dinner was supplied the 


now dependant and the sonant who was appointed J 
to remain with him ; — and the Black retired to Ins 
own apartment. j 

Soon after it was dark, Jeffreys was blindfolded j 
and conducted to a private carriage, which was 
waiting. Wilton accompanied him m the vehicle, i 
which, after drh ing about for neaily an hour, stopped ‘ 
at last , and J effreys, on i amoving the bandage from j 
hia eyes, and alighting, found himself in an obscure 
street m the immediate uemityof Shoreditch Church. I 

i 


CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

TIIE SUItmiSE. — JEFFREY S AND OLD DEATH, 

The deep tones of St. Luke’s bell, proclaiming the 
hour of eleven, oscillated though the gusty air, as 
Tun the Snammer entered the nan ow road dividing 
[ the tv, o burial-grounds belonging to the church. 
John Jeffreys was already at the place of appoint- 
ment; and not many moments had elapsed after 
those two met, ore Josh Pedler joined them, bring- j 
ing with him the necessary implements for the work 
of resurrectionists, and w'lnck he instantly threw 
over the wall. 

“ What a windy night it is,” said Tun the Snam- 
mei ; ** and how precious dark.” 

“ All the better for our business,” observed Josh 
Pedloi. “ I should have been here a little earlier; 
but I had such a cursed deal of trouble to get rid of 
that bothering wench ’Tilda. &he would n’t let me 
come out at first; and swore that if I did, she’d 
feller me ” 

“ And did she follow you ? ’’ demanded Jeffreys. 

“ Deuce .tbit,” answered Josh. “ I was obliged 
to gh e her a good drubbing because she whimpered, 
and then another to make hex hold her tongue ; 
and aftei wards we kissed and made it up— and so 
she went quietly to bed. What strange things 
women are, to be sine! if you beat ’em, they to 
sure to love you all the more.” 

“ Well, are we going to stand hero talking all 
night?” cried Tim the Snammer. “Who knows 
but wbat there ’s a watchman about here ? ” ! 

“ I know there is n’t,” said Jeffioys : M because I j 
made the enquiry in a caieless kind of way at a I 
public-house close by, where I bought some brandy j 
in a pint bottle.” « 

“ That ’s capital 1 ” cried Tim. “ Give us a dram, j 
old feller.” } 

“ I got it on purpose to keep the cold out and our I 
spiiits up,” said Jeffreys, playing his part adml< 
rably so as to gam time, m obedience to tho 
ordeis ho had leceived fiom his master. “ W ho was 
it that came with Tidmursh this morning to sec tho 
place where Tom Rain is burled ? ” 

“ 1 did,” answered Tun the Snammer, smacking 
his lips in appio\al of the brandy, and handing tho, 
bottle to Josh Pedler. 

“ Ah ! Tom Rain was afine fellow ! ” said Jeffreys. 

“ I knew him well. In fact, I was with old Sir 
Christopher and Frank Curtis the night he robbed 
them. What a bold, dashing, and yet cool-headed 
chap Rainford was l ” 

“ The finest highwayman that England ever had,” 
observed Josh Pedler, returning the bottle to 
Jeffreys. 

“ Beat veur Dick Turpins and your Jack FK>p* 
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pards all to nothink 1 ” added Tim the Snammer. 
« X say, Josh, let you and me take to the road when 
we’ve done Old Death’s business for him, and sacked 
the blunt he ’s still got to pay us.” 

« Well — well, we 11 see about it, Tim,” answered 
Pedler. “ But— hush ! here ’s some one coming. 
Let 's pretend to be walking on : we have n’t time 
to jump over after the tools.” 

The three accordingly put themselves in motion ; 
but Jeffreys knew pretty well that the critical mo- 
ment was now at hand. Tim the Snammer affected 
to whistle a tune m a caieless way ; and Josh Ped- 
ler began talking loud on some indifferent subject. 

Meantime, the footsteps advanced; and it was 
evident that more than one person was approaching. 
In fact, there seemed to be three or four ; but J osh 
Pedler and Tim Splint had not the least suspicion 
of impending danger : they thought that a party of 
jovial fellows were returning from the public-house 
— an idea that was excited by the merry song which 
one of the persons now approaching was singing. 

A few minutes brought the two parties within 
ten paces of each other ; when a sudden and sus- 
picions noise was heard, as of a rustling of clothes 
against the walls which bounded the road. Both 
Tim the Snammer and Josh Pedler stopped short, 
alarmed and irresolute * the next instant they, as 
well as Jeffreys, were seized by two persons who 
leaped upon them from the walls, and by those who 
had advanced along the road. 

Jeffreys was liberated the moment he mentioned 
his name; and he hurried away as quickly as pos- 
sible from the scene of the surprise and capture; — 
but not before he had witnessed enough, even in the 
obscurity of the night, to convince him that Josli 
Pedler and Tim the Snammer were gagged and ren- 
dered powerless in the grasp of the agents of the 
mysterious Blackamoor. 

And such was indeed the fact. Before they were 
able to offer the slightest resistance, or even utter 
a cry, they were reduced to the condition just 
described. Their captors immediately divided into 
two parties, each bearing off a prisoner, so that the 
villains had not even the consolation of remaining 
together. 

So well were all the arrangements made to ensure 
the complete success of the affair, that a vehicle 
was waiting in the vicinity of each end of the road 
separating the burial-grounds ; and the moment the 
prisoners were thrust inside, bandages were tied 
over their eyes. 

Tim the Snammer was the first who arrived at 
the place of the villains’ destination. At the ex- 
piration of an hour from the time of liis capture, 
the vehicle, which had purposely driven about in a 
circuitous manner, stopped at a house, into which 
the prisoner was hurried. Up a flight of stairs he 
was then led — through several rooms — and at length 
down a long spiral descent of stone steps, a trap 
shutting with a crashing sound above, and a huge 
door opening and closing with the din of massive- 
ness below, — then along a place in which the rapid 
tread of the numerous feet echoed with a gloomy 
and hollow sound, as if in a paved and vaulted pas- 
sage,— -and lastly into a dungeon, where the wretched 
man was deposited, unbound, an<j left to himself, 
the huge door closing upon him, — such was the 
hurried progress and ultimate destination of Tim 
^ ie s fringe and unknown place to 
which his Captors had borne him 1 


The treatment experienced by Josh Pedler was j 
precisely the same, save that he did not enter his j 
prison-house until a good half houi after the arrival | 
of his companion in iniquity. 

# # * * x * 

In the meantime, John Jeffreys proceeded to 
Seven Dials, and found Old Death seated with Mrs. 
Bunce, Toby having been dismissed — as was usual 
when Mi. Bones had business to transact in Earl 
Street — to the public-house to amuse himself with 
his pipe and his pint. 

Old Death was sui prised and alarmed when he 
beheld Jeffreys make his appearance so early, and 
unaccompanied by Tim Splint and Josh Pedler. 

“ Is any thing the matter?” enquired the ancient 
miscieant, as Mrs. Bunce carefully closed the room 
door. 

“No great harm— only something to delay your 
business,” replied Jeffreys. 

“Well— if it’s no worse, there is n’t much harm 
done,” said Old Death. “But where are the 
others?” 

“It’s just on account of them that nothing has 
been done to-night,” answered Jeffreys. “In two 
woids, they funked over the affair and have given 
it up.” 

“What!” cried Old Death, his countenance be- 
coming grim and ghastly with iage and disappoint- 
ment; “ those scoundrels have received my money — 
ray good money — thirty pounds each, in advance — 
and have given up the business ! You are joking, 
Jeffreys, — you are bantering me! Why, Tim the 
Snammer would go through fire and water for such j 
a sum of money as I promised him ; and Josh Pedler i 
would sell his skin for half the amount.” 

“ All I can say is this, Mr. Bones,” continued j 
Jeffreys, “that I was punctual at the place of meet- 
ing at five minutes to eleven ; and when Tim Splint 
and Josh Pedler made their appearance, they said 
they had changed their minds and should not pro- 
ceed farther in the business, and that I might come 
and tell you so if I liked.” 

! “ The villains ! — the rascals !” growled Old Death, 

clenching his fists, and woikmg his toothless jaws 
about horribly as he spoke. 

“I asked them what had made them come to sucha 
resolution,” proceeded Jeffreys; “ and they said that 
on account of Torrens’s affair they had plenty of 
money, and it was useless to risk transportation by 
turning resurrectionists, at least before it was all 
spent. I argued with them — but it was all in vain: 
they went away to some public-house; and as I 
could n’t do the job myself, I started off here to tell 
you what had occurred.” 

“ Those men do n’t know me, or they would not 
attempt to play their tricks in this fashion,” mur- 
mured Old Death : then, turning towards Jeffreys, 
he said in a louder tone, and in a conciliating manner, 

“ But you are a good fellow — you are faithful and 
true, as I always found you ; and I am pleased with 
you. The day will come when Tim the Snammer 
and Josh Pedler shall bitterly repent of their con- 
duct ! But in the meantime I am not to be disap- 
pointed in my vengeance — X will not be foiled: I 
have set my mind on a particular course — and I will 
follow it.” 

“ There are other men in the world who can do 
all you require, Mr. Bones, besides Tim the Snam- 
mer and Josh Pedler,” said Jeffreys, “I wish you 
had spoken to me fust of all — — ” 
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“ Why so?” demanded Old Death, hastily. 

£< Because I could have got a couple of chaps to 
help me to do all the business, and who would hav e 
been contented with a quarter of tlio money you 
promised those sneaking scoundrels Splint and Ped- 
ler,” answered Jeffreys. 

“Indeed »” cried Old Death eagerly. “ You are 
a good fellow, Jeffreys — an excellent fellow; and 
you may always calculate upon having mo as your 
mend. But where are these people that you speak 
of ?— who are they 9 ” 

“ You don’t know any thing of them, I fancy,” 
was the reply. “They are like myself — seivants 
out of place; but they are a precious sight worse 
off than me iniespect to money-matters, and would 
be glad to do any odd job for a ten-pound note or 
so.” 

“ And when can you see them ?” demanded Old 
Death. 

“When can I see them?” lepeated Jeffreys m a 
musing tone, as if he were giving the matter his 
most serious consideration: “why — I might hunt 
them up to-monow night — in fact, I’m sure I 
could ” 

“And you can make an appointment for me to 
see them the night after ?” said Old* Death, with 
fiendish eagerness to consummate the atiocious 
vengeance which he had planned. 

“I will undertake to do that, Mr.Bones,” returned 
Jeffreys. “Shall I explain to them the nature of 
the business before they see you, or not 9 ” 

“ No — let me see them first 1” said Old Death. 
“ Or stay — you may sound ’em about the resurrec- 
tion business — but mention no names at all. Do n’t 
tell them who lias employed you to treat with 
them ” 

“ Mr. Bones is a good judge of people’s faces,” 
observed Mis. Bunce; “and knows by their looks 
whether they ’re to be trusted or not ” 

“ Generally speaking, I do — generally speaking,” 
said Old Death. “Now, for instance,” he added, 
staring from beneath his shaggy,over-hangingbrows, 
full upon the countenance of Jeffreys, “I know that 
you Ye faithful — and I can trust you.” 

The man to whom these words were addressed, 
met the searching look fixed upon him with an un- 
changing cheek and eves that quailed not; although 
for a moment he feared lest Old Death had suddenly 
entertained some suspicion concerning him. JBut it 
seemed that the ancient miscreant, with all his 
boasted skill in reading the human physiognomy, 
was on this occasion completely at fault. 

“ To tell you the truth, Jeffreys,” he continued, 
“I never liked the looks of the Snamraer* but I 
thought that good pay would make him faithful. 
However, he will yet repent his conduct towards 
me — and so shall Josh Pedler. If it wasn’t for 
their infernal treachery, my vengeance would be by 
this time in a fair way towards prompt and speedy 
gratification. For if that Earl was allowed to go 
scot-free — if I did n’t punish him— aye, and fearfully 
too — for all the injuries he has done to me, I should 
go mad 1 My property all destroyed— my riches 
taken from me — the very house that was so useful 
to me ” 

“Don’t take on so, Mr. Bones! ” interrupted Mrs. 
Bunce, in a coaxing manner. “ Come — shall I put 
a leetle brandy on the table ? ” 

“ No — gin 1 ” ejaculated Old Death savagely : then, 
turning towards Jeffreys, he said, “You won’t bring 


those fiiends of yours here, mind, the night after to- 
morrow: it will be quite time to let them know 
where I live and where business will afterwards lead 
them to meet me, when I have satisfied myself that 
they are of the right sort.” 

“ You don't think I would ask you to employ any 
one that I wasn’t suie of?” exclaimed Jeffreys, 
affecting an angry tone. 

“No — no, my good fellow,” hastily responded Old 
Death : “ but experience — experience teaches ns 
much ; and my experience is greater than yours. 
Come — take a glass of gin-and-water, and don’t be 
annoyed I did n’t mean to vex you.” 

“ Say no more about it, then,” observed Jeffreys. 
“Wheie shall we meet the night after to-morrow?” 

“ Let me see,” mused Benjamin Bones aloud : “I 
have an appointment for that evening in the actual 
neiglibouihood of St. Luke’s Church ; and there s a 
flash ken in Helmet Row, called the Stout House. 
We w T ill meet there between ten and eleven.” 

“ Agieed,” said Jeffieys. “ Have you any farther 
instructions ? ” 

“ None — none, my good fellow,” answered Old 
Death: “only don’t promise your two friends too 
much for the services required of them. You see 
how I have lost already by those scoundrels Pedler 
and Splint: but I will be even with thefti — I will! ” 

“ The two persons I shall introduce to you will 
do your woik well and cheap, Mr. Bones.’’ replied 
Jeffreys; “and I am sure you will be satisfied. I 
shall now be off — because I may perhaps find them 
to-night. At all events we meet at the Stout House, 
Helmet Row, the night after next.” 

“ Exactly,” said Old Death. “ By the way, *f you 
run against Tim the Snammer or Josh Pedler, just 
try and find out where they are to be met with, and 
let me know.” 

“ I’ll bear it in mind,” answered Jeffreys. 

Ho then took Ins departure, well pleased at the 
success which had lutlieito attended his proceedings 
m working out the designs and fulfilling the in- 
structions of his master. 

But who was that master? — and where dwelt 
the mysterious personage? Ah ! these were points 
which defied all conjecture. 

* * * * * 

On the following evening, shortly before nine 
o’clock, Jeffreys was pacing Wilderness Row, in 
obedience to the appointment ananged by his em- 
ployer. 

He was not kept waiting many minutes, ere the 
youth Csesar accosted him. 

“Our master,” said the lad, “has sent me to 
inquire of you the result of your interview with Old 
Death ; and he desires me to assure you that he is 
well satisfied with your conduct of last night, inas- 
much as you effectually amused your companions 
until their captors came up. But what of Old 
Death?” 

“ Ho has completely fallen into the snare laid for 
him,” answered Jeffreys; “and will meet me and 
my two friends he added significant! y,“ at the Stout 
Home, Helmet Row, to-morrow night between ten 
and eleven.” 

“ Good!” observed Csesar. “ Wilton and another 
of our master’s retainers, both dressed in a suitable 
manner, will meet you at that place to-morrow night 
shortly before ten, so that you may have time to 
arrange the plan of proceeding together, before Old 
Death makes his appearance ” 
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benevolence — it is principally your boundless charity, J 
which is the theme of all praise, which is chanted by all 
tongues, and ivhich 'is hymned beneath every roof 
throughout the length and breadth of the land .’ "Well, 

I could not luve believed that I was so famous — 
particularly on that score. However, it must be so, 
since Atkins says it is. 4 Yes, my dear Blunt, 1 — very 
friendly indeed ' — ‘it is your boundless charity, your 
anxiety to do good to deserving persons, that will hand 
your name down to posterity , and send it floating 
like an eternal bark, over the waves of Hhmef Egad ! 
that’s splendid. Milton never wrote any thing finer. 

I have never read Milton, it is true; but I am suie 
Atkins can beat him. Let ns see how it goes on. 

4 It is under these impressions , and acting in obedience 
to these convictions, that I have ventured to address 
you I And I am very glad he has * I’ll write to him 
presently and tell him I shall always be delighted 
to hear from him. Let's see — where w as I ? Oh ! — 

4 ventured to address you for the purpose of soliciting 
your aid under very pieculiar; circumstances.’ Hem! 

I do n’t like that sentence so much as the others. 

4 1 am a man possessing a large family and very 
limited means ; and business having been lately in- 
different, I have fallen into sad arrears with my land- 
lord. 1 The style gets worse — that’s clear ! 4 At this 
present moment I have an execution in my house for 
forty pounds ; and when I look around me, I behold a % 
distracted wife on one side, and a grim bailiff in pos- 
session on the other. 3 This is the least interesting 
part of his letter: that period was not at all 
well turned. Milton beats him hollow tlieie. 

— ( If, then, my dear Blunt,’ damned familiar, 

though, with his 4 dear Blunt, 1 upon my honour ! 

4 If, then, my dear Blunt, you woidd favour me with 
the loan of fifty pounds for thiee months, 1 Con- 

found Ins impudence!” ejaculated the knight, tin ow- 
ning the letter into the waste-paper basket. ‘‘A 
man I know nothing of— who knows nothing of me 
— who never saw me ten times m his life — to ask 
me for fifty pounds ! It is absurd— preposterous ! ” 

And the knight’s countenance underwent a com- 
plete change, which lasted for Several minutes, until 
its joyous expression was gradually recalled by the 
perusal of letters which contained congratulations 
only, without soliciting favouis. 

Presently a servant entered the room, and stated 
that a gentleman named Lvkspittal lequested an in- 
terview with Sir Christopher Blunt. 

44 Show him up — show him up immediately T ” ex- 
claimed the knight. 41 1 have been expecting the 
gentleman tins last half-hour,” he added, looking 
nt his watch. 44 It is now nine — and he was to have 
been here soon after eight.” 

The domestic withdiew, and speedily returned, 
ushering in a thin, pale, elderly, sneaking-looking 
man, dressed m a suit of black which w ould not bear 
too close an inspection in the dav-time, but passed 
off well enough by candle-light. 

44 Sit down, Mr. Lykspittal — pray sit down,” said 
the knight, looking, in conti ast with the visitor, 
iust like a wax figure recently added to Madame 
Tussand’s exhibition, so bright was the red of his 
animated cheeks, so glossy his coat and trowsers, 
and so stiff and starch his attitude. 44 You have 
been well recommended to me, Mr, Lykspittal, by a 
friend to whom your literary labours have given 
complete satisfaction, and who speaks highly of 
you as a man in whom implicit confidence may he 
placed” 


44 1 am veiy much obliged to you, Sir Christopher, 
for the kind opinion you have foimed of me,” an- 
swered the visitor m a tone of the deepest venera- 
tion and lespect, and appearing by his manner as if 
lie did not dare to say that Ills soul was his own. 

44 Allow me to congratulate you, Sir Chi istopher, on 
your appointment as one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace. I am convinced a worthier selection 
could not have been made ” 

44 Well, you’re very kind, Mi*. Lykspittal,” re- 
turned the knight. “ All my friends seem to agree 
that the Lord Chancellor acted in a w ise and pru- 
dent manner in placing my name before his most 
giacious Majesty for the puipose: and it will be 
my endeavour, M’\ Lykspittal,” added Sir Chris- 
topher, pompously, 44 to discharge the duties of my 
office with credit to myself and benefit to my 
country.” 

“It is not every one who possesses your advan- 
tages, Sir Christopher,” observed his visitor, in a 
| cungmg tone and with a sycophantic manner which 
would have disgusted any person endowed with 
| good sense and proper feeling ; but which were par- 
ticulaily pi easing to the shallow-paiod, self-sufficient 
old beau. 

44 At the same time,” said Sir Christopher, 44 what- 
ever advantages I may possess — whatever be those 

moiits which have placed me m this — this ” 

“Enviable and responsible,” suggested Mr. Lyk- 
spittal, meekly. 

44 Enviable and losponsible position,” continued 
the knight, adopting the epithets as coolly and 
quietly as if they u ere prompted by his own imagi- 
nation ; — 44 at the same time,” he said, 44 it will not 

be amiss if ceitain measures be adopted to — to ” 

“Enhance the populanty of y>>ur name,” observed 
Mi. Lykspittal, in the same low, cringing, and meek 
tone as befoi e. 

“Just so,” exclaimed the knight. “In fact, I 
mean to take a high stand in the county — to put 
myself more forward than I have hitherto done — to 

attend public meetings and ” 

44 Public dinners,” suggested Mr. Lykspittal. 
“Exactly,” said Sir Christopher: “in a word, I 
want to — to ” 

44 Become a public man,” added the ready-witted 
gentleman, whoso business it was to furnish ideas 
to those who furnished him with cash in return. 

“ You understand me as well as I understand 
myself. Mi. Lykspittal, “observed the kniglit. 

44 It’s my business, sir,” was the answer. “Be- 
sides, you are so enlightened and enlightening a 
man. Sir Christopher, that you may he regarded as 
a lamp constantly diffusing its lustre even upon the 
daikest and most chaotic -ideas. Pardon me, Sir 
Chi istopher, for being so bold as to express ray 
opinion : but it is the truth — and I never flatter.” 

4 * I am convinced you speak with sincerity, my 
dear sir,” said the new Justice of the Peace, playing 
with his eye-glass. 44 Well, then, Mr. Lykspittal— 
to go back to our original subject — the subject of 
this interview — I think you fully comprehend me . 
indeed, I know that you do. It is my object and 
my determination to take a high position in the 
j county— so that I may in a short time reckon upon 
the honour of being one of its representatives in 
Parliament.” 

“ Yeiy easily managed, Sir Christopher,” said Mr* 
Lykspittal. 44 The electors would be proud of such 
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a man as yomsclf: — paidon me for making the ob- 
servation— -but I never flatter. In the first instance, 
however, it is necessary that they should know you 
well. 

“Now we are coming to the point, my dear sir,” 
exclaimed the knight. 

“Will yon permit me to offer my suggestions?” 
asked Mr. Lykspittal, in a tone of insinuating meek- 
ness. 

“Certainly — by all means. Proceed ” 

“ Well, Sir Christopher, in the first place I should 
propose that a pamphlet be written on some taking 
subject, and addressed to your worship,” continued 
Mr. Lykspittal. “ Suppose we say the Corn Laius — 
or Prison Discipline — or Catholic Emancipation — or 
MJhurch Extension — or Parliamentary Reform — or 
Labour in Factories ” 


K A.11 good subjects, Mr. Lykspittal— all good 
subjects,” Observed the knight. “ But I do not 
mind telling you in private, that I know nothing 
about any one of them.” 

“ Of course not, Sir Christopher,” exclaimed Mr. 
Lykspittal. “ It is not to be expected that a man 
of your standing will trouble himself about the 
details of such trivial matters. But which side 
will you take — the Liberal or the Tory ?” 

Oh! the Tory, by all means!” cried Sir Christo- 
pher. 

“ Very good, my dear sir,” said Mr. Lykspittal. 
u It is all the same to me — I can write on one side 
as well as on the other. Suppose, then, we take 
up the subject of Catholic Emancipation, which 
begins to make a great noise.* A pamphlet must 
be got up, supposed to be written by * A Friend to \ 
the Established Church,’ and it must be in the shape 
of a letter addressed to yourself. I should begin by 
saying,—* Sir, — The interest which you are known to 
take in this great and important question — the perse- 
verance you have manifested in making yourself ac- 
quainted with all the bearings of the case , its certain 
results and its inevitable influences — the stanch and 
long-tried ardour which you have evinced in main- 
taining and upholding the institutions of the Estab- 
lished Church — the numerous proofs which you have 
given of your attachment to the Protestant Faith— 
and the fact that the eyes of the whole country are 
upon you as a man resolved, at any personal sacrifice 
and at all individual risks , to oppose all dangerous 
innovations and resist all perilous changes, — these 
motives, sir, have induced me to address the following 
pages to you f 99 

“Nothing can be better, Mr. Lykspittal!” ex- 
claimed the knight. “I should, however, be glad 
if you will, in the course of tho pamphlet, allude 
especially — and more than once, too— to the fact 
that I have been the artificer of my own fortune — 
that I raised myself from nothing — and that the 
greatest mistake the liverymen of Fortsoken ever 
made was to reject me as a candidate for the alder- 
manic gown of that ward.” 

“I shall not forget, Sir Christopher,” observed 
Mr. Lykspittal. 

“And you may add, my dear sir,” continued the 
knight, pompously, “ that you are well aware that 
circumstances have since occurred to make me re- 
joice at that rejection.” 

* { I declare it to be a well known fact amongst 

all your friends,” said the accommodating literary 
gentleman. 


™ saidm tho ye* 
’ lwrm emancipation of tho Cathohca took t>U « 


“ And von may touch upon the zeal — the ability 
— and the efficiency with winch I performed the 
duties of the shrievalty — the very arduous duties of 
that office,” observed the new Justice of the Peace. 

“ I shall certainly do so, Sir Christopher,” replied 
Mr. Lykspittal ; “and it will only be telling the 
oxact truth.” 

“ You may likewise touch upon the lewarAwhich 
it graciously pleased the illustrious Prince to -confer 
upon ine,” continued the magistrate : “ I mean — 
the honour of knighthood.” 

“ As a matter of course, my dear sir ; and never 
was that title bestowed upon a gentleman better 
calculated to wear it worthily.” 

“I thank you, Mr. Lykspittal,” returned Sir 
Clnistopher, “for your very flattering opinion of 
me. When can the pamphlet *be got ready ?” 

“ I shall set about it immediately, sir,” was the 
answer. “ The moment it is published, you must 
seize upon some point, which I shall purposely leave 
open for discussion, and write a letter to a morning 
newspaper, declaring that you agree with the general 
tenour of the work, but that you to tally dissent 
from that particular, doctrine.” 

“ Decidedly,” said Sir Christopher. “ You m ill 
then write a reply, through the same channel, and 
signed ( A Friend of the Established Church’ ” 

“ That is my intention. We shall thus excite an 
^interest relative to the pamphlet, and your name, 
Sir Christopher, will be kept before the public. 

i The discussion may lead to a second pamphlet ” 

! “Stay!” exclaimed the knight, smiling with tho 
! brightness of the idea which had just struck him : 
i ** we will manage better than all that! You shall 
j write a pamphlet which you must address to me in 
the terms just now specified by you ; but the work 
must contain throughout opinions totally opposed 
to mine, and the object of the pamphlet must seem 
to be my conversion to your particular way of 
thinking. Then I must write another pamphlet 
in answer — or rather, you must write it for me ; 
and you must cut up, hip and thigh, and completely 
refute all the doctrines set forth in the first pam- 
phlet. In fact, you must start a theory in that 
first pamphlet, and knock it down altogether in the 
second, which must be supposed to come from me.” 

“ A very ingenious idea, my dear six*,” said Mr. 
Lykspittal, “ and just such an one as I should have 
expected from a man of your enlightened mind. I 
admire the plan amazingly; and will set to work at 
once.” 

“Very good,” exclaimed Sir Christopher. “ I will 
write you a cheque for thirty guineas on account. 
You will of course make all the necessary arrange- 
ments with the printer and stationer, and you may 
apply to me for money as you i*equire it. I shall do 
the thing handsomely, and spend fifty pounds at 
least in advertising each pamphlet,” 

Mr. Lykspittal coincided altogether in the pro- 
priety of these intentions — indeed, he never was 
known to differ from a patron in the whole course 
of his life; and, having received the cheque, he took 
his leave, walking backwards to the door m homage 
to the great man who had just been placed in the 
commission of the peace. 

Almost immediately after the departure of Mr* 
Lykspitttal, a servant entered, anncancmg Captain 
O’Blunderbuss. 




CHAPTER XCL 

CAPTAIN O’BLUNDERBUSS AGAIN. — ANOTHER 
STRANGE VISITOR. 

Str Christopher Blunt was a man having many 
antipathies. Since his rejection for Portsoken he 
had disliked ail aldermen, individually and collect- 
ively; and since his union with the present Lady 
Blunt, he had conceived a violent aversion for all 
lady's-maids. He abominated Italian organ-players, 
and hated mendicants. Many other dislikes had Sir 
Christopher Blunt ; — but of the whole batch, none 
was more settled, more genuine, and more sincere 
than his antipathy for Irishmen generally, and Cap- 
tain O'Blunderbuss in particular. 

His interview with Mr. Lykspittal had left com- 
placent smiles upon his countenance ; — but these 
suddenly yielded to clouds of the darkest description 
when the domestic announced the name of that 
dreadful and dreaded man. 

“ Be the powers, and how is your wor-r-r-ship ? ” 
roared Captain O’Blunderbuss, at the top of his 
stentorian voice, rattling the r most awfully, as he 
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strode towards the knight with outsti etched hand, 
“tip us your fin, my hearty— and allow me to con- 
gratulate ye on your appintment to the Commission 
of the Pace I ” 

Thus speaking, the captain shook with such ex- 
ceeding violence the member which he metaphoii- 
cally designated as a fin, that the wretched Sir 
Christopher groaned aloud, while tears started into 
Ins eyes. 

“ Be Jasus 1 and it’s proud I am to own ye as my 
frind, Sir Christopher 1 ” continued the gallant offi- 
cer, not observing the pain which his proof of ex- 
treme cordiality inflicted upon the worthy knight: 
then, throwing himself into a chair, he exclaimed, 
“ That rascal of a lacquey of your’stold me you was 
out; but I was n't to be des&yved m such a gross 
fashion any how. So I just tould him my mind*—" 
“And what was that, captain?" asked the 
knight, in a half terrified — half sulky tone. 

w That he was an insolent blackguard, Sir Chris- 
topher," returned O’Blunderbuss emphatically; 
; “and be Jasusl I was just on the point of tachmg 
him how to behave towards his superiors, when J 
saw the gentleman who was last with ye coming 
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^Tit, a«d tou ^ rae that your wor-r*r-ship was at 
^ome.” 

«* 33at I lam very particularly engaged, captain,” 
®ai<i tli® knight; “and if you would excuse me 
liory — -another time I shall be happy — when vou are 
Massing this way ” 

«« 33e the holy poker I and there ’s no time like the 
Prisint ! ” interrupted, the captain; “and as 1 want 
Inst to have a little cozie chat with you, my dear 
frin d, he ye ’ll orther up the whiskey at once, 

. and so save us the throuble of talking dry-lipped.” 

« Ideally, Captain O’Blunderbuss,” stammered the 
kniglit, “ as a gentleman— as a — ahem — a person 
| being * n the Commission of the Peace — X — must 

, protest against — this— this intrusion ” 

i «« jxithrusion do ye call it?” vociferated the cap- 
tain • then, after a few moments’ pause, duriBg 
j ■wliicli h® surveyed Sir Christopher iu a most fero- 
, cions manner, he suddenly assumed a milder ae- 
in<3aO 0ttr ’ an< *> coolly ringing the hell, said, “Be 

• Jasus * I’B save 7$ the throublo of giving any 
; or tlmrs at all, my frind.” 

‘ « Captain 0 ’Blunderbuss,” ciied Sir Cristopher, 

' plucking up a spirit, “ X will not be treated in this 
ma niier 1 One would tlnnk that I am not master 

* in roY owa ' house. I have already told you that I 

I am very particularly occupied with business — in 
1 conse^^ce of my recent appointment to ” 

j «< To the Commission of the Pace I ” added the 
t ca ptain* “‘Well, my frind — and wo are going to 
success to the Commission and the Pace and 
all the r * st My good fellow,” I10 continued, 

addressing himself to the footman who now entered 
the room,* “ bring up the whiskey and hot wather, 
w ith the sugar and a lemon— d’ye hear?” 

(< Do n’t do any such thing,” exclaimed Sir Chris* 
top* 1 er, now in a furious passion. “"Who are you, 
gir, that thus dares to give orders in the house of — 

| 0 f an ex-slieriff and an actual magistrate?” do- 
j ^ ^nded the knight, in a stern and pompous tone 
for the presence of the servant seemed to be a land 
of protection beneath the shield of which the old 
gentleman grew every moment more valourous. 

“ 33 e the powers! and that sam*' is soon an- 
gered,” said the captain, rising f*jvm Ins chair and 
drawing himself up to lus full height. “Is it my- 
ge lf that ye are afther enquiring about, Sir Chris- ! 
topher ? Bo J asus, then— it’s Captham O’Bluntlier - 1 
£)iz»s, I ara — °f Bluntherbuss Park, Connemara >’ 
3,ud it ’s a pair of pisthols I ’ve got for any man who 
d&r®**to insulth that same Captliain O’Bluntherbuss. 
30, yon ’re for war-r-r, Sir Christophcr-ivr/’ roared 
tb® gallant gentleman, “it shall be war-r-r ; and if 
ye * re ^ or P ace > lot it be pace — and potheen ! ” 

The captain looked so very terrible — grew so 
awfully red in the face — seemed to swell out so 
^emendously at the chest— and raised his voice to 
gtich a thundering tone, as he enunciated his name 
that of his imaginary estate, that Sir Christo- 
pher’s valour, like the courage of Bob Acres, oozed 
j-apidly away, and the servant drew back as near 
the door as possible so as to be able to beat a retreat, 
jix case of need, without any assistance from the 
warlike Irishman’s foot. 

“ Is it war-r-r, or pace?” demanded the captain, 
peeing that the enemy was discomfited. 

“ Peace — peace, captain, — by all means/’ returned 
the knight, iu a tremulous voice. “ You ’ll alarm 
Xiady Blunt — and— and make the dear baby cry—’ j 
It ’s pace— and potheen, sirrah,” said the mili- f 


tary gentleman, addressing himself in atone of stern 
determination to the domestic, who instantly dis- 
appeared. “ Now, my dear frmd, ye ’re too impatient 
be half,” continued the captain, resuming his chair 
and again spoaking to the knight: “you do n’t give 
me time to explain to ye the nature of my business 
and the rayson of mo calling ; for sure and it was 
to tell ye how plazed your nev-vy Misther Frank 
Cui tin is to think that ye ’re put in the Commission 
of the Pace — and how sorry he is to think that yo 
shonld have lost any thing by that scounthrel How- 
ard — and how plazed he is to learn that your son 
and heir is flourishing just like a green bay-leaf 
and how sorry he is to think that your frmd Torrens 
should have got lams elf into such a tirnble pother 
— and liow plazed he is to be able to send ye back 
the thriving amount of five hunthred pounds which 
ye was kind enough to advance him t' other day — ” 

“ Oh I he has done that , has he ?” said Sir Chris- 
topher, rubbing his hands, and evidently getting 
into a better humour. “ Well, I am glad he has 
fulfilled the little engagement, at all events; and I 
shall not hesitate to leceivo it, because — because I 
am sure he would not have sent it, if he could n’t 
have spared it.” 

“ Your nev-vy, my dear sir, is a man of honour-r 
— like myself’.” cried the captain, striking Ins 
breast very hard, so that it gave forth a hollow, 
rumbling sound, as if he had a small drum buttoned 
inside his frock-coat. “ But, he the powers I here ’s 
the potheen; and it’s over the glass that we ’II 
settle the little business of the five hunthred 
pounds.” ¥ 

The servant placed the tray upon the table, and 
withdrew. Sir Christopher then, with the polite- 
ness of a man who is about to receive the payment 
of money which he had never expected, did the 
honours in a most affable manner, and only seemed 
contented when the captain, having poured half a 
tumbler of scalding hot toddy down his throat, 
declared that it was excellent 1 

“ And now for the little business,” resumed the 
gallant gentleman; and he foithwith began to 
tumble m his pockets, producing various pieces of 
paper, and discarding them one after the other as 
soon as he consecutively glanced at their contents. 
“That’s not it, be the powers l” he said, laying 
down a piece of a play-bill ; — “ and that ’s not it, be 
the holy poker !” he added, throwing aside an old 
account of his washerwoman’s *. “ nor yet that, ho 
Jasus i” he continued, similarly disposing of a tailor’s 
bill. “IVhy — what the blazes could I have done 
with the note ? ” 

“Dear me, captain,” observed Sir Christopher, 
in a tone of gentle remonstrance, “ it is very im- 
prudent of you to carry notes about loose in that 
way.” 

“ So it is, my dear frind,” returned the gallant 
gentleman ; “ but it ’s a fashion I have, d’ ye see — 
and it’s hard to break one-self of habits of the kind. 
Be the powers 1 and here it is at last !” 

“All right — all right,” said Sir Christopher, 
rubbing his hands. 

“ Ye can give me change out of a thousand pounds, 
can’t ye, my dear frind?” demanded the captain, 
crunching a bit of paper in his hand as he spoke. 

“ Oh 1 1 can write a cheque for the difference, you 
know,” returned the knight. “I presume it’s a 
note for a thousand pounds ?” 

“Just so/’ responded the captain; “ and as good 
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as a Bank of England note, be the powers — although 
*ris n’t quite payable at sight.” 

“Not payable at sight!” exclaimed Sir Chris- 
topher, in astonishment. “ Why — I never heard of 
the Bank of England issuing notes that were n’t 
payable on demand.” 

“Egad, nor I!” said Captain O’Blundeibuss. 
“But sure it is n’t a Bank of England note at all, 
at all : it’s just my own acceptance ” 

“Your acceptance!” groaned the knight, his 
countenance becoming suddenly blank. 

“ Yes — be Jasus ! and here it is, my dear fiind,” 
returned O’Blunderbuss, thrusting the rumpled slip 
of paper into Sir Christopher's* hand. “It’s as dacent 
a note for a promissory one as ever you *d wish to , 
see, and as good as any of the palthry flimsy stuff ! 
that the Bank of England ever issued. — or the Bank 
of Ould Ireland either* and that’s not e\en saying 
enough for it.” 

Sir Christopher — looking indeed like a knight of 
the rueful countenance — turned the document over 
and over in his hands, having glanced impatiently 
at its contents, wfliich were drawn out in the usual 
style of a bill of exchange, Captain O’Blnnderbuss 
having accepted it in favour of Frank Curtis, for 
the amount of One Thousand Pounds, and at three 
months afterdate. 

“Well, Sir Christopher, and what d’ye say to that, 
my old buck?” cried the captain, apparently sui- 
pnsed that the knight had not already expressed 
his admiration at the whole proceeding. 

“What — what would you have me do with this?” 
asked Sir Christophei, in a hesitating manner; for 
the fact is, he could not think well of it, and he 
dared not speak ill of it. 

“ Is it what you should do with it V* vocifeiated 
the captain. “Arrali! and be Jasus, man, pay 
yourself ous of it and write me a cheque for the 
balance.” 

“ But, captain — I — I am no discounter,” remon- 
strated the knight. “ This little slip of paper is no 
use to me.” * 

“ Why ! sirrah, and just now you was prepared to 
pay me the difference if it had been a Bank-note !” 
cried O’Blunderbuss. “ D’ye tfuspict the thing, m* 
frind ? For if you mane to into thsf ; fr n’t as 
good as a Bank-note, it’s a direct insult to myself; 
and, be the Ford Harry ! it’s me that’ll resint it.” 

With these words, the captain assumed a most 
menacing attitude ; and Sir Christopher was already 
in a dreadful fright lest he should be compelled to 
submit to this new demand on the part of the ex- 
tortioner, when the footman entered to announce 
that a gentleman was waiting in the parlour* down 
stairs to speak to him upon very particular and 
urgent business. 

“ You must excuse me for a few minutes, Captain 
O’Blunderbuss,” said the knight, rising to quit the 
apartment. 

“ By all manes,” cried that gentleman. “ We can 
finish the little mattlier prisintly; and during your 
absence I’ll pay my respicts to the potheen.” 

Sir Christopher accordingly repaired to the ground- 
floor parlour, where he beheld a venerable old man 
who rose from the sofa whereon he was seated, to 
greet him. 

The stranger’s aspect was indeed most imposing 
and respectable. From beneath a back silk skull- 
cap flowed hair as white as silver; and his form 
teemed bowed by the weight of years. He was 
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! dressed in a complete suit of black, having knee- 
j breeches, silk stockings, and shoes with large silver 
buckles. lie supported himself by means of a stick, 
and appeared to walk with considerable difficulty. 

“Pray be seated, sir,” exclaimed the knight, 
already prepossessed in favour of his venerable- 
looking visitor, who resumed his place on the sofa 
in such a manner that the light of the lamp should 
not fall upon his countenance, which however ap- 
peared to be very pale and drawn up about the 
mouth with the wrinkles of age. 

“Sir Christopher Blunt,” said the old gentleman, 
in a tremulous voice, “ I have ventured to intrude 
myself upon you, for the purpose of soliciting a very 
great favour. It is not of the ordinary nature of 
boons — it involves nothing of a pecuniary kind; for, 
thank heaven ! I am placed far above the necessity 
of requiring such succour. Indeed, I may say that 
I enjoy affluence.” 

“ Be assured, my dear sir,” returned the knight, 
whose respect for his visitor was amazingly en- 
hanced by this announcement, — “ be assured that if 
I can serve you in any way — compatible with my 
honour as a man, and with my position as an indi- 
vidual in the Commission of the Peace ” 

“It is just because you are a magistrate. Sir 
Christopher,” interrupted the old gentleman, his 
tone becoming slightly less tremulous as he con- 
tinued, “thlat I have now visited you. Not that 
any other magistrate would have failed to answer 
my purpose ; but I have heard so much in your 
favour — the admirable manner in which you filled 
the office of Sheriff— -the becoming way in which 
you presented the address to his present Majesty, 
when Piince Regent, and winch was so very properly 
rewarded by the honour of Knighthood — the digni- 
fied manner m which you left the ungrateful livery- 
men of Portsoken to ruminate over tlioir folly m 
bestowing their votes on your unworthy rival in 
that grand contest,— in a word, Sir Christopher, the 
whole tenour of your life, from the period when you 
were poor and friendless until now that you are 
a rich, esteemed.* and influential member of so- 
ciety ” 

“My dear sir— my dear sir,' 7 cried Sir Christopher, 
absolutely whimpering for joy at hearing his praises 
thus chanted by a gentleman of so venerable and 
saint-like an appearance; “ I really must know you 
better— I— I— am quite at a loss to express my 
thanks — my ” 

“ No thanks are required by one who proclaims 
the truth,” said the stranger, shaking his respectable 
old head in a solemn and imposing manner. “ You 
will yet be a great— a very great man, Sir Christo- 
pher; or my experience, which is of four-score 
winters, is miserably — miserably deceived.” 

“Do you really think so, my dear sir ? 9 exclaimed 
Sir Christopher. “Well, I supposeyouknow — or per- 
haps youmay not— that I am a very stanch and sincere 
friend to the Established Church — that I am entirely 
opposed to Catholic Emancipation— that I have 
made the subject a profound study, and have devoted 

1 wish to Cod Lykspittal was here to promut 

me,” he muttered in an under-tone to himself. 

“ I was not exactly aware of all that, my good— 
my worthy Sir Christopher Blunt,” responded the 
old gentleman; “but I respect you all the more 
now that I am acquainted with those facts. Indeed, 
I am proud and delighted to have the honour of 
your acquaintance — an honour for which T have 
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long craved urgently. But let me return to the 
subject of my visit ? I was saying that you could 
render me a great — a very great favour, and At the 
same time convince the world how zealout how 
active, and how worthy a magistrate you are.’ 4 

"My dear sir, I shall be quite delighted to serve 
you/' cried Sir Christopher, catching also at the 
idea of serving himself by performing some duty 
which would put him in such a comfortable and 
desirable light before the world. 

. “The fact is, most estimable man,” continued the 
stranger, his voice again becoming very tremulous, 
as if with deep emotion, so that Sir Christopher was 
positively affected m no ordinary degree, “ two men, 
stained with a dreadful crime, and now m a position 
which precludes the possibility of their appearing 
before a magistrate, are anxious to confess their enor- 
mity to some competent authority; and] have selected 
you for the reasons which I mentioned j ust now.*’ 

“ You have done me infinite honour, my dear sir,” 
cried the knight. “ I presume that this confession 

will be published to the woi Id ” 

“Decidedly so,” mteriupted the venerable stran- 
ger; “and your name will go forth as that of the 
zealous, trust-worthy, and highly respectable magis- 
trate who was selected under such peculiar circum- 
stances to receive the confession.” 

“ Really this is no favour which you ask of me, 
my veneiable friend,” exclaimed Sir Christopher, 
rejoiced at the lucky chance which thus gave pro- 
mise of publishing his name in so remarkable a 
manner. “ I shall be delighted to serve you in that 
or any other way. When do you require me to 
visit these unhappy men V* 

“ Immediately — at once,” answeied the old gentle- 
man, “ My own carriage is at the door ; and we 
can proceed to the place of destination with a pri- 
vacy which the nature of the circumstances renders 
imperative.” 

Sir Christopher rose and signified liis readiness 
to accompany his venerable visitor, the joy which 
he experienced entirely obliterating in his mind all 
remembrance of the fact that he had left Captain 
O’Blunderbuss in his library. 

Giving his arm to his new friend, who walked 
with considerable difficulty, Sir Christopher led him 
into the hall, where the knight only stopped for a 
moment to take down his hat from a peg They 
then issued forth together, and Sir Christopher 
assisted the old gentleman to ascend the steps of 
the vehicle which was waiting. He then leapt in 
himself ; and the footman belonging to the carriage 
had just closed the door, when Captain O’Biunder- 
buss rushed from the house, exclaiming, “ Be the 
powers, and this is the greatest insulth ’twas ever 
my misfortune to mate with in all my life ! ” 

“ Oh 1 the dreadful man 1” murmured the knight, 
throwing himself back in the carnage in a state of 
despair. 

“ Sir Christopher-r-r I ” cried the captain, thrust- 
ing his head in at the carriage window : “ Sir Chris- 
topher-r-r 1 ” he repeated, with a terrible rattling of 
the r : “ is this the way ye mane for to trate a gintle- 
mau? Now, be the holy poker i if ye don’t come 

forth and finish the little business ” 

At this moment the captain was abruptly stopped 
short in a most unexpected manner; for the old 
gentleman, growing impatient of the delay, and 
perceiving that Sir Christopher was cruelly an- 
noyed by the presence of the Irishman, suddenly 



dealt so well applied and vigorous a blow at the 
gallant officer, that his countenance disappeared in 
an instant from the window, and he rolled back 
upon the pavement, exclaiming, “ Blood and thun- 
ther!” in a tone of mingled rage and astonishment. 

At the same moment the coachman whipped his 
horses, and the vehicle rolled away with extraoi- 
dinary rapidity; while a merry laugh burst from the 
lips of the venerable old gentleman who had so suc- 
cessfully discomfited the warlike captain. 

As soon as Sir Christopher Blunt had recovered 
from the alarm and excitement which the conduct 
of Captain O’Blunderbuss had caused him, he was 
seized with a strange surprise, not altogether unac- 
companied by vague fear, at the sudden demonstra- 
tion of vigour and strength made by Ins companion. 
This feeling was enhanced by the youthful tones of 
the merry laugh, which lasted long after the per- 
formance of the pleasant feat ; and the knight began 
to tremble with apprehension, when that same mys- 
terious companion hastily drew up the windows and 
the wooden blinds of the carriage, the interior thus 
being thrown into a state of utter darkness. 

“My dear Sir Christopher Blunt,” said a voice, 
now tremulous no more, but still evidently dis- 
guised, “ yon will paidon me for having practised 
upon you a slight deception, which would indeed 
have been sustained until the end of the present ad- 
venture, had not the chastisement which I was 
tempted to administer to that bullying fellow con- 
vinced you that I cannot be an old gentleman of 
four-score. In all other respects no duplicity was 
piactised upon you; for I am a great admirer of 
your character — the object I have in new is pre- 
cisely the one I named to you— and I selected you 
to receive the confessions of the two men, because I 
knew no magistrate better qualified to answer the 
purpose in every way. 5 

A faint degree of irony marked the manner in 
which these last words were uttered ; but Sir Cluis- 
topher Blunt observed it not— for he was now a 
prey to oppressive fears and vague apprehensions. 

“Do not alarm yomself, my dear sir,” resumed 
j the stranger : “ I pledge vou my most solemn word 
of honour that no harm shall befall you. Circum- 
stances which I cannot disclose render it necessary 
to observe all possible mystery in respect to the pre- 
sent transaction. To yon the results will be j ust as 
I ere now promised. You will receive and attest 
the confession of two criminals ; and in forty-eight 
hours the contents of that confession, coupled with 
an account of how you became possessed of it, will 
appear in every London newspaper. Thence the 
whole transaction will be transferred to the provin- 
cial press; and in less than a week, the name of Sir 
Cnnstopher Blunt, Knight, and Justice of the Peace, 
will be published and proclaimed throughout these 
islands.” 

“And you really mean me no harm?” said Sir 
Christopher, considerably re-assured as well as con- 
soled by this intelligence. 

“ Give me your hand, my dear sir,” exclaimed his 
companion. “ There ! And now I swear that as 
there is a God above us, you hold the hand of friend- 
ship in your’s ; and may that hand wither if I forfeit 
my word, or do you harm.” 

“I believe you, sir— I believe you,” said the 
knight, pressing the hand which he held, with con- 
vulsive ardour. "But who are you that act thus 
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mysteriously? what is your name? where do you 
live? and whither are we going ?” 

“Hot one of those questions can I answer,” was 
the reply ; “ and it is expressly to prevent you from 
ascertaining the route which we are pursuing that 
1 have drawn up the wooden blinds. I must also 
inform you that ere we alight at the place where 
you will have to receive the confession of the two 
men* I must hind a handkerchief over your eyes, so 
that you may obtain no clue to the point of our pre- 
sent destination. Recollect, the event of this eve- 
ning will give you an immense popularity : you will 
become the hero of one of the most romantic — one i 
of the most extraordinary — one of the most un- 
heard-of adventures that have ever occurred, or will 
again occur in this metropolis. You will be courted 
by all the rank, beauty, and fashion of the West 
End, to learn the narrative from your own lips ; and 
if you wnte a novel founded upon the occurrence,” 
added the stranger,* again in a slight tone of unper- 
ceived irony, “ you will instantaneouslv become the 
most popular author of the day.” 

“ Upon my honour — my dear sir,” said Sir Chris- 
topher, rubbing his hands, “I am not altogether 
sorry that — that — ahem ’ — that you should have 
pitched upon me to become the hero of this adven- 
ture : at the same time you must confess that never 
was aheio placed in a position so well calculated 
to alarm him.” 

“ The character of a hero is not to be bought 
cheaply in the woild, ’ observed the knight’s com- 
panion. “To become such a character, one must 
necessarily pass through extraordinary circum- 
stances ; and oxtraordmaiy circumstances are never 
without their degiee of excitement.” 

“Very true, my dear sir — very true,” said Sir 
Christopher.” “ But I do n’t care how extraordinary 
the circumstances may be, so long as I mu no lisk. 
It's the nsk — the danger I caie about; and I shall 
be very happy indeed, if I can become a hero — as 
you are pleased to call it — without undergoing any 
such peril.” 

“You shall become a hero, Sir Christopher, with- 
outhaving undergone the slightestdanger,”returned 
his companion ; “ and that’s even more than can he 
said by people who go np in balloons or by men 
who put their heads into lions’ mouths m menage- 
ries.” 

“Upon my honour, your observations are most 
true — most just,” exclaimed the knight, now find- 
ing himself almost completely at his ease. “ I sup- 
pose that if I do get my friend Lykspittal to write 

me 1 mean, if I do write a novel founded on the 

occurrences of this night, you will have no objection 
to my putting in all our present conversation V* 

“ Oh ! not the least!” cried the stranger. “It is 
however a great pity that the night is calm, serene, 
and beautiful.” 

“Why so?” enquired Sir Christopher, in a tone of 
profound astonishment. 

“Simply because it would be such scope for a 
splendid opening, if there were a fearful storm, with 
all the usual accessories of thunder and lightning,” 
observed the stranger, in a cool, quiet, but dry way. 

“ Only fancy, now, something like this : — ‘It was on 
a dark and tempestuous night — the wind blew in Jitful 
gusts — the artillery of heaven roared awfully — the 
gleaming shafts of electric fluid shot in eccentric mo • 
tzm across the sky ; ’ and so on.” 

“ Upon my honour, t nat commencement would be 


truly grand !” cried the kniglit, altogether enrap- 
tured by the turn which his companion had given to 
the discourse. “And, after all, as it would be a 
novel, I might easily begin with the storm. Let me 
see — I must recollect that sentence which you com- 
posed so glibly. How did it run? Oh ! I recollect* 
— ‘It ivas on adailt and tempestiferous night — the 
tumd roared — the artillery blew m fitting gusts — the 
streaming shafts of clectucity shot across the eccentric 
skyJ Eh? that will do, I think,” exclaimed Sir 
Christopher, rubbing Ins hands joyously. “ You 
see I have not got such a very bad memory, my 
dear sir.” 

“Not at all,” answered the stranger; “and I 
should certainly advise you, Sir Christopher, not to 
lose sight of the fiovel. If you publish it by sub- 
scription, you may put down my name for half a 
dozen copies.” 

“ But 1 do n’t know your name,” ci led the knight. 
“ And yet,” he added, after a moment’s pause, “ I 
suppose you must have one.” 

“ I believe that I have,” responded the stranger, 
in a tone suddenly becoming solemn — even mourn- 
ful; and it struck Sir Christopher that his ear 
caught She sound of a half-stifled sigh. 

But he had not mdny instants to reflect upon 
this occurrence — nor even to continue the discourse 
upon the topic which had so much interested him; 
for the carriage suddenly stopped, and Ins companion 
immediately said, “Now Sir Christopher, you must 
permit me to blindfold you.” 

The operation was speedily completed; and the 
stranger led the knight from the vehicle, mto a 
house, the door of winch immediately closed behind 
them. Up a flight of stans they then proceeded, 
and entered a room, where the stranger desired Sir 
Christopher to remove the bandage. 

! As soon as this was done, and the knight had 
[ recoveied Ins powers of vision, he found himself in 
a well-furnished room, with the shuttcis closed, 
i the curtains drawn, and a lamp standing m the 
middle of a table spiead with wine and refresh- 
ments of a luxurious description. 

His companion still retained the garb and dis- 
guise, but no longer affected the decrepitude of o3d 
age; and, seating himself with his back to the 
light, he invited Sir Christopher to take wme with 
lnm. 

They then sate chatting tor upwards of half an 
hour, when the sound of several footsteps ascending 
the stairs fell upon their ears : the door opened — 
and two men entered, leading between them a gen- 
tleman with a bandage over his eyes. 

The two men retired, — and the stranger dcsirea 
the gentleman to remove the bandage, adding, 

“ Dr. Lascelles, you will pardon this apparent out- 
rage, the motives of which have doubtless been 
explained to you by my dependents.” 

“ I am led to believe that my presence is required 
to witness the confession of two criminals,” said 
the physician, affecting complete ignorance alike 
of the mysterious master of the house and his af- 
fairs ; “ and if no treachery be intended towards 
me, I do not feel inclined to complain much of the 
treatment I have already received.” 

“ I am delighted to hear you express yourself in 
these moderate terms,” observed the prime mover 
of those widely ramified schemes which are now 
occupying the leader’s attention. “Allow me f>o 
introduce you to a gentleman whose name Is 
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doubtless familiar to you— Sir Christopher Blunt:” 
then, turning towards the knight, he added, “ Sir 
Christopher, this is Dr. Lascelles, the eminent phy- 
sician.” 

(f I think I have had the honour to meet Six 
Christopher Blunt on a former occasion — at Lady 
Hatfield’s,” said the doctor, offering the knight his 
hand.” 

“It is therefore a strange coincidence which has 
thus brought you together again under such cir- 
cumstances as the piesent,” observed the stranger. 
“But you are both no doubt anxious to depart 
hence as speedily as possible, and I will not detain 
you longer than is absolutely necessary.” ; 

He then rang a bell ; and m a few minutes four 1 
of Ins dependants entered the room, leading in Tim 
the Snammer and Josh Pedler, both strongly bound 
with cords, and having handkerchiefs over their 
eyes. These bandages wore icmoved — the two 
villains cast rapid and searching glances around 
them — the stranger ordered them to be seated and 
his dependants to re the — and the business of that 
memorable night commenced. 


CHAPTER XCII. 

THE CONFESSION. 

“Sir Christopher Blunt,” said the stranger, 
“in your capacity of one of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace, you will have tlie kindness to receive 
the confession of the two men now before you ; and 
you, Dr. Lascelles, as a gentleman of the highest 
respectability, will witness the present proceed- 
ings.” 

Thus speaking, he drew a writing-table close up 
to the place where Sir Christopher Blunt was 
sitting ; and the knight, inflated with the pride of 
his official station, and conscious of the importance 
of the part which he was now enacting, assumed as 
dignified and solemn a deportment as possible. A 
Bible was produced ; and he directed the two pri- 
soners to be sworn, the stranger administering the 
oath. 

“ Now, my men,” said the Justice of the Peace, 
“ it is my duty to hear and receive any confession 
which you may have to make to me. But I give 
you due warning that it is to be published, and, 
from what I have already been told, will be used 
elsewhere. Remember, also, that you are now 
upon your oaths ; and you must consider yourselves 
in just the same position as if you were in a regular 
police-court, under usual circumstances.” 

Having thus delivered himself of what ho believod 
to be au admirable prelude to the proceedings, Sir 
Christopher glanced complacently towards Dr. 
Lascelles, as much as to say, “ That was rather 
good, I flatter myself;” and the physician responded 
with a sign of approval. The knight then fixed 
his eyes in a searching manner upon the two pri- 
soners, who, however, appeared to be much less in 
awe of uho magisterial dignity than of tho presence 
c/f the mysterious stranger, at whom they from 
time to time cast furtive looks of terror and sup- 
plication, 

<f Sir Christopher Blunt,” said that individual, 
who throughout the proceedings spoke in a feigned 
ione,^ and sate in such a manner that the light 


never once fell fully upon liis countenance, “it is 
now necessary to remind you that a gentleman with 
whom you are well acquainted, aud whose name is 
Torrens, is now in a criminal gaol, chat ged with 
the murder of Sir Henry Courtenay.” 

“ I heard the news with grief, and indeed with 
incredulity as to the truth of the accusation,” ob- 
served the knight. 

“ Ask those men, sir,” said the stranger, in a low 
and impressive voice, “ what they know of that foul 
assassination,” 

“ God bless me!” exclaimed Sir Christopher, 
much agitated : “ surely these men now before me 
are not the — the ” 

“ The real murderers of Sir Henry Courtenay ! ” 
added the stranger solemnly. 

“Is this possible ?” cried the Justice of the Peace, 
surveying the prisoners with apprehension and 
horror. 

“That’s the confession we have to make, your 
worship,” said Tim the Snammer, in a dogged tone. 

“Dieadful! dreadful!” murmured the knight: 
then, somewhat masteiing liis emotions, lie asked, 

' “What is yonr name ?” 

“ Timothy Splint, your worship,” was the reply. 

“ And your’s ? ” demanded Sir Christopher, mak- 
ing notes as he proceeded. 

“Joshua Pedler, your worship.” 

“Where do you live ? — and what are you ?” were 
the next questions. 

“ Where we did live, your worship means,” said 
Tim the Snammer; “but it doesn’t much signify 
answering that query — since we do n’t live now 
where we used to do; and as for what wo are, your 
woi*ship can pretty well guess, now that wo ’vo con- 
fessed having murdered Sir Henry Courtenay — which 
was all through a mistake.” 

“A mistake!” repeated Sir Christopher. 

“Yes, sir,” continued tho Snammer; “and I’ll 
tell you all about it.” 

“ Speak slow — very slow,” said tho knight ; “ be- 
cause I shall commit to paper every word you utter, 
remember.” 

“Well, sir,” resumed Timothy Splint; “it hap- 
pened in this way. Mo and my companion here, 
Joshua Pedler, took it into our heads to break into 
Torrens Cottage, for no good purpose, as you may 
suppose.” 

“To rob the house — eh?” said Sir Christopher. 

“Just so, your worship. Well, we reached the 
Cottage between twelve and one o’clock at night — 
or nearer one, I should think — and looking through 
the chinks of the shutters, for there was a light in 
the pailour, we saw a pile of gold and a heap of 
notes on the table, and a gentleman asleep on the 
sofa.” 

“You follow this man, Dr. Lascelles?” said Sir 
Christopher, turning towards the physician, 

“ W ord for word,” was the reply. 

“Go on, then,” exclaimed the knight. 

“We opened the front-door in a jiffey, your wor- 
ship, and without making any noise,” continued 
Splint; “and we went into the parlour. Josh 
Pedler secured the notes and gold ; and I held ray 
clasp-knife close to the throat of the gentleman 
sleeping on the sofa.” 

“Did you know who he was?” demanded the 
knight. 

“Not a bit of it, your worship* We took him for 
Mr. Torrens, as a matter of course,” continued the 
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Snammer. “ Josh Pedler went to ransack tlie side- 
board, and upset a sugar-basin, or some such thing 
in the drawer. The gentleman awoke, and was 
just on the point of crying out, when I drew the 
clasp-knife across his throat.” 

“ Merciful goodness 1 ” exclaimed Sir Christopher, 
shuddering from head to foot, and glancing uneasily 
around him. 

“ Shocking ! shocking 1” said the doctor, with un- 
feigned emotion. 

“ The very knife that I did it with was in my 
pocket,” observed Tim the Snammer, “when we 
was made prisoners and brought here.” 

The stranger, who had remained silent for some 
time, now rose from lus seat, and took from the 
mantel the fatal weapon, winch he laid upon the 
table before Sir Christopher, saying, “ This is col- 
lateral evidence of the truth of the deposition now 
made.” 

“ Well, upon my honour,” observed the knight, 
recoiling from the ominous-looking instrument, “ I 
have commenced my magisterial functions in an 
extraordinary — I may say, unheard-of manner. But 
let the prisoner proceed with his confession.” 

“ I ’ve very little more to say, your worship,” 
answered the Snammer. “As soon as the deed 
was done, I could have wished it to be undone; and 
I know that my companion m trouble here, wished 
the same. We didn’t go with the intention of 
doing it: it come upon us by itself, like — and I 
hope mercy will he showed us,” he added, with a 
significant glance of appeal towards the mysteiious 
individual of whom he seemed to be so much m 
awe. 

“ You and your comrade then left the house im- 
mediately, I suppose?” said Sn Chiistopher, inter- 
rogatively. 

“Exactly so, your worship,” leplied Timothy 
Splint. 

“ And do you,” continued the knight, addressing 
himself to Joshua Pedler, “admit the truth of all 
that your companion now states ?” 

“ Every word of it, your woi ship,” answered the 
man. 

“We must therefore suppose,” observed Dr. 
Lascelles, “ that Mr. Torrens, upon discovering the 
dreadful deed, feared lest suspicion should fall upon 
himself, and buried the corpse in the warden where 
it was found.” 

“ True i ” said Sir Chnsropher. And now, 
Joshua Pedler, you will inform me what you did 
with the money which you took away with you.” 

“I divided it, sir ; and the big notes was changed 
into small ones,” was the answer. “ When me and 
my companion here was made prisoners, wo had 
ever so much of the money about us ; and it was 
took from us.” 

The stranger produced from his pocket a small 
parcel which he handed to Sir Christopher, saying, 
“ There is the amount taken from the two pri- 
soners.” 

“ Very good,” said Sir Christopher : then, after a 
fevf moments’ profound reflection, he turned to- 
wards Dr. Lascelles, in whose ear he whispered 
the*ie words, “ To me it is very clear that those men 
hrjve confessed the truth, and that they are the 
dreadful villains they represent themselves to be. 
-But, as this statement is to be published, in con- 
nexion with our names, we must render the evi- 
dence against those fellows as complete and satis- 
factory as possible.” 1 


“ I am perfectly of your way of thinking, Sir 
Christopher,” returned the doctor, also speaking in 
a low whisper. “ Since we are here on such an un- 
pleasant business, we must do our duty effectually.” 

“ Then those men should be examined separately 
in respect to the very minutest details of their self- 
accusing evidence,” said the knight, still address- 
ing himself m an under-tone to the physician ; “or 
else the world will immediately declare that the 
whole thing was a mere farce, contrived by some 
of Torrens’ friends to save him, and of winch you 
and I were the dupes and the instruments.” 

“ A very just fear on your part, Sir Christopher,” 
observed the doctor, who, from the little he knew of 
the knight, would not have given him credit for so 
much penetration and forethought. 

“But — but,” said Sir Christopher, “I hardly like 
to propose it to the gentleman who had us brought 
here ” 

“ Oh I I will take that duty upon myself,” inter- 
rupted Dr. Lascelles ; and, immediately turning to- 
wards the stranger — who was however no stranger 
to him — he said in a loud and firm tone, “ We wish 
to examine these men separately.” 

“Certainly,” was the reply; and the mysterious 
master of the house forthwith rang the bell. 

Wilton answered the summons, and was ordered 
to conduct Joshua Pedler into an adjoining room. 

When this command was obeyed, and the domestic 
had led the prisoner away, Sir Christopher proceeded 
to question Timothy Splint again. 

“You said just now that when you looked through 
the window, you saw a gentleman sleeping on the 
sofa ? Now, did your companion also peep tbiough 
the crevices in the shuttei s ? ” 

“ He did, your worship,” was the answer. 

“ And which way was the gentleman lying ? ” 

“ With his feet towaids the window, and lus head 
on that end of the sofa which was nearest to the 
door.” 

“And when you both went into the house, who 
entered first?” 

“ Myself, your worship.” 

“ And when you went away again, who departed 
first ? ” 

“I think Josh Pedler was in advance— in fact, 
I ’m sure he was, because I remember shutting the 
front-door behind mo.” 

“ Which side of the table were the pile of gold 
and the heap of notes on ?” inquired Sir Christopher, 
lacking his brain for as many minute questions as 
possible. 

“ The money was all lying on a large book at that 
end of the table next to the window', your worship,” 
responded Tim the Snammer. 

The knight put several other queries of the same 
trivial, but really important nature ; and Splint was 
then removed from the room, Joshua. Pedler being 
led back again to his place. 

Precisely the same questions which had been 
asked of the Snammer, were now put to the other 
villain ; and the answers corresponded in the 
minutest particulars. 

“ There is no possibility of doubt as to the genuine 
character of the piesent scene,” whispered the 
knight to Dr. Lascelles. 

“I have been all along of that way of thinking,” 
replied the physician. “ At the same time I admire 
the precautions you have adopted, Sir Christopher, 
and the skilful maim * in which you have examines 
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dl id cross-examined these self-iuculpatoi y scoun- 
drels.” 

“You really are of opinion that I have done the 
thing well — cli, 'doctor said the Justice of the 
Peace, with a complacent smile. “ Well — I am 
rejoiced to peiceive that I have given you satis- ; 
faction. Our unknown friend there may now have j 
the other villain brought back again; so that the 
two partners in crime may sign these depositions. 0 

Dr. Lascelles intimated the knight’s desire to the 
stranger, who forthwith caused Tim the Snammer 
to be reconducted to Ins place in the room where 
this extraordinary scene was enacted. 

Sir Christopher then read over, m a slow and 
measured tone, the whole of his notes— containing j 
the voluntary confession of the miscreants, and the 
subsequent examination. 

“You, Timothy Splint, and you, Joshua Pedler,” 
he said, when that task was accomplished, “ will 
now sign, or otLeiwise attest, this document.” 

The unknown rang the bell twice, and the four 
dependants who had conducted the two prisoners into 
the room in the first instance, immediately re-ap- 
peared ; and, on a signal fiom then master, they 
loosened the cords which confined the hands of the 
villains, m such a way that the latter wei e enabled 
to affix their signatuios to the depositions, Dr. Las- 
celles acting as the witness. * 

“You may now remove those men altogether,” 
said the unknown. 

The four dependants immediately blind®! ed 
them, and led them away from the apaifmont, 
carefully closing the door behind them. 

“I presume that Sir Christopher Blunt and ray- 
self are now at libei fcy to depart?” said the doetoi. 

“Not befoie you have each given me a solemn 
pledge that you will not publish nor even hint at 
the occuri tnces of this night until twenty-four 
hours shall have elapsed,” returned the stranger. 

“For my part I do n’t at all object to give the 
promise required,” exclaimed the knight hastily, 
for the mystery of the whole proceeding ]$id im- 
bued him with the utmost awe in lespect to the 
unknown. 

u And I will as readily pledge my solemn word 
of honour to maiutain that condition,” observed the 
doctor. 

“In that case, gentlemen,” said the stiangei, 
“ you shall be conveyed hence without delay. I need 
hardly enjoin you to use that confession, which you 
will take away with you, in the manner alone 
calculated to save the life of Mr. Torrens and re- 
lieve him from the dreadful charge hanging over his 
head.” 

“ Best assured that all shall be done which the 
emergency of the case requires, and which we have 
now the means to effect,” said Sir Christopher. 
M And now, with your permission, I shall take a 
draught of wine and water — for I feel somewhat 
exhausted with these proceedings.” 

While Sir Christopher was helping himself at the 
table, Dr. Lascelles stepped up to the individual 
whom circumstances compel us to denominate 
“ the stranger” or “ the unknown,” and said in a 
low and hasty whisper, “ What is the reason of this 
klav of twenty-four hours in respect to the procla- 
mation of Torrens’ innocence?” 

“ Because Old Death and others must bo in my 
power, ere the occurrences of this might be pub- 
lished, was the answer, likewise spoken in ahur- 


scenes have been enacted. 

u But arc you sure of capturing them ?” demanded 
Lascelles. 

Confident,” was the biief but emphatic reply. 

The unknown then rang the bell, and significantly 
intimated to Wilton, who answered the summons, 
that his guests were leady to depart. The domestic 
bowed and withdrew : but in a few minutes he re- 
turned, accompanied by another dependant; and 
the two domestics proceeded to blindfold both the 
doctor and the knight, the unknown apologising 
for the necessity of lenewrag this process. He him- 
self then conducted them to the carnage which 
Wilton had ordered round to the door, and into 
which the stranger followed them. 

It then drove away at a rapid rate; and, after 
taking sundry windings, stopped, at the expiration 
of an hour, opposite St. James’s church, Piccadilly, 
just as the clock struck two in the morning. 

The knight and the doctor descended, having 
already bade farewell to the mysterious individua 1 
whom they left inside; and thecaniage instantane- 
ously diove off. 

CHAPTER XCTII. 

NEWGATE. 

Yes — ’twas two o'clock m the morning ; and the hour 
was proclaimed by the iron tongues of Time, from 
the thousand steeples of the mighty metropolis. 

How solemnly does the sound of those deep, 
sonorous, metallic notes break upon the dead silence 
of that period when darkness spreads its sable wing 
over an entire hemisphere 1 

And though ’tis the time for rest, yet repose and 
slumber are not the companions of every couch. 

Crime, sickness, and sorrow close not their lids 
in balmy sleep, weighed down with weariness though 
they be : too much happiness has likewise an excite- 
ment hostile to the seienity of the pillow'. 

For sleep is a fickle goddess, who succumbs not 
to every one's wooing at the hour when her yielding 
is most desired : now coy and coquettish, she hoveis 
around, yetapproaches not quite close: — now sternly 
and inexorably obstinate, she keeps herself at a 
great distance, in sullen mood. 

And when the iron tongues of Time proclaimed 
the hour of two, were the eyes of the wretched 
Torrens or his miserable, guilty wife closed In slum- 
ber? 

No — no: beneath the same roof, though m com- 
partments far asunder, they writhed and tossed upon 
their hard pallets, in feverish excitement — craving 
longing for sleep to visit them, — and sleep would 
not ! 

In those hours of wakefulness, and amidst the 
solemn stillness and utter darkness of the night, 
how terrible are the trains of thought which pass in 
rapid procession through the guilty mind, —as if 
imagination itself were being huiried along an end- 
less avenue of horrors— -grim spectres, hideous 
phantoms, and appalling sights on the one hdnd 
and on the other l ' v 

Then with what tremendous speed does memory* 
travel back through the vista of a mis-pent life, all 
the foul deeds of which become personified in fright- 
ful shapes, and muster themselves in terrible array 
on either side l 


SI t 


ned whisper; “or else they will suspect i>'hu K c these 
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In Ms narrow stone-cell, the wretched Torrens 
felt as if he were in a coffin, suffocated, hemmed in 
around ; — and yet his imagination possessed bound- 
less space wherein to raise up the awful shapes that 
haunted, his pillow. 

Was it possible that he was there — in Newgate 2 
Did he dream — was he the sport of a hideous phan- 
tasy ? Could it be < true that he was dragged away 
from his comfortable home — snatched as it were 
suddenly fiom the world itself— -and flung into a 
felon’s dungeon ? 

No — no : it was impossible — absurd. Ha I ha ! 
the folly of the idea was enough to make one laugh | 

But — oh ! merciful heavens ! — he extended his 
arms, and his hands touched the cold — rugged — 
uneven wall : thence they wandered to the iron of 
the bed-stead — and came in contact with the coarse 
horse-cloth which covered his burning, feverish 
limbs ! 

Then a dreadful groan burst from him, — a groan 
which, even were he ten thousand, thousand times 
more guilty than he really was, would have been 
lamentable, heart-rending to hear, — a groan of such 
ineffable anguish that Satan himself might have 
said, “ This man hath suffered enough I ” 

Ng.44^ — Mysteries oe London. 


Suffered i— holy God, now deeply — deeply has he 
suffered since the massive door of that mighty sioiwi 
sepulchre first closed upon him, — appearing to shat 
out the pure air of heaven, the golden light of day, 
and to mark a point where even human sympathies 
could follow no farther ! 

Suffered ] — the wretched felon whose foot is upon 
the first step of the scaffold, never suffered more 
than the crushed, ruined, accused Torrens; — for all 
his guilt had arisen from the lack of moral courage 
to meet misfortune face to face ; and now that mis- 
fortune had thrust itself upon him, and compelled 
him to gaze on its pale and death-like countenance, 
lie was completely weighed down. 

His infamy m respect to Rosamond, lay as heavily 
upon his conscience as would have lain the cuime of 
murder, had he really perpetrated it; and lie suf- 
fered more on account of the deed which he had 
committed, but for which the law had not touched 
him, than on account of the charge of which he was 
innocent, but for which the law had seized upon 
him, * 

Miserable— miserable man ! Darkness — silence— 
and sleeplessness were indeed terrible to him, — so 
terrible that, a,e ho lay tossing upon Ms feverish 
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pallet, lie wished that he was dead yet, had. he I 
possessed the means of inflicting self-destruction, I 
he would have been afraid to die ! 

He was not placed in a ward along with other 
prisoners; because the charge against him was so 
black and terrible— the charge of murder— that he 
was lodged in a dungeon by himself — a cell that 
had seen many, many previous occupants, most of 
whom had gone forth to the scaffold l 

For in Newgate the possession of a room to one- 
self— if a room such a coffin of masonry can be 
called — is the horrible privilege of him who is ac- 
cused of murder; and those whose alleged offences 
are of a less deep dye, herd together in common 
wards, where a fetid atmosphere is the medium of 
communicating the foulest ideas that words can 
convey or ears receive. 

Oh ! what a plague-spot is that horrible gaol— 
that pandemonium of Newgate — upon the civilisa- 
tion of the metropolis of these realms 

Shame — shame, that it should be allowed to exist 
under the management of an incapable, ignorant, 
and monstrously corrupt body — the Aldermen of 
London : — shame, shame that it should be permitted* 
to remain as a frightful abuse of local jurisdiction, 
just because no statesman has yet been found bold 
enough to wrest a barbarian charter from an over- 
grown, bloated, and despicable corporation 1 

The wife— the newly married wife of Mr. Torrens, 
— that woman so well known to our readers by the 
name of Martha Slingsby, — was not lodged by her- 
self ; — being accused of a crime one degree less hei- 
nous than that of murder, she was placed in a ward 
with several other females. 

And she also heard the iron tong-ge of Time pro- 
claim the hour of two in the morning ; — and she 
also tossed upon a hard, sleepless, and feverish 
pallet. # 

For she had not even the solace of conscious in- 
nocence as an anodyne for her lacerated heart and 
wounded spirit: she knew that she was guilty of 
the crime imputed to her — and that knowledge lay 
Upon her soul like a weight of lead. 

And— O horror ! she was well aware that the 
black deed of forgery would be indubitably fixed 
upon her: and the penalty of that deed was — 
death ' 

Yes death by the hand of the common execu- 
tioner — an ignominious death upon the scaffold ! 

She knew that almost her very minutes were now 
numbered — that, as the clock struck eight on some 
I Monday morning, not very far distant, she must bo 
! led forth to die — that after her trial, which was 
' sure to cud in her condemnation, she should be con- 
signed to the condemned cell — that from this cell 
she must proceed through several dark and dismal 
passages to that door upon whose very threshold 
would appear the gibbet, black and sinister— that 
’ she would have to ascend, or perhaps he canied up, 
the steps to the platform of the horrible machine — 
that she should see myriads and myriads of human 



j glide away from beneath her feet and leave her 
suspended in the air— that the few minutes during | 
which she must stand upon that d* op, while the I 
tchaplaiu said tho parting prayer, .would comprise 
whole years, aye, centuries of the bitterest, bitterest 
anguish— that her attentive ear would catch even 
the sound caused by the finger of the executioner, 
1 . . 1 


when he touched the bolt of the drop an insfanf be- 
fore he pulled it back — and that her soul would be 
yielded up in the agonies of strangulation l 
Thus — thus, in spite of herself, did the wretched 
woman's imagination picture in frightful detail the 
whole of the dreadful ceiemony of a 'violent death ; 
thus — thus did she shadow forth, in imagination, 
every feature — every minute particular of the appall- 
ing ordeal ; — and, in imagination also, did she now 
pass through it all, as vainly she craved for sleep 
m the silence and the darkness of the prison-ward I 
The dread routine of tho whole ceremony as- 
sumed an historical exactitude, a palpable shape, 
and a hightful ieality in her mind. 

Terrible — terrible was it for her to think upon 
what she now was, and upon what she might have 
been, # 

Not a hope was left to her in this world : she 
must be cut off in the meridian of her years ; — she 
must bid adieu for ever to all the pleasures, the en- 
joyments, the delights of society and of life l 
Oh i for the power— oh 1 for the means to aveit 
her maddening, harrowing thoughts from the pro- 
phetic contemplation of that fatal morning when 
she must walk forth to the scaffold — w r hen the close 
air of that prison would suddenly change to the 
fresh breeze of heaven, as she stepped forth from 
the low dark door which the passer-by outside ever 
beholds with a shudder, — and when she should raise 
her eyes to that black and ominous frame-work, 
with the chain hanging from the cross-beam, and 
her own coffin beneath the drop I All this was hor- 
rible — horrible,— sufficient to deprive the strongest 
mind of its reasoning faculties, and to paralyse the 
boldest with ‘excess of terror 1 
For, oh ! the reward of^rimeis dispensed in two 
ways upon earth, — by the law, and by the criminal’s 
own thoughts ; — and far — far more dreadful is the 
punishment inflicted by the guilty conscience than 
by the •vengeance of outraged justice. Eyen the 
horrors of the scaffold, immense — tremendous 
though they must be in tho reality, are magnified a 
hundred-fold by the terror-stricken imagination ! 

From the examples of the wretched man and the 
guilty woman of whom we havo been speaking, 
and on whose Leads afflictions and miseries fel* 
with such fiightful rapidity and crushing weight,— 
from their examples let the leader judge of the 
folly — sotting aside the wickedness — of ciime. 

Gold — deceitful gold — was the will-o'-the-wisp 
which led them on through the devious ways of 
iniquity, until they suddenly found themselves in. 
Newgate ! 

For the woman forged for gold — and the man 
sold his daughter’s virtue for gold ; and from the 
moment when Torrens consented to that vile deed, 
every thing -went worse with him — nothing was 
bettered— and the circumstances resulting from 
that one act, combined to overwhelm him with 
afflictions, and even to fix npon him a horrible charge 
of which he was really innocent I 
To err, then, is to be foolish, as well as wicked ; 
— and this grand truth has doubtless boon felt and 
acknowledged, when too late, by many and many a 
wretched being within those very walls and that 
sombre enclosure of Newgate ! 

Newgate! — what numberless ties have' been 
severed on its threshold; — and what countless 
thousands of individuals, on entering that dread 
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portal one by one, have gnashed their teeth with 
rage at the folly, even though they have felt no 
compunction for the guilt, of the career which they 
pursued and which had its natural ending there ! 

»***>►* it 

* % ® -K 

It was ten o’clock in the morning, when a hack- 
ney-coach stopped at the door ot the governors 
house, which stands in the ccntie of the front part 
of Newgate ; and a fine, tall, handsome young man, 
having leapt forth, assisted a closely veiled lady to 
alight fiorn the vehicle. 

They were almost immediately admitted into the 
office of the governor, the voung lady clinging to 
her companion’s arm for support, for she was 
labouring under the most dreadful mental anguish. 

These persons were Clarence Yillieis and las 
beauteous bride, Adelais. 

[Returning from Devonshire, whither they had 
been to pass the honeymoon, they heard on the 
i;oad, ere they reached the metropolis, the astound- 
ing intelligence that the aunt of the one had been 
committed to Newgate on a charge of forgery, and j 
that the father of the other was consigned to the : 
same place under an accusation of the murder of 
Sir Henry Courtenay. They also learnt at the same '■ 
moment and for the fust time, that the wretched 
pair had only just been united m matrimonial bonds j 
when this fearful fate overtook them; hut they 
were too much shocked by the more giave and 
serious portion of the tidings which thus buist 
upon them, to give themselves even leisure to 
express their surprise at the less important inci- 
dent of the maniage of Mr. Tonens and Mis. 
Slingsby. 

They had ariived in London on the preceding 
evening, and had repaned direct to Torrens Cottage, 
Hoping' — and, indeed, expecting as a matter of 
course— to find Rosamond there. 

But they were disappointed— cruelly disappointed 
in that- anticipation l 

The female servant and the lad were, however, 
still at the Cottage; and from the former they 
learnt tidings which enhanced, if possible, the grief 
that already rent the heart of Adelais, and which 
excited vague hut terrible suspicions in the mind of 
Clarence. 

For the servant informed them that Miss Rosa- 
mond went to stay with Mrs. Slingsby almost im- 
mediately after the wedding — that she remained 
there almost ten days, and came home the very night 
when the murder was committed, and seemed dread- 
fully unhappy during the shoit time that she did 
remain at the Cottage — and that she departed no 
one knew whither, the second day after her letmn, 
leaving a note for her father. 

While Adelais sate weeping at these .tidings, to her 
so completely inexplicable, a torrent of suspicions 
and terrible ideas rolled through the mind of her 
husband Clarence. For he knew — as the reader 
will remember — that Sir Henry Courtenay was not 
only the paramour of his aunt, but that he had like- 
wise cast lustful looks upon Rosamond ; and he was 
equally aware that the young gnl’s imagination had 
been excited and inflamed by the false representa- 
tions his aunt had made in respect to the character 
of the baronet. Then that second visit of Rosamond 
to Old Burlington Street — her unhappiness on re- 
turning home — the assassination of Sir Henry Com - 
*enay at Tonens Cottage — the sudden maniage of 
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two pei sons who were almost entire strangers to 
each other — and the contemporaneous flight of 
Rosamond from her home, — all these incidents 
seemed of so suspicious and terribly mysterious a 
nature as to strike Clarence with dismay. 

The version winch Mr. Torrens had given Rosa- 
mond of the particulars of the murder — and which, 
as the reader is aware, was the true one so far as 
the actual peipetiation ot the deed itself was con- 
cerned — was unknown to Clarence, inasmuch as it 
had not been published in the newspapers; — for, 
when arrested by Dykes and Bingham, Mr. Torrens 
had immediately sent for able counsel, to whom he 
told his story pieviously to the examination befoie 
the magistrate, and by the advice of his legal assist- 
ant, the pnsonoi had contented himself by simply 
declanng Ins innocence, stating that he should re- 
serve for Ins defence the explanations whereon that 
assertion was founded. 

Thus Clarence Yilhers could not help believing 
that Torrens was really guilty of the murder; and 
he shuddered at the idea which forced itself upon 
him, that his aunt was an accomplice in the crime. 
In fact, it naturally appeared as if that woman and 
that man had suddenly blended their congenial 
spints for the purpose of working out deeds of the 
blackest dye; and he di ended lest the honour of 
Rosamond had been wrecked in the frightful con- 
vulsion pi oduced by that association. 

But none of his awful misgivings did lie impaitto 
Adelais. On the contrary, ho strove to console her 
by assurances of Ins hope that her father must be 
the victim of a teirible junction of adverse circum- 
stances, and that his innocence would yet transpire. 
Such ideas he was in reality very far from enter- 
taining, — but it cut him to the quick to behold the 
anguish of his young wife — and he uttered every 
thing of a consolatory nature which Ins imagination 
was likely in such a case to suggest as a means of 
imparting hope and affording comfort . 
s They remained at the Cottage that night; and on 
the ensuing morning repaired to Newgate, as wo 
have already stated. 

The governor, upon learning the degree of re- 
lationship in which Mrs. Yilliers stood towards Mr. 
Torrens, expressed himself in terms of the kindest 
sympathy, and offered to proceed in the first in- 
stance to the prisoner’s cell to prepare him for the 
meeting with his daughter and son-in-law. This 
proposal was thankfully accepted ; and the governoi, 
after remaining absent for about ten minutes, re- 
turned to conduct tlie young couple into the pre- 
sence of the prisoner, with whom he left them. 

Adelais thiew heiself into her father's arms, em- 
braced lnm with a fondness that was almost wild 
and frantic, and sobbed bitterly upon his hi east, — 
while Clarence Yilliers stood a deeply affeexed spec- 
tator of the sad — the touching scene. 

<£ My child — my dear child,” exclaimed the father, 
more moved by paternal tenderness than he ever yet 
had been, — “ I am innocent — I am innocent 1 * 

“Almighty God be thanked for that assurance I ” 
murmured Adelais, as she fell upon her knees, and 
bent her burning face over her father’s emaciated 
hands: — for Mr. Torrens had become frightfully 
thm— alfcered-^-and care-worn,— and his entire ap- 
peal ance denoted liow acute his mental sufferings 
had been. 

“ Clarence,” he cried, after a few moments’ pause, 
during which he laised Ins daughter and placed 
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her upon a seat, — {l Clarence, did you hcai my 
declaration ? I am innocent ! ” 

« I heard it— and X rejoice unfeign edly— oh ! most 
unfeignedly,” returned the young man, not knowing 
what to think, but speaking thus to console his 
heart-wrung wife. 

“But whether I can prove my innocence— whether 
I can triumph over the awful weight of circumstan- 
tial evidence which has accumulated against me, 59 
continued. Mr. Torrens, “ is a point which God 
alone can determine.” 

An ejaculation of despair burst from the lips of 1 
Adelais. 

“ For heaven's sake, compose yourself, dearest V 3 
said Yilliers. <£ You have heard your father declare 
his innocence ■” 

« Yes— yes,” she cried : “ but if the world will not 
believe him ? It is not sufficient that we should be 
convinced of that innocence ! Oh l my God — 
wherefore has this terrible affliction fallen upon 
us?” — then, suddenly stiuck by another idea, she 
exclaimed, “And Rosamond, dear father— what lias 
become of my sister Rosamond ?” 

Mr. Torrens turned away, and burst into tears — 
for that question revived a thousand agonising 
reminiscences in his mind. 

“My father here— my sister gone, 33 mused Adelais, 
her manner suddenly becoming strangely subdued, 
and the wild intensity of her earnest eyes changing 
in a moment to an expi ession of idiotic vacancy ; — 

“ and Clarence — where is he ? Methought he was 
with me just now ” 

“Merciful God! her senses are leaving her I” ex- 
claimed Yilliers, in a frantic tone : then, throwing 
his arms around her, he said, “ Adelais— my beloved 
Adelais — Clarence is here— by your side ! Oh ! look 
not at me so strangely, Adelais— do you not know 
me? — speak — speak! — 1 am Clarence — your hus- 
band — he who loves, who adores you ! My God ! 
she does not recognise me i ” 

And the young man started back, dashing his 
light hand with the violence of despair against his 
forehead ; while Adelais remained motionless m the 
chair, gazing on him with a kind of vacant wonder- 
ment,— and the miseiable father staggered against 
the wall for support, murmuring in a tone of inef- 
fable emotion, “ Great God ! where will all this 
end?” 

But at that moment tlio heavy holts were drawn 
back — the door opened — Adelais uttered a scream 
of mingled amazement and delight — and in an in- 
stant Rosamond was clasped in her arms. 

Long and fervent was that embrace on the part 
of the sisters : nor were Torrens and Clarence 
Yilliers alone the witnesses thereof — for the heavy 
door of the stone cell had, ere it closed again, given 
.admittance to Esther de Medina. 

Fortunate for Adelais was it that Rosamond ap- 
peared at such a moment, — a moment when the 
reason of the yonng bride was rocking on its throne, 
and the weight of an idea no heavier than a hair 
would decide whether it were to be re-established 
omits $eat or overturned for ever ! 

Faint and overcome by the sudden revulsion of 
feeling produced by this sudden meeting with her 
sister, Adelais slowly disengaged herself from 
Rosamond’s arms, and falling back in the chair, 
beckoned Clarence towards her, saying, “My dcaiest 
husband — keep near me — stay with me — fori know 
not what dreadful ideas have been passing in my 


mind; — and it seemed to me fox a time that I was 
m utter darkness— or that I was buried m a pro- 
found sleep.” 

“But you are better now, dearest?” exclaimed 
Clarence, o\ ex joyed at this sudden return of her 
senses. 

“Yes— I am better now/’ said Adelais; and, fall- 
ing upon her husband’s neck, she bui*st into a flood 
of teors. 

Meantime Rosamond was weeping also in her 
father’s arms; and the eves of the generous-hearted 
— the amiable Esther de Medina w r ere overflowing 
at the contemplation of this mournful and touch- 
ing scene. 

“Fathei — father,” murmmed Rosamond, her 
voice almost suffocated with the sobs which agitated 
her bosom, — “ there is hope — every hope ” 

“ Hope ! ” ejaculated Mr. Torrens, catching at 
the word as if the halter were already round his 
neck and the cry of “ a reprieve ! ” had fallen on 
his ears. 

“Hope, did you say exclaimed Adelais, now so 
completely relieved by the issue her pent-up anguish 
and shocked feelings had found m copious weeping, 
that all the clearness of her intellect had returned. 

“Hush — Rosamond ! ” said Miss de Medina, ad- 
vancing towards the group: “hush — my dear 
madam,” she added, turning hastily towards Ade- 
lais; “ that word must not be breathed here aloud 
yet ' Nevertheless, it is true that there is hope — and 
every hope — nay, even certainty ” 

“Great God ! I thank thee! ” cried Adelais, clasp- 
ing her hands together in fervent gratitude, while 
Mr. Torrens was so overcome by emotions of joy 
and amazement that he sank upon that prison-pallet 
whereon he had passed a night of such horrible 
watchfulness. 

“ I implore you to restrain your feelings as much 
as possible,” said Esther, speaking in a low r and 
xnysterious tone, which made Torrens, Clarence, and 
Adelais suddenly become all attention and breathless 
suspense; “the proofs of your innocence, sir,” she 
added, looking at the prison ei, “ have been obtained ! 
Nay — give utterance to no ejaculation — but hear me 
m silence ! "Within twenty-four hours from this time 
your guiltlessness will be proclaimed to the world. 
Already are the proofs m the hands of a magistrate 
but circumstances, with which I am not myself 
altogether acquainted, render that delay imperiously 
necessary. It would, however, have been cruel to 
have left you in ignorance of this important ciroura 
stance; and ” 

“And this admirable young lady, at whose father’s 
house I found a home,” hastily added Rosamond, 
“ would not refuse me the joy — the indescribable 
joy of being the bearer of these tidings. Nay — 
more : she offered to accompany me ” 

“ God will .reward you for all your kindness to my 
sister, dear lady,” said Adelais, embracing Esther 
with heart-felt gratitude and affection. 

“You are doubtless anxious to learn liow the 
proofs of Mr. Torrens’ innocence have been ob- 
tained,” resumed Esther, after a pause* “but my 
explanation must be very brief. Suffice it to say 
that m this mighty metropolis, which contains so 
much evil, there is a man bent only on doing good. 
Accident revealed to him certain particulars which 
convinced him of your innocence, sir,” continued 
the beautiful Jewess, addressing herself now espe- 
cially to Mr. Tonens: “ upon the information which 
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be thus received, he acted —and he has succeeded m The reader need scarcely be informed that the 
obtaining and placing in the hands of a Justice of young lady desired to avoid the painful prospect of 
the Peace the confession of the real perpetrators of being alone with her sister and Clarence: for what 

the awful deed ” explanation could she give of her flight from, home ? 

“ Then the murderers are in custody, doubtless?” — an explanation which she knew would naturally 
exclaimed Clarence, astonished and delighted at he required of her. 

all lie heard. Adelais, indeed, felt somewhat hurt at the de- 

“ They are not in the grasp of justice,” answered cision which her sister had made in respect to re- 
Esther. “But on this head you must ask mono uiaining with Miss de Medina : but she concealed 
questions. Best satisfied with the assurance that her vexation, and they parted with an affectionate 
the innocence of Mr. Torrens will completely and embrace. 

unquestionably transpire — that he will soon be re- Thus, Clarence and Adelais proceeded to Torrens 
stored to you all— and that Ins secret friend watches Cottage, while Esther and Rosamond returned in 
over him even from a distance. Who that individual Mr * de Medina’s carriage to Finchley Manor, 
is, you cannot know — and perhaps never may. All During their ride home in the hackney-coach, 
the recompense he demands at your hands is the Villiers and his wife discussed all the incidents 
subduing in your minds of every sentiment of which had just occurred ; but during a pause in the 
cui*iosity that may prompt you to pierce the mystery conversation, Adelais bethought herself for the 
which shrouds his actions ; and remember also that ^ rst time tk at day of her motlier-in-law. 
every syllable I have now uttered, is to remain a w Clarence,” she said, laying her hand upon her 

secret profoundly locked up in your own breasts husband’s arm, “ we have been sadly culpable ” 

until the proclamation of innocence shall be maae “ ^ know to what you would allude, dearest,” 
from that quarter to which the solemn duty of pub- interrupted Villiers. “ To-morrow I shall call 
listing it has been entrusted.” upon wretched aunt ; but it is by no means 

“We should be wanting in common gratitude, necessary for you to accompany me. Your father 
indeed, to lnm who has thus interested lnmself in d ! d not once men turn her name during the inter- 
behalf of the innocent, were we to act in opposition I iew ; we ™ 11 seek to penetrate his motives 
to those injunctions,” said Clarence Villieis. « But f or that silenee-but we will endeavour to imitate 
through vou, lady, do we each and all convey our bim « tliat respect as much as possible.” 
heartfelt thanks for that generous intervention “ l do clearly understand you, Clarence” 
which is to produce so vitally important a result.” said Aaelais, gazing at him enquiringly. 

“ Yes — and to you also, dearest Miss de Medina, ^ rnean the less we speak concerning my 

is our eternal giatitudo due!” exclaimed Uosa- aun ^’ prudent it will be, my love,’* re- 

mond — an assurance that was immediately and sin- sponded villiers ; “ for I fear that she will not 
cerely echoed by Adelais, Clarence, and Mr. Torrens. P r0TC t0 be mnocent of tho crirae imputed to her— 
Hope had now leturned to that prison-cell,— and, under all circumstances, yon can owe her no 
hope in all her radiance and her glory, -with her sympathy nor respect, either as my relative or your 
smiling countenance and her cheeung influence ! mother-in-law. 

The name of Mrs. Torrens-late M,s. Slmgsby- , Adela ‘ s mad ,° "° answer; and ClareQce imme- 
was not mentioned by a soul during this meeting: dlitel * ohan S ed the c0IlTei “ tl0n - 

her husband uttered it not — Clarence, through mo- 

tives of delicacy, remained silent likewise in that 

respect — and the sisters had too much to occupy CHAPTER XCIY. 

their thoughts relative to their father’s position and 

the hope of his speedy release, to devote a moment’s “THE STOUT HOUSE.” 

attention to that Woman. 

For the interview was necessarily short, in con- London is a wondrous city for the success with 
sequence of the seventy of the prison regulations ; which the most flagrant quackeiy is accomplished, 
but when Mr. Torrens was again alone m Ins cell, Things not only improbable, but absolutely impos- 
he could scarcely believe that so sudden a change sible, are puffed off with matchless impudence; 
had taken place in his prospects. " and, what is more extraordinary still, they obtain 

On leaving the gaol, after having taken a tender an infinite number of believers. Thus we have 
and affectionate leave of their father, the sisters snuffs which will cure blindness when the most 
looked inquiringly at each other, as if to ask whither skilful oculists are at fault, — oils and pomatums 
each was going. that will make the hair grow in spite of nature’s 

« We have taken up our abode at the Cottage,” denial,— cosmetics that will render every skin, 
said Adelais, breaking silence ; “ where we shall though tawny as a gipsey’s, white as a Circassian 1 ^, 
remain, doubtless,” she added, glancing towards her — pills so happily compounded as to bean universal ¥ 
husband, “until our father shall be restored to us.” panacea, annihilating diseases of even the most 
Clarence signified his assent. opposite characters, and effecting for thirteen-pence 

“ j should be grieved to separate you from your halfpenny what all the College of Physicians could 
Sister immediately after your unexpected meeting not accomplish for millions, — lozenges by which a 
to-day ” said Esther, addressing herself to Adelais ; voice cracked like a tin-trumpet, may become raelo- 
“ but if Rosamond will continue to make our house dious as a silver bell, — ointments that will cure in 

her home ” a week ulcers and sores which have baffled all the 

« Yes— yes, ray dear friend,” exclaimed Rosamond, experience of famous hospital-surgeons for a quar- 
hastily : “ I will intrude a little longer upon your ter of a century, — decoctions prepared on purpose 
hospitality— for I feel that my nerves have been too to prolong life, although the elixir vitas of the aiche- 
* much shaken by recent occurrences to allow me to mists has long been regarded as an absurd fable,— 
return to the Cottage, at least for the present.” boluses competent to restore to all their pristinf 
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vigour* constitutions shattered by years and years of 
dissipation and dissolute habits,— pulmonic wafers 
efficient to wrestle against the very last stage of 
consumption, and restore lungs entirely eaten away, 
—tonics so wonderful that they will even give new 
coats to the stomach, though the old ones have been 
destroyed by ardent spirits, — and heaven only knows 
how many more blessings of the same kind ! 

Seriously speaking, it is deplorable to pei ceive how 
tremendously the millions are gulled by all these 
details of an impudent and most dishonest quackei v. 
The coiner who passes off a base shilling, represent- 
ing it to be a good one, is punished as a felon and 
stigmatised as a villain. But the quack who sells 
articles which he announces to be capable of per- 
forming physical impossibilities, is not tangible by 
the law, nor does he become branded m the opinion 
of the world. Such aie the conventional differences 
existing in civilised society I 

Of all the demoralising species of quackery prac- 
tised now-a-days, certain medical works are decidedly 
the worst. We allude to those beastly things w Inch 
are constantly announced in the advertisement-de- 
partment of ncwspapois, but which, with a scintil- 
lation of good taste on the side of the printers, are 
invariably huddled together in the most obscure 
, nook. It is evident that newspaper-proprietors are 
ashamed of the filthy advertisements, although they 
cannot very well refuse to insert them. But we 
warn all our readers against suffering themselves 
to put the least confidence in the representations 
set forth in the announcements alluded to. The 
works thus puffed off are contemptible as regards 
medical information, demoralising m their verv 
nature, and delusive in all their promises. 

An amusing species of quackery exists with re- 
ject to many public-houses. Passing along a 
thoroughfare, or visiting some fresh neighbourhood 
springing up m the outskirts of the metropolis, you 
will probably see a new building, destined for the 
I “ public” line, and with the words — “ Noted Stout 
I House painted on a board, or cut in the masonry. 

! The cool impndenco of proclaiming an es tablisliment 
Jo be famous for a particular article, before it is 
wen finished, is too ludicrous to provoke serious vitu- 
peration. The merit of the place is agreed upon be- 
orohand between the architect and the proprietor. 
Never mind how worthless the beer to be retailed* 
there may eventually prove, it is a Noted Stout 
House all the samel But so accustomed are the 
n habitants of Loudon to behold such things, that 
ihe springing up of such a structure causes no sen- 
sation m its neighbourhood : good, easy people that 
we are now-a-days— we take every thing lor granted 
and as a matter of course 1 

Tho -Noted Stout House in Helmet Row, St. Luke’s 
—called by its patrons, for abbreviation’s sake the 
Stout House— was one of those flash boozing-kens 
which are to be found in low neighbourhoods. And 
noted it indeed was— not on account of its beer, un- 
less the fame thereof consisted in its execrable 
nature but by reason of the characters frequenting 
it. The parlour was large, low, and dark; and !n 
the evening it was invariably filled with a miscel- 
laneous company of both sexes. Prostitutes and 
thieves— old procuresses and house-breakers— dis- 
Bqmte married women, and notorious coiners,— these 
were the principal supporters of the Stout Home. 

Hkd Maohiavolli once passed an evening thei e, he 


would not have declared as a rule that “ language 
was given to man for the purpose of disguising Ids 
thoughts ; M inasmuch as no attempt at any such 
disguise at all w as made in th.it place. Bverv one 
spoko his imnd in the most free and open manner 
possible, — calling things l>y their right names — and 
expiessing the filthiest ideas in the plainest phrase- 
ology. If foul words were capable of impregnating 
the an, the atmosphei e of the Stout Home parlour 
would have engendered a pestilence. 

[ At about half-past nine in the evening, John 
I Jeffreys saunteied into the establishment, took a. 
seat at the table, and ga\e his orders 10 the waiter 
foi the heveiage which he fancied at the moment. 

Whenever a new-comei appears in a public room 
of this kind, the company invariably leave off talking 
for a minute or so, to enjoy a good stare at him; 
and they measure him from head to foot— turn him 
I inside out, as it were — and foi in their rapid and 
i silent conjectures regarding lmn, just as a broker 
“takes stock” in Ins mind, with a hasty survey 
around, on putting an execution for taxes or rates 
into a defaulter’s house. 

We cannot exactly say what opinion the company 
present on this occasion at the Stout ILuv^c formed 
of John Jeffreys; but we are able to assure our 
readers that, much as lie had seen of London, and 
well as he was acquainted with its vile dens and 
low places of resort, he thought to himself, as he 
glanced about him, that he had never befoie set 
eyes on such a dissipated-looking set of women or 
such a repulsive assemblage of men. 

“ Well, and so Mother Oliver’s place is broke up 
at last,” observed one of the females, addressing 
herself to another woman, and evidently taking up 
the thread of a conversation which the entrance of 
Jeffreys had for a few moments interrupted. 

“ Yes — and the poor old creature has been sent 
to quod by the beaks at Hicks’s Hall, till she finds 
sureties for her good behaviour in future,” was the 
reply, 

“ What — is that the Mother Oliver you mean, ns 
kept the brothel in Little Sutton Street, t’ other 
side of the Goswell Road theie ? ” demanded a man, 
desisting from his occupation of smoking, for a 
few moments, while he asked the question. 

“ To be sure it is,” returned the female who had 
previously spoken; “ and a bad thing it is for mo. 
I can tell you. I was servant theie — and a good 
living it were. But I’ll tell you how it all come 
about. It was a matter of six or seven weeks ago 
that a young feller came to the house, quite on his 
own accord, as you may suppose; and he stayed 
there three whole days, for he was quite struck, as 
one may say, with a fair-haired gal w hich haa been 
lodging with us for some time. Well, he orders 
every thing of the best, promising to pay all in a 
lump ; and so Mother Oliver gives him tick, like a 
fool as she was. But at last she wanted to see the 
colour of his money ; and then he bullied, and swore, 
and kicked tip a row, and went away without pay- 
ing a mag. Well, the debt was given up as a bad 
job, and we thought no more about it, till we heard 
a few days afterwards that the house was to be in- 
dicted. So off Mother Oliver goes to the Clerk of 
the Peace : but, lo and behold ye [ the young gen- 
tleman was a clerk m his office ; and not content 
with reglajdy robbing the poor old o’oman, he must 
try and ruin her into the bargain. Mother Olivo*’ 
got to see the Clerk ot the Peace, and began to tell 
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him all about tlie trick bis young man bad played 
ber ; but be said bo knowed every thing already, 
that she bad enticed the young feller into ber bouse, 
and that was the reason she was to be indicted. So 
the thing come on yesterday before the Middlesex 
magistrates at Hicks’s Ilall, and Mother Oliver was 
sent to gaol.” 

“ There ’s been a reglar rooting out of them kind 
of mbs all over the parish,” observed one of the 
company ; “ and it ’s the same in a many other 
pai ishes.” 

“ Yes : but I ’ll tell you what it is,” exclaimed the 
woman who had related the above particulars ; “ it ’s 
only against the poor sort of houses that these pro- 
secutions is ever got up. Lord bless you ! before I 
went to Mother Oliver’s, I was servant in a flash 
brothel at the West-End — a reglar slap-up place — 
Beautifully furnished, and frequented by all the 
first; folks. It was kept — and still is kept — by a 
Frenchwoman. I was there as under-housemaid j 
for & matter of seven year ; and should have been \ 
there till now, only I was too fond of taking a drop 
the first thing in the morning, to keep the dust out 
in summer and the cold out m winter.” 

“ Ah — I des say you was always a lushing jade, 
Sally, observed an individual in his shirt-sleeves, 
and v'ho seemed to know tlio woman well. 

“ W r ell, old feller — and what then ? ” cried she, 
for a moment manifesting a stiong inclination to 
draw her finger-nails down the cheeks of her ac- 
quaintance : but, calming her anger, she said, “ It 
do n’t matter what comes from your lips — so I 
shan’t be perwoked by you. Howsomovor, as I was 
telling you, I was servant m the flash house at the 
West-End for upwaid of seven years; and such 
scenes as I saw l The old Fienchwoman used to 
entice the most respectable gals theie by means of 
advertisements for governesses, ladies-maids, and 
so on ; and they was kept prisoners till they either 
agreed to what she proposed, or was forced into it 
by the noblemen and gentlemen frequenting the 
place. And all this occurred, I can assure you, in 
one of the fashion ablest streets in London. But 
there was never no notice taken by the parish- 
authorities ; and as for the Society — what ’s its name 
again? — that prosecutes bad houses, it did n’t seem 
to know there was such a brothel in existence. And 
I ’ll tell you how that was, too. The Frenchwoman 
gave such general satisfaction to her customers, and 
was always treating them to such novelties in the 
shape of gals, that she was protected by all the gay 
noblemen and gentlemen at the West-End. Lord 
bless you ! some of her best customers was the 
Middlesex magistrates themselves; and two or 
threeof the noblemen and gentlemen that I spoke 
of, was members of the Committee of that very 
Society which pi osecutes bi’othels. So it was n’t 
likely that the house would ever be interfered with. 

I recollect the old Fienchwoman used to laugh and 
joke with the great Lords and the Members of the 
Commons that patronised her, about the way they 
talked in the Parliament Houses, and the bother 
they made about the better ‘observance of the Sab- 
bath nnd so on. It used to bo rare fun to hear the 
old lady, in her broken English, repeating to them 
some of their flue speeches, which she ’d read m the 
newspapers ; and how the gals used to laugh with 
them, to be sure 1” 

“You don’t mean to say that them Lords and 
Members, wl«ch is always a-going on about the 


Sabbath, used to frequent the brothel you spea& 
of?” exclaimed a man. 

“ Do n’t I, though 9 ” cried the woman, in a tone 
of indignation at the bare suspicion against her 
veracity implied by the Question,: “ I do indeed, my 
man; and I should think you ought to know the 
world better than to be a&tonislicd at it. It was 
through having the patronage of all them gieafc 
people, that the old Frenchwoman never got into 
tt ouble. But none of the fine brothels at the West- 
End arc ever prosecuted : no one would think of 
such a thing l It ’s only the low ones in the poor 
neighbourhoods.” 

“Well, I always heard say that poverty is the 
greatest possible crime in this eountiw,” observed 
the man who had recently spoken ; “ and now I ’m 
conwincod on it.” 

“I never had any doubt about it,” said another. 
“ A rich man or a rich woman may do anythin!: ; 
but the poor — deuce a bit ! That’s quite another 
thing. Why, look at all these Bishops, and great 
Lords, and Members of the Commons, which are 
constantly raving about Sunday travelling ; don’t 
they go about in tlieir carriages ? and ain’t Ilyde 
Park always more filled with splendid vehicles on 
a Sunday than on any other day ? The very Bishops 
which tvould put down coaches on a Sabbath, goes 
in their carnages to the Cathedrals wheie they 
preach.” 

“ By all T can hear or learn,” observed another 
individual present, “there’s a precious sight more 
religious gammon in the Parliament Houses than 
anywheres else.” 

“I should think there is too,” exclaimed the 
woman who had told the tale relative to the brothel- 
keepers. “ Some of them noblemen and gentlemen 
that I spoke of was the most terrible fellows after 
the young women that I ever see m all my life; and 
they was always a bothering the Frenchwoman to 
send over to France, or down mto the country, to 
entice more gals to the house. The Frenchwoman 
used to send out agents to entiap innocent crea- 
tures wherever she could — farmers’ and clergymen’s 
daughters, and such like. I remember what a spree 
we had with one of the religious Members of the 
Commons one night. He had been bringing in a 
bill, or whatever you call it, to protect young 
females from seduction, and had drawmd such a 
frightful picture of the whole business, that he 
made all the other Members shed tears. Well, as 
soon as he’d done, he came straight off to our place, 
and asked the old Fienchwoman if she had got any 
thing new in the house. That very day a sweet 
young gal — a poor marine officer’s daughter, who 
wanted to be a governess — had been enticed to tiro 
brothel, and the Member that I ’m speaking of gave 
the old Frenchwoman fifty guineas for the purchase 
of that poor creatur’.” 

The woman was entering into farther details, 
when Wilton and another of the retainers of Jef- 
freys’ mysterious master entered the parlour of the 
Stout House , both disguised as servants out of place. 
The place was too much crowded to enable them to 
converse at their case: they accordingly all three 
repaired to a private room, Jeffreys having left at 
the bar a suitable message to be delivered to Old 
Death who was well known at that establishment. 

Wilton ordered up glasses of spirits-and-water , 
and when the waiter had retired, after supplying 
the liquor, Jeffreys proceeds! to acquaint* hie 
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colleagues with the promised tidings relative to 
Tidmarsh. 

«Z called at the Bunces’ liouse in Earl Street, 
Seven Dials this morning,” he said, “and saw Old 
Death, who was quite delighted when I assured him 
•shat I had already found the two friends of whom 
4 bad spoken to him, and that that they would be 
here punctual this evening at half-past ten. I then 
told him that as the resurrection affair in St. Luke’s 
churchyard would most likely come off to-morrow 
night, and as X should be engaged the best part of 
to-morrow on my own business, he had better let 
Tidmarsh go with me at once and show me the 
exact spot where Tom Rain was buried. The old 
man bit directly, and said, * Well, Jeffreys, you’re a 
faithful and good fellow, and can he trusted. Tidmarsh 
lives here now, and is up stairs at this moment .’ — So 
Tidmarsh was sent for; and away him and me 
went together to St. Luke’s. In the comse of con- 
versation I found out that Tidmarsh, Dunce, and 
Mrs. Bunco were to go out with Old Death on some 
business this evening ; and that while Old Death 
came here to meet me, the other three were to -wait 
for lam at another flash house in Mitchell Stieet 
close by.” 

“This is admirable!” said Wilton. “We have 
now the whole gang completely in our power. 
Fortunately, I have several of our master’s people 
in the neighbourhood ; and I wall go at once and 
give them the necessary instructions. Wait here, 
Jeffreys, with Harding,” he added, indicating his 
colleague with a look; “ until I return. My absence 
will not be long,” 

Wilton left the room, Jeffreys and Harding re- 
maining alone together. 

In a quarter of an hour the Black’s trusty depend- 
ant returned. 

“All my arrangements are now complete,” he 
said, resuming his seat ; “ and the entire gang must 
inevitably fall into our hands.” ^ 

Jeffreys then acquainted Wilton and Harding with 
the exact nature of the proposal which w T ould be 
made to them by Old Death; and scarcely were 
these preliminaiies accomplished when the ancient 
miscreant made Ins appearance. 

“ This is business-like indeed— very business-like, 
my good fellow,” said Old Death, taking a choir, 
and addressing himself to Jeffreys while lie spoke. 

“ And these, I suppose,” he continued, fixing a sciu- 
timzing glance upon the others, “ are the friends 
you spoke of.” 

“Just so,” replied Jeffreys. “ This is Bill Jones,’’ 
no added, laying his hands on Wilton’s shoulder 5 
‘and there’s no mistake about him. “T’othei is 
named Ned Thompson, and knows a thing 01 t\vo ) 

1 rather suspect.” 

“ All right — all right ! ” chuckled Old Death, 
i abbing his hands joyfully together. “ I ’m glad to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Jones — and vour’s too, 
Mr. Thompson.” 

“And we’re not sorry to form yours, Mr. Bones,” 
said Wilton, affecting a manner and tone suitable to 
the part he was playing. ** Our pal Jeffreys here has 
told us quite enough to make us anxious to know 
more of you.” 

* And so you shall, my <b*ar friends,” exclaimed 
)ld Death. '* 1 can always find business for faith* 
ul agents— and I can pay them well likewise.” 

( “Jeffreys has told us that’’ observed Wilton, 
j “And I’ve also explained to them what you 


want done to-morrow night, Mr. Bones,” said Jef 
frays. 

° Good !” ejaculated Old Death. “Weil — is if 
to be done ? ” 

“ There ’s no manner of difficulty that I can see, 
said Ilarding: “ and as for any risk — why if the re- 
ward ’s at all decent ” 

“ The reward shall he libetal — very liberal,” in- 
terrupted Old Death hastily. “ What — what rliould 
you say to a ten-pound note a-piece ? ” 

“ Deuce take it ! ” cried Wilton, thinking it would 
look better to haggle at the bargain : “ remember, 
there J s the chance of transportation — and my friend 
and I aie not so desperate hard up ” 

“No — no — I undeistand,” observed Old Death, 
fearful that his meanness had disgusted his new 
acquaintances and that he should lose their services 
unless he immediately manifested a more liberal 
disposition : “ I meant ten pounds each on account, 
and ten pounds more for each when the job is done. 

I Besides,” he added, “ there ’s other business to follow^ 
on : tins is only the fiist scene in the play that I ’m 
going to get up, and in which you must be promi- 
nent characteis ” 

And tlio aged miscreant chuckled at his attempt 
at humour. 

“ What you have now said,” observed Wilton, 
“ quite alters the case. Twenty pounds each, and 
the chance of more work, is a proposal that we can 
accept. What say yon, Thompson?” 

“ I say what you say, Jones,” replied Harding. 

“Now then we understand each other, my friends, - 
continued Old Death; “ and I will at once give you 
the earnest-money.” 

Thus speaking, he drew forth a greasy purse, and 
presented the two men each with ten sovereigns, 
which they appeared to snatch up with much avidity. 

“ I have now nothing more to say tS you,?’ re- 
sumed Benjamin Bones, his fierce eyes sparkling 
beneath his overhanging brows with the hope of 
speedy vengeance on the Eail of Ellingham. “ You 
must place yourselves at the disposal of your friend 
Jeffreys here, who will inform you how to act and 
show you precisely m what way my wishes are to be 
executed. I must now leave you : but to-morrow 
evening,” he added, in a tone of savage meaning, 

“ I shall see you in Earl Street with the coffin !” ~ 

“ You may rely upon us, Mr. Bones,” replied 
Wilton. 

“ But won’t you stay and take a glass with us ? ” 
demanded Jeffreys. 

“ Not to night — not to night,” was the answer. 

“ I took something short at the bar as I passed by ; 
but to-morrow night, my friends — to-morrow night,” 
he exclaimed emphatically, “ you shall find a good 
supper ready for you in Earl Street when you come, 
and a drop of the right sort.” 

“ So much the better,” said Jeffreys : “ I like a 
good supper. But what’s your hurry at present, 
Mr. Bones ? ” 

“ To tell you the truth, my dear hoy,” answered 
the old man, “ I have got three friends* waiting for 
me at a ken in Mitchell Street ; and I promised not 
to keep them longer than I could help. So you 
must excuse me on this occasion ; and, therefore, 
good bye.” 

Old Death shook hands with the three men, and 
took his departure— chuckling to himself at the 
idea of having secured the services of Jeffreys’ friends 
at so cheap a rate, inasmuch as he wopld cheerful b 





have given them, griping and avaricious as he was, 
three or four times the sum stipulated in order to 
secure tlieir services in the scheme of canying out 
his atrocious plans of vengeance. 

But for once, Old Death ! the laugh was against 
yourself — as you speedily diseoveied to your cost! 

"We must not however anticipate. 

The moment the old man had left the room, Wil- 
ton, Harding, and Jeffreys exchanged glances of 
satisfaction and triumph. 

u Bunce, Tidraarsli, and Bunce’s wife are all three 
at the flash house m Mitchell Street — that is quite 
clear,” said Jeffreys. 

tc Yes.” observed Wilton : u and the moment for 
action is now at hand. Let us depai t.” 

The three men accordingly left the tavern, and 
hastened in the direction which they knew Old 
Death must pursue in order to reach Mitchell 
Street. 

As they passed by another public-house m Helmet 
Bow, Wilton bade them pause foi a moment, while 
he went in to give the necessary instructions to the 
persons who were associated with him in the expe- 
dition of this night, and whom he had ordered to re- 
main bhere until bis return. He speedily rejoined 
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Jeffreys and Harding; and all three were once mere 
on the track of Old Death. 

At the same time, half-a-dozen men, dressed as 
labourers, issued from the public-house at which 
Wilton had called; and, dispersing themselves, hur- 
ried singly by different ways towards the road sepa- 
rating the two burial-grounds. 

Precisely at tlie corner wheie Mitchell Street 
joins Helmet Bow, and just as he was in the act of 
turning into the former thoroughfare, Old Death 
was suddenly seized by three men, and gagged be- 
fore he had time to uttei a single exclamation. The 
moon shone brightly ; and his eyes flashed the fires 
of savage rage and wild amazement, as their glances 
foil upon the countenances of Wilton, Harding, and 
Jeffreys. He stamped his feet in a paroxysm of 
fury, and then struggled desperately to release him- 
self: but his efforts were altogether unavailing— 

| though he exerted a strength which could scarcely 
have been expected on the part of so old and feeble 
a man. He was borne off to the Black's carriage, 
which was waiting close by ; and, being thrust in, 
was immediately bound and blindfolded by two 
persons who were already seated inside the vehicle, 
which drove away at a rapid rate. 
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abode. Our master retains in his hands the money 
that you left with him; and the next time he has 
occasion to see you, he will advise you in what 
manner to lay it out to your best advantage. In 
the meantime he has sent you a moderate sum — nou 
from your own funds, but from Ins purse — for your 
present wants ; and so long as you remain in his 
service, ‘‘your wages will be liberal, hut paid in com- 
paratively small and frequent sums, so that the pos- 
session of a large amount may not lead you into 
follies. By this course he will train your mmd to 
recognise the true value of money honourably ob- 
tained, and fit you for the position in which the 
funds he holds of your’s may shortly place you,” 

Jeffreys and Wilton then separated, the former 
more astonished than ever at the bold and yet skil- 
fully executed proceedings set on foot by his mys- 
terious master. 

CHAPTER XCVIIL 

CLARENCE YILLlEItS AND HIS AUNT, 

m 

The church of Saint Sepulchre on Snow II111, was 
proclaiming the hour of nine On the' following 
morning, when Claience Villiers again entered the 
office of the governor of Newgate, and solicited per- 
mission to see Mrs. Torrens, representing the degree* 
of relationship in which he stood with regard to 
that unhappy woman. 

We have before stated that Mrs. Torrens had been 
placed in a ward whei e there were several other 
prisoners of her own sex ; and the governor, ani- 
mated by a proper feeling of delicacy, and supposing 
that the interview of relatives under such circum- 
stances was likely to be oi a nature which it would 
be cruel to submit to the gaze of curious strangers, 
immediately conducted Clarence into his own par- 
lour, whither the guilty aunt was speedily con- 
ducted. 

When they were alone together, Clarence endea- 
voured to find utterance feu* a few kind words , but 
his tongue clave to the roof of las mouth — and he 
but st into tears. 

Mis. Toirens threw herself into a chair, covered 
her face with her hands, and expiessed the anguish 
of her soul in deep and convulsing moans. 

“ Ob ! my dear aunt/’ exclaimed Clarence at 
length; “in what a frightful ^position do I find 
you I What temble changes have a few short davs 
effected!” 

“Bo not leproach me, Claience — Oh! do not 
reproach me,” said the wretched woman, extending 
her arms in an imploring manner towards him : “ I 
am miserable enough as it is ! ” 

“ My Ood ! I can well believe you,” died Yilliers, 
speaking in a tone of profound commiseration, and 
forgetting for a moment the iniquity of which his 
aunt had been guilty : for she was frightfully altered 
— her plumpness was gone — her cheeks were thin 
and pale — and she even stooped, as if with prema- 
ture old age. 

“Oh! yes — I am indeed very, veiy miserable,” 
she repeated, m a tone of intense bitterness, and 
clasping her hands together in the excess of her 
mental agony. “ Such nights as I have passed since 
I first set foot in this dreadful place! No human 
tongue can tell the amount of wretchedness which 
I endure. In the day-time ’tis too horrible — oh ! 
far too honible to think but at night — when *11 


This important feat being accomplished, Wilton 
desired Jeffreys to proceed to the flash-house in 
Mitchell Street, and induce Tidmarsh and the B unces 
to accompany him into the ambush prepared for 
them. 

Jeffreys accordingly repaired to the boozing-keu 
alluded to, where he found the objects of his search 
seated at a table, and occupied in the discussion of 
bread and cheese and porter. 

“ Sorry to interrupt you, my friends,” said J effreys; 

“ but you must come aw v ay with me directly. Mr. 
Bones has sent me to fetch you ” 

“ Is any thing the matter ? ” asked Mrs. JBunce, in 
a low but agitated voice, as she glanced towards the 
strangers present in the room. 

“ I can’t say what’s the matter,” replied Jeffreys, 
“because I don’t know. But Mr. Bones seems 
much excited — and he’s walking up and down the 
road between the burying-grounds. He told me to 
desire you to come to him duoctly.” 

“ Is he alone there?” inquhed Toby Bunco, look- 
ing particularly frightened. 

“Yes — quite alone. Theie’s no danger of any 
thing, if that ’s what you mean : but 1 think Mr. 
Bones has met with some annoyance. Come on ! ” 

Tidmar&h and the Buncos accordingly lose, paid 
for what they had ordeied, but which they had not 
time to finish, and repaired with Jeffreys to the 
place mentioned by him. 

“Where it Mr. Bones?” demanded Mis. Bunce, 
in her querulous voice. 

But ere Jeffreys had time to give any answer, 
Lis three companions weie set upon and made pii- 
goners by the Black’s u-tainers. 

It is only necessary to state, in a few words, that 
th% were gagged, blindfolded, tliru&t into a second 
vehicle which was in attendance, and conveyed to 
the same place whither Tim the Snammer, Josh 
Pedler, and Old Death had preceded them. 

Wilton, having superintended this last trans- 
action, remained behind along with Jeffieys, to 
whom he addressed hnnself in the iollovving man- 
ner, as soon as the carnage had depaitcd : — 

“ I am commissioned by my master, who is also 
your’s, to state to you lus eutiie approval of your 
conduct. Measures haie been taken to save Mr, 
Torrens, in a manner which cannot implicate you. 
Keep your own counsel: be piudenfe and steady — 
and you may not only atone for past exrois, but be- 
come a respected and vvoithy member of society, 
hoi a few days it will be uecessaiy for you to remain 
as quiet as possible at your own lodgings; and what- 
ever extraordinary reports you may hear concerning 
tlie affairs of Mr. Torrens — however wondeiful the 
means adopted to proclaim his innocence of the 
crime of murder may be — keep a still tongue m 
your head ! So much depends upon your implicit 
seciecv, that you would not be now left at lai ge, did 
not our master enteitain a high opinion of your 
fidelity. But beware how you act ! You hard had 
ample proms not only of his power, but likewise of 
his matchless boldness and unflinching determina- 
tion in working out hi* aims.” 

“For my own sake, Mr. Wilton,” said Jeffieys, 
" I shall follow all your advice.” 

w And you will live to bless the hour when you 
encountered our master,” was the answer. “ It 
Is not probable that your services will be required 
’.•INI* for some days: but should it be otherwise, a 
. or % messenger will be fihmatched to vonr 
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Is dark and silent, and when my very thoughts — 
my very ideas seem to spiing into life and assume 
ghastly shapes ” 

“ Oh ! my dear aunt, do not allow your imagina- 
tion thus to obtain dominion over you!” inter- 
rupted Clarence. “ Endeavour to compose yourself 
a little — if only a little — for it does me harm to see 
you thus ! Besides, I have so much to say to you — 
so many questions to ask you — so much advice to 
give you ” 

“ Alas ! the only counsel you can give me, Cla- 
rence,” said the wretched woman, shaking with a 
cold shudder, though the perspiration stood m big 
drops upon her brow, — “ the only counsel you can 
give me, Clarence, is to bid mo prepare for anothei 
world.” 

“Is it possible?” cried Villiers, shocked by the 
appalling significance of these words : “ have you 

no hope — no chance ” 

“Would you believe me were I to assure you that 
I am not guilty of the crime imputed to me — the 
forgery of a draft upon the bankers of the late Sir 
Henry Courtenay ? ” demanded Mrs. Torrens, fixing 
her sunken, lustreless eyes upon her nephew. “No 
— no: you are convinced that I am guilty — and a 
juiy will pronounce me to be so I Think not that 
I blind mvsolf against all the horrors of my posi- 
tion ! T know my fate — I know that I must die 

eventually by the hand of the executioner ” 

“ God have mercy upon you ! ” exclaimed Villiers, 
pressing his hand to his brow as if to calm the 
dreadful thoughts which his aunt’s language ex- 
cited in his brain. 

“Yes, Claiencc — that must be my fate,” she con- 
tinued : “ unless I obtain a short respite — of a few 

months — by confessing ” 

“ Confessing what?” ciied Clarence impatiently. 
“Oh ! no — not to you can I make that avowal l” 
she exclaimed, m a shrieking tone. 

“But I undeistand you! YtfS — a light breaks 
in upon me — and ” 

“ Do not spurn me altogether, Clarence ! ” said 
the wretched woman, throwing herself upon her 
knees before him, and grasping one of his hands 
with convulsive tightness in both her own. “ Oh ! 

I know what you would reproach me with 1 If not 
for my own sake — yet for that of the unborn child 
winch I bear m my bosom, I should kav« avoided 
ibis aw ful risk — recoiled from that fatal crime I But 
I was so confident of success — so certain of avoiding 
exposure, — and my affairs, too, were so desperate — 
without resources — Sir Hem y Courtenay having dis- 
appeared in such a mysterious manner--; — ” 

“Aunt,” interrupted Clarence, in a firm and so- 
lemn tone, as he raised her from her suppliant pos- 
ture, and placed her in a chair, — “ answer me as if 
you were questioned by your God ! Aie your hands 

unstained with the blood ” 

“ Holy heavens ! would you believe me capable of 
murder?” ciied Mrs. Toriens, in a penetrating, 
thrilling tone of deep anguish. “ Listen, Clarence,” 
she continued, her voice suddenly becoming low and 
hollow, as she lose also from her seat and laid her 
emaciated hand upon his arm, — “ listen, Clarence, 
for a few moments. I have been of all hypoentes 
the most vile — I have led & dissolute life, the profli- 
gacy of which has been concealed beneath the mask 
of religion — I have subsisted upon the wages paid to I 
me by a paramour for the use of my person — I have j 
toiged — I have become the accomplice of the ra j 


visher of innocence, — but a murderess — nc— never 
— never ! ” 

“ God be thanked for that assurance, which I now 
sincerely believe ! ” exclaimed Clarence. “ But you 
speak of being the accomplice of the ra visher of in- 
nocence ? Is it possible — answer me quickly — that 

Rosamond — my sister-in-law ” 

“ Oh 1 kill me — kill me, Clarence 1 ” cried the 
miserable woman, again throwing herself at his feet 
in the anguish of her soul : “ lull mo, I say — for 
that was the blackest crime which one woman ever 
perpetrated towards another l ” 

“ Then all my worst fears are confirmed !” groaned 
Clarence ; and, turning abruptly away from her in 
sudden loathing and horror, he broke forth mtc 
violent ejaculations of rage. 

But in less than a nnnute the sounds of grief, 
moie bitter than his fury was terrible, forced them- 
selves on his eais ; and glancing round, ho beheld 
his aunt lying prostrate on the floor, her face buried 
in the carpet, and her whole frame convulsed with 
an anguish which m a moment renewed all the feel- 
ings of commiseration in his really generous heart. 

Sponging towards the spot where she had fallen 
when he burst so rudely away from her, he raised 
| the wretched creature in his arms, conveyed her once 
more to a seat, and endeavoured to address her :*i 
teims of consolation and kindness. He even im- 
plored her pardon for what lie termed his brutality 
towards hoi*. 

“Oh! you have no forgiveness to ask of me, 
Clarence,” she murmured, in a faint and half-suffo- 
cating -tone. “Your indignation is most natural — 
and I am the vilest being in female shape that ever 
cursed the earth with a baleful presence, or brought 
dishonour on a glorious sex 1 My God l when I 
look hack and survey all my crimes — all my mis- 
deeds, I despair of pardon in another world 1 ” 

“And now you add another wickedness to those 
of which you spoke,” exclaimed Clarence : “for the 
mercy of God is infinite ! It must be so — it would 
be an awful sin, amonstrous impiety to believe other 
wise! A great and good Being, possessing omnipo- 
tent power and a will which there is none to ques- 
tion, can have no pleasure in casting your soul — 
poor, frail, crushed-down woman !— into a lake of 
eternal flies ! Oh ! believe me — there is hope even 
for greater criminals than yourself l But cvei v 
atonement winch it is possible for you to make 
upon earth, must be made; and, whatever be your 
fate amongst bomgs who forgive nothing, you 
will experience the blessings of salvation at the 
bands of a Being who forgives every thing ! ” 

“ I am penitent — oh ! believe mo, Clarence, I am 
very penitent ! ” exclaimed bis aunt. “ Would to 
God that I could Ih e the last twenty years of my 
life over again ! Not an error — no, not even a frailty 
should stain my soul ! But these thoughts come 
upon us when it is too late to take them as the 
guides of our conduct.” 

“ Alas ! such is indeed the case ! ” said Clarence, 
mournfully. “And now, aunt, I am about to ask 
you to peifoim a duty which will perhaps laceiate 
your bosom — revive a thousand bitter reflections — ” 

“ I understand you, Claiencc,” interrupted Mrs. 
Toriens, subduing her emotions as much as possible, 
and speaking in a comparatively tianquil tone: 
“you icquire from my lips a true and faithful nar- 
rative of all that has occurred since you left London 
with your beautiful biide? Well — that nauatr/s* 
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Khali be given. Sit down by me — and listen : but, now placed, no other accusations, beyond those of 
in so listening, you will only receive fiesli proofs his own conscience, may injure his peace.” 

my black turpitude I For systematically and “ You have determined to adopt the course which 
coolly — not in the excitement of moments when evil I should have counselled,” said Clarence. “It 
passions were more powerful than reason — have I would be useless to attempt the defence of that 
perpetrated those crimes which now weigh so heavily which is so clearly apparent. The forged signature 


upon my soul ! ” 


had not the baronet’s private rnaik attached to it ; 


Clarence took a chair by his aunt’s side, and pre- but the clerk who cashed it for you, did not think 


pared to hear her stoiy with an earnest but mourn- 
ful attention. 


of scrutinising it so closely at the moment, as you 
were well known to him. A subsequent examma- 


His aunt then related to him the particulars of ^ 1011 ^ P rove( ^ *h° forgeiy. Stands not the case 

the dreadful conspiracy which had been devised by 50 • At least, it was thus reported in the news- 
herself, the late Sir Henry Courtenay, and Mr. papers.” 

Torrens against the honour of Rosamond; and “The statement is correct, answered Mrs, Tor . 
Clarence now learnt for the Hist time that Mr. rens, mournfully; “and I feel convinced that I shall 
Torrens had only consented to Ins marriage with possess a greater chance of obtaining the royal 
Adelais in order to get them both out of the way, mercy, by pleading guilty at once and confessing my 
so that the younger sister might be completely in error. Oh 1 to escape death — a premature death — 
the power of those who had thus leagued against a horrible death!” she cued, suddenly becoming 


her happiness and her virtue. 

“Although I deplore that such motives should 


nervously excited again. 

“Compose yourself, aunt — compose yourself!” 


have been the favouring circumstances which led to exclaimed Claienco; “ for \ou have an act of justice 


my union with Adelais,” said Claienco, 


to do towards an innocent man. In a word, I wish 


joice that my charming and adoied wife is safely re- ^ ou to s *£ n ^ ie acc011n t of the murder of Sir Henry 
moved by the fact of that mamage from the power Courtenay, as you received it from the lips of Mr. 


of such a monster of a paient.” 


Torrens, and as you have now related it to me. 


Mrs. Torrens sighed profoundly, and then entered , wlU f ra V U upbriefl ?j and n ° ono ca “ tcl > of wbat 
npon those details which explained to her nephew bonefit the existence of such a document may proto 
how she became acquainted with Mr. Torrens — the t0 /|P lU lln ' a PPy husband. _ 


whole particulars of the murder of Sir Henry 


Claienco hastened to procure writing materials 


Courtcnav, as she herself had heard them from the from the governor s office ; and, on his return to the 
lips of Mr. Torrens — the forgery of the cheque, to par our > ha drew " p atata «iont, combining it 
which crime that individual was privy-tlic way in ' Vltb a “ nfessi0n °J ««> forgery, . though n . 0t men ’ 
which she had compelled him to marry liei— and « ie llame ° 'Mr. Torrens in connexion with 

the flight of Howard, the attorney, with the produce t ! iat latter C1 l ”J e ‘ P ei ^ ent woman then signed 
of the crime for which she was now in a felon’s t le papar ln a ^ rln handwriting ; and it immediately 
ao j appeared as if a load were taken from her mind. 

“And you believe that Mr. Torrens is really inno- . V “ iers n ° w lnf " her , tbat E ° sa “ ond ^ 
cent of the black deed imputed to him?” said Cla- ' 0,1 “ dan aSjlum "t* ° f th ° 

rence, inquiringly-for lie was now anxious to as- ^h persuasion ; but faithful to hisprom.se to 


certain whether the tale which he bad just heard in E f. h f da M ? dlna > Il . e . d,d " ob d ™ p . s0 as 
explanation of that mysterious event, would corre- , a b, f, 0 . f tb( ; hop f wblcb fat admirable young lady 
spond with the proclamation of Mi. Torrens’ inno- lad 1,uld oat "' ,tl1 re « ard ha eapected procIama - 
oence which was to be that day made to the world, IT, ZT V PC °°ZZZ ToTrens \ 
according to the assurances given on the preceding .. S 1UCi u ’h lowevei, la e paper which he had 
morning by Esther de Medina. that moment received from lnsaunt might assist the 


“I am confident that the account given by Mr, 


steps that were m such mysteiious progress else- 
where to remove fiom the head of his father-m-law 
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Torrens, and which X have now related to yon, is tho dreadful charge which rested upon it 


correct,” answered Mrs. Torrens : “for,” she added, “I must now leave vo 
after a few moments’ hesitation, “when once we man , rising from his seat, 
understood each other — when once our hands were « gj ia ]j T0U Tisit rp ( 
united there was no necessity to maintain any a hesitating manner 
secrets from each other. We plunged headlong into « to-dav ” was tin 
crime, hand-in-hand— and felt no sliame m each legll ]ations do' ’not perm: 
other’s presence. Besides, he had no motive to per- sam0 inmate of this „, 0 


I must now leave you, aunt,” said the young 


“Shall you visit Mr. Torrens?” she inquired, in 
a hesitatmg^manner 

“ Hot to-day,” was the answer. “ The prison 
legulations do not permit visitors to call on the 
same inmate of this gaol two days consecutively 


petrate such a deed : on the contrary, he deprived In fact _f 0 r I abhor every thing savouiing of dupli- 
himself of a friend whose purse was most useful to C ity-X will candidly inform you that Adelais, my- 
“ im * self, Rosamond, and the young lady with whom 

“ True I ” observed Clarence, struck by the truth that poor girl is staying, saw Mr. Torrens vester- 
of this reasoning. dav.” 

“In respect to mysolf,” resumed the unhappy “ You visited Him first 1” mm mured the wretched 
woman, “I have made up my mind how to act. I woman. “But I do not blame you— I cannot re- 
shall not aggravate my enormity by denial : I shall proach you, Clarence,” she added hastily. “It was 
plead guilty to the charge of forgery — and without natural that your wife should wish to see her father 
Implicating that wretched man on whom the charge — and equally natural that you should accompany 
of murder now presses with such a fearful weight her. Besides, I know that it must have cost you a 
of circumstantial evidence. No — I shall not mention painful effort, to enter the presence of one so stained 
I , ||jj| fo* connexion with that deed of mine ; so that with crime — so polluted — so infamous as 1 1 ” 

from the cruel difficulty in which he is ( “ Your contrition has obliterated from my mind 




all feelings save those of regret and commisera- 
tion.” returned Clarence warmly. “Would that 
justice could so easily forget the past as 1 1 ” 

c * Oh ! I thank you for those generous assurances,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Torrens, bursting into tears ; “ for 
sympathy in such a place as this is deaier to the 
soul than all the enjoyments which the great world 
outside could possibly bestow! The kind word — 
aye, and what is more, the word of forgiveness — is 
the holy dew of heaven. !gor y ears and years, 
Clarence, was I a vile hypocrite, and such sentences 
as those flowed glibly fiom my tongue — because 
they were the means whereby I deceived the woild 
But now — oh ! now, I feel all I say; and whatever 
may be my doom, I shall at last appreciate the 
sublime truths of that religion which I so long 
used as a mask. Clarence,” she added, in a more 
measured tone, “always suspect the individual who 
makes a display of his religion. Be assured that 
true religious feelings do not obtrude themselves m 
all unseasonable moments upon society. The man 
or the woman who enacts the part of a saint, is 
nothing more nor less than a despicable hypocrite ; 
and I believe that more profligacy is concealed 
beneath such a mask as X so long wore, than can 
possibly exist amongst those who make no outwaid 
display of religion. But I will not detain you 
longer: I know that Adelais must be cruelly 
shocked by all that has lately happened. One word, 
however, before we part: — you will not — you can 

not acquaint her with — with ” 

“With the min of Rosamond!” ciied Clarence, 
seeing that his aunt hesitated. “Oh f no — no: it 
would kill my poor wife I Not for woilds would I 
allow lioi to learn that dreadful secret ! And now 
I understand full well wheiefore Rosamond pre- 
feu ed to lemain with her new friends, rather than 
accompany her sister and myself.” 

Mrs. Torrens and Clarence embraced and sepa- 
rated; the former returning to her ward m com- 
pany with the matron, who had waited in an adja- 
cent room during this interview ; — and the latter 
repairing to the office of the governor, to whom he 
handed the document which his aunt had signed. 

The young man then proceeded to the house of 
some friends dwelling in the City, and with whom 
he had left Adelais duiing his visit to Newgate. 

We should observe that he was fully enabled thus 
to dispose of his time according to his own will, he 
having obtained six weeks’ leave of absence from 
the Government Office to which he belonged. 

In the course of the morning, he called at the 
lodgings which he had occupied in Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, previously to his marriage with Adelais, 
to see if there weie any letters lying there for him. 
There was only one ; and the contents of that ran 
as follow : — 

“ Pall Mall 77W 

“The Earl of Ellingham presents Ins compliments to Mi s 
Villiers, and requests that Mr Vilhei* mil, on lus return to* 
town, favour the Earl with an intei view lelative to pin ate 
business of some importance.” 

“ There must assuredly be some mistake in this,” 
observed Clarence, as he showed the letter to Adelais^ 

“ for I am totally unacquainted with this noblema^ 
and cannot understand what private business he 
can possibly have to transact with me. However, 

I will call to-morrow or next day and ascertain the 
point, when the excitement connected with your 
fathers situation shall have somewhat subsided by 
the declaration of his innocence.” 


We need hardly say that Clarence had communi- 
cated to his beloved wife the fact that his aunt had 
narrated to him the particulars of the manner in 
which Sir Henry Courtenay came by his death, and 
that he had drawn up the narrative, which, upon 
being signed by her, had been deposited m the hands 
of the governor of Newgate. 


CHAPTER XCY. 

sin ciiRisToniEn blunt a hero. 

It was about mid-day when an extraordinary 
mmoui began to spiead like wildfire tlnoughout 
the metropolis. 

The report was, that between ten and eleven 
o’clock that morning, Sir Christopher Blunt and 
Dr. Lascelles had presented themselves to the sit- 
ting magistrate at Bow Street, and had not only 
communicated to that functionary a surprising 
account of certain adventures which had happened 
to themselves, hut had likewise placed in his hands 
a document which proclaimed the innocence of Mr. 
Torrens, who was lying in Newgate under an accu- 
sation of murder. 

The adventures alluded to were of such an amaz- 
ing character, that, had they been related by persons 
of a less honourable reputation than Sir Christopher 
Blunt and Dr. Lascelles, they would have been 
treated as a pure invention on the part either of 
maniacs or unprincipled friends of the accused. 

But the known integrity of those two gentlemen 
gave no scope for even the slightest breath of sus- 
picion ; and their tale, though wonderful, was so 
consistent m all its paits, that it was received as 
one of those truths which are “ stranger than 
fiction.” 

The entire metiopolis was in amazement ! 

Two respectable gentlemen — an eminent physician 
and a wealthy Justice of the Peace — had been con- 
ducted, blindfolded, to a house wheie they had re- 
ceived the depositions of two men who confessed 
themselves to be the murderers of the late Sir Henry 
Courtenay. There was no appearance of fraud in 
that confession. The men had been cross-examined 
apart, and had agreed in the minutest details. 
Every one therefore believed that Mr. Torrens was 
indeed innocent ; and the sitting magistrate at Bow 
Street expressed the same opinion. 

But who was the individual that had caused Sir 
Christopher Blunt and Dr. Lascelles to be thus 
made -the recipients of the confession of the mur- 
derers ? Where was the house to which those 
gentlemen had been taken? What motive was 
there for screening the assassins? Why was so 
much mystery observed in the entiie transaction? 
And wlierefoie had Sir Christopher and the phy- 
sician been enjoined to withhold the publication of 
the matter for twenty-four hours after its occur- 
1 ence ? 

These questions were in every body’s mouth ; but 
no one could suggest any thing resembling even 
the shadow of a satisfactory solution. 

The weapon with which the crime had been per- 
petrated, and a portion of the proceeds of the rob- 
bery effected at Torrens Cottage at the same time, 
accompanied the depositions placed by Sir Chris- 
topher Blunt in xhe hands of the magistrate ; and a 
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surgeon, on examining the coipse which had been 
removed to the deceased’s house previous to receiv- 
ing the rites of Christian buual, declared that the 
throat must have been cut by such an instrument 
as the one thus produced. 

Bub this was not all. The moment the mmour 
of what had occurred at Bow Street leached the 
prison of Newgate, the governor hastened to the 
police-office, and submitted to the magistrate the 
confession made that morning by Mrs. Tort ons. 

This confession not only admitted her guilt in 
respect to theforgeiy — but gave such a veision of 
the murder, as completely tallied with the deposi- 
tions made by Timothy Splint and Joshua Pedler. 

Looking at the entire case, as it thus stood, theio 
was no doubt of the innocence of Mr. Torrens ; and 
all that gentleman’s friends — who, by the bye, had 
hitherto kept aloof from him — crowded to Newgate 
to congratulate him on the facts which had tran- 
spired. 

The sensation created by the affair, throughout 
the capital, was tremendous; and when the eve- 
rung papeis wore published, the copies weie greedily 
caught up m all directions. It was a fine harvest 
for those journals; and their sale that day was 
prodigious. 

An individual often spoken of, but never yet seen 
— namely, “ the oldest inhabitant in the metropolis” 
— was duly mentioned on Jie occasion. 

“ Never,” said each of the evening papers — as if 
the reporters had all been suddenly struck by the 
same idea, — “ never, within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant of the metropolis, has so extraordi- 
nary a case transpired.” 

And certainly no event ior many years had pro- 
duced such a powerful excitement, animating even 
the most callous and indifferent dispositions with a 
desire to know more, and setting a-thmking many 
who had quite enough in their own affairs to occupy 
all their thoughts. 

The taverns, public-houses, and coffee-shops be- 
came the scenes of loud and interesting discussions, 
but even the knowing-ones found no oppoitumty of 
displaying their sagacity, for the mysteiy of the 
whole affair positively defied conjecture. 

“ But who can the man be that is at the bottom 
of all this? ana where can his residence be situated?” 
Were the questions which every tongue uttered, and 
to which no one could reply. 

That such an extraordinary incident could occur 
in the metropolis, without leaving the faintest trace 
or the smallest clue to the elucidation of the enigma^ 
appeared almost incredible. 

As for Sir Christopher Blunt — ho certainly did 
not appear to know whether he stood upon his head 
or his heels. The Home Secretary sent for him in 
the course of the afternoon, and received from Ins 
lips a full and complete statement of the whole oc- 
currence ; for the Government was naturally indig- • 
nant that any individual should unwarrantably 
usurp the functions of the proper authorities by 
holding murderers in his own custody and adopting 
Mb own course to prove the innocence of a man in 
the grasp of justice. Sir Ghiistopher was, however, 
unable to afford the slightest information which 
Was likely to lead to the discovery of that individual, 
or of bis place of abode. 

Hq his return to his own house in Jermyn Street, 
Sftr Christopher found several noblemen and influ- 
gentlemen, Including three or four Members 


of Parliament, waiting to see him ; and he instantly 
became the lion of the company. 

No pen can describe the immense pomposity with 
which he repeated his narrative of the mysterious 
transaction : no words can convey an idea of the 
immeasurable conceit and self-sufficiency with which 
he described the cross-examination ot the murderers. 

In fact, the *knight made lnmself so busy in the 
mattei — was so accessible to all visitors who were 
anxious to gratify their curiosity by asking a thou- 
sand questions — and was so ready to afford the 
newspaper-reporters all the information which he 
had to impart respecting the incident, that no one 
thought of applying to Dr. Lascelles m a similar 
manner. This circumstance was the more agree- 
able to the physician, inasmuch as ho not only dis- 
liked wasting his time m gossip, but was well 
pleased at escaping the necessity of giving vague 
answers or positive denials m an affair the details 
of which were in leality no mystery to him. 

To all his visitors Sir Clmstopher Blunt took care 
to speak m the following terms : — “You see, the in- 
dividual who is the prime mover in this most extra- 
ordinary proceeding, requited the assistance of no 
ordinary magistrate. lie wantod a man of keen 
penetiation — the most peifect business-habits — and 
of the highest charactei, — a man, in a word, who 
would piobe the very souls of the two miscieantsto 
be placed before him, and on whose report the world 
could implicitly rely. That was tho reason where- 
fore I was pitched upon as the Justice of the Peace 
best qualified to undertake so difficult a business.” 

Sir Christopher became a perfect hero, as tho mys- 
terious stranger had predicted; and during tho re- 
mainder of that memorable day on which tho inno- 
cence of Mr. Torrens was proclaimed, Jermyn 
Street was literally lined with carriages, the com- 
mon destination being the knight’s abode ; — so that 
a stranger in the metropolis would have supposed 
that such a scene of animation and excitement 
could only be occasioned by the anival of some great 
foreign prince, or that the Pmne Minister lived in 
that house and was holding a levee. 

When all Sir Christopher’s visitors had letired, 
and he found himself alone in lus drawing-room at 
about half-past ton that evening, he thiew himself 
on a sofa, exclaiming aloud, “ Egad ! that old fel- 
low, who knocked down the Irish Captain and after- 
wards turned out to be a young man, was quite 
right. I am a hero— a regular hero I This popu- 
larity is truly delightful. I really do not envy the 
Duke of Wellington his having won the battle of 
Waterloo. No, indeed — not 1 1 Sir Christopher 
Blunt is a greater man than his Grace, although 
only a knight.” 

Scarcely had the worthy gentleman arrived at this 
very satisfactory conclusion, when Mr. Lykspittal j 
entered the room, holding his portfolio in his hand, 
and bowing so low at every third step which he took 
m advancing towards the knight, that it really 
seemed as if he were anxious to ascertain how close 
to the floor he could put Ins nose without rolling 
completely over like the clown at Astley’s. 

“ My revered patron,” began Mr. Lykspittal, “ I 
have taken the liberty of bringing the fiist half 

dozen pages of the manuscript of the pamphlet ** 

“ The deuce take the pamphlet, Mr. Lykspittal • * 
Shouted Sir Christopher, leaping fiom the sofa, and, 
in the exuberance of his joy, kicking the portfolio 
fiom the literary gentleman’s hands up to the ceil* 
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ing, £50 that the papers all showered down upon the 
head of their author, who stood amazed and aghast 
at this singular reception. 

But in the next moment it stiuck the diseomfitted 
Mr. Lykspittal that Sir Christopher Blunt had sud- 
denly taken leave of his senses— or, in other words, 
had gone raving mad ; and ho rushed to the door 

« Stop— stop * ” ciicd Sir Chustophcr, darting 
after him. “ What the deuce is the matter with the 
man ? ” 

“ No — do n’t — do n’t injure me l” roared My. Lyk- 
spittal, falling upon his knees, as the knight caught j 
him by the arm. 

“Injure you, my good fellow!” exclaimed Sir 
Christopher, surveying him with the utmost amaze- 
ment. “ What could possibly put such a thing into 
your head? I am not angiy with you: I’m only 
in ad — — ” 

“I know you are I” cued Mr. Lykspittal in a tone 
of hon or, while his countenance expressed the most 
ludieious alarm. 

« Yes— road— literally mad— insane— my dear fel- 
low !” vociferated Sir Christopher, quitting his hold 
upon the literal y gentleman, and absolutely dancing 
i mind him. 

“0 Loid ’ O Lord’” groaned Mr. Lykspittal, still 
upon his knees and nailed by tenoi to the spot. 

“ Insane — mad with joy !” cried the knight. “But 
get up — and do n’t he frightened. I am not angiy 
with von But I suppose that the idea of entering 
the presence of a man like me is too much for you, 
my poor fellow,” added Sir Christopher, stopping 
short in the midst of his capeung antics, and sur- 
veying the literary gentleman with immense com- 
miseiation 

“ Oh ! only mad — with joy murmuied Mr. Lyk- 
spittal, considerably relieved by the assurance, and 
starting to his feet : then, dexterously catching at 
the suspicion which Sir Christopher, in his bound- 
less self-conceit, had expressed, the literary gentle- 
man suddenly resumed his usual clinging manner, 
and said in a tone of deep veneration, “ Pardon me, 
my excellent patron, if— for a moment overcome 
by your presence — the presence of a man whose 
name is upon every tongue ” 

“ Say no more about it, my good fellow!” cried 
the knight, with all the bland condescension of a 
patron. “To tell you the truth, I am quite beside 
* myself with joy; but I should not expose myself 
thus to any one save yourself. You are, however, 1 
a privileged person — behind the scenes, as it were, 
and you know how necessaiy popularity is to me. 
Egad ! Mr. Lykspittal, I little thought when I be- 
gan life as a poor hoy, that I should one day become 
a great ” 

“A very gieat,” meekly suggested the sycophant. 

“A very great man,” added Sir Christopher, em- 
phatically, as he surveyed himself in a neighbouring 
mirror. “I tell you what, Mi. Lykspittal — those 
vulgar citizens of Portsokeu must now be ready to 
cut their throats ” 

“ A person did expue in that ward very suddenly 
to-day, Sir Christopher,” observed the literary gen- 
tleman, drawing upon his" imagination for this little 
incident, which ho knew would piove most welcome 
to the knight’s vanity; “and there’s every reason 
to suppose that las death was caused by vexation.” 

“ No doubt of it ! ” exclaimed the Justice of the 
Peace, playing with his shirt-frill. “ Do n’t you see 
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that there will be now no necessity for the pamph- 
lets « ” 

Here Mr. Lykspittal’s countenance fell. 

“But you shall write instead,” continued the 
knight, “ a complete nairative of my most romantic 
and extraordinary adventures.” 

Here Mr, Lykspittal’s countenance brightened up 
again. 

“No — you shan’t, though,” cried Ins patron, an 
idea striking him 

Again the sycophant’s brow became overcast. 

“ You shall write the history of my life!” added 
Sir Christopher. 

And again the literary gentleman's blow ex- 
panded. 

“ Yes — The Life ” 

“ And Times” suggested Mr. Lykspittal. 

“ The Life and Times of Sir Christojiher Blunt,” 
exclaimed the knight triumphantly. 

“In three volumes, large octavo, with poi traits,” 
added the sycophant. 

“Egad* that’s a capital suggestion of your’s — 
the portraits, I mean,” said Sir Christopher. “But 
you must show that, althouah I betnn the world 
with nothing, yet I am of an ancient and highly res- 
pectable family ” 

" Certainly, my dear sir. There was no doubt a 
Blunt at Ciecy or Agincourt,” observed Mr. Lyk- 
spittal. “ At all events it is easy to say there was, 
and in a note put * See M.S.S., British Museum.’ 
That is the way we always manage in such cases 
my dear Sir Clmstopher. The British Museum is 

a most convenient place ” 

“What — to write in?” asked the Justice of the 
Peace. 

“No, sir— to furnish pedigrees for tlioso who 
have n’t got any.” 

“Ah! I understand 1 ” cried Sir Christopher, 
chuckling. “Capital! capital 1 Well, my good 
fellow, set about the Life and Times directly. But, 
by the bye, I wish the work to begin something in 
; this way — c It was on a dark and tempest if erous night 
— the wind roared — the artillery flew in fitting gusts 
— the streaming shafts of electricity shot across the 
eccentric sky ,’ — and so on. That’s a pretty sentence, 
you perceive ; and being entiiely my own composi- 
tion — striking me, in fact, at the moment — and not 

suggested by any other person ” 

“It does you infinite ciedit, Sir Christopher,” 

, interrupted Mr. Lykspittal, with an obsequious bow ; 

“and with a leetle coi rectum ” 

“ Oh ! of course you will use your discretion. 
Well, now r we understand each other, Mi. Lykspit- 
tal ; and you will begin the work immediately. Of 
course you must introduce a great quantity of cor- 
respondence between myself and the leading men of 
this age, but who are now all dead.” 

“Have you any such letters by you, sir?” en- 
quired the literal) gentleman. 

“Not I!” ejaculated Sii Christopher Blunt, 
speaking bluntly indeed. 

“ Oh ! that ’s no matter — I can easily invent 
some,” observed Mr. Lykspittal. “ I thank you 
most smceiely for your kind — your geneious patron- 
age, my dear Sir Christopher. In fact, 1 can never 
forget it— I — I ” 

And Mr. Lykspittal, by way of working his syco- 
phancy up to the highest possible pitch— or, shall 
we not say, down to the lowest degree of self-abase- 
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meat — affected to burst into tears and rushed from 
the room. 

« Poor fellow ! he ’s quite overcome by his feel- 
ings, murmured Sir Christopher to himself, “ That ’s 
what I call real gratitude, now ! ” 

And, having mused upon this and divers other 
matters for some few minutes, the worthy knight 
went up stairs to see his affectionate spouse and the 
baby, ere he retired to his own apartment. 


CHAPTER XCVI. 

CAELTON HOUSE. 

We are now about to relate an incident which, at 
present, may appear to have little to do with the 
thread of our narrative, but which, we can assure 
our readers, will hereafter prove of immense import- 
ance in the development of the tale. 

On the evening of that day when the innocence of 
Mr. Torrens was proclaimed, as related m the pre- 
ceding chapter, King George IV. gave a grand enter- 
tainment at Carlton House. 

This splendid mansion was that monarch’s favour- 
ite residence — not only when he was Prince of 
Wales and Regent, but likewise while lie wore on 
his unworthy brow the British diadem. 

Execrable as the character of this unprincipled 
voluptuary and disgusting debauchee notoriously 
was, he unquestionably possessed good taste in 
choosing the decorations of a drawing-room, select- 
ing a paper of a suitable pattern to match particular 
<urniture, and superintending the fittings of a ban- 
quetting-hall, Carlton House was accordingly ren- 
dered a perfect gem of a palace under his auspices ; 
and there the King loved to dwell, passing his eve- 
nings in elegant orgies and his nights in lascivious 
enjoyment. 

The interior of Cailton House was indeed most 
sumptuous in all its arrangements. The state- 
apartments were fitted up with a grandeur pro- 
perly chastened by elegance ; and convenience and 
conitort were studied as much as magnificence. 
The entiance-hali was paved with veined marble 
the roof being supported by Ionic columns from 
the quarries of Sienna. The west ante-room con- 
tained many fine portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
But the most splendid of all the apartments was the 
Crimson Drawing-room, which was decorated in the 
richest and yet most tasteful manner. The rich 
draperies, the architectural embellishments, the 
immense pier-glasses, the chandeliers of cut glass, 
and the massive furniture all iichly gilt, evinced the 
state of perfection which the arts and manufactures 
have attained m this country. 

Adjoining the Crimson Drawing-room was the 
Rotunda, the architecture of which was of the Ionic 
order, every part having been selected from tbe 
finest specimens of ancient Greece. The ceiling 
was painted to represent the sky, and was in the 
shape of a hemisphere. Another beautiful apart- 
ment was the Rose Batin Drawing-room, fitted up 
After the Chinese fashion, and in the middle of 
Which stood a circular table of Sevres porcelain, the 
gift of Louis XV III. to the Sang. Many pictures 
by the old masters likewise embellished that room. 

We must also mention the Blue Velvet Room, 
remarkable for the refined taste displayed in its 


decorations, — and the Library, Golden Drawing 
room, Gothic Dining-room, Bow Room, Consorva* 
torv, Armoury, Vestibule, and Throne Room, the 
last of which was fitted up with crimson velvet, and 
produced, when illuminated, a superb effect. 

This rapid glance at the interior of Carlton House 
may serve to afford the reader a general idea of the 
splendour of that palace, —a splendour almost daz- 
zling to contemplate, if # we consider it for a few 
moments in juxta-position with the deplorable 
miseiy of thousands and thousands of cottages, 
huts, and hovels in which so large a number of tho 
working population are forced to dwell ! 

But kings and queens care nothing for the con- 
dition of their people. So long as their selfish 
desires can be gratified and all their childish whims 
or extravagant caprices can be fulfilled, the indus- 
trious millions may rot in their miserable hovels, 
crushed by the weight of that taxation which is so 
largely augmented by the wants of Royalty ! 

It is absurd to venerate and adore Royalty; for 
Royalty is either despicably fnvolous, or vilely ar- 
bitrary* — and he who admires or adores it, is an 
enemy to Ins own mtciests. 

Let us, however, letiun to the subject of this 
chapter. 

It was ten at night; and carriage after carriage, 
m rapid succession, set down the noble and beau- 
teous guests at the entrance of Carlton House. 

The palace itself was a blaze of light; and the 
brilliant lustre, shed throughout the spacious rooms 
by the magnificient chandeliers, was reflected on 
the numerous pier-glasses and enhanced by the 
splendour of the diamonds worn by the ladies. 

Upwards of four hundred guests— constituting 
the elite of the fashionable world — were there as- 
sembled ; and amongst them moved the King him 
self— undoubtedly a polished gentleman, although 
the few — the very few qualifications which he did 
possess have been greatly exaggeiated by writers of 
' the Lykspittal school. 

It was a re-union of beauty, rank, and fashion, of 
the most brilliant description, though on a limited 
scale. A full band was in attendance ; and dancing 
commenced in the drawifig-rooms shortly after ten 
o’clock. 

Amongst the guests was tbeEail of Ellingham, — 
conspicuous by his fine form and handsome counte- 
nance, and more deserving of respect on account of 
his noble nature than by reason of his noblo name: • 
for a title is a thing which any monarch can bestow 
—but God alone can create the generous heart and 
the glorious intellect ! 

Lady Hatfield was likewise there ; for, averse as 
she was to the assemblies of fashion, yet having re- 
ceived a card of invitation to this re-umon, she could 
not refuse to obey the u royal commands.” 

And beautiful she appeared, too — with diamond 
sparkling on her hair, and in a dress which enhanced 
the loveliness of her complexion and set off her 
graceful figure and rounded bust to their utmost 
advantage. 

She had accompanied the'Tadies-'Of a '4 oble family _ 
with whom she was intimately acquainted; and 
when the party was presented to the King, he con 
, templated Lady Hatfield with an admiration which 
he did not attempt to conceal. Indeed, he addressed 
! himself particularly to her during the few minutes 
| that he remained in conversation with the party 
to which she belonged. But other guests speedily 
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demanded his attention, and he moved away, not 
however without bestowing another long and even 
amorous look up@fc Georgiana, who felt relieved 
when the monarch was no longer near. 

The Earl was speedily by Lady Hatfield’s side, as 
soon as she was seated ; and, after a few cursory 
observations upon the entertainment, she said to 
him, “ Have yon lately visited Mr. de Medina? ” 

“ Hot for the last two or three days,” he replied. 
" I have been kept much at home by the necessity of 
preparing materials for the speech which I shall 
have to make on Monday evening next, on moving, 
according to the notice which I have already given 
in the House of Lords, for certain papers calculated 
to throw some light on the state of the industrious 
glasses.” 

“ You at last intend to shine as a great statesman, 
Arthur?” said Lady Hatfield, with a smile. 

** I intend to apply myself to the grand subject of 
proposing those measures which may ameliorate the 
erudition of millions of human beings,” answered 
the Earl, <£ Bo you not remember, Georgiana, that 
[ toW you how one whose name I need not mention,, 
adjured me to do my duty as a British legislator? 
and have you forgotten that I explained to you the 
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deep impression which his language oe that occa- 
sion made upon mo 

“ I have forgotten nothing that you ever told me,” 
answered Lady Hatfield ; " and I am rejoiced to hear 
that you aie now seriously resolved to apply your 
great talents to so useful a purpose. You must 
give the necessary orders to enable me to obtain ad- 
mittance to the House of Lords on Monday evening 
next ; for I would not tor worlds be disappointed 
in hearing your sentiments upon so giand and im- 
portant a question.” 

<f If we were not in the light of sister and brother 
to each other, Georgiana, I should say that 1 am 
flattered by your words,” remarked the Earl: “but, 
as it is, I can only assure you that I receive the ex- 
pression of your desire to be present in the House of 
Lords next Monday, as a mark of that sincere at- 
tachment — that profound friendship width you bear 
towards me, and which is so entirely reciprocated.” 

“ And have you lefleeted upon the conversation 
which oecuired between us the otliei clay relative 
to "Miss Esther do Medina enquued Geoigiaiia. 

“ I have,” was the answer; * but as yot 1 have 
arrived at no decision.’' 

** The next time you call upon me, then,” said 
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Lady Hatfield, smiling, and yet subduing a sigli at 
the same moment, “ I shall repeat to you all the 
arguments m that respect which I used on the former 
occasion. How give me your arm, aud we will walk 
into the next room through the open folding-doors of 
which I catch a glimpse of some fine paintings.” 

To the adjacent apartment they accordingly pro- 
ceeded, and inspected several fine pictures, some by 
the old masters, and others by the most celebrated 
professors in modern art. 

While they were thus engaged, the King ap- 
proached them, greeted the Eail with urbane cor- 
diality, and proceeded to point out to Lady Hatfield 
the best compositions amongst the works which she 
was admiring. The monarch then proposed that 
she should visit the Armoury; and as, when he had 
first approached, she had, through deference to 
Royalty,* relinquished the arm of the Eail of Ellmg- 
harn, she was now compelled to accept that of the 
King. His Majesty, however, implied by bis man- 
ner that Arthur was to accompany them; and the 
young nobleman accordingly followed the monarch I 
and Georgiana to the Armoury. 

As they passed through the rooms leading thither, 
many an envious glance was bent upon Lady Hat- 
field by the wives and daughters of aristocracy, each 
of whom would have given ten years of her life to 
obtain so much favour in the eyes of Royalty; 
although the King was, at this period, upwards of 
sixty-four years of age. ' 

There was, nevertheless, nothing in Lady Hatfield's 
manner which indicated a consciousness of triumph : 
her deportment was modest, yet dignified— and mani- 
festing that ease and self-possession which constitute 
such important proofs of good breeding. 

“ This is the first time that I have seen your lady- 
ship at Carlton House,” remarked the King, as they 
passed slowly on towards the Armoury. 

“ I have never had the honour of visiting your 
Majesty's palace until the present ‘occasion, ” was 
the reply. 

a You must not be forgotten in future,” said the 
King : then slightly sinking his voice, he added, 
“A palace is the fitting region to be adorned by 
beauty such as youi’s.” 

Lady Hatfield affected not to hear the observa- 
tion ; and the Earl of Elhngham actually did not. 

“ I am an enthusiastic admirer of female loveli- 
ness,” continued the King ; “ and I envy those who 
possess the talent of pourtraying upon canvas the 
features which are most dear to them. By the way,” 
added his Majesty, as if a sudden idea had just 
struck him, “ I intend to have a Diana painted for 
my Library. Beautiful Lady Hatfield, you must be 
the original of my Diana ! Grant me that favour — 

I shall esteem it highly ; and to-morrow Sir Thomas 
Lawrence shall call upon your ladyship to receive 
your commands relative to the first sitting.” 

“Your Majesty will deign to excuse mo,” said 
Georgiana, in a cold but profoundly respectful tone. 

“ Indeed, I shall receive no apology,” observed 
the King, laughing. C£ But here we are in the Ar- 
moury; and it will give me infinite pleasure to 
direct your attention to those curiosities which are 
the worthiest of notice,” 

George the Fourth then pointed out to Lady Hat- 
field and the Earl of Ellin gham, the swords which 

* Ifc *» contrary to Court etiquette for a lady and gen- 
tieman to remain aim-m-am when conversing with a 
Royal personage. ^ 


had belonged respectively to the Chevalier Bayard, 
the groat Duke of Marlborough, Louis XIV., that 
glorious patriot Hampden (would that we had such 
a man at the present time ! ), General Moreau, Mar- 
shal Luckner, and other heroes. There was also a 
hunting knife which had belonged to Charles XII. 
of Sweden; and in addition to these curiosities, 
there were many military antiquities, especially in 
costume, all cf which the King explained to the 
lady and the Eail. 

Fiom time to tune it struck Lady Hatfield that 
her royal companion pressed her arm gently in his 
own, and not in an accidental way, as he addressed 
himself to her ; and he also looked at her more than 
once in a very peculiar manner. Had he been of a 
less exalted rank, she would have instantaneously 
quitted him ; but she reflected that it would be an 
evidence of insane vanity and conceit on her part 
were she to interpret in a particular way attentions 
which after all might have nothing more than a com- 
mon significance. She however remained cold, but 
' respectful , and if the King really meant any thing 
more than the usual com tesy which a gentleman 
naturally pays to a lady, ho icceived not the slight- 
est encouragement. 

“ Elhngham,” he said, turning abruptly towards 
the Earl, “ do you carry a snuff-box ? ” 

“ I do not, sire,” was the answer. 

“ That is provoking ! I left mine on the porcelain 
table m the Chinese Drawing Room.” 

The young nobleman understood the hint, bowed, 
and departed to fetch the box— not however for a 
moment suspecting that the King had any sinister 
motive m sending him away from the Armouiy, 
where his Majesty and Georgiana now remained 
alone together; for that museum had not been thrown 
open for the inspection of the guests generally. 

“Beautiful Lady Hatfield,” said George the Fourth, 
the moment the folding-doors had closed of their own 
accord behind the Earl, f< you will consent to allow 
Lawrence to copy jour sweet countenance for my 
Diana 3 ” 

“ Your Majesty will deign to excuse me,” was the 
cold and now leseived answer ; for Geoigiana’s sus- 
picions, previously excited in a faint degree, had 
gathered strength from the fact of her royal com- 
panion having got rid of the Earl in the manner 
already described. 

w No— I will not excuse you, beautiful lady,” ex- 
claimed the King, enthusiastically— or with affected 
enthusiasm. " Your’s is a countenance which, being 
seen once, leaves behind a desire to behold it again ; 
and as I shall have no chance of often viewing the 
original, 1 must content myself with the contem 
plation of the picture.” 

“ Your Majesty is pleased to compliment me thus,” 
said Georgiana, more coldly than before : “ and your 
Majesty is of course privileged. But such words, 
coming from a less exalted quarter, would be deemed 
offensive.” 

“ I am unfortunate in not being able to render 
myself agreeable to Lady Hatfield,” observed Geoi ge 
the Fourth, drawing himself proudly up to his full 
height— for he was really piqued by the lady’s man- 
ner — ho who never sued in vain for a beauteous 
woman’s smiles 1 But, probably reflecting that his 
haughtiness was little suited either to his previous 
conduct towards Georgiana or to Ins aims with re- 
gard to her, he immediately unbent again, saying in 
his blandest and most amiable tones, Not for 
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worlds would X offend you, chaiming lady: on the 
sontrarj, I would give worlds, did I possess them, 
to be able to win a single smile from those sweet 
lips.” 

Georgian a withdrew her hand from the King’s 
arm, and became red with indignation. 

“ Eorgive me — pardon me,” said the monarch 
hastily: “ I perceive that yon are vexed with me — 
and I am veiy unfortunate in having offended you.” 

Thus speaking he again proffered his arm, which 
Lady Hatfield took, saying, “ Would your Majesty 
deign to conduct me back to the company 2 ” 

At this moment the Earl of Ellingliam letmned 
to the Aimomy, and handed the King his snuff-box. 
The paity then retraced their way to the splendid 
saloons, the monarch conversing the while in a 
manner which seemed to indicate that Lady Hatfield 
had no ground to fear his recurrence to subjects j 
that were disagreeable to her. At length he resigned j 
her co the care of Lord Ellinghara ; but ere he 
turned away, he gave her a rapid and significant 
look, as much as to say, “ I throw myself upon youi 
generosity not to mention my conduct towards you.” 

The King now withdrew from the apartments 
thrown open for the reception of the company, and 
remained absent for neaily an hour. When he re- 
turned, Ins countenance was much flushed ; and it 
was evident that he had been enjoying a glass or 
two of Ins favourite curagoa-puneh, in company 
with a few boon-companions, who had been sum- 
moned to attend him in a private xoom remote from 
the state-saloons. 

One of the boon-compamoiis just alluded to, was 
a certain Sir Phillip Wanen — an old com tier who 
was supposed to enjoy the confidence of the King, 
and who, it was rumoured, had been the means of 
extricating his royal master, when Pimce of Wales, 
from many a difficulty in financial matters as well 
as from the danger of exposure m divers amatory 
intrigues. Without any defined official position 
about the person of the King, Sir Phillip was never- 
theless a very important individual in the royal 
household — one of those useful, but mysterious 
agents who, while enjoying the reputation of men 
of honour, are in reality the means by which the 
dirty-work of palaces is accomplished. In appear- 
ance, Sir Phillip Warren was a stout, red-faced, good- 
humoured-looking man ; and not the least of those 
qualifications which rendered him so especial a 
favourite with the King, was the aristocratic faculty 
that he possessed of taking his three bottles after 
dinner without seeming to have imbibed any thing 
stronger than water. 

Such was the courtier who, accosting the Earl of 
Effingham, shortly after the King’s return to the 
drawing-rooms, drew that nobleman aside with an 
intimation that he wished to say a few words to him 
iu private. 

Taking the Earl’s arm, Sir Phillip Warren led him 
away from the biilliantlv lighted saloons, 'and in- 
troduced the nobleman into the Blue Velvet Closet — 
a small but elegantly decorated room, where a single 
lamp was burning upon the table. 

“ His Majesty has been speaking to me concerning 
your lordship,” said Sir Phillip Warren, when 
Arthur and himself were seated alone together m 
the Closet * “ indeed, our royal master has been 
graciously pleased to intimate that he is much pre- 
possessed m your favour.” 

The Earl bowed a cold recognition of the com- 


pliment,— for lie was far too enlightened a man non 
to feel disgust at the sycophantic language in which 
that compliment was conveyed — and he was likewise 
convinced that there was some ulterior object in 
view. 

“ A young nobleman such as your lordship, may 
rise to the highest offices in the State by means of 
the royal favour,” continued Sir Phillip. “ Your 
talents are known to he great — and your influence 
in the House of Loids is consequently extensive. 
But his Majesty regrets to learn that your lordship 
seems inclined to proclaim opinions so far in adv ance 
of the spirit of the age as to be dangerous to the 
institutions of the country — those institutions which 
the wisdom of our ancestors devised, and which the 
experience of ages has eonseciated.” 

“ Really, Sir Phillip Warren,” said the Ear], un- 
feignedly surprised at this addiess, “ I am at a loss 
to conceive wherefore you should seek to lead me 
into a political discussion on such an occasion as the 
present.” 

“I will explain myself,” returned the courtier. 
“His Majesty retired just now, with a few of his 
faithful servants, amongst whom I have the honour 
to be included, topartake of a little refreshment ; and 
while we were thus engaged, his Majesty made an 
observation highly in favour of yourself. A noble- 
man present thereupon infonned his Majesty that 
your loidsliip had placed a certain notice upon the 
books of the House of which your lordship is so 
distinguished an 01 nament. The nature of that notice 
is displeasing to his Majesty, who is graciously 
pleased to think that the common people already 
consider themselves of far greater importance than 
they really aie.” 

“ If, sir, by the contemptuous phrase ( the common 
people? you mean that enlightened and respectable 
body — the xuorhing classes ,” exclaimed the Earl in- 
dignantly, “I must beg to declare that I differ 
totally from the opinion which his Majesty has ex- 
pressed concerning them.” 

w Well — well, my dear Earl,” said Sir Phillip, in 
a conciliatory tone : “ every one has a right to his 
own opinion — we are aware of that fact . But per- 
mit me to represent to you that you will gain no 
personal advantage, by espousing the cause of the 
masses.” 

“ I seek no personal advantage,” cried Arthur, 
with au impatient gesture, indicative of his desire to 
terminate the interview at once. “ I am not putting 
myself forward as a factious demagogue — 1 seek not 
the honours of a democratic championship : but this 
I mtond and contemplate, Sir Phillip Warren — to 
exert all my energies, use all the little influence I 
may possess, and devote any amount of talent which 
God has given me, for the purpose of directing the at- 
tention of the Legislature to the neglected, oppressed 
and impoverished condition of that fine English 
people which constitutes the' pillar of the State,” 

“ By adopting such a course, my lord,” remon- 
strated Sir Phillip, “ you will offend his Majesty, 
who is now so well disposed towards you, that were 
you inclined to enter his service in the sphere of 
deplomacy, your wishes might be complied with at 
once. Indeed, the post of Envoy Plenipotentiary to 
the important Grand Duchy of Castelcicala is at this 
moment vacant ; and if your lordship ” 

“In one word, Sir Phillip Warren,” interrupted 
the Earl of Effingham, rising from his seat, “ you are 
desk ous to tempt me into a compromise. W herefore 
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do you not frankly explain yourself at once, and say, 

4 Withdraw your notice from the books of the House of 
Lords , and depart as Ambassador to the Court of 
Angelo > Grand Duke of Castclcicala ; ’ to which I 
should immediately reply, i No possible reward which 
an earthly monarch can give , should induce me to 
abandon that task which a sense of duty has imposed 
upon me.’ ” 

Sir Phillip Wanen was astonished at thefiimness 
and boldness with which the Earl spoke , for such 
n'anly independence was quite unusual in the at- 
mosphere of a corrupt Court and venal political 
world. The fact was that Sir Phillip had under- 
taken the task of effecting the desired compromise 
with the Earl : the King had specially entrusted the 
matter to him ; — and the courtier trembled at the 
idea of being compelled to report the total failm c of 
the negotiation to his royal master. lie was there- 
fore cruelly embarrassed, and knew not what corn so 
to adopt. 

But suddenly an idea struck him; — for he per- 
ceived that the Earl was not a man to be tempted by 
reward ; but he thought that the nobleman might 
perhaps bo oveicome by the powers of eloquent 
reasoning. 

“ My dear Earl,” he accordingly said, “ you are 
too honourable and too highly-pnncipled a states- 
man not to yield to conviction. Giant me, in com- 
mon justice, one favour . I ask it in the name of his 
Majesty.” 

“ Speak,” exclaimed Arthur, resuming his chair 
to show that he was prepared to listen with couit- 
eous attention. 

“ The Ptime Minister is present at the re-union 
this evening,” said Sir Phillip : “ will you hear any 
argument which he may address to you upon the 
subject of your notice for next Monday night, and 
consider whatever may pass between you to be 
strictly confidential ? ” 

“ I should be unreasonable to refuse to listen to 
any observations winch so high a functionary as the 
Prime Minister may address to me,” answered the 
Earl ; “ and I shall consider oui interview to be 
private and confidential, on condition that no insult 
be offered to me in the shape of temptation or pro- 
mise of reward. If it can be shown by fair argu- 
ment that I am wrong in pursuing the course which 
I have adopted, I will yield to conviction ; but I 
shall spurn with contempt and indignation any 
other means that may be adopted to induce me to 
withdraw my notice from the books of the House.” 

<{ The interview shall take place upon the condi- 
tion your lordship has stipulated. Be kind enough 
to await my return with the Piime Minister.” 

Sir Phillip ‘Warren then withdrew closing the 
door behind him. 

But scarcely had he left the Blue Velvet Closet, 
whan the lamp upon the table suddenly grew dim ; 
and in a few moments the light expired altogether, 
doubtless through lack of oil — leaving the room m 
total darkness. 

The Earl was uncertain how to act ; and while he 
was still deliberating with himself whether to leave 
the Closet in search of a servant to procure another 
light, or await the return of Sir Phillip Warren, the 
door opened. 

* This room is in darkness, sire,” immediately said 
a female voice, which the Earl of Ellingham recog- 
nised to be that of Lady Hatfield. 
u I you my royal word that X was ignorant , 


of the fact wlien I conducted you hithei,” returned, 
the King. “ But, pray enter, beauteous lady : we 
may at all events converse at our case for a few 
minutes.” 

And to the amazement of the Earl, Georgiana 
complied with the King’s request, accompanying his 
Majesty into that daik loom, the door of which was 
immediately closed. Indeed, so astounded — so 
shocked was Arthur by this incident, that he sate 
motionless and speechless in his chair at the further 
extremity of the apartment. 

“ My dearest Lady Hatfield,” said the King, “ I 
' thank you most sincerely for having thrown aside 
that chilling — freezingmanner which you maintained 
I in the early pait of the evening, when I sought to 
make you understand the profound admiration with 
| winch your beauty has inspired me. How unfor- 
! tunate are princes ! They cannot obey the dictates 
of their hearts — they dare not bestow their hand 
where their affections are engaged. But society is 
justly lenient m their behalf ; and thus the lady who 
becomes a monarch’s favourite, is regarded with 
envy and respect, and not with contumely or re- 
proach.” 

“ But no lady who entertains the slightest feeling 
of self-respect,” observed Lady Hatfield, in a low 
and tremulous tone, “will abandon heiself in a 
moment even to a monarch. There must be proofs 
of real attachment on his side ” 

“ Granted, beauteous Georgiana,” interrupted the 
King impatiently. “ Show me how I can demon- 
strate my affection towards youiself — ask me any 
boon which I have the power to grant, and which I 
daie accord ” 

“ Oh ! if your Majesty would only fulfil this 
pledge l ” exclaimed Lady Hatfield joyfully. 

“ Do you doubt me 9 ” demanded George the 
Fourth. “ Put me to the test, I say— and you shall 
be convinced of my readiness, my anxiety to prove 
how deeply I am attached t# you, although the im- 
pression made on my heart be so sudden.” 

“Sire,” resumed Lady Hatfield, <£ I shall be so 
bold as to take your Majesty at your word. To- 
rn 01 row your Majesty will receive a certain paper; 
and I warn your Majesty beforehand that its, con- 
tents will be most singular.” 

“I shall ask no farther explanations than you 
may choose to give, beauteous Georgiana,” observed 
the King. “ But when I receive the paper, what 
next do you require ? ” 

“ That your Majesty shall affix to it youx* royal 
signature, and likewise direct your Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department to counter- 
sign it,” responded Lady Hatfield. “This being 
done, the document must be returned to me.” 

“ All that you have stipulated, shall be carried 
into effect,” said the King : then, sinking his voice 
and assuming a tender tone, he added, “ But will 
there be room for me to hope, sweet lady ” 

“ Your Majesty must remember the observation I 
made ere now,” interrupted Georgiana. “ Before a 
woman, v, hose affection is really worthy of being 
possessed, can consent to surrender herself entirely 
even to one so highly placed as you, sire, her heart 
must be won by kindnesses shown — by proofs of 
attachment given — — ” 

“ I accept the condition implied, charming Geor- 
giana,” exclaimed the King. “ You imagine that I 
am now influenced by a sudden caprice — that the 
love which I bear for yon is the phantasy of a mo- 
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ment. Well — I will convince yon to the contrary ; w T hat might be looked upon as a proof of mean and 
and when I shall have proved to you that my pas- contemptible curiosity on lus part — although, as the 
sion survives the passing hour-then— then, sweet reader is aware, he w r as indeed animated by no such 
lady, you will not suffer me to hope in vain 1 Come vile sentiment. 

—let us return to the drawing-room ; and believe me Moreover, in resigning all claim to her hand — or 
when I declare that you have made me supremely rather, in recognising the impossibility of contract- 
happy. But, ere we again seek that society wheie a ing an alliance with a woman whom his brother 
cold ceremony must keep us under a rigid lestramt, had lavished — the Earl had ceased to enjoy any 
allow me to seal upon your lips that pledge for right to advise or control her in respect to her 
which I have already given my royal woid.” moral conduct; — and it now struck him that, pam- 

“ No, sire — not now — not yet!” cried Lady Hat- fully situated as she was—unable to become the 
field, m a tone which showed that she felt herself to wife of any honourable and confiding man— she had 
be m a position to dictate to her regal admirer. accepted overtures which would render her a mo- 

« Cruel charmer!” said the King : “but I sup- n arch’s mistress. In a word, he conceived that he 
pose you must be peimitted to have your own way. should best consult her happiness, as matteis stood, 
Send me the paper to-moirow— let it be addiessed by affecting a complete ignoiaiice oi the understand- 
tome under cover to Sir Phillip Warren and you ing so suddenly established between herself and 
shall see by the haste with which it w T ill be returned George the Fouitli. 

to you, that I shall count every minute an hour, Having come to this determination, he quitted 
and reckon every day to be a year, until that happy the Blue Velvet Closet, and was retracing his way 
moment comes when you will he wholly and solely to the scene of brilliant gaiety, when he encoun- 
xnin e .” " tered Sir Phillip Warren in the corridor. 

George the Fourth then opened the door, and led “ I searched every where for the Minister, and 
Georgiana away from the room in which this singu- was unable to find him,” said the courtier. “At 
lar scene had taken place. last > u P on making enquiries, I learnt that he had 

But what of the Earl of Ellingham? taken his departure.” 

So completely stunned and stupified was he by “lam not sorry that it is so,” returned tlic Earl 
all that had occurred, that he never moved a muscle of Ellingham ; “ for I feel convinced that no argu- 
and retained his very breath suspended while his ment, although I should have listened to it as a 
ears drank m every w'ord that passed between the matter of courtesy, could deter me from advocating 
King and Lady Hatfield. Thus did he become an the cause of the working classes ” 
unwilling and unintentional listener to a discourse ^ With these words the nobleman bowed coldly to 
which cieated the most painful emotions m his kir Phillip Wanen, and passed on to the state- 
k reaS k apartments, in one of which he found Lady Hatfield 

* Was it possible that the Lady Hatfield whom he seated with the fuends in whose company she had 
looked upon as the very personification of virtue, m airivcd at the entertainment. 

spite of the terrible misfortune winch had depuved Her manner was calm and collected ; and if tbei o 
her of her chastity,— was it possible that she, whose weie any change, it was in the slight— the very 
soul he had imagined to be so pure, though dwelling Might smile of tiiumph winch played upon her lip : 
in a body polluted by the ravisher, — was it possible — least, it sti uck the Eail that such an expres- 
that she had already suffered herself to be dazzled & ion her rosy mouth wore, as he approached her. 
by the delusive overtures of royalty? and w r as she But it disappeared as she began to converse with 
seriously about to resign herself to the King’s arms him; and he so subdued lus own feelings, that she 
—to become the mistress of that regal debauchee of did not observe any thing to lead her to suppose 
sixty- four ? that he was aware of her understanding with the 

“ My God ! ” thought the Earl : “ I, who had such King, 
an exalted opinion of female virtue ! ” Precisely at midnight the supper-rooms weic 

Then he remembered that portion of the conver- tin own open ; and a magnificent banquet w r as served 
satiou which had turned upon the document Lady up. We need scaicely say that the most costly 
Hatfield was to send to the King for his royal sig- wines, the most expensive luxuiies, and every deli- 
nature, and which she had prepared him to find of caev that gold could procure, appeared upon the 
a most singular character. Of w T hat nature could board, which absolutely groaned beneath the weight 
that document bo? Conjecture was vain and use- of massive plate, superb poicelam, and brilliant 
less. crystal. 

The first impulse of the Earl was to inform Lady The festivity was kept up until a late hour: indeed 
Hatfield that he had overheard her conversation with it was past two in the morning before the company 
the King, and conjure her to reflect seriously ere she began to separate. 

committed a fatal step, of which she would assuiedly But when the Earl of Ellingham was once more 
have to repent for the remainder of her life. But at home, and had retired to his chamber, sleep would 
second thoughts convinced him that he must retain not visit his eyes, fatigued though he were : — the 
profoundly secret the fact of his acquaintance with scene which bad occurred m the Blue Velvet Closet 
the understanding existing between Georgiana and the was so impressed upon his mind, that he could not 
monarch ; for in confessing himself to have been an divert his thoughts into another channel. It was 
eaves-dropper, he should have to blush in the pre- not that he was jealous of Lady Hatfield: — no — cir- 
sence of one whom he was to take to task. He saw cnmstances had changed his love for her into a sin- 
lt would be difficult to make the lady believe that cere and deeply-rooted friendship. But he felt dis- 
he himself was so stupified by her conduct, as to be appointed — he felt deceived m the estimate he had 
totally unable to declare his presence in a room formed of her character : he had believed her to be 
where a private conversation was in progress ; and possessed of a mind too strong to be dazzled by the 
she would naturally upbraid him, he thought, for splendours of Royalty, and to yield herself up to a 
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man whom it was impossible for her to love, merely 
for the sake of becoming a King’s mistress. 

Had George the Fourth been estimable on account 
of character, amiable in disposition, and woithy of 
admiration as a sovereign, the Earl thought that 
there would in this case have been a shadow — but 
even then, only a shadow — of an excuse for the con- 
duct of Georgian a. The reverse, was, however, the 
precise fact; — for the King was notonously a hard- 
ened profligate — a confirmed debauchee — a disgust- 
ing voluptuary — and an unpiincipled monaicli, — m 
a word, such a man as a refined and strong-minded 
woman would look upon with abhorrence. 

So thought Lord Ellmgham ; — and when he re- 
called to memoiy the frightful behaviour of Geoige 
the Fourth towards the unha'ppy Caiolme, against 
whom Ins vile agents trumped up the most un- 
founded accusations, and who was hunted to death 
by the blood-thirsty instruments of a hellish system 
of persecution, — when the Bail reflected upon all 
this, his amazement at the conduct of Lady Hatfield 
increased almost to horror. 

At length his thoughts wandered to Esther do 
Medina — or rather, the beautiful Jewess became 
mixed up with them ; for it was impossible that the 
scene in the Blue Velvet Closet could be entirely ban- 
ished from his mind and, as he pondered upon her 
innocence — her artlessness — her amiable qualities, 
his confidence m w T oman revived, and he exclaimed 
aloud, as he lay m his sumptuous couch, “ Oh ! 
wherefore do X delay securing to myself the pos- 
session of such a tieasure ? Yes, Esther — dearest 
Esther— thou shaltbo mine V’ 


CHAPTER XCVIII. 

AN ACQUITTAL AND A SENTENCE. 

The Blackamoor, m his mysterious abode, beheld 
the successful piogress of Ins grand schemes; and 
while all London was busy with conjectuies relative 
to the daring unknown who seemed to have con- 
stituted himself the instrument of justice and the 
champion of innocence wrongly accused, the object 
of this general interest and curiosity remained in 
impervious concealment. 

The Secretary of State offered a reward of two 
hundred pounds to any one that should give such 
information as to lead to the discovery of the person 
who had enticed Sir Christopher Blunt to his un- 
known abode, and who had caused Dr. Lascelles to 
be conveyed thither by force ; and the most astute 
Bow Street agents were employed in instituting 
enquuies in every part of the metropolis with a 
view to find out the dwelling of the individual in 
question. 

The newspapers teemed with the most absurd and 
contradictory reports on the subject; and a thou- 
sand wild rumours were constantly circulating 
throughout the metropolis. The result of all this 
Was that those who were employed m the enquiries 
above alluded to, were so mystified and bewildered, 
that they worked like drunken men in the dark, 
— taking up and following any ridiculous infor- 
mation which they obtained either from wags or 
fi-oia persons who wished to appear more knowing 
than their naighbours,— and pursuing what at first 
might seem to ho a cine, hut which invariably led to 
nothing satisfactory at last. 


TIio Blackamoor’s own retainers, wiio weie all 
faithful to their master, augmented this confusion 
of rumours and ideas, by mingling amongst the 
gossips in places of public resoi t, and gravely pro- 
pagating xeports which weie sure to direct the at- 
tention of the Bow Street runners from the very 
point where its object lay ; and all that Dr. Lascelles 
had been known to hazard in the shape of conjec- 
tuic m the matter, was a hint that, to the best of 
Ins belief, the cariiage in winch he had been borne 
away on the memorable night of the confession, had 
eventually stopped in one of the most easterly 
subuibs of the metropolis. The consequence of this 
1 suggestion was, that Wappmg, Whitechapel, Beth- 
| ual Green, and Globe Town w T ere legulaidy explored 
| by the Bow Street officials — but entirely without 
! success. 

Although the innocence of Mr. Touens w T as uni- 
versally believed, yet, as ho had been committed for 
tual, it was necessary that he should undergo the 
ordeal. This ceremony took place a few days after 
the publication of the confession of the real mur- 
dciers — indeed, on the veiy Monday following the 
grand entertainment at Cailton House. 

The prisoner was arraigned on the chaige of 
having assassinated Sir Henry Couitenay; and the 
Recoider of London presided on the bench. The 
counsel for the prosecution merely stated the par- 
ticulars of the discovery of the coipse of the deceased 
baronet, and tlie circumstances which had led to the 
prisoner’s committal; but he did not for a moment 
insist that those circumstances were conclusive 
against him. Sir Christopher Blunt then detailed 
in evidence all that he had given in narrative at 
Bow r Street; and Dr. Lascelles corroborated his 
statement. The confession signed by Joshua Pedlor 
and Timothy Splint, and likewise the one in wfliich 
Martha Torrens had attested to certain facts in 
favour of the prisoner, -were read by the clerk of 
arraigns ; and the counsel for the defence was about 
to address the Coiut, when the jury declared that 
their minds w'eio alieady made up. 

The acquittal of the pusoner immediately fol- 
lowed; and the fust peison wiio shook hands with 
him as he was icleased from the dock, was Sir 
Christopher Blunt. 

Mr. Torrens accepted a scat in the knight’s car- 
riage, and repaired to a friend’s house m the neigh- 
bourhood, where Clarence Yilliers, Adelais, Rosa- 
mond, and Esther de Medina were assembled to 
welcome his acquittal, relative to which none of 
them had felt at all uneasy. 

But it W’as evident that, although thus relieved 
fiom the dreadful charge and appalling danger 
which had recently hung over him, Mr. Torrens 
was an altered man. He had received a blow which 
had shaken his constitution to its very basis : — his 
mental energies were impaired and instead of a 
hale man of between fifty-five and fifty-six, which 
was his actual age, beseemed to be a feeble, tottei- 
ing octogenarian. 

When the excitement produced by the meeting 
with his family after his release had somewhat sub- 
sided, Mr. Torrens said with nervous impatience, 
“ Rosamond, my dear child, I shall leave England 
this very day. Will you accompany your father ? ” 
Leave us the moment you are restored to us ! ” 
exclaimed Adelais, bursting into tears. 

returned the unhappy man : k{ I can- 
not— dare not remain in England. Though released 
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from a criminal gaol, yet I am in danger of being in tlie possession of a husband who loved her 
plunged into a debtors 1 prison ; for I am ruined, as votedly, and whom she adored. 


you all know — totally, irredeemably ruined. 


A post-chaise was speedily in attendance: and 


sides — never, never again could I dwell in that Mr. Torrens took his departure from the English 
house where so many frightful things have occurred, capital, m company with his younger daughter. 
Yes,” ho repeated, “ I must leave England at once; Esther de Medina did not take leave of Clarence 
and you, my poor Rosamond,” he added, with tears and Adelais before she had made them promise to 
trickling down his sunken cheeks, “will have to pay her an early visit at Finchley Manor; ana the 
suppoit your father, by means of your accomplish- young couple returned to Torrens Cottage more 
merits, in a foreign land.” than ever prepossessed in favour of tWe beautiful 

“ No — that must not be,” said Esther de Medina, Jewess, who seemed to delight only m doing good, 
passing a handkerchief rapidly over her eyes: * * * *• * # 

“ Rosamond has fi lends to whom, although they * * -* * * 

have known her but for so short a period, her welfare On the ensuing day Martha Torrens was placed 


have known her but for so short a period, her welfare On the ensuing day Martha Torrens was placed 
is dear. Foreseeing some such decision as that to in the dock, before the Recorder of London, charged 
which you have now come, relative to leaving Eng- with the crime of forgery 

land, my father has desired me to place a thousand The court of the Old Bailey was crowded with 
pounds at your daughter’s disposal,” continued the persons belonging to those religious associations of 
beautiful Jewess, addressing herself to the wonder- which the prisoner had lately been so conspicuous a 
mg Torrens, and at the same time placing a sealed member. There was Mr. Jonathan Pugwash, Pre- 
packet in Rosamond’s hands. sident of the South Sea Islands Bible- Circulating 

“ Oh I ray genei ons — my excellent-hearted friend,” Society , not only with a face indicative of its owner’s 
exclaimed Rosamond, embracing the Jewess ten- attachment to brandy, but also with a breath smell- 
derly : “ ho w is it possible that T could have merited ing very strongly of that special liquor : there also 
this kindness— this extraordinary bounty at your was the Reverend Malachi Sawkins, looking so 
hands?” awfully miseiable at the scandal brought by the 

“ We are fellow-creatures, though of a different prisoner’s conduct on the religious world, that a 
creed,” said Esther modestly ;— but she was com- stranger would have supposed him to be at least 
polled to receive the thanks of the astonished her brother, if not her husband;— and there likewise 
Torrens and of the admiring Clarence and Adelais. was the Reverend Mr. Sheepshanks, who, having 
Yilliers now drew his father-in-law aside, and made his peace with the members of the above- 


spoke to him concerning Mrs. Torrens. 


I mentioned Society, had latterly come out much 


“ I cannot see her, Clarence — I cannot meet her stionger than ever in the shape of a saint. Many 
again,” he replied. “ Besides, an interview would other sleek and oily, or thin and pale, religious gen- 
be useless. Our marriage was not one of affection, tlemen were present on this occasion ; and in the 

as you are well aware : and, moreover But,” he gallery were numerous old ladies, all belonging to . 

added, suddenly interrupting himself, and looking the ultra-evangelical school, and who appeared to 
tremblingly in the young man’s face, while Ins voice divide their attention between the task of wiping 
sank to a low,^ hollow whisper, — “ she has doubtless their eyes with white cam buc handkerchiefs and 
told you all ? ” and then he glanced toward Rosa- strengthening their nerves by means of frequent 
mond, who was conversing with Esther de Medina applications to little flasks or bottles which tboy 
and Adelais at the farther end of the room. took from their pockets or muffs. 

“ Yes— I know <ar returned Yilliers ; and the Mrs. Tonens was suppoi ted into the dock bv two 
words seemed to convulse his wretched listenerwith turnkeys of Newgate; for she was overcome* with 
horror, “ But it is too late to amend the past— and shame and grief at the position in which her crime 
it is not for me to reproach you now . Your own had placed her. She was indeed a pitiable object * 
conscience, Mr. Torrens, will prove a sufficient and it was evident that, whatever penalty the Bench 
punishment for the frightful wrong you have done might award, her punishment in this world had 
to that poor girl. And fear not that I shall impart already begun. 

the sickening truth to my wife, who is already too The indictment being read, she pleaded Guilty in 
deeply affected by all that has lately occurred.” a faint voice; and the prosecutors strongly recom- 
“ Thank you, Clarence— thank you, at least for mended her to mercy, 
that assurance,” said the old man, his voice almost Tlie Recorder ** put on the black cap and pro- 
suffocated with terrible emotions. “You perceive ceeded to address the prisoner in a most feelim" 
how impossible it is that I should remain in manner. His lordship said that the law left him no 
England— with so many dreadful reminiscences alternative but to pronounce sentence of death He 
to make me ashamed to look those who know mo in however observed that, considering the contrition 
the face. This very instant will Rosamond and my- manifested by the plea of Guilty and the intercession 
self set out on our way to a foreign land : you of the hankers who had been defrauded of their 
will he kind enough to send my trunks after me to money hv the forgery, he should recommend the 
A . prisoner to the mercy of the Crown. His lordship 

I do not attempt to dissuade you from this step,” concluded by an intimation that she must make up 
observed Yilliers ; because I can see no more agree- her mind to pass the remainder of her days as an 
■ able alternative.” _ . exile m the penal settlements, but that her life 

Mr. Torrens 7 decision was then communicated to would be spared, 
tne three ladies: and the farewell scene between — . , — 


the sisters was affecting in the extreme. Nor less taiS 1 ‘l* hi S u 

did Adelais deplore the necessity which compelled those ot a less serious natuie. sln^tlSesSwldmieniofth: 


the establishment: ot the 


her to separate from her father; but she at least C^tral Criminal Court, the great judges of the kingdom pre 
had a consolation in the midst of her grief— a solace offences. * C ° CaUey t0 try Prisoners charged with grave 
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She was convened m a iaintmg state away from 
the dock ; and the religious gentlemen present gave 
so awful and simultaneous a groan, tr.«at the judge 
was quite startled upon the bench, and the jury were 
horrified in their box. 


CHAPTER XG * 
m 

THE CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

IN the afternoon of that same Monday on which 
Mr. Torrens was acquitted and his wife condemned, 
vast crowds collected in the vicinity of the Houses 
of Parliament. 

The multitude consisted chiefly of members of 
the industrious classes, many individuals being 
accompanied by their wives and children. They 
were attired in the best laiment that they possessed ; 
and their conduct was most ordeily and cieditable. 

At about a quarter to five o’clock the carriages 
began to arrive and set down at the respective en- 
trances the Members of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment: some, however, proceeded thither on horse- 
back; and others on foot. The crowds neither 
cheered the popular, noi hissed the unpopular 
legislators who thus passed through the mass which 
had divided to make way for them; until at last one 
long, hearty, and glorious outburst welcomed the 
appearance of the Eail of Ellmgham, as lie pro- 
ceeded on horseback, attended by his groom, to St. 
Stephen’s. 

The young nobleman acknowledged this out- 
pouring of a people’s gratitude — not with a patron- 
ising condescension, but with an affability which 
seemed to say, <£ I am one of yourselves — we ’re all 
equal*— and 1 am proud of being considered your 
friend t ” 

Long after he had entered the portals of the 
House of Lords, and was lost to the public view, 
did the cheering continue outside; for the multi- 
tudes appreciated all that was gi eat and generous 
in the task which a member of a proud aristocracy 
had undertaken to peiform that day in their behalf. 

There was a full attendance of Peers, Temporal 
am! Spiritual ; and the strangers’ galleries, over- 
looking the throne and the woolsack, were crowded 
with fashionable gentlemen and elegantly dressed 
ladies. Amongst the audience there assembled, 
were Lady Hatfield, Mr. de Medina, and Esther. 
Georgiana was not however seated near the Jew 
and his daughter, she being unacquainted with 
them otherwise than by name, as the reader is 
already aware. 

Soon after five o’clock the Earl of Ellmgham rose 
from his seat, advanced towards the table, and pro- 
ceeded to address the House on the motion of which 
he had given notice. 

He began by expressing a regret that so important 
a subject as that which he proposed for discussion 
— namely, the condition of the industrious popula- 
tion— '.should not have been taken up by some noble 
lord more competent than himself to do it adequate 
justice; and he declared most solemnly that no 
selfish idea of obtaining popularity had influenced 
him In the course which he was pursuing. He then 
proceeded to expatiate upon the state of the work- 
ing etaHWo, and to urge upon the House the neces- 
sity of adopting measures to ameliorate their la- 
mentable condition. It was too frequently alleged, 


he observed, that those classes were thoughtless, 
improvident, ungrateful, and intellectually dull; 
but this assertion he emphatically denied. Despair, 
produced by their unhappy condition, naturally led 
to dissipation in many instances ; but were the work- 
ing-man placed in a position so that his livelihood 
should be rendered less precarious than it now was 
— were his labour adequately remunerated — were 
he more fairly paid by the representatives of pro- 
perty — -were a scale of wages established, having a 
fixed minimum, but no fixed maximum , the increased 
comfort thus ensured to him would naturally re- 
move from his mind those cares which drove him 
to the public-house. His lordship would have no 
fixed maximum of wages, because wages ought al- 
ways to be increased in proportion to the value of 
productive labour to employers : but lie would have 
a minimum established, to obviate the cruel and 
disastrous effects of those periods when labour ex- 
ceeded the demand in the market. This could not 
be considered unfair towards employers, because 
when the markets weie busk and trade was flour- 
ishing, they (the employers ) reaped the greatest 
benefit from that activity, and enriched themselves 
m a very short time: therefore, when markets wero 
dull and trade was stagnant, they should still be 
I compelled to pay such wages as would enable their 
employed to live comfortably. The profits gained 
during prosperous seasons not only enabled em 
ployers to enjoy handsome incomes, but also to 
accumulate considerable savings ; and as the best 
wages scarcely enabled the employed to make any 
thing like an adequate provision for periods of dis- 
tress, it was not fair that the representatives of 
property should use the labour of the working 
classes just when it suited them, and discard it or 
only use it on a miserable recompense when it did 
not so well suit them. Eor the labour of the em- 
ployed not only made annual incomes for the em- 
ployers, hut also peimanent fortunes ; and the value 
of that labour should not he calculated as lasting 
only just as long as it was available for the purpose 
of producing large profits. Labour was the work- 
ing man’s capital, and should have constant interest, 
as well as money placed m the funds — that interest 
of conise increasing in proportion to the briskness 
of markets ; but never depreciating below a standard 
value — much less being discarded as valueless alto- 
gether, in times of depression. A thousand pounds 
would always obtain three per cent, interest, under 
any circumstances; and, at particular periods, might 
be worth six or seven per cent. Labour should be 
considered in the same light. Stagnant markets 
diminished the profits of employeis, but did not 
ruin them : if they did not obtain profit enough to 
live upon, they had the accumulations of good sea- 
sons to fall hack upon. But how different was the 
case with the employed l To them stagnation of 
business was rum — starvation — death ; — the break- 
ing up of their little homes — the sudden check of 
their children’s education— the cause of demoralisa- 
tion and degradation — and the terrible necessity of 
applying to the parish 1 The supply and demand 
of labour were necessarily unequal at many times, 
and in many districts ; and the Government should 
therefore adopt measures to prevent those frightful 
fluctuations in wages which carried desolation into j 
tlie homes of thousands of hard-working, Indus* ; 
trious, and deserving families. In fact, a law ! 
should he passed to ensure the working-man j 





against the casualty of being employed at a price | instructions ; — they would not be made diseon- 
below remuneration. In England the poor were tented, anxious for any change no matter what, 
not allowed to have a stake m the country — there vindictive towards that society which thus 
were no small properties — the land was in the rendered them outcasts, and sullen or reckless in 
possession of a few individuals comparatively , their general conduct. But as things now were, 
and thus the landed interest constituted a tre- the industrious man never felt settled he knew 
mendous monopoly, most unjust and oppressive that the hut which he called his home, was held 
to the industrious classes. The only way to re- on the most precarious tenure ; — he felt the 
move this evil influence, and ameliorate the sickening conviction that if he had bread and 
condition of the working population — the only meat to-day, he might have only bread to- 
way to countervail the disastrous effect of that morrow, and no food at all the day after. It was 
monopoly, short of a Revolution which would positively frightful to contemplate the condition 
treble or quadruple the number of landed pro- of mental uncertainty, anxiety, and apprehension 
pnetors,— was to compel property to maintain m which millions of persons were thus existing ; 
labour as long as labour sought for employment and those who reproached them with reckless- 
and occupation. The noble Earl then proceeded ness or sullenness, should blame themselves as 
to state that if the working-classes were thus the causes of all that they vituperated. Lord 
treated, they would not be driven by their cares Ellingham next proceeded to show that although 
and troubles to the excessive use of alcoholic there had been a vast increase of wealth and 
liquors : they would not become demoralised by comfort amongst the middle and upper classes, 
being compelled to migrate from place to place yet the condition of the industrious millions 
in search of employment — going upon the tramp, was not only unimproved, but had positively 
sleeping in hideous dens of vice, where numbers deteriorated. The population was increasing 
were forced to herd together without reference at the rate of one thousand souls a day — 
to age or sex : they would not be unsettled in all and pauperism was keeping pace with that in- 
their little arrangements to bring up their crease. Unrepresented m Parliament— without 
children ^"ditably and with the due reference to any means of making their voices heard — positively 
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incapacitated from having a stake in the country, 
the industrious millions were the mere slaves and 
tools ff the wealthy classes. Thus an immense 
mass ot persons was kept in bondage — in absolute 
serfdom by an oligarchy. "Was such a state of things 
just? was it rational? was it even humane ? The 
millions were ground down by indirect taxes, m 
which shape they actually contributed moio to the 
revenue, m proportion to their means, than the rich. 
The only luxuries which the poor enjoyed, and 
which had become as it were necessaries, — namely, 
tea, sugar, tobacco, beer, and spirits, — weie the most 
productive sources of revenue. If noble lords re- 
proached the poor for dirty habits, as he well knew 
that it was their custom to do, he would ask them 
why soap was made an article subject to so heavy a 
tax ? It was a contemptible fallacy to suppose that 
because the poor contributed little or nothing in 
the shape of direct taxation to the revenue, they 
were positively untaxed. Ho^would again declare 
that the poor paid more in indirect taxes than the 
rich did in both direct and indirect ways, when the 
relative means of the two parties were taken into 
consideration. From these subjects the Bail passed 
to the consideration of the inequality of the laws, 
and the incongiuity, severity, and injustice of tlieu- 
ad ministration towards the pool. Every advantage 
was given to the rich m the way of procuring bail 1 
in those cases where security for personal appear- 
ance was required ; but no poor man conld possibly 
give such security. He must go to puson, and 
there herd with felons of the blackest dye. Per- 
haps on trial his innocence would transpire; and 
then what recompense had he for his long incarce- 
ration— his homo broken up during his absence — 
and his ruined family? It was possible— nay, it 
often happened that a man would he thus in prison 
for four or five months previously to trial; and during 
1 that period it would he strange indeed if he escaped 
I gaol contamination. Then, again, there were offences 
of a comparatively venial kind, and for which penal- 
ties might be inflicted m the shape of fines, the al- 
ternative being impiisonmenfc. These fines w^ere 
insignificant trifles in the estimation of a rich man ; 
but the smallest of them was quite a fortune in the 
eyes of the poor. Even a person with a hundred a- 
vear would pay a fine of five pounds rather than go 
to prison for a month or six weeks : but a labouring 
man, earning ten or twelve shillings a week, could 
no more satisfy the demand thus made upon him 
than he could influence the motion of the earth, — 
unless, indeed, he pawned and pledged every little 
article belonging to him; and the infliction thereby 
became a blow which he never afterwai ds recovered. 
Bid a poor man offend a clergyman, he was forth- 
with put into the Spiritual Court, as the common 
saying was; and the expensive proceedings, which 
he could not stay, involved him in utter ruin. “When 
a poor man was oppressed by a rich one, it was vain 
and ludicrous to assert that the Com ts of Law* were 
open to him : law was a luxury in which only those 
who possessed ample means conld indulge. In a 
urse where some greivous injury was sustained by a 
poor man— the seduction of his wife or daughter, 
for instance — redress or recompense was impossible, 
unless some attorney took tip the case on speculation • 
and this was a practice most demoralizing and per- 
nicious. But if left entirely unassisted in that re- 
spect, the poor man could no more go to ‘West- 
minster Hall than he could afford to dine at Long’s 


i Hotel. With regard to the subject of education, 

| the noble Earl declared that it was positively 
| shocking to think that such care should be taken 
to convert negroes to Christianity thousands of miles 
off, while the most deplorable ignorance prevailed 
at home. The Church enjoyed revenues the amount 
of which actually bi ought the ministers of the gospel 
into discredit, as evidencing their avaricious and 
grasping disposition ; — while the people remained 
as uneducated as if not a single shilling were devoted 
to spiritual pastois or lay instructors. He boldly 
accused both Houses of Parliament and the upper 
classes generally of being anxious to keep the masses 
in a state of ignorance. Where instruction was im- 
pai ted gratuitously, it was entirely of a sectarian 
nature ; just as if men required to study grammar, 
history, arithmetic, or astronomy on Church of 
England principles. The whole land was over-run 
by clergymen, "who lived upon the fat of it — Univer- 
sities and public schools had been richly endowed 
for the purpose of propagating knowledge and en- 
couraging learning, — and yet the people were la- 
mentably ignorant. It was a wicked and impudent 
falsehood to declaie that they were intellectually 
dull or aveise to mental improvement. Common 
sense — that best of sense — was the special charac- 
teiistic of the working classes ; and those who could 
read, were absolutely greedy in their anxiety to pro- 
cure books, newspapeis, and cheap publications for 
perusal. The fact was, that the mind of the indus- 
trious population was a rich soil wherein all good 
seed would speedily take root, shoot up, and bring 
forth fruit to perfection : but the apprehensions or 
narrow prejudices of the upper classes — the oli- 
garchy — would, not pennit the seed to be sown. 
Now, as the soil must naturally produce something, 
even of its own accord, it too often gave birth to 
rank weeds ; and this was made a matter of scorn, 
reviling, and reproach. But the real objects of that 
scorn — that reviling — and that reproach, were those 
who obstinately and wickedly neglected to put the 
good soil to the full test of fertilization. Lastly, 
the Earl of Elhngham dn ected attention to the state 
of the curamal laws. These were only calculated 
to produce widely spread demoralization— to propa- 
gate vice— to render crime terribly prolific. A man 
—no matter what his offence might have been — 
should be deemed innocent and untainted again, 
when he had paid the penalty of his misdeed; because 
to brand a human being eternally, was to fly in the 
flace of the Almighty and assert that there should 
be no such thing as forgiveness, and was no such 
thing as repentance. But the nature of punishments 
in this country was so to brand the individual, and so 
to dare the Majesty of Heaven. For the gaols were 
perfect nests of infamy— sinks of iniquity, imprison- 
ment in which necessarily fastened an indelible 
stigma upon the individual. He either came forth 
tainted ; or else it was supposed that he must be so. 
Under these circumstances, he vainly endeavoured 
to obtain employment; and, utterly failing in Ins 
attempt to earn an honest livelihood, he was com- 
pelled perforce to relapse into habits of crime and 
; lawlessness. This fact accounted for an immense 
: amount of the demoralization which the Bishops so 
I much deplored, hut the true causes of which they 
obstinately refused to acknowledge. The criminal 
gaols were moral pest-houses, m which no cures 
were effected, but where the contagious malady be- 
came more virulent. Society should not immw 
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offenders solely for the sj.1v e of punishment — but 
with a view to reformation of character. The noble 
Earl then summed up his arguments by stating that 
he was anxious to see measures adopted for a mtmmum 
rate of wages, to prevent the sudden fluctuation of 
wages, and to compel property to give constant em- 
ployment to labour : — he was desirous that indirect 
taxes upon the necessanes of life should be abolished; 
— he wished the laws and their administration to be 
more equitably proportioned to the relative condi- 
tions of the rich and the poor ; — he insisted upon 
the want of a general system of national education, 
to be intrusted to laymen, and to be totally distinct 
from religious instruction and sectarian tenets ; — 
he desired a complete reformation in the system of 
prison discipline, and explained the paramount 
necessity of founding establishments for the purpose 
of affording work to persons upon leaving criminal 
gaols, as a means of their obtaining an honest live- 
lihood and retrieving their characters prior to seek- 
ing employment for themselves; — and he hoped 
that the franchise would be so extended as to give 
every man who earned his own bread by the sweat 
of his brow, a stake and interest in the country’s 
welfare. The noble Earl wound up w ith an eloquent 
peroration in which he vindicated the industrious 
millions from the aspcisions, misrepresentations, 
and calumnies which it seemed to be the fashion for 
the upper classes to indulge in against them ; and 
be concluded by moving a number of resolutions in 
accordance with the heads of his oration. 

The Earl’s speech was received with very partial 
cheering by the assembled Lords, to whom its tenor 
was most unpalatable: but such was its effect upon 
the auditors in the strangers’ galleries, that, con- 
trary to the established etiquette, it was loudly ap- 
plauded by them. The Lord Chancellor immediately 
called to order ; and in a few minutes a dead silence 
reigned throughout the House. 

The leading Minister present then rose to answer 
the Earl’s oration ; which he did in the usual style 
adopted by official men under such circumstances. 
Entirely blinking all the main arguments, he de- 
claimed loudly In favour of the prosperity of the 
country — dwelt upon the happiness of English cot- 
tagers — lauded the " wisdom of our ancestors ” — 
uttered the invariable cant about our “ glorious in- 
stitutions ” — spoke of Ohui cl) and State as if they 
were Siamese twins whom it would be death to 
sever — and, after calling upon the House to resist 
the Earl of Ellingham’s motion, sate down. 

Several noble Lords and Eight Eeverend Fathers 
m God took part in the discussion ; and at length 
the House divided, when the Earl’s motion was of 
course lost by an overwhelming majority against 
it. Arthur was by no means disappointed : he had 
foreseen this result —but he had made up his mind 
to renew the subject as often as he could, in the full 
hope that a steady perseverance would ultimately be 
ciowned with success. 

The House adjourned — the stranger’s galleries 
were speedily cleared — and the Lords, Spiritual and 
Temporal, rolled home in their carriages, the multi- 
tudes, who still lemained assembled in the vicinity 
of St. Stephen’s, preserving a profound silence, until 
the Earl of Ellingham was observed to issue forth 
by those persons who were nearest to the Lords’ 
entrance. Then arose a shout more loud — more 
near tv even than that which had greeted his arrival 
a tew hours previously : it was the voice of a gene- 


rous and grateful people, expressing the sincerest 
thanks for the efforts which the noble patriot had 
exei ted in their cause. 

CHAPTER C. 

THE EAIiL OF ELLINGHAM AND ESTHER EE 
MEDINA. 

It was about two o’clock in tho afternoon of the 
day following the scene just described, that the Earl 
of Ellingham and Esther Je Medina were walking 
in the gardens attached to Finchley Manor. 

The beautiful Jewess leant upon the arm of that 
fine young nobleman who had suddenly appeared be- 
fore the world in the light of the champion of the 
industiious classes. 

Never had Esther seemed so ravishingly lovely as 
on this occasion:— a rich carnation hue tinged her 
cheeks, beneath the clear, transparent olive of her 
complexion ; and her fine large black eyes mirrored 
tho enthusiasm of her soul, as she listened to her 
companion, who was expatiating upon the wrongs 
and sufferings endured by the sons and daughters 
of toil. 

Her geneious heart beat in entire sympathy with 
his own m this respect. Until the previous evening 
she had known little more of the condition of the 
people than is generally gleaned by young ladies of 
good education from the works which they peruse. 
But tho Earl’s lucid and convincing exposure had 
shed a marvellous light upon her soul : she compre- 
hended how much the industrious millions were 
neglected by the Government — how sorely they 
were oppressed by a selfish, grasping, greedy oli- 
garchy — how noble a task it was which the Earl 
had imposed upon himself. 

His brilliant eloquence — his logical reasoning — 
the tone of deep conviction in which he had spoken 
— the conscientious earnestness of his manner — and 
the honest fervour that animated him when, having 
disposed of the moie argumentative portion of his 
speech, he burst forth in his impassioned peroration, 
— all tins had made a profound impression upon 
Esther de Medina. For hitherto her gentle heart 
| had loved him for all those qualities of person and 
| of mind which usually engender tender feelings m 
! the maiden’s bosom : but now she felt that she 
! could adore him — that she could worship him as a 
hero who had stood forth in honest championship of 
; a cause which it was so glorious to undertake. 

Therefore was it that her cheeks were tinged with 
the carnation glow of youthful enthusiasm : there- 
fore was it that her fine dark eyes flashed with the 
fires of so generous a fervour, as she now dwelt 
upon every word that the nobleman was uttering in 
reiteration of those sentiments which he had so 
boldly enunciated the night before. 

But by degrees the conversation took a different 
and more tender turn; and as they entered an 
avenue of trees verdant with the foliage of an early 
Spring, the nobleman found himself speaking in 
obedience to those feelings of admiration which ho 
experienced towards the beautiful Jewess. 

“ It was not to treat you with a political disquisi-® 
tion, Miss de Medina,” said the Earl, “ that I came 
hither to-day. I had another and very different ob- 
ject m view ; for I am about to ask you to bestow 
upon me a boon which, if accoided, shall ever — ever 
be most highly prized. Esther — dearest Esther/ 
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addfcd tile nobleman, sinking bis voice to a tender 
whisper, and gazing upon her affectionately, “ it is 
this fair hand which I solicit ! ” 

“Oh! my lord/ 5 murmured Esther, casting down 
her swimming eyes, while she felt that her cheeks 
were burning with blushes, “ you have not well con- 
sidered the step which you are now taking. 55 

“I have reflected deeply upon the course which I 
am adopting, 55 answered the nobleman, “ and I am 
convinced that my happiness depends upon youi 
reply. Tell me, Esther deaiest— can you love me? 
Will you accept me as your husband ? 5 

“ Bid I consult only my own heart, my loid/ 5 re- 
plied the beautiful Jewess, her countenance still 
suffused in virgin blushes, and her voice tremulously 
melodious, “ I should not hesitate how to reply — 
oh ! how could I ? But I cannot forget, my lord, 
that I am the daughter of a despised — a persecuted 
— a much maligned race, — that the prejudices of 
your country and your creed are hostile to such an 
alliance as this, the proposal of which has done me 
so much honour. 55 

“ You are well aware, my beloved Esther/ 5 said 
the Earl, “that X have none of those absurd preju- 
dices. The proudest Clmstian who wears a ciown 
might glory in being the son-in-law of such a man 
| as Mr. de Medina , and, even were he otherwise than 
what he is, it wcie a worthy aim of ambition to be- 
come the husband of his daughter Esther. 55 

“ I am well aware, my lord/ 5 resumed Esther, 
“that your heart liat hours every noble and en- 
nobling sentiment— that you are all that is great, 
and liberal, and good. Proud and happy, then, must 
that woman esteem herself who shall be destined to 
bear your name. But not for mo, my lord — not for 
the despised Jewess must that supreme honour be 
reserved. No/ 5 she continued, her voice faltering, 
and her bosom heaving convulsively, — “no, my lord, 
—it may not be 1 55 

“ Esther/ 5 exclaimed the Earl of Ellingham, in 
an impassioned tone, “ tell me — I conjure you — is 
this the only motive which induces you to hesitate? 
Is it simply on account of those absurd prejudices 
which my illiberal fellow-countrymen entertain in 
reference to your race ? is it solely on this account 
that you deny me the boon I demand ? ” 

“ That reason — and another/ 5 murmured thelovely 
Jewess, in a low-hesitating— and tremulous tone. 

“Ah ! that other — I can divine it l’ 5 cried the young 
nobleman. “ You know that I was engaged to Lady 
Hatfield but that engagement exists no longer — 
has ceased to exist for some time I I will not at- 
tempt to persuade you, dearest Esther, that T did 
not love Georgiana; — but I now feel that my passion 
in respect to her was very different from the affec- 
tion which X entertain for you. Georgiana was the 
idol of my imagination — you are the mistress of my 
soul. My attachment to her was wild and passionate 
—to you it is tender and profound. Bazzled by her 
splendid beauty, I was bewildered — captivated — 
held in thraldom : but such a love as that contained 
not those elements which might render it durable. 
Your modest and retiring charms, sweet Esther — 
your amiability — your gentleness — your goodness, 
*41 combine to render my love permanent and im- 
possible to undergo diminution or change. More- 
over, circumstances which 1 need not — cannot ex- 
plain to you, suddenly transpired to alter my senti- 
ments in respect to Lady Hatfield — to make me look 
upon her as a sister, and never more in anv other 


light. But if yon will give me your love, my Esther, 
you shall experience all the happiness which can 
arise from an alliance with one who will make your 
welfare the study of Ins life. Indeed, if you still 
hesitate on the score of those prejudices to which 
we just now alluded, — then — sooner than resign my 
hope of possessing this fan hand of yonr 5 s, I will 
renounce the society in which I have been accus- 
tomed to move — I will dwell with you, when hea- 
ven’s blessing shall have united us, in some charming 
seclusion, where we shall be all in all to each other — 
I will devote myself entirely to you and to that 
task which I have taken upon myself in respect to 
the industrious classes — that fine English people, 
in whom my sympathies are so deeply interested — 55 

“Oh! my loid/ 5 murmured Esther, in a joyous 
though subdued tone, “ how have I merited all the 
proofs of attachment which you now lavish upon 
me ? — how can the obscure Jewess flatter liei self 
that she is worthy of becoming the bride of one of 
England’s mightiest nobles?” 

“Then you do consent to become mine, Esther ?” 
cried the handsome young peer; and, reading her 
answer in hei eloquent eyes, he caught her in his 
arms — he pressed her to his heait — and on her virgin 
lips he imprinted the first kiss which Esther had 
ever received from mortal man save her own father 
A lew minutes elapsed in profound silence, — a 
few minutes, during which the happy pair exchanged 
glances of sincere, and pure, and hallowed love. 

Suddenly the sound of footsteps drawing near fell 
upon their ears : they turned, and beheld Mr. do 
Medina approaching down the avenue of trees. 

Then the Earl of Ellingham, taking Esther’s 
hand, advanced towards the Jew and said in a firm 
and manly tone, “ Mr. de Medina, I am glad that 
you have come hither at this moment, for I have a 
great boon to beg of you— a precious gift to solicit i 5< 
— and he glanced tenderly towards the blushing 
maiden who stood by his side. 

“ I understand you, my dear Arthur/ 5 returned Mr, 
de Medina, smiling. “But I presume that the 
whole business is already settled and ananged be- 
tween you/ 5 he added, looking slily and benignant! y 
at his daughter. 

“Miss de Medina has consented to bestow her 
hand upon me, my dear sir,” answered the noble- 
man ; “and I scaicelv dread a refusal on your part. 55 

“A refusal l 55 ejaculated Mi. de Medina, the teais 
of joy and gratitude starting to his eyes : “ there is 
indeed no danger of that I On whom would I con- 
sent to bestow my jewel, my pride, if not upon you 
— you , my dear Arthur, who are all that an English- 
man ought to be ? Yes — I give you my daughtei ; 
and may God en suie your happiness !” 

The venerable Jew embraced the Earl and Esther; 
and the happiness of those three deserving and ad- 
! mirable persons was complete. 

The Earl of Ellingham passed the remainder of 
that day at Emchlcy Manor ; and it was past eleven 
o’clock in the evening when he alighted from his 
carriage at the door of his own abode. 

On the ensuing morning Clarence Villiers called 
upon the nobleman, by whom he was most cour- 
teously received ; and the Earl proceeded to explain 
to him the nature of the business which had induced 
him to request the favour of that intei view. 

“ Mr. Villiers,” said Arthur, “it will be sufficient 
for me to inform you that I had reasons for experi- 
encing a mord than common interest in benalf of 
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Thomas Ralnford, with whom you were somewhat 
intimately acquainted. "What those precise reasons 
were, you, as a gentleman, will not enquire : but I 
believe that you have m your possession a particular 
letter, which Thomas Rainford entrusted to you; 
and circumstances now render it necessary that 
this document should pass flora )Oui hands into 
mine.” 

“ The high character of your lordship commands 
immediate compliance on my pait,” said Villieis, 
producing the letter from his pocket-book and 
tendering it to the Earl. 

“ I thank you for this pi oof of confidence, Mr. 
Yilhers,” observed the nobleman : u but to set your 
mind completely at rest, I can show you a wutten 
authorization, signed by Thomas Ramiord, to enable 
me to receive the paper from you.” 

“It is not at all necessary, my lord,” answeied 
Clarence, rising to take his departure. 

“ One moment,” said the Earl, much struck by 
the fiank, candid, and gentlemanly demeanour ot 
Villieis : “ any one who felt an inteiest m Thomas 
Ramford — especially one in whom he reposed suffi- 
cient confidence to entrust with that lettei — has a 
claim on my friendship. I should therefore he de- 
lighted to serve you, Mr. Villiers; and let this as- 
suiauce tend to convince you that I am animated 
by no idle cunosity in enqumng relative to your 
position in life. I believe you hold a situation in 
{Somerset House ? ” 

Yilliers answeied in an affirmative. 

“ And the salary you at present leccive is only 
ninety or a bundled pounds a-year 9 ” continued the 
Earl. “ You see that Thomas Rainford made me 
acquainted with your circumstances, and that I 
ha\e not forgotten them. Indeed, ho requested me 
to exert myself m youi behalf ; and I am anxious to 
fulfil his desire. 1 called at your lodgings in Bridge 
Street, and learnt that you had been veiy recently 
married. Now, ninety or a hundred pounds a-year,” 
continued the Eai 1, with a smile, “ are little enough 
to enable you to support your changed condition in 
comfort; and the state of political parties forbids 
me to ask any favours of the men in power. I will 
make you a proposal, which you may take time to re- 
flect upon. I require a private secretary: andthatpost 
I offer to you. The emoluments are four hundred 
a-year, and a house xent-fiee. The dwelling is a 
beautiful cottage belonging to me, and situate at 
Brompton. Moreover, I will give ) 0 u three hundred 
guineas for your outfit and furniture.” 

Clarence Yilliers was astonished— nay, perfectly 
astounded by the liberality of this offer ; and, unable 
to utter a word, he gazed upon the Earl with eyes 
expressive of the most sinceie gratitude, mingled 
with admiration at his generous behaviour. 

“ I know,” resumed the Earl, “ that a govern- 
ment situation is a certainty, and that you have every 
chance of rising in your present sphere : think not, 
therefore, that I now offer you a precarious employ- 
ment. No— whether I continue in that activity of 
political existence on which I have just enteied — or 
whether I be compelled by circumstances to le- 
nounce it,— you shall be duly cared for.” 

“ My lord, I accept your generous proposal,” 
exclaimed Clarence, at length recovering the power 
of speech ; “ and I shall exert myself unweariedly 
to deserve your lordship’s good opinion of me.” 

“ The bargain is therefore concluded,” said the 
nobleman. “ I will gi\c you a no e to my solicitor, 


who will immediately put you in possession of the 
lease of the house at Brompton.” 

The Earl seated himself at a writing-table, and 
permed the letter to his professional agent* he also 
wrote a cheque on his bankers for three hundred 
guineas ; and the two documents lie handed to 
Clarence Villieis, who took his leave of the kind- 
I hearted nobleman, Ins soul overflowing with emotions 
of gratitude and admiration. 

IIow joyous — oh ! liow joyous a thing it is to 
carry glad tidings to the beloved of one’s bosom,— 
to hasten home to a fond, confiding, adoiing wife, 
and be able to exclaim to liei, “ The smiles with 
which thou greatest me, dearest, will not be chased 
away from thy sweet lips by the news which I have 
m store for thee ! For God is good to us, my 
angel — and happiness, pi ospenty, and buoyant hopes 
i are our’s! From compaiative poverty we aie 
Suddenly ele\atcd to the possession ot affluence; 

I and we enjoy the protection of one who will never 
desert us, so long as we puisue the paths of iccti- 
tude and honour ! ” 

Oh ! to be enabled to say this to a loved and loving 
cieaturc, is happiness ineffable; and that felicity 
was now experienced by Clarenco Villieis, and 
shai ed by lus charming wife. 

Wealth m the hands of such a man as the Earl of 
Ellingham was like anodynes in the professional 
knowledge of the physician who attends the poor 
giatuitousiy the power to do good is the choicest 
of the nnbought luxuries of life, and far more deli- 
cious than all the blandishments that gold can pro- 
cure. 

From the midst of a selfish and bloated aristocracy, 
how r lesplendently did the Eail of Ellingham stand 
foi th as a glonous example of generosity, manliness, 
and moial worth ! He was the true type of a ster- 
ling English gentleman — an Englishman of educa- 
tion, enlightened soul, and liberal sentiments , — not 
one of those narrow-minded beings, who believe that 
birth and wealth ai e the only aristocracy, and wffioso 
ideas are limited as the confines of the land to which 
they belong. Your prejudiced Englishman is a 
most contemptible character : — borrowing so much 
as he does from foreign nations— even to the very 
fashion of his coat and hat, or his wife’s gown — he 
boasts mins absurd and pompous pride, that England 
is all and every thing in itself. Britain is indeed a 
wonderful country; but Britain is not the whole 
world, after all. In all that is useful as far as the 
solid comforts of life are concerned, she stands at 
the head of civilisation; but she cannot compete 
with France m the refinements and elegancies of 
existence, nor m the progress of purely democratic 
principles. If Great Butain be awondeiful country, 
the French are a wonderful — aye, and a mighty and 
noble nation, likewise; and in France atfleast the 
principles of equality are w'ell understood, and the 
battering ram of owo Revolutions has knocked down 
hereditary peerage— class distinctions— religious in- 
tolerance — and that vile prestige which makes nar- 
row-minded Englishmen quote the “wisdom of 
their ancestors ” as a reason for peipetuating the 
most monstrous abuses ! 

But let us return to the Bail of Ellingham, who, 
having terminated his interview with Clarence Yil- 
liers, repaired to the dwelling of Lady Hatfield. 

Georgiana was at home, and AitLur was imme. 
diateiy admitted to the drawmg-i oom where she 
was ^ated. 
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lie had not now the same feelings of pleasure 
which had lately animated him, when entering the 
presence of one whom he had sought to love as a 
sister : the scene at Carlton House haunted him like 
an evil dream ; — and as he contemplated the calm 
and tranquil demeanour of Georgiana, lie felt 
grieved at the idea that beneath this composure 
must necessarily reign the excitement oxpeiienced 
by a woman who had resolved on becoming the 
King's mistress. 

Nevertheless, in pursuance of the resolutions al- 
ready established m his mind, he conquered — or 
rather, concealed his sentiments; and, though a bad 
hand at any thing resembling duplicity of conduct, 
he managed to greet her without exhibiting any 
thing peculiar in his manner. 

“ 1 have two important communications to make 
to you, Georgiana,” he said, as he seated himself 
opposite to her. “ The first relates to a delicate 
subject, which wo will dispose of as soon as possible. 
In a woid, I have this morning seen Mr. Vilhcrs; 
and he has given me tins paper.” 

Lady Hatfield eagei ly received the document from 
the hands of the nobleman, and ian her eyes rapidly 
over it. Her countenance glow deadly pale, and 
fears Lidded down her cheeks, as she murmuied 
in a tone of subdued anguish, “ My God ! they were 
in want — they were ;staiviiig— that woman and my 
child — and I ” 

Then, stopping suddenly short, she threw herself 
back upon the sofa, covered her face with her hands, 
and no longer sought to repiess the outpouiings of 
her gi ief. 

The Earl interrupted her not: he understood the 
nature of those emotions which constituted a sub- 
ject of self-reproach on the part of the unhappy 
lady, who was so deeply to be commiserated; and 
bethought withm himself, “ She possesses a kmd 
—a feeling heart i ” 

At length Georgiana broke the long silence which 
prevailed. 

“Yes — there can be no doubt?” she exclaimed: 

“ that boy is my child — and he is now with his 
father 1 May heaven bless him ’ ” 

“ Rest assured that he is with one who will treat 
him kindly, although some weeks must elapse eie 
hr, can learn who the boy really is,” observed the 
Bail of Ellingham. “And now for the second 
communication which I have to make to you, 
Georgiana,” continued the nobleman, desirous to 
change the topic as speedily as possible. “ I have 
taken your advice — I have followed your coun- 
sel ” 

“And Esther de Medina is to become the Coun- 
tess of Ellingham ?” said Lady Hatfield, in a low 
and mournful tone of voice. 

“ Esther’ has consented to be mine,” added the 
Earl; “and her father has expressed his joy and 
delight at the contemplated alliance.” 

For a few moments Georgiana turned aside her 
head, and appeared to struggle violently and pain- 
fully with the emotions winch filled her bosom. 

u Arthur,” she said at last, evidently scaiceiy able 
to stem the flood of hex agitated feelings, “ I am 
happy to learn these tidings. You will be blessed 
in the possession of one who has been represented 
to me in such an amiable — such an estimable light. 

I congratulate you — and her likewise. You deserve 
all the felicity which this world can give ; and she 
vtlWD fota«4*vu to be— ycrar bride,” added Georgiana g 


tremulously, “ must feel proud of you. Yes, Arthur 
— your high character — your talents — your generous 
disposition — your noble nature ” 

She could say no more : in summing up all his 
good qualities, she seemed to be reminded how 
much she had lost — and she burst into tears. 

Arthur was painfully affected : he had not ex- 
pected such a scene as this ! 

Was it possible that a w Oman who, either yield- 
ing to the ciavings of a voluptuous disposition or 
dazzled by an ignoble and false ambition, had con- 
sented to become the mistress of a King, — was it 
possible that such a woman could manifest so much 
true and profound feeling on learning that he whom 
she had once loved was about to wed another, she 
herself having counselled the alliance? Was it 
possible that he was still so dear to her, and that 
her own genei'ous nature had suggested that union 
through a conscientious belief that it would result 
in his happiness, though she heiself sacrificed all 
her tendeicst feelings m urging him to adopt a 
course which must necessarily interfere even with 
the friendship which had com outionally succeeded 
their love? He had indeed, in the fiist instance, 
fancied that the advice which Georgiana had given 
him aiose fiom the best and kindest motives , but 
the scene at Carlton House had made him mis- 
trustful of her. Now, then, all his good opinion 
of her revived m its pristine strength and yet he 
was bewildered when lie thought that one, who 
was susceptible of such noble conduct, could have 
become so suddenly depraved as to consent in a 
single hour to resign all the purity of her soul in 
homage to the advances of a royal voluptuary. 

But Georgiana understood not what w r as passing 
in his mind ; and she supposed, by his embarrassed 
manner and air of profound thought, that he felt 
only for her in regard to the position in wfiiich they 
had been formerly placed. 

“Let no thought for me mar your happiness, 
Arthur — dear Arthur,” she said, in a voice of 
solemn mournfnlness. “Believe me, I have youi 
welfare sincerely — deeply at heart — far more than 
pei haps you imagine,” she added, with strange yet 
unaccountable emphasis. “At the same time, I 
am but a poor wreak woman, and cannot altogether 
restiain my feelings. I icjoice that you are about 
to form an alliance with an amiable and beautiful 
young lady, who is so well deserving of your love : 
at the same time, ray memoir — oh ! too faithful 
mcmoiy— canies me back to those days — indeed, 
to only a few months ago, when my hopes were 
exalted and my prospects of happiness bright in- 
deed. However,” she added hastily, “let me not 
dwell upon that topic— and pardon my momentary 
weakness, Arthur. May God bless you 1” 

With these words, Lady Hatfield hurried from 
the loom; and the Earl of Ellingham took his de- 
paiture, grieved and bewildered by all that had just 
Occui red. 

“ If Georgiana be really serious in resigning her- 
self to King George the Fourth,” thought Arthur, 
as he returned m his carnage to Pall Mall, “she 
sacrifices the purity of the most generous— the ten- 
derest — the noblest heart with w Inch woman ever 
was endowed, — save and excepting my own w'ell- 
beloved Esther!” 
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CHAPTER CT. 

THE BLACKAMOOR S STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening of the 
Same day on which the above-recorded interview 
took place between theEail of Ellingham and Lady 
Hatfield, that the Blackamoor, clad in a very plain 
—almost a mean attire, sauntered along Pall Mall 
West, and stopped for a few moments in front of 
the nobleman’s bouse. 

He gazed wistfully at the windows— murmured 
somethmgto himself — uttered a sigh— and passed on. 

His appearance attracted the notice of two gen- 
tlemen who were walking arm in-arm in the same 
direction ; and, as they examined him more closely 
by the light of an adjacent lamp, one said to the 
other, “ Since his Majesty has taken it into his head 
to have a black servant, I really think that the very 
man to suit the purpose is now before us. Pie is a 
well-made, good-lookmg fellow.” 

“My dear Wairen,” said the gentleman thus ad- 
dressed, “you are positively absurd with your no- 
tions that you have only to ask in a King’s name in 
order to have. How do you know that this man 
wants a situation ?” 

“ He looks as if he did, Ilarral,” replied Sir Phil- 
lip Wairen. “ See — he lounges along as if he had 
no fixe.d object in view — his clothes do not appear 
to be any of the best— and his whole demeanour 
gives me the idea of a lacquey out of place.” 

“My dear friend,” whispered Sir Randolph Ilar- 
ral— ■ who, like his companion, was one of the King's 
tourtieis, are 1 evilly v^ong. That man is 

something far superior to what yoz. conceive him to 
Oe : there is even an air of subdued genifhfv about 
him ” 

“Pooh! pooh! Ilanal,” interrupted Sir Phillip 
Warren: “ you do not understand these matters so 
■well as I do. At all events there is no harm m 
questioning that fellow — for I should rejoice to be 
able to fulfil to-night a whim which our royal mas- 
ter only expressed this afternoon when he saw the 
French Ambassador’s splendid black chasseur .” 

“Well, as you please, Warren,” observed Sir 
Randolph Harral : “ but as I do not wish to get 
myself knocked down for insulting a person of a 
superior class to what you imagine, I shall leave 
you to pursue the adventure alone.” 

This conversation had been earned on so close to 
the Blackamoor, that, although the two courtiers 
had spoken in a very low voice, and had not of 
course intended that then remarks should be over- 
heard, yet scarcely a word had escaped his ears. 
Affecting, however, ail the time to continue his ( 
lounging, listless walk, he took no apparent notice 
of the gentlemen behind him, and even pretended to 
start with surprise when Sir Phillip Warren — Sir ! 
Randolph Harral having re-entered Carlton House 
-tapped him on the shoulder. 

“ My good man,” said the courtier, m a patronis- 
ing fashion, “I wish to have a few moments’ con- 
versation with you.” 

“ Certainly, sir, ’’exclaimed the Blackamoor, touch- 
*ng his hat just like a lacquey, and assuming the 
tone and manner of one. 

“ I thought so — I knew I was right ? ” exclaimed 
Sir Phillip, rubbing his hands in proof of his satis- 
faction ; then, attentively scanning the Black from 
head to foot, by the aid of tne lamp at the door of a 
neighbour in a' mansion, he said in a less excited tone, 
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“ I suspect you, my good fellow, to be a person ui 
search of employment ” 

“ Yes — sir,” interrupted the Blackamoor, now en- 
joying the farce that he was playing; “I should 
veiy much lilco to obtain a good situation, and can 
obtain a first-rate character from my late master.” 

“The very thing!” cued Sir Phillip Wairen, 
hugely delighted at the opportunity of crowing over 
his fiicnd Sir Randolph Harral • then, once more 
addressing himself to the Mack, he said, “Now 
what should you think if I proposed to you to enter 
the household of his most gracious Majesty? ” 

“ I should be afiaid that the offer was too good to 
be realized, sir,” was the answer, delivered in a tone 
of deep respect; although the Blackamoor was 
laughing in his sleeve the whole time. 

“ It all depends upon me, my good fellow,” said 
Sn Phillip* “ and if J am satisfied with you, the 
matter is settled immediately. But we cannot con- 
tinue to talk in the open street • so follow me to 
my own apartments in the palace.” 

Thus speaking, the courtier led the way to Carl- 
ton House, the Blackamoor following at a respectttd 
distance, and saying to himself, “What object k 
propose to myself in embracing this adventure, I 
know not. It, however, tickles my fancy, and I will 
go on with it. Besides, having an hour to spare, I 
may as well divert myself in this way as any other.” 

Accotdingly, he followed Sir Phillip Warren into 
the royal dwelling; and in strict silence did they 
proceed, until they reached an ante-ioom leading to 
a suite of apaitments which were occupied by tlie 
old courtier. In that ante-room they stopped ; for 
Sir Phillip was immediately accosted by his valet, 
who, starting from a seat m which he had been 
dozing, said, “If you please, sh, his Majesty has 
sent twice, during the last half-hour, to desire your 
presence.” 

“Very good, Gregory,” exclaimed Sir Phillip : “ I 
| will attend to the royal command this moment ; and 
! do you take the present of liot-house fruit at once to 
: my sister, Lady Maltoun. Her ladyship requires it 
for her grand supper to-night. Tell her that 1 am 
enabled to send it through the goodness of my royal 
mastei.” 

“ Yes, sir,” an&wei M the valet, and instantly took 
Ins departure. 

“My good fellow,” said Sir Phillip Warren, turn- 
ing towaids the Blackamoor, “ you perceive that it is 
impossible for me to speak to you at present. You 
must sit down and wait patiently until my return. 
I shall not be very long away, but, in any case, wait !” 

Sir Plnllip Warren, having issued these injunc- 
tions, hastened into the inner apartments to amend 
his toilette after his evening’s stroll; and in a short 
time he came forth again, with knee-breeches and 
silk stockings, all ready to attend upon the king. 
In passing through the ante-chamber he repeated 
his command that the Black should await his return ; 
and the latter piomised to obey. 

When left alone, this individual seated himself, 
and gave way to his reflections, forgetting for a 
time where he was. At length he started up, looked 
at his watch, and found that upwards of hali-an- 
hour had elapsed since the old courtier haa left 
him. Pie was already wearied of waitiug; but a 
natuial love of adventure and of the excitement of 
novelty induced him to remain a little longer to see 
the issue of the affair which had led lnm thither 
He accordingly whiled away another half hour with 
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a newspapei winch lay on the table ; and, that in- 
terval having passed, he began to think of taking his 
departure without fai ther delay. 

Issuing from the ante-room, he proceeded along 
a well-lighted corridor, from the extremity of which 
oranched off two smaller passages, one to the right, 
and the other to the 1-eft. The Blackamoor was 
now at a loss which path to pursue , foi he could 
not, for the life of him, remember by which passage 
the old courtier had led him on his arrival an hour 
previously. 

He was not, however, a man at all capable of hesitat- 
ing to explore even a royal palace, in order to find a 
mode of egress, when it did not suit him to wait for 
the return of his guide : and taking the passage to 
the right, he hastened on until he reached a pair of 
colossal folding doors. Pmfoctly recollecting to 
have passi d through those doors on his amval — or 
at all events through folding-doors exactly like 
them — he pushed them open, and entered alaige 
ante-ioom, well lighted, and containing fom marble 
statues as large as life. 

“Now,” thought the Blackamoor, “I am mis- 
taken ; for I do not remember to have seen those 
statues as I followed tho old gentleman into the 
palace just now. And yet I might have passed 
through tins room without noticing them. At all 
events, I well recollect those largo and splendid 
foldin g-d ot us ; and so I must be right.” 

It happened, however, that he was altogether 
wrong in the path which he had pursued m order 
to find an egress from the palace ; and ho was de- 
ceived by the fact that at each end of the long 
passage, from the middle of which the corridor , 
branched off, there were foldmg-doors of an uniform 
shape, size, and appearance. But, conceiving him- 
self to be in the right road, he crossed the ante- 
room, and, pushing open a door at the farther extre- 
mity, found himself ma magnificent apartment, the 
furniture of which was of the French fashion of 
KingLouis the Fifteenth's time. The hangings and 
drapery were of crimson velvet, of which material 
the cushions of the chans and the sofas were also 
made. Several fine pictuies, by old masters, and 
vast mirrors with elaborately decorated frames, 
graced the walls; and the whole was displayed by 
a rich, subdued, golden lustre, diffused throughout 
the room by lamps, the globes of which were of very 
thick ground glass. It was a mellow light, suffi- 
cient, yet without glare — misty, without being posi- 
tively dim — and calculated to produce a lulling sen- 
sation of voluptuous indolence, rather than to dazzle 
the eyes with a wakeful brilliancy. In fact, there 
was altogether something ineffably luxurious in the 
general appearance of this apartment, which was 
magnificent without being spacious, and the per- 
fumed atmosphere of which stole like a delicious j 
languor on the senses. 

The Blackamoor forgot for a few moments that 
he was an intruder — or, if he remembered the fact, 
he was indifferent to it: and, though the instant he j 
entered this apartment he saw that he had indeed j 
taken a wrong path, yet he could not help advancing j 
farther into it to admire its sumptuous elegance and j 
fine pictures. He was thus gratifying his curiosity, 
When he heard voices in the ante-roora through 
which he had just passed ; and, obeying a natural 
Impulse, he slipped behind the rich velvet curtains 
drawn oyer the immense window, near which he 
happened to be standing at tike moment. 


The door opened, and two poisons entered tho 
apartment. 

“ I will await her heie, Warren,” said one, in a 
commanding and ti mm pliant tone: “and see that 
during our intei view, we are secured against inter- 
ruption of any kind.” 

“ Your Majesty shall be obeyed,” answered Sir 
Phillip. *• Have you any farther orders, sire 5 ” 

“ Hone, my faithful friend,” returned the King. 
“ Stay — have I the document ? ” 

“ I gave it to your Majesty ere now, after having 
myself fetched it from the Home Office,” said the 
courtier. 

“ True ' I have it safe,” said George the Fourth. 
“ And now hasten to receive the fair one, Warren ; 
it is past ten o’clock, and I am impatient to behold 
her charming countenance again.” 

Sir Phillip departed ; and the King, throwing 
himself upon one of the voluptuous ottomans, ex- 
claimed aloud, How for a new pleasure I I know 
not how it was, but I never before took so sudden 
and ardent a fancy for any woman, as for this Geor- 
gian a Hatfield. There is something truly bewitch- 
ing— ineffably captivating in her sweet countenance; 
and the calm lepose which characterises the general 
expression of that face, has for me an influence pro- 
foundly voluptuous. Then her bust — oh ! her bust — 
that is charming indeed,- — so full — so richly pro- 
portioned — and yet evidently so firm 1 She has never 
been married, and Warren says that her reputa- 
tion is untarnished. It will be a luxury of paradise 
to revel in her virgin charms. And yet, somehow 
or other, the joys of love are not generally unknown 
to ladies in the fashionable world who have reached 
the age of four or five and twenty. Ho matter l be 
she virgin or not, she is an adorable woman ; and 1 
am madly impatient for her coming.” 

Tlie King rose from the ottoman, and walked 
slowly across the apartment, stopping opposite a 
mirror in which he surveyed himself. His admir- 
ably fashioned wig was entirely to his taste : there 
was not a curl nor a wave which he could have 
wished otherwise than it was. IIis false teeth wei e 
white, fixed fiimly m his mouth, and had a perfectly 
natuial appeal ance. The tie of his cravat — bor- 
rowed from the fashion set by his once all-powerful 
favourite, Beau Biummell — was unexceptionable. 
The white waistcoat bad not a crease, so perfectly 
did it fit the portly form of the royal voluptuary. 
The above-mentioned Beau Brummeli could not, 
even in his ire against the King, have found the 
shadow of an excuse for a cavil against the black 
dress-coat, so artistically was it made. Ho tailor 
m the famous city of Paris could have achieved a 
greater triumph in respect to the pantaloons : and 

as for the polished dress-boots O immortal 

Ho by ! 

Well satisfied with the result of his survey, 
George the Fourth returned to the ottoman, and 
relapsed into a train of voluptuous imagings with 
respect to Lady Hatfield. This current of thought; 
whereby, in bis emasculated old age, he endeavoured 
to invigorate his physical powers through the me- 
dium of an excited and heated imagination, led him 
to reflect upon all the beauteous women — and their 
name was Legion— who had ever surrendered them- 
selves to his embraces ;*and his ideas naturally wan- 
dered to the enjoyments, luxuries, and pleasure* 
which his exalted rank and immense resources 
enabled him to procure. Then he chuckled with 




triumphant delight at the egiegious folly of the great 
and powerful English people tolerating a King at all. 
But he likewise knew that his own conduct and ex- 
ample had done more harm to the cause of monarchy 
than all the republic pamphlets of demociatic dis* 
quisitions ever published- He was well aware that, 
without intending to be so, he was the most effec- 
tual means of opening the eyes of the civilized 
world to the insanity and madness of maintain- 
ing monarchical institutions • and though he fore- 
saw that the industrious millions of this realm must 
inevitably, sooner or later, overthrow monarchy 
and establish a pure democracy, yet he consoled 
himself, in his revolting selfishness, with the con- 
viction that “ the throne would last during his time, 
at all events.” 

It was about half-past ten, when the door opened ; 
and the Blackamoor, peeping from behind the cur- 
tains, beheld a lady, closely veiled, enter the room, 
the door immediately closing behind her 

“Adorable Georgiana!” exclaimed the King, 
hastening forward to leceive her, and then con- 
ducting her to a seat : “ I am rejoiced that you have 
thus yielded to my wishes — that you have come to 
me this evening.” 

“But wherefore, sire, did you insist upon this 
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| visit V” asked Lady Hatfield, m a low and tremu- 
lous tone. “ Our compact stipulated that I was 
j first to receive a certain document, as a proof of 
your Majesty’s sincerity — - 11 

“ Dearest Gooigiana, raise that odious veil — lay 
aside that invidious bonnet, which conceals your 
charming countenance exclaimed the monarc 
in an impassioned voice. 

“ Oh f sire, I have taken a step at which I trem- 
ble,” said Lady Hatfield, rai&mg her veil, but retain- 
ing her bonnet. “ On my way through the coni- 
dors, guided by Sir Phillip Warren, I met two or 
thiee of your Majesty’s retainers ; and if they recog- 
nised me — m spite of the thick veil ” 

“Fear not on that account,” inteirupted the 
Kmg. “ I admit our compact was as you just now 
stated it to he, and that the paper should have been 
forwarded to you. But I was so anxious to see you 
soon again, that I could not resist the temptation 
of that idea which suggested to me how much better 
it would be to solicit you to come hither this even- 
ing and receive from my hands the document which 
you so much desire. Here it is, beloved Geoigiana 
—signed by myself, and countersigned by the Se- 
cretary of State.” 

The King pi osented the paper toLady Hatfield who 
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received it with joy flashing from her eyes : and she 
immediately secured it about her person. 

“ My curiosity prompts me to ask an explanation 
of the extiaordmary contents of that document,” said 
themonarch ; u but on the otherhad delicacy forbids,” 

“ And I thank you for this delicacy, sire,” ex- 
claimed Lady Hatfield, with earnest sincerity. 41 It 
were a long tale to tell — and an useless one ” 

“ Yes — useless indeed, when we have a far more 
interesting topic for our discourse,” mtciruptcd 
George the Fourth, throwing one of 3 ns aims round 
the lady’s neck. 

“ She !” cried Georgian a, in a reproachful tone, as 
she hastily withdiow herself fiom that half-embiace 
and retreated to the fuither end of the ottoman. 

“Oh! wherefore play the coy a^nd the cruel?” 
exclaimed the lung. “ Have I not given you a sig- 
nal pi oof of my attachment, by affixing my signa- 
ture to a paper the contents of which I scaicely un- 
derstand, and by 01 dering the Minister to legalize 
it with his name ? And think 3 on. sweet lady that 
it was an easy task to induce that responsible func- 
tionary to obey mo m this inspect ? But i menaced 
and coaxed by turns; and all this for your sake ! Do 
I not, therefore, deserve the icwaid of yom smiles 
— the lecompcnso of your cai esses 

“ I recognise all that is generous in the conduct 
of your Majesty towards mo m inspect to this docu- 
ment,” said Lady Ilatflcld : “ but weie I to succumb 
to you now sue, 1 should loathe myself — I should 
become degraded m my own estimation— I should 
feel that I had been purchased by a bribe ! No, 
sire: I cannot renounce every consideration of 
purity — every sentiment of propriety, in a single 
moment ” 

u What further proof do you requite of my attach- 
ment V” demanded the King, in a tone of vexation 
which he could not altogether subdue. 

44 No other proof, save your forbearance on this 
occasion,” answered Georgiann. u Item ember, sire, 
what I told you the other night ; I am not a woman 
of impure imagination — no — nor of depraved cha- 
racter ; and I cannot consent to become your mistress, 
withon t a mental effoi t on my pai t — w ithoul wooing 
on jour’s. In yielding myself to yoiu Majesty, it 
will be as a wife who is foiced to dispense with the 
ceremony which alone can make her one m reality ; 
and if your Majesty deem me woith the winning, let 
me he won by means of those delicate attentions 
which would be shown in honouiable courtship.” 

“Perdition!” ejaculated the King, who was as 
much unaccustomed to hear such language as he was 
to sue at the feet of beauty; “how long will you 
keep me in this suspense, fair lady ? — how long must 
I endure the tortures of deferred hope ? Consider — I 
love you madly : you are so beautiful-— so sweetly 
beautiful ! Oh! to press you in my arms ” 

“Pardon me, sire, for daring to interrupt you/’ 
said Georgia, na ; 44 but if there be nothing save 
the impulse of the senses in this liaison of ours, 
your Majesty wall soon become -wearied of me — 
and I shrink in horror from the idea of becoming 
the cast-off mistress of even royalty itself. Let 
me seek to engage your affections, as you must 
endeavour to enchain mine ; so that our connexion 
may be based upon the sentiments and feelings 
of the heart.*’ 

“ Dut I already love you sincerely— devotedly, 
cruel Georgiana !” cried tho King, ’ his eyes 
greedily running over the outlines of ihe exqtri- 
8 Wy proportioned form of the lady, and the rapid 
purvey exciting his desire almost beyond endur- 


“Not with a love calculated to be peimanout,” 
said Georgiann, quietly; “ and unless I become the 
object of such an affection, never-never shall I so 
far forget myself ” 

“ This is ciuel — this is maddening!” exclaimed 
the King , and he extended his arms towards Lady 
Hatfield. 

“Sire, do not tieat me with outrage,” she said, 
rising from the ottoman and speaking m a dignified 
manner. “If your Majesty supposed that your 
Soveieign lank would so fai dazzle my imagination 
as to make me throw myself into your arms at tlio 
very ill st woids of encouiagement that fell fiom 
your lips, your Majesty has sadly misunderstood 
the chaiacter of Geoigiana Hatfield.” 

“Be not angry with me, adoiable creaxuie!” ex- 
claimed the King : 44 1 love you too much to nsk tho 
chance of losing you by any misconduct on my paife. 
Name, theiefoie, your own terms. Oi rather, let 
me ask whether, you will consent to visit mo eveiy 
evening f 01 anhoui, and allow us an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with each other 

“Now yo ur Majesty speaks in a manner calcu- 
lated to win my esteem,” obscived Lady Hatfield, 
avoiding a dnect leply to the question put 
to hei , “ and when tho esteem of a woman is once 
secured ” 

“I understand you,” lnteriupted George tho 
Fourth, hastily : “ her love speedily follows. Bo it 
as you say, sweet lady,” he continued in a slower 
tone ; “ and let i*s secure each bthei’s affections. 
You shall find me docile and obedient to your will — 
and this is much for me to promise. But let me hope 
that the period of probation will not be long — that 
the hour of recompense is not far distant ” 

“ Ilush, she!” exclaimed Georg tana, in a reproach- 
ful voice; “ this is the language of sense — whereas 
you must secure my affections by the language of 
sentiment. If you treat mo as a woman who is to 
be purchased as your mistress, let our connexion 
cease this moment : but if you will woo me as a 
wife should be won — although I am well aware that 
youi Majesty’s -wife I can nevei be ” 

“ Would that I could marry you this moment !” 
cried the King, fixing liis eyes upon her beauteous 
| countenance; “foryouaie lavislnngly lovely! I 
‘would give a year of my life to obtain all I crave 
this night. Oh ! Georgiana, be not so coy and ciuel 
with me— for you madden me — my veins seem xo 
run with molten lead. Bo mine at once— and ren- 
der my happiness complete. Behold that small low 
door in yonder corner ; it opens into a room which 
may serve as our nuptial chamber. Come, then, 
dearest Geoi giana— let me lead you thithei — not 
cold, hesitating, and resisting, but warm and impas- 
sioned, and prepaied to revel in the delights of love ! 
Our privacy will be complete : no intruder need wo 
fear; and the world will never know that yon 
have become mine.” 

44 Sire, this language on your part— in spite of 
all the arguments and remonstrances which I 
have used,” exclaimed Lady Hatfield, 44 is un- 
worthy of a great King and a polished gentleman.” 

44 The madness of love knows nothing of regal 
rank nor the shackles of etiquette,” said tho 
monarch, speaking 111 a tone of great excitement ; 
44 and, m spite of ihe promises which I just now 
so rashly made, I cannot endure delay. No- 
sweet lady— you must be mine at once and he 
wound his arms around Georgiana’s form, and 
the fury of Jus desires animating him with a 
strength against which she could not long have 
resisted. * 
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But at that moment succour was at hand. 

Forth from his place of concealment sprang the 
Blackamoor; and an ejaculation of suipnse and rage 
burst from iko lips o! the King, while a cry of joy 
emanated from those of Lady Hatfield. 

“ Who aie you ? and what signifies this intru- 
sion ?” demanded Geoige the Fourth, instantly re- 
leasing Ins intended victim at this sudden apparition. 

But, without answering the monaich, the Blacka- 
mooi hastily led the half fainting Lady Hatfield to the 
doox — opened it to allow her to pass out of the room — 
and, closing it behind her, placed Ins back against 
it, — the whole bong effected with such speed, that 
Geoigiana had disappeared befoie the King could ic- 
coTcr from the astonishment into which tlio very 
first stop of the bold proceeding had thiown him. 

11 Villainous negro!” cried the dissapointed mo- 
naich, at length, lecovering the power of speech: 
“ do you know who I am, that you have thus daied 
to outrage me ?” 

“ I know full well who you aie, sire — and I am 
grieved to the very soul at the idea of being compelled 
to acknowledge you as my King,” returned the Black, 
in a calm — collected— and somewhat mournful tone. 

“ This insolence to me !” ejaculated George the 
Fourth, becoming purple with rage. “ Make way, 
small, for me to pass hence !” 

“ Not until I have allowed Lady Hatfield sufficient 
time to escape from this house winch the country has 
given as a palace for your Majesty, but which seems 
to bo used for purposes too vile to contemplate with- 
out honor,” w r as the firm leply. 

The King fell back a few paces is speechless as- 
tonishment. Never befoie had ho been thus beaided : 
— but in that momentary interval of silence, a crowd 
of recollections rushed to his mind, warning him that 
the individual who thus seemed to defy his rank and 
power, had been piesent during the whole of the 
interview with Lady Hatfield, — and that this indi- 
vidual had learnt how the Itoyal and Ministenal 
signatures had been given as a means of propitiating 
a coy beauty, without any reference to the interests 
of the State : — when the King remembered all this, 
he was alarmed at the sorfous manner in which ho 
suddenly found himself compromised. For that 
Blackamoor could make 1 evelations of a nature to 
arouse against him the indignation of the whole 
kingdom; and, reckless as George the Fourth was 
of public opinion, he trembled at the idea of exciting 
public resentment. 

Thus did a few moments of reflection show him 
the precipice on which he stood, and carry to Ins 
mmd a conviction of the necessity of making teims 
with the sable sti anger, who had obtained such a 
dangerous power over him. But the mere thought 
of such a compromise was sorely repugnant to the 
haughty spirit of George the Fourth : and yet there 
was no alternative ! He accordingly addressed him- 
self with the best grace he could assume, to the task 
of conciliation. 

“ My good sir,” he said, approaching the Black, 
u I seek not to deal liaishly with you : and yet you 
owe me an explanation of the motives which induced 
you to penetrate into the palace, and the means by 
which you gained access to my pnvate apartments.” 

U 1 feel bound to answer your Maj'esty with 
candour and frankness, in older to clear myself from 
any injurious suspicion which my concealment in 
this room might naturally engender,” was the reply. 
“The explanation, sire, is briefly given : — I was ac- 
costed by an elderly gentleman in Pall Mall, and 
asked if I required a situation. In truth I do not; 


but it being intimated to me that the pi offered place 
was iu the royal household, curiosity prompted me 
to follow tlio gentleman into the palace. He left 
me alone in his ante-room for upwards of an hour ; 
and, growing weary of waiting, I sought a means of 
egress. But, losing my way, I found my self at length 
in this room ; and almost immediately aftei w ards 
your Majesty enteiod with the veiy gentleman I am 
speaking of, and whoso name I learnt to bo Warren. 
I concealed myself behind the cm tains — with no bad 
intention ; and indeed I was about to come forth 
and explain the leasons of my presence to your 
Maj'esty, when certain words which fell from yom 
Majesty’s lips made rue acquainted witli the fact that 
Lady Hatfield was expected heie eveiy moment. 
That name nailed me to the spot • — • and 1 was 
prompted by an uncontrollable curiosity to wait and 
satisfy myself whether Lady Hatfield could have 
become so dopiaved as to suueudet he l self to your 
arms.” 

u You are acquainted with her, then!” exclaimed 
the King. “ And yet,” he added, a moment after- 
wards, “ she did not appeal to recognize you.” 

“No, siio— she did not recognise me,” returned 
the Black. 

** But you must know her well, since the mere men- 
tion of her name rendered you thus anxious to seethe 
issue of our interview V” said the king, impatiently. 

11 1 know her well, sue,” was the guarded response ; 
u and yet she know not me.” 

“ Who are you, thou ?*’ demanded George the 
Fourth, fixing a searching look upon the sii anger. 
“ You certainly aie not what Sir Phillip Warren took 
you for ” 

“ I must fiimly, though respectfully, decline to 
give any account of myself,” said the Blackamoor. 
“ Your Majesty 1 will now permit me to withdraw,” 

“ One moment,” cried the King. “ How stand we 
in lespoct to each othei ? Bo you constitute your- 
self the enemy of your sovereign ? — will you publish 
your knowledge of all that has tianspiied heie this 
evening ? — or can I offer you some earnest that I 
myself am not offended by the manner in which you 
ere now thought fit to addiess me ?” 

“ I have no interest in making known to the public 
those secrets which have so accidentally been re- 
vealed to me,” answered the Blackamoor. “ It is 
never a pleasing task to an honest man to publish 
the frailties or failings of a fellow-creatuio — much 
less when that fellow-cieature is placed at the head 
of the nation. As for any lewaid, or rather bribe, 
to induce rue to remain silent, none is necessary. At 
the same time,” he added, hastily correcting himself 
as a second thought struck him, “ it may be as well 
that I should avail myself of your Majesty’s offer ; 
for it might so fall out 1 hat the privilege of claim- 
ing a boon at your royal hands ” 

u May prove serviceable to you some day or an- 
other — eh ?” added the King, impatiently. u Well — • 
be it so ; and, stranger though you bo to me, I rely 
in confidence upon your solemn pledge to place a 
seal on yonr lips relative to the incidents of this 
night.” 

Thus speaking, the monarch seated himself at the 
nearest table, and opening a drawer, took forth writ- 
ing mateiials ; then, with a haste which showed his 
desire to put an end to a painful interview, he 
penned the following lines on a slip of paper : — 

“We acknowledge a sense of deep obligation to the 
bearer of this memorandum, tho stud bearer having len- 
dered us especial service , and we hold ourselves bound to 
grant him any boon whieli lie may demand at our hands, 
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so that it ho not inconsistent with our royal honour, nor 
pre judical to the interests of the State. 

«* Given this 3d of March, in the year XS27. 

“GEORGE RES” (L.S ) 

The King lighted a taper, and affixed his royal 
seal to this document, which he then handed to the 
Blackamoor, saying. “ You perceive what confidence 
I place in you : see that the good name of Lady 
Hatfield on the one side, and your Sovereign’s 
honour ou the other* be not compromised by any 
indiscreet revelations on youi part.” 

“Your Majesty may rest assured that I shall 
maintain the incidents of this evening a profound 
secret, and that I shall not abuse the pi ivilege con- 
ferred upon me by this paper which bears your 
royal signature.” 

The Blackamoor bowed, and retired from the pre- 
sence of King George the Fourth, whom he left in no 
very pleasant humourat the turn which his meditated 
attack upon the virtue of Lady Hatfield had taken. 

On this occasion, the Black had no difficulty in 
finding the way to the piivate staircase up which 
Sir Phillip Warren had originally introduced him ; 
and he was about to issue forth from Carlton House, 
when he suddenly encounteied that old corn tier 
and Sir Randolph Hanal in the hall. 

These gentlemen were disputing in a loud tone ; 
but the moment the Blackamoor appeared, Sir Phillip 
Warren sprang towards him, exclaiming, “Why, 
where have you possibly been ? But no matter,” he 
added, in a triumphant tone, “ since you are here at 
length to settle the question between me and my 
friend. 51 

“ The fact is, my good sir,” said Sir Randolph, 

“ I have laid Sir Phillip Warren twenty guineas ” 

u Yes — twenty guineas,” interrupted Sir Phillip 

hastily, u that you aie 11 

“That you are not ” cried Sir Randolph. 

“ X say that you are !” exclaimed Sir Phillip. 

“ And I say that you are not /” vociferated Sir 
Randolph. 

“ Gentlemen, pray explain yourselves,” said the 
Blackamoor. 

“ Well — I say that you arc a lacquey out of place,” 
observed Sir Phillip Wan on. 

“ And I say that you arc not” cried Sir Randolph 
Harral, in his turn ; “ whereupon we have bet 
twenty guineas.” 

“And you must decide who has won,” added 
Sir Phillip. 

“ Then, gentlemen,” said the Blackamo or in a merry 
tone, “ I can soon set the matter at rest. So far from 
beinga lacquey out of place, I have upwards of a dozen 
dependants of my own. I wish you a very good night.” 

“ Why — I am robbed as if it were on the high- 
way !” exclaimed Sir Phillip Warren, his counte- 
nance suddenly becoming as awful and blank as 
such a portwine visage could possibly be. 

“ Ha ! ha !” chuckled Sir Randolph : “ robbed or 
not — please to hand me over twenty good guineas.” 

And the cachination of the winning courtier was 
echoed by the merry laugh of the Blackamoor, as 
this individual issued forth from Carlton House. 

Again, as he passed along Pall Mall, did the Black 
pan se for a few* moments opposite the splendid mansion 
of the Earl of Effingham, and gaze at it with the at- 
tention of no common observer. He was about to 
continue Ms way, when two men, belonging to the 
working class, stopped likewise for an instant in 
front of the house ; and one said to the other, “ That 
Is whore the Earl lives. God bless him !” 

“Yes— God bless him!” repeated his companion, 


with the emphasis of unfeigned sincerity : “ for he 
is the people’s friend.” 

The two men then passed on. 

“ Who dares to say that the industrious millions 
have no gratitude ?” murmured the Blackamoor to 
himself, as he also pursued his way. “ 0 Arthur ! 
you are now indeed worthy of the proud name 
which you bear : and I likewise exclaim from the 
very bottom of my heart, ‘ May God bless you ! > 51 


CHAPTER OIL 

A STATE OF SIEGE. 

Return we now to Frank Curtis, his excellent wife, 
and Captain O’Blunderbuss, who were living in a 
complete state of siege at the house in Baker Street. 

The captain was the commandant of the garrison, 
and supei intended all the manoeuvres and the de- 
vices which it was necessary to adopt to keep out the 
enemy. The front door was constantly chained in- 
side ; and every time there was a knock or a ring, 
John the footman reconnoitred from the area. 
Whenever any one was compelled to go out to order 
in provisions, the captain stood at the door, armed 
with the kitchen poker, and looking so grim and 
terrible that the officeis who were prowling about 
in different disguises, dared not hazaid an encounter 
with the warlike gentleman. 

The giocer, the butcher, and the baker lowered 
their respective commodities down the area by 
means of a rope and basket provided for the pur- 
pose *, but they all took very good care to receive 
the cash fiist- The milkman and pot-boy were en- 
abled to supply their articles through the opening 
afforded by the door with the chin up inside ; and 
they likewise strenuously advocated the ready- 
money principle. 

This condition of siege was a source of great de- 
light to Captain O’Blundeibuss. He was completely 
in his element. Little cared he for the opinion of 
neighbours * his feelings were by no means concerned. 
The house, fiom the first moment he set foot in it, 
was in a state of perpetual excitement. He was 
constantly ordering the servants to do sometbingor 
another : a dozen times a-day did he perform what 
he called u going his rounds,” armed with the poker 
m case a bailiff should have crept into the place 
through some unguarded avenue ; — and it was in- 
deed with the greatest difficulty that Mis. Curtis 
could divert him from a plan which he had conceived 
and which he declared to be necessary — namely, the 
drilling of all the inmates of the house, male and 
female, including the five children, for an hour daily 
in the yard. As it was, he compelled John, the foot- 
man, to mount sentry in the yard aforesaid, every 
morningwhile the housemaid was dusting her carpets 
and so forth — indeed during the whole time that the 
domestic duties renderedit necessary to have theback- 
door open. If John remonstrated, the captain would 
threaten, with terrible oaths, to try him by a court- 
martial ; and once, when the poor fellow respectfully 
solicited his wages and his discharge, the formidable 
officer would certainly have inflicted on him the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, if the cook had not begged him off 
— she being the footman’s sweetheart. 

Mrs. Curtis took a great fancy to the captain, and 
allowed him to do pretty well as he chose. She con- 
sidered him to be the politest, genteelest, bravest, and 
most amusing gentleman she had ever known; and it 
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soon struck her that his various qualifications threw 
her husband considerably into the shade. Whenever 
she felt low-spirited, he had a ready remedy for her. 
If it were in the forenoon, he would exclaim, “ Arrah 
and be Jasus, Mim, it’s no wonther ye’ie dull, with 
the inimy besaging us in this way : and it’s a nice 
mutton chop and a glass of port-wine that’ll be afther 
sitting ye to rights, Mim.” Then forthwith he wonld 
ring the bell and older three chops, so that himself 
and Frank might keep the dear lady company. If 
it were in the evening that Mrs. Curtis was attacked 
by those unwelcome visitors termed “ blue devils,” 
the captain would recommend ** a leetle dhrop of the 
potheen, brewed afther the fashion in ould Ireland 
and while he exhausted all his powers of eloquence 
in assurances that it should be “ as wake as wather, 
and not too swate,” he would mix the respectable 
lady such a stinger, that her eyes would fill with 
tears every time she put the glass near her lips. 
Sometimes he would undeitake to amuse the chil- 
dren up in the nuiseiy, by going on all fours and 
allowing them to play at horse-soldiers by riding on 
his back; and then, what with his shouting and 
bawling, and their laughing and screaming, it was 
enough to alarm the whole neighbourhood — and 
very frequently did. 

All these little attentions on the part of the captain 
either to herself or her children, gave Mrs. Curtis an 
admirable opinion of him ; and he rose rapidly in her 
favour. His success in obtaining the five hundred 
pounds from Sir Christopher Blunt was considered by 
her as sublime a stroke of mingled policy and daring 
as ever was accomplished ; and his tactics m opposing 
a successful foil to all the stiatagems devised by the 
sheriff’s-officer to obtain admission into the dwelling, 
made her declare more than once that had he com- 
manded the Allied Army at Waterloo, it would have 
been all up with the French in half-an-hour. 

Thefemaleservants in the house did not altogether 
admire the position in which they were placed ; but 
they were so dreadfully f lightened at the caaptam, 
that they never uttered a murmur in his healing. 
They moreover had their little consolations ; for Sir 
Christopher’s five hundred pounds enabled the be- 
sieged to live, as the captain declared, “ like fighting- 
cocks,” — so that the kitchen was as luxuiiously sup- 
plied with provender as the parlour ; and no ac- 
count was taken of the wine and spiiits consumed 
in the establishment. 

We have before hinted that the house was a per- 
fect nuisance in Baker Street. And no wonder, in- 
deed that it should have been so considered ; for it 
seemed to be the main source whence emanated all 
the frightful noises that could possibly alarm nervous 
old ladies, or irritate gouty old gentlemen. No 
sooner did the day dawn, than Captain O’Blunderbuss 
would fling up the window of his bed-room, which 
was at the back of the house, with a crashing vio- 
lence that made people think he was mad; and, 
thrusting forth his head with a white night-cap upon 
it, he would roar out — “John! John! to arms!” 
as lustily as he could bawl. This was not only to 
save himself the trouble of repaiiing to the footman’s 
chamber to summon him, but also for the purpose of 
letting the sheriffs-officers, if any were in the neigh- 
bourhood, know that he was on the alert. Then John 
would poke his head out of another window, and 
answer the captain’s call ; and a few minutes after- 
wards the back-door would open and shut with a teni- 
ble bang, and Jolm would be seen to sally forth to 
mount sentry in the yard, with shouldered poker. 
Then an hour’s interval of comparative silence would 


prevail, whilo the captain turned in again to take 
another nap, but, at length, up would go the win- 
dow again — out would come the head — and, “ John ! 
hot wather 1 ” would roll in awful revel beration 
throughout the entue neighbourhood. 

The confusion and dismay produced by these 
alarms weie teirific ; and the neighbouis all threat- 
ened their landloids to give warning on the next 
quaiter. For it was not only in the morning that 
the noise prevailed, but throughout the entire day — 
ay, and the best part of the night also. Sometimes 
the captain would take it into his head to discharge 
his pistols in the yard : or else he would have a 
fencing match with Frank Curtis, the weapons being 
pokers, which made a hideous clang. Then theie 
were the rows m the nnisery, which were truly aw- 
ful ; and, by way of a vaiiety, Captain O’Blunderbuss 
would occasionally show himself at the drawing-room 
windows and vociferate the most appalling abuse at 
any suspicious chaiacters whom he might happen to 
behold prowling about. The exhibitions frequently 
collected crowds in front of the house ; and the cap- 
tain would harangue them with as much earnestness 
as if he were a candidate at a general election. On 
one of these occasions the parish -beadle made his 
appeal ance, and from the pavement remonstrated 
with the gallant officer, who kept him in parlance 
until Fiank Curtis had time to empty a pitcher of 
water over the enraged functionary from the front 
bed-room window. 

But the worst part of the whole business consisted 
in the goings-on at night-time. Just when sedate 
and quiet people were getting cozily into their first 
sleep at about eleven o’clock, Mr. Frank Cuitis was 
getting uncommonly drunk ; and, though tbe captain 
seemed proof against the effects of alcohol, no matter 
in what quantity imbibed, he nevertheless grew 
tiebly and quadruply uproarious when under the in- 
fluence of poteen. Thus, from eleven to twelve the 
shouts of laughter — the yells of delight — the cries of 
mirth — and the vociferations of boisterous hilanty, 
which came from the front parlour, made night per- 
fectly hideous : but no amount of human patience 
ever possessed by good and forgiving neighbours, 
could possibly toleiate the din and disturbance which 
prevailed dui ing the “small hours.” Then would 
the captain and his friend Cuitis rush like mad-men 
into the yard, shouting — roaring — and. bawling like 
demons, so that the lesidents m the adjacent houses 
leapt fiom their beds and threw up their windows 
in honor and alarm, expecting to find the whole 
stieet in a blaze. These performances on the part 
of Frank and O’Blunderbuss were intended to show 
the officers that they were upon the aleifc; and 
they not only had the desired effect, but accom- 
plished far more — inasmuch as they produced an 
absolute panic throughout an entire neighbour- 
hood. 

Thus it was thatMr. Curtis’s abode — lately so serene 
and quiet in the time of Mrs. Goldberry —became a 
perfect nuisance and a scandal ; and had Bedlam in 
its very worst days been located there, the noise and 
alarm could not have been greater. 

It will be remembered that the captain’s plan when 
first he took up his residence in Baker Street, was to 
get Mr. and Mrs. Curtis and the children away on a 
Sunday night, and sell off all the furniture on the Mon- 
day morning. But this scheme was postponed at fiist 
for one week — then for another, because the officeis 
kept such a constant look-out, that the captain saw 
the necessity of standing the siege until the creditors 
should be completely wearied of pay m g those disagree- 
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able spies to watch the piemises. This determination 
was the more ready come to, inasmuch as the five 
hundredponnds obtained from Sir Christopher Blunt, 
supplied sinews to carry on the war in giand style. 

When the captain paid the second financial visit 
to the woithy knight with the view to the effecting 
of a further loan on the assignat which himself and 
Frank Curtis had resolved to issue, it wms not be- 
cause money was scarce in Bakei Street ; but simply 
because the captain admired u the fun of the thing,” 
and also considered it prudent to raise as ample a 
supply of bullion as possible. The iag3 which he 
experienced at his discomfituio on the occasion can 
he better conceived than described ; and, fiimly be- 
lieving that it was Sir Christopher himself who had 
dealt him from the carnage window the tremendous 
blow which sent him sprawling on the pavement 
in a most ignominious manner, he vowed the most 
deadly vengeance against the now Justice of the 
Peace. Picking himself up as well as he could — 
for the gallant gentleman was soicly biuised — he 
repaiied to the neaiest public-house, to “cool him- 
self,” as he said in his own mind, with a tumbler of 
the invariable poteen ; and having leflocted upon 
tho insult which lie had leceived, he thought it best 
not to communicate his dishonour and discomfituio 
on his return to Bakei Street. Accordingly, having 
returned to “ tho gamson,” into which he effected an 
easy entry — for no one daied appioach the dooi 
when it opened to give him egiess or ingress — he 
assured Mr. and Mis. Cuifcis that the knight was out 
of town, and would not be back for a week. How- 
ever. in a couple of days, the wonderful adventures 
of Sir Chiistophei Blunt and Dr. Lascelles buist 
upon the metropolis like a tempest; and, cs the 
morning newspapeis weie dewly dropped down the 
area of the besieged dwelling in Baker Sheet, the en- 
tire report was read aloud by Fiank Curtis at tho 
breakfast-table. It therefoie being evident that 
Sir Christopher was not only in town at that moment, 
but was likewise in Loudon when the captain had 
called upon him, the gallant gentleman affected to 
fiy into a violent rage, sweaiiugthat tho knight was 
denied to him on puipose, and vowing to make him 
“lepmt of his un-gintlemanly conduct.” O’Blundei- 
buss did not however, m his heart, mean to do 
any such thing as call again in Jermyn Sheet; for 
he had despaired of inducing the knight, either by 
threatenings or coaxings, to advance a farther sup- 
ply ; and now that the worthy gentleman was a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, the captain thought it would be 
somewhat imprudent to visit him for the mere sake 
of committing an assault and battery. He accord- 
ingly invented divers excuses, day after day, for 
remaining in u the garrison ;” and as funds were 
abundant, no one urged him to under take another 
financial mission to Sir Christopher Blunt. 

Tho reader must remember that Messrs. Mac Grab 
and Proggs were very roughly handled by Captain 
0 ’Blunderbuss, when they visited the house in Baker 
Street for the purpose of arresting Mr. Frank Curtis ; 
and, the honour of a sheriff’s officer being particu- 
larly dear to its possessor, those worthies considered 
theirs to be .at stake, unless they fully vindicated it 
by capturing tho aforesaid Mr. Curtis in the long 
run. They therefore had recourse to all kinds of 
devices to obtain an entry into the house, being 
armed not only with a writ against that gentleman’s 
person on behalf of Mr. Beeswing, but also with an 
execution against the furniture at the instigation of 
Wjww ot Mrs. Curtis’s creditors. 

The tricks practised bv those worthies to obtain an 


! entry into the besieged domicile, were as varied as 
they were ludieious.* On one occasion Mr. Pioggs, 
dressed for the nonce as a butcher, and carrying a 
leg of mutton m a tiay on his shoulder, humed up 
to the. door, gave the loud, sharp, single knock pe- 
culiar to the trade, and shouted ‘‘T-cher’” in the 
most approved style. But the pailour window was 
thrown up, and out popped the head of the ferocious 
O’Blundeibuss, the countenance as led as a tm key- 
cock, and tho mouth vomiting foith a toirent of 
abuse ; so that the discomfited Mr. Proggs was com- 
pelled to ictieat with all the ignominy of a baffled 
strategist. On another occasion, Mr. Mac Grab, at- 
tned as a geneial postman, lushed along the street, 
stopped at tho door of the besieged house, gave the 
two clear, rapid stiokes with tho knookoi, and im- 
mediately began to look over a bundle of letteis 
with all the feverish haste of the functionary whoso 
semblance he had assumed. But John came forth 
from the area; and again was the sheriff ’s-officer’s 
object completely frustrated. Next day, however, 
two sweeps appealed in the stieet, as black as if 
they had never known soap-and-water, and were 
accustomed to lodge, eat and sleep in chimneys as 
well as cleanse them ; but upon aniving opposite tho 
parlour windows, they beheld tho captain and Fi auk 
Cuitis “taking sights” at them, the two gentlemen 
having “ twigged the traps” without much difficulty. 
Thus defeated in all their endeavours to accomplish 
thoii aims by cunning, Messrs. Mac Grab and 
Proggs worked themselves up to tho despciate re- 
solution of using force ; and they accoidmgly took 
: their post at the front door of Curtis’s house, with 
tho apparent determination to rush in tho first time 
it should be opened. But when it was opened as far 
as the chain inside would peimit, and they beheld to | 
theii horroi and dismay, the terrible captain wield- i 
ing the poker, they exhibited that better pait of J 
valour which is denominated discretion. At last, ! 
however, they could no longer endure the jeerings 
of their friends exercising the same agreeable and 
lucrative profession ; and, moreover, the attorneys 
who employed them in the Bakei Street affair spoko 
out pretty plainly about gentlemen bribing bailiffs 
not to execute writs, and so foith. All these cir- 
cumstances induced Mr. Mac Giab and his man 
Proggs to hold a counsel of war over two four- 
penn’orths of rum-and-water; and the result was a 
determination, that as the various devices and stra- 
tagems they had practised to entei the dwelling had 
failed, and as they feared to cany it by stoim, the 
stronghold must bo reduced by a surprise. 

It was on the very evening when the Blackamoor 
experienced so strange an adventure at Carlton 
House, that the following scene took place in Baker 
Street. 

Tho clock had struck ten ; and supper being dis- 
posed of, tho whiskey, hot ivater, glasses, and et 
ceteras were placed upon the table of winch Frank 
Curtis, his amiable wife, and Captain Blunderbuss 
were seated — as ' comfortable a trio as you could 
wish or expect to see, especially under such ad- 
verse circumstances. 

“ ^ohn !” vociferated the captain, as the domestic 
was about to leave the room ; u stoj) a moment, you 
rogue, and answer me this. Is the area all safe ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” was the ready response. 

“ And the kitchen- windows— and the back-door— 
and the yar-rd gate— all right, eh— John ?” 

w All right, captain ; I’ve just been the rounds.” 

w And a11 provisions in the gamson, John ? 

plenty of potheen V” demanded O’Blunderbuss, 
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“ Monty, sir. There’ll bo no more going out again 
to-night.” 

“ That’s a blessing !” oxclaimed tho gallant cap- 
tain. “John!” 

“ Yes — sir.” 

“ Take a glass of whiskey, nate — and slapo with 
tho Id tch cn-pokor-r nndei your pillow, my frinffi” 
enjoined the officer. “We must be ar-imed at all 
pints, be Jasns!” 

“1 shan’t foigot, sir,” said John: and having 
tossed off the spnit, he quitted tho room. 

“How then to make oiuselvcs cozie,” observed 
the captain, di awing his chair a little closer to Mis. 
Guitis. “ lhay, Mi in, how d’ye feel your dear self 
this evening V — is it m good spiiits yo aie, Mim ?” 

“Thank yon, captain,” returned Mis Cmtis, “I 
am quite well — but the least, least thing nervous. 
This strange kind of life we’ie leading «” 

“ Strange, Mim I” ejaculated the captain : “ it’s 


man’s household ; and w ell dhrink her health in a 
bumper 

“ With nil my heart,” exclaimed Prank, already 
more than half-reas over. “But, I say, captain — do 
you know that I am getting veiy tired of the life 
wo’re leading 9 I wish wo could put an end to it 
somehow oi another ” 

“ Be the powci-rs ' and that’s the veiy thing I was 
going toiecommend to ye, Fiank ! ’ cried tho captain, 
who was mo 1 e affected by liquor on this particular 
night than ovoi he hnd been before since the ill si 
moment he had taken up his abode m Baker Sheet. 

“ But — how can it be done?” hiccoughed Cm tip. 

“ Is it how the thing’s to bo done !” cued O’Blun- 
deibuss. “ Can’t ye, now, bolt off to Prance to-monow 
night, and leave me m chaigo of the house? I’ll 
manege to soil ovei stick to a broker; and then it’s 
myself that’ll bung over the wife, the children, and 
the money to ye as safe as if they weie all my own 1” 

“ I do not like the idea of going away alone, cap- 
tain,” observed Prank, as he letillcd his tumbler. 
“ But suppose we talk the matter over to-monow — 
when we’ve slept oil the effects of tho toddy I” 

“ Be Jasus 1 the toddy has no effects upon me !” 
exclaimed O’Blundeibuss, who nevertheless sate veiy 
unsteadily m his chair, his body swaying to and fio 
in spite of all his effoits to the contiaiy. 

The conversation now languished ; but tho di ink- 
ing was maintained, until Fiank Cuitis suddenly fell 
fiom his seat in a vain attempt which ho made to 
leacn the whiskey-bottle. Tho captain bmst out 
into a roar of laughter, and whilo eudeavommg to 
pick up his companion, lulled completely over him. 
He however managed, by means oi many desperado 
effoits, to place tbo young gentleman upon tho sofa, 
where he left him to icposo m peace; and, taking up 
a candle, he staggered out of tho room, muttering 
to himself, “ Do the power-is ! if I didn’t know — 
hie — that it was impos — susuule — hie — I should say 
that I — hie — was — clhiunk 1 ’ 

This was a conclusion which tho captain was by no 
means willing to admit; and, m cider to convince 
himself that he was peifectly sober and knew what he 
was about, he proceeded to examine the front-door 
according to his invariable custom ore retiring to lest. 

“ Well, be tho power-rs!” he murmured, as ho stood 
contemplating the door with all tho vacancy of in- 
ebriation , “it’s John that’s a clever fellow — Lie — 
aftlior all — hie 1 Be Jasus I and it’s tw T o chains he’s 
put up — and two bolts at the top— hie — and two 
bolts at tho bottom — hie — and, be the holy poker-r 
exclaimed the captain aloud, his face expanding with 
an expression of stupid joy ; “ tho house is sale 
enough — hie — for thoio’s two doors 1 ” 

Supicniely happy at having made this discovery, 
and morcovei fancying himself to bo lighted by two 
candles — in a word, seeing double in every respect, 
— tho gallant officer staggered along the passage, 
and commenced tho ascent of the stair-case, which 
appealed to have become woudrously steep, 
licketty, and uneven. Stumbling at every stop, and 
mutteung awlul impiecations against the “ tlran- 
theiiug fool of a carpentei that had built such a divil 
of a lath-ci,” Captain O’Blun dot buss contrived to 
leach the iiist landing in safety; but, his foot tup- 
ping over the carpet, he fell flat down, extinguishing 
the light of tho caudle, though at tho same time 
giving liis head such a knock against tho balustrades, 
that a million meteoric sparks flashed across hia 
visual organs.. 

“ Blood and hounds !” growled the gallant gentle- 
man ; “ there must either bo an airthquake — Inc— or 


glor-i-ious I” 

w Glorious, indeed!” cried Prank. “ I only wish 
tlio Marquis of Shoreditch was keie along with us — 
how he would enjoy himself.” 

u You will permit me, Mim’” said the captain, 
grasping the bottle of whiskey, and addressing tho 
huly m an insinuating manner. 

“ Now, really, captain — if I must lake a very lectlc 
drop ” began Mis. Curtis, with a simper. 

“Well, my dear madam, lb shall ho the Ieetlost 
din op in the wor-ild, and so wako that a baby of a 
month old might dlnink it and mver so much thnp 
up as it walked across the room,” exclaimed O’Blun- 
derbuss, whose knowledge of tho physical capacities 
of infants was evidently somewhat vague and 
limited. “There, Mini!” ho added, placing before 
tho lady a huge tumbler, tho contents of which weie 
equal pm lions of spit it and water . “yon may toll 
me that I’m a Dutchman and unwor-i thy of ould Ire- 
land if that is’n’t tho piutiosfc dlnink iver biowodfor 
one of the fair six.” 

“ You’ie very kind, captain,” said Mis. Curtis, in 
a mincing— simpering manner. 

“ It’s you that’s kind to say so, Mim,” remarked 
the captain, placing hia foot close to that of tho lady, 
and ascertaining by the readiness with, which she 
returned the podal pressure, that the tender intima- 
tion he wished thereby to convey was by no moans 
unwelcome. 

Prank did not of course notice what was going on 
under tho table, and tho conversation progressed in the 
usual manner — the captain and Fiank vicing with 
each other m telling the most monstrous lies, and tho 
silent interchange of love’s tokens continuing with 
increasing warmth between the gallant gentleman 
and the stout lady. Mrs. Curtis’s spirits, however, 
seemed to lequire a more than ordinary amount of 
stimulant on tins occasion ; she declaiedlieisolf to be 
“ veiy low,” although she contrived to laugh a great 
deal at the captain’s lively sallies and marvellous 
stories; — but as tho clock shuck midnight and she 
rose to retire to her chamber, she found that the three 
glasses of toddy ■which she had been peisuadcd to im- 
bibe, had somewhat unsettled the gravity ox her equi- 
librium. The captain sprang from Ins scat to open 
the parlour-door for her ; and as ho bade her “ good 
night,” she pressed his hand with a clegreo of tender- 
ness which, as novel-wiiteis say. spoke volumes. 

“ Curtins, my friend,” said the captain, as he re- 
turned to his seat, “be the holy poker-r! you pos- 
sess a rale jewel of a wife. She’s the most amiable 
lady I ever knew and takes her potheen without any 
nonsense. Be Jove ! she’s an ornamint in a jmtle- 
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else, be the power-rs 1 I’m — hie — raly — hie — 
dhrnnk!” 

Picking himself up, the captain groped about for 
the stair-case ; and, finding it ■with some little trouble, 
he continued his ascent in a pleasing state of uncer- 
tainty as to whether he were walking on his head or 
his feet, but with the deeply settled conviction that 
he was spinning round at a most tenific rate. 

“ Captham 0’Bluntherbuss,”he said,apostiophising 
himself, as he staggered along, “ is this raly you or 
anothei peison ? If it’s yoiuself it is — hie — I — I’m 
ashamed of ye, be the holy pokei-r; and I’ve a pie- 
cious good mind — hie — to give ye a dacent dhiub- 
bing, Captain — hie — O’ — hie — Bluntherbuss.” 

Thus soliloquising, the maitial gentleman reached 
the second landing ; but here he paused for a few mi- 
nutes m a state of awful doubt as to which way he 
should turn in order to reach his own room. He 
knew that his door must be somewheie close at hand; 
though whether to the light or to the left, he could 
not for the life of him remember. At length he be- 
gan to grope about at a venture , and, having en- 
countered the handle of a door, he hesitated no 
longer, but entered the chamber with which the said 
door communicated. 


CHAPTER CIII. 

THE SURPRISE — A CHANGE OF SCENE. 

It w T as about half past tin eee o’clock in the morning, 
and profound silence reigned in Baker Street, when 
four men, bearing a ladder upon their shouldeis, 
passed like phantoms through the obscurity of the 
thoroughfare, and halted in front of Mr, Curtis’s 
house; wheie their opeiations, so far from being at 
all ghost-like, assumed veiy much the appearance of 
those proceedings which aie carried on by creatures 
of flesh and blood. 

Thieves, however, thej r were not . but sheiiff’s- 
officers they weie, — being our old fiiends Mac Giab 
and Proggs, assisted by two other queer-looking fel- 
lows of the species which chiefly abounds in the tap- 
rooms and pai loui s of public-houses in Chancery Lane. 

Mr. Mac Grab having satisfied himself by a close 
scrutiny of the number on the front door, that they 
had pitched upon the light house, the ladder was 
forthwith placed against the little iron railing form- 
ing the balcony at the drawing-room window : and 
Mr. Proggs was ordered to mount first. But Mr. 
Proggs having perhaps lecently studied some book 
upon etiquette, would not think of- preceding his 
master ; and Mr. Mac Grab was doubtless too meek 
a man to take upon himself the post of honour. As 
for the two underlings, they very bluntly assuied 
Mr. Mac Grab that they would see him unpleasantly 
condemned before they would venture first ; and 
thus the entire project was threatened with discom- 
fiture, when Proggs, ovei coming his fears, consented 
to lead the way. 

Up the ladder did this hero accordingly drag him- 
self; and had he lost his life in the desperate deed, 
the epic muse would have been compelled to deploie 
the death of the last of the famous house of Pioggs. 
But fortune beamed upon Proggs, though the moon 
did not; and he reached the balcony in safety. Mac 
Grab ascended next — and the two subordinates fol- 
lowed, — by which time the intrepid Proggs had ob- 
tained admission into the house by the simple pro- 
, csss of cutting out a pane with a glazier’s diamond, 


and thiusting in his hand to undo the fastening of 
the window. 

And now, behold the four men safe in the draw- 
ing-room— in actual possession of the place, — four 
heroes who had just carried a strongly fortified castle 
— by surprise ! 

A lanthorn, which Mr. Proggs took from his 
pocket, was lighted ; and a flask of rum, which Mr. 
Mac Grab took from his pocket, was drunk. The 
heroes then stole gently from the apartment — de- 
scended the stairs — opened the front door — and laid 
down the ladder along the area railings, so that the 
watchman, on going his rounds, might not laiso an 
alarm of “ thieves.” This being accomplished, they 
re-enteied the house, and fastened the street-door, 
the key of which Mr. Mac Grab secuied about his 
own person. 

The offieeis next entered the pailour on the 
ground floor, wheie they found Prank Curtis l)ing 
asleep upon the sofa. 

“ That’s our chap,” said Mac Grab in atone of deep 
satisfaction, as he threw the light of his lanthorn full 
upon the young gentleman’s countenance. “ I shall 
take him off at once, with one of the men ; and you, 
Proggs, will lemam m possession along with t’othei 

“Two on us isn’t enow to keep possession agin 
that devil of an Iiisher,” exclaimed Proggs, bluntly; 
and the loudness with which he spoke disturbed Mr. 
Cuitis. 

Starting up, Fiank rubbed his eyes — then staled 
around him with the stupid vacancj^ of one who had 
only half slept off the fumes of whiskey — and at 
last, as the truth gradually glimmered upon him, he 
said m a hoarse, thick tone, “ Well — who the devil 
aie all you fellows ?” 

“You’ll know soon enow who we be,” growled 
Mac Giab. “ Come, get up, young genelman ; and 
don’t sit there a-staring at us, as if you was a stuck 
pig and we was ghostesses.” 

“ So, you’ve got in at last, have you, old fellow ?” 


said Fiank, with an awful yawn. “ But I feel pre- 
cious seedy though. Can’t you let me sleep a little 
longer ?” 

“ You won’t sleep no more till yon gets to Chan- 
cery Lane,” leturned Mac Grab; “and then you 
can turn m if you like.” 

“ What o’clock is it ?” demanded Frank, his teeth 
chattering and his whole frame shivering alike with 
the cold and the unpleasant position to -which he 
had been awakened. 

“ It’s getting on for a quarter to four, or there- 
abouts,” said Mac Grab, consulting a huge silver 
watch of the turnip species. 

“ Then I must have been asleep here for some 
time,” mused Frank aloud , and glancing at the 
table, he added, “ Oil ! 1 remember — I was precious 
drunk last night *” 

“ Well, I’m blest if I didn’t think yon was,” said 
Pioggs, expiessing his opinion with more bluntness 
than politeness. “ You’ll find a many lushing cove 
over in Spike Island,” 

“ Spike Island ?” ejaculated Frank : then as a 
light bioke in upon him through the mists and 
fumes of whiskey, he added, “ Oh ! I undei stand — 
the Bench, eh ? Well, never say die, my boys ; as 
my friend the Crown Piince of Holland used to 
observe. If it must be the Bench, it must; but 
you’ll let me tell my wife what’s happened.” 

“We won’t let you rouse that Iiisher, young gen- 
tleman,” said Mac Grab. “ Let us get you safe off, 
and then be may wake up, and be damned to him/ v * 

“ I pledge you my word I will not attempt to rouse 
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ie Captain,” exclaimed Cuitis : “ but I must speak 

> “Well, that’s only fair and reasonable,” said Mac 
trab; “although you don’t deserve no good l treat- 
lent at our hands, seeing how we was served by that 
wdacious Irish friend of yours. Howsomever, you 
hall speak to your good lady ; but nnnd, I am t 
;oing to lose sight on you.” 

w Ton can come with me as far as the bed-chamber 
loor,” observed Frank ; “ and I shan’t keep you 
nany minutes.” 

“ Proggs, you’ll come along with me, said Mac 
3rab, “And now, mind, Mr. Curtis, what vou’ie up 
;o. We’ve got pistols with us; and blowed if we 
lon’t use ’em in self-defence, if that Iiisli friend of 
your’s happens to wake up and tiies it on again 
with any of his nonsense.” 

“It wasn’t my fault that he acted as he did the 
last time you was here,” returned Fiank. “ But 
come along, you two— if you must go with me.” 

Curtis lighted a candle, and led the way gently up 
stairs, Mac Grab and Proggs following close at his 
heels. They reached the second landing, whereFiank 
stopped at a door, which he was about to open, 
when the first-mentioned officer said in a low tone, 
49*. — Mysteries of London. 


“Now, mind— no nonsense!— we won’t be done a 
second time, remember.” 

“ I assure you this is my wife s room, returned 
Curtis, also speaking in a whisper; and he entered 
the chamber, the two bailiffs remaining at the dooi, 

which was left ajar. , , ! 

Frank, cairymg the light in his hand, approached 
the bed, and was just on the point of saying. My 
dear— . my dear p1 — when he stopped short— aghast 
stupefied — his mouth wide open— and every faculty 
which he possessed, save that of sight, entirely sus- 

^ For there— by the side of his wife— lay Captain 

O’Blunderbuss ! . 

Both were fast asleep ; and the countenance of the 
gallant officer seemed absolutely on fire, so red was 
it in contrast with the white pillow. 

“ By Jove— this is too bad!” exclaimed Curtis, at 
length recovering thepowers of speech and movement; 
and, influenced only by the sudden rage which took 
possession of him, and which rendered him bold and 
courageous for the instant, he seized a water-jug 
from the washing-stand and dashed the contents 
completely over Captain O’Blunderbuss. 

“ Blood and thunder !” roared the man of war 
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starting tip in a towering passion ; — and, springing 
from the bed, ho was about to inflict summary chas- 
tisement on his friend, when a shriek issued from the 
couch — and the captain, stopping short and looking 
around him, ascertained where he was. The cause 
of Frank’s conduct towards him was instantly ap- 
parent ; and, subduing his anger, he exclaimed, u Be 
Jasus ! and it was all a mistake, me boy ! I dhrank 
ton much of the potheen ” 

“ The Irishman, by goles I” growled a hoarse 
voice in the landing outside. 

u Well — never mind, Proggs 1 ” cried anothei 
voice: “if ho touches us, we’ll fire. Halloa! you 
I fellows down theie — come up ! — come up I” roaied 
Mac Giab. 

And now the whole house was in confusion. 

Mrs. Curtis lay screaming and shrieking in bed — 
the captain rushed upon the landing, with nothing on 
save his shirt, and looking as if he had just sprung out 
of a water-butt — Curtis followed, sulky and not half 
satisfied with the apology he hadieceived relative 
to the presence of the ofiicei in his wife’s chamber — 
the two men who had been loft clown sfans weio j 
running up as hard as they could — and the servants 
avere calling from the garrets to know what was 
the matter, but rather suspecting something vciy 
much like the leal truth in icspect to the invasion 
of the bailiffs. 

£< Down-down with ye, wild hastes that yo are l’ 1 
• vociferated the captain, as the light which Cm tis 
still carried showed the gallant officer the well 
known faces of Mac Giab and Proggs. 

But the two men, who had worked their courage up 
to the sticking point, pioduced each a heavy horse- 
pistol ; at the appearance of which formidable wea- 
pons the captain hung back, and Curtis shouted out 
in alarm, “ Ho violence ! I’ll keep my word and go 
off with you quiet enough.” 

u Bo Jasus! and you shan’t though, my dear 
frind !” cried O’Blunderbuss, looking rapidly round 
in search of some object which he might use as an 
offensive weapon against the invaders; but the 
two men from down staiis now made their appeal - 
ance, and Curtis put an end to all fmfcher hospitali- 
1 ties by surrendenng himself to them without any 
more ado . 

“ Frank ! Frank !” shrieked his wife fiom the bed- 
room. 

44 Curthis, my friend— don’t be a fool !” roared the 
captain : “ we’ll bate ’em yet !” 

The young gentleman, however, took no notice 
either of his wife’s appeal or his friend’s adjmation, 
and rapidly descended the stairs, followed by the 
sh eriffs-ofii cars. lie was not only afraid of the 
pistols ; but he was likewise too much annoyed at 
the bod-chamber scene to care about remaining m 
the house any longer. Hot Laving coinage enough 
to resent the wrong which he conceived to have 
been done him, he was nevertheless unable to en- 
dure it passively ; and he resigned himself, moodily 
and sulkily, to the lot which circumstances had 
shaped for him, 

Mac Grab and one of the suboulinates accordingly 
departed with their prison 01 to the spun gin g-hou&e 
in Chancery Lane; while Proggs and the other 
man remained in possession of the dwelling in Baker 
Street, 

It was about half-past four o’clock on that dark 
and chilly morning, when Frank Cm tis entered the 
lock-up establishment owned by Mr. Mac Grab, the 
eneriffs-officer. A racking head-ache, the result of 
| the preceding night’s debauch— -a cold nervousness, 


amounting almost to a continuous shiver, — and 
thoughts of by no means a pleasant nature, all com- 
bined to depress the young man’s spirits to a very 
painful degree; and, as the door of the spunging- 
house closed behind him, lie murmured to him- 
self, « Oh ! what a fool I have been !” Fortunately, 
ho had plenty of ready money m his pocket ; and, 
putting a guinea into Mac Grab’s hand, he said, 
u Let me have a private room; and have a firo 
lighted directly. ” 

“ Please to sit down for a few minutes in the 
office here,” obseivecl the bailiff, pocketing the coin, 

“ while I call up the soivant.” 

In the meantime the subordidate had lighted 
a lamp in the little, duty, cold-looking place, 
dignified by the name of u the office and while 
Mac Giab went to summon the domestic, Curtis, 
who was a prey to that fidgetty sensation j 
which seems the foiertmner of something* diead- j 
ful, endeavoured to divoit his thoughts from 
gloomy topics by scrutinizing the objects around 
him. 

A soiry desk, much hacked about with a pen-knife 
and stained all over with ink — a small shelf con- 
taining a few old law books — a law-almanack with 
thick black lines in the calendar denoting Tei ra- 
tlines— a list of tho sheriffs and nuclei sheriffs of 
England and Wales — printed pages showing tho 
arrangements of the Courts for the sittings in and 
after Term — two or three ciazy chans — and a 
Dutch clock, which ticked with a monotony calcu- 
lated to drive a nervous peison out of his senses, 

— these were the objects which met his view. 
Every thing appeared musty and woim-eafen; — 
the office looked as if never were swept out; — and 
theie was an earthly smell of a peculiarly unpleasant 
nature. 

In this miserable place — so cold and cheerless — 
Frank Cm tis was kept waiting for neaily half-an- 
hour ; while the man who remained with him sate 
dozing in a chair, and every now and then awaking 
with a sudden dive clown and bob up of the head 
which painfully augmented the nervousness of the 
pnsonoi. At last Mr. Mac Giab returned, smelling ! 
veiy stiong of i urn, and followed by a duty-looking 
old woman, who seemed to have huddled on her 
clothes any-how, and to be m a particulariy ill- 
humour at being disturbed so early in the morn- 
ing. 

w How then,” she said, in a short, sulky tone, ad- 
dressing heiseif to Curtis, without however looking 
at him : “ this way.” 

Fiank followed her into a short passage, and then 
up a narrow stair-case, the inisei able candle which 
she held in one hand and shaded with the other on 
account of the draught, affording only just sufficient I 
light to lender appaient the cheerless aspect of the j 
premises. It was not that there was any thing mean 
or poor in the interior of the dwelling, the office 
excepted : but there was an air of deep gloom, and 
also of dirt aud neglect, which struck even so su- 
perficial an observer as Mi. Frank Curtis. 

The old woman led tho way into a moderate-sized 
front room on tho second floor, where she lighted | 
two candles, and then set to woik to persuade a few j 
damp sticks smothered with small coal to bum up 
in the gi ate. The apaitment was fitted up as a sit- 
ting-room, but had a bed in it. The walls weio hung 
with numerous pictures, the frames of winch wore 
an inch thick in dust and cobwebs ; and there was 
a side-board covered with old-fashioned cut glass. 

The carpet was worn out in many places, and was 
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also much soiled with gi ease and beer; the table- 
cover was likewise stained with, liquor and spotted 
with ink. The curtains, which weie of good ma- 
terial, were completely disguised in dust ; and the 
windows were so dirty that at mid-day they fonned 
a pleasantly subdued medium for the sun-light. 
Altogether, theie was an air of expense mingled 
with the most cheerless discomfoit — an appeaiance 
of liberal outlay altogether neutiahzed by neglect 
and habits of wanton slovenliness. 

The ihe burnt feebly — the old woman slunk 
sulkily away — and Frank Cm tis threw himself upon 
the bed. He was thoroughly wi etched, and would 
have given all the money he had left in his pocket 
for a few hours’ tranquil lepose. But sleep would 
not visit his eyes ; and, after tossing about for some 
time in painful lestlessness, he got up as the clock 
struck eight. 

His burning, feverish countenance craved the con- 
tact of cold water ; and the uiclea of a refi eshing toi- 
lette lendered him almost cheerful. But the jug 
wao empty ; and there were no towels. Ho rang tho 
hell : five minutes elapsed — and no one came. He 
rang again; and at last, another five minutes having 
gone tediously by, the old woman made her appear- 
ance. His wishes wcio expressed ; and the haniclan 
took away the jug. A third interval of five minutes 
passed, eio she returned. Then she had forgotten 
the towels ; and now a quaiter of an hour dragged 
its slow length along befoie she came hack, bunging 
with her a miserably thin rag of about a foot square. 
Sho was about to leave tho room again, when Cuilis 
disco veied that theie was no soap ; and ten minutes 
nioie weie requued for the provoking old wiotch to 
produce a small sample of that vciy necesaaxy 
article. Yet for all this discomfort , the prisoner had 
paid a guinea in advance f 

u I’ray lot me have some bieakfast as soon as 3 r ou 
can, my good woman,” said Fiank, humiliated and 
miserable. 

“ As soon as the kittle biles down stairs,” answered 
the servant, in a surly tone, as sho turned to leave 
tho room. 

“And how long will that be?” demanded Curtis. 

“ Don’t know; the kitchen fire ain’t alight yet:” 
— and she hobbled away. 

In a fit of desperation the prisoner addiessed him- 
self to his toilette : but the feeling of utter discom- 
fort still clung to him. The watei seemed thick and 
clammy, instead of cool and icfreshing; and the 
towel was so small that it became saturated m a few 
moments, and he was compelled to dry his face with 
a corner of one of the sheets. Having no iqail 
brush, he could not cleanse his hands properly , and 
the want of a comb left his haii matted and dis- 
ordered. In fact, he positively felt moie uncomfort- 
able and diity after his ablutions than he did before 
he began them; and that disagreeable sensation 
kept him dispirited and wretched. 

He walked about the room, examining all the 
pictures one after the other, until he became as 
thoroughly acquainted with their subjects as if he 
had lived for years m that room, lie then posted 
himself at one of the windows, and watched the 
people passing up and down the street. It was 
now nine o’clock, and the law-cleiks weie pio- 
ceeding to their respective offices. Seedy-looking 
men were hurrying along with mysteiious slips 
of paper in their hands; and now and then a 
better-attiied person, in a suit of black, would be 
seen wending his way towards the Chancery 
Court, cai lying tho bluo bag of his master, a 


barrister. Small parties of three or fours would 
likewise pass up the lane, affording to the initiated 
the mesistiblo idea — which was also the true one— 
of tipstaves conducting insolvents to the court in 
Portugal Sueot. 

At tho public house, opposite tho haired window 
fiom which Curtis was gazing, a small knot of veiy 
shabby men had collected , and it lequiied but little 
knowledge of the specimens of animated nature in 
Chancery Lane, to lecognise their especial calling. 
In fact they weie individuals who belonged to the 
outworks of tho strong entrenchments of the law, — 
process-serveis, sheriff ’s-officei s’ assistants, and 
men who lured themselves out to bo left m posses- 
sion at dwellings where executions weie levied. 
When not actually engaged, they legulaily haunted 
the public-houses, of which they seemed tho very 
door-posts , and if they stepped inside to take some- 
thing, which was veiy often indeed, they appeared 
on iutiniate terms with the landloid, said “Miss ” 
to the bai-giil, and called the waiter by his Chris- 
tian name. They had a dirty, seedy, mean, and 
cringing look about them; and yet, if not ade- 
quately recompensed by the unfoitunato victims 
of the law with whom they had to deal, they 
would become doggedly insolent and gios&ly 
abusive. 

Half-an-houi passed away; and Chancei y Lane 
giew more attractive A few banisters, in all the 
imposing dignity of the black gown and the awful 
wisdom of llio wig, weio seen moving along to the 
Bolls’ Com t : wcli-diessed attorneys alighted from 
their gigs, cabs, 01 phaetons at tho doors of their 
offices; — and articled clerks, having tin own away 
theii cigars when within view of tho windows of 
their places of business, made up foi lost time by 
cutting briskly over tho pavement, flourishing 
short sticks, and complacently surveying their 
polished boots, tight fitting tiousers, and lia-sh 
waistcoats. 

Fiank Curtis sighed as he beheld so many, many 
persons in the enjoyment of fieedom : — but his 
mournful reverie was at length broken by the en- 
trance of the old woman with the bieakfast-fciay. 
His throat was parched, and he had been unable to 
drink the water ; ho now, tbeiefoio, eagerly applied 
himsolf to the tea. But it was wretched stuff ; and 
even extreme timsfc could not render it palatable. 
Ho tried to eat a piece of toast ; but the butter was 
so rank that his heart heaved against it. He broke 
open an egg : it however tasted of straw, and nearly 
made him sick. 

Having forced himself to swallow a couple of cups 
of tea, Fiank rang the boll and ordered the woman 
to biing him a sheet of paper. This command was 
complied with, after a long delay ; and, by the aid of 
a worn down stump of a pen and ink which flowed 
like soot and water, Frank managed to pen a brief 
note to a lawyer whom ho knew, and who dwelt in 
Carey Street hard by. After a great deal of trouble, 
a messenger was found, who, for the moderate re- 
ward of eighteen pence, undertook to convey tho 
note to its place of destination — just fifty yards 
distant ; and in the course of half an hour, Mr. Pep- 
perion, the legal limb alluded to, made his appearance 
in the shape of a short, thin, sallow-faced man, with 
small piercing eyes, and very compressed lips. 

“ Well, Mr. Ciuiis,” said the lawyer, as he entered 
the room ; “ got into a mess — eh ?” 

“Bather so,” icplied tho young man. “But I 
don’t caio so much about, that, as on account of 
being locked up in this cm wed place. Tho fact is 
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I must go over to the Bench ; and I dare say Sir 
Christopher won’t let me lie veiy long there.” 

* s You require a habeas, you know,” observed the 
lawyer. “ But are you sure that you’re sued in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench ? because, if it is in the 
Common Pleas or Eiflgbequer, you will have to go 
to the Fleet.” 

“ The devil !” ejaculated Prank. “ But here s a 
paper which Mac Grab gave me ” 

u Ak! that’s right,” said Mr. Pepperton, ex- 
amining the document placed in his hands. “ Yes — 
it’s in the Bench safe enough. Holloa ! 5 he ex- 
claimed suddenly, after a few moments’ silence: | 

II here’s an error In the description. Your name is j 

Francis, and not Frank.” . 4 | 

“ Jut so I” cried the prisoner, his heait fluttering 
with the vague hope which his legal adviser’s words 
and manner had encouraged. 

“ Well— I think— mind, I think that it is highly 
probable we may set the captain aside,” continued 
Peppeiton. “ At all events it would be woith the 
trying. But I must apply to the Judge in Chambers 
this afternoon ; and if we do happen to fail — mind, 
I say if we do — why, then you can pass over to 
the Bench to-morrow.” 

Somehow or another, persons locked up m spun- 
ging-houses always feel confident of getting out on 
the slightest legal quibble that their ingenious at- 
torneys may suggest. They do not apprehend the 
chance of failure, and of disbursing two or tluee 
guineas, which they can so ill afford, for nothing : 
the process of applying to a J udge in Chambers seems 
so certain of a triumphant issue, and there is such a 
spell in the bare idea, that the door of freedom ap- 
pears already opening to the touch. 

Frank Cuitis was not an exception to the geneial 
rule which wo have mentioned; and he foithwith 
desired Mr. Peppeiton to adopt the necessaiy 
steps, although this gentleman assured him that 
nothing could be done until the after part of the 
day. 

Poor, deluded captive ! Little did he think Mr. 
Pepperton was wellawaie beforehand that theie was 
not the shadow of the ghost of a chance of success , 
but that his only motive in suggesting these pro- 
ceedings was to make as much out of Ins client as 
possible. 

When Pepperton had left the room, Frank Curtis 
began to pace it as if he were a Wandering Jew 
confined to a very miniature world ; and he examined 
the pictures over and over again, until they seemed 
the most familiar friends of the kind he had ever 
known. Then he returned to the window, and 
beheld Mr. Mac Grab and one of his men just start- 
ing in a queer-looking gig upon a suburban expedi- 
tion ; and having watched the equipage until it was 
no longer visible, he bethought himself of asking for 
a newspaper. He accordingly rang the bell, and 
intimated his wishes to the old woman, who, after 
keeping him in suspense as usual for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an houi, returned with a Weekly Dis- 
patch a fortnight old and a Times of ten days back. 
Curtis could scarcely control his indignation ; and, 
tossing a shilling to the harridan he desired her 
to send out and buy him a morning paper. She 
departed accordingly, and in half-an-hour re- 
turned with that day’s Times, wheieby Mr. Frank 
Curtis was enabled . to divert himself until two 
o’clock, when he partook of an execrable chop 
nearly raw, a potato that seemed as if it were iced, 
and a pint of wine which appeared to have been 
warmed. 


Then how heavily, heavily did the weary hours 
pass away ; and Cuitis more than half regretted 
that his friend O’Blunderbuss did not call upon 
him. He felt that for the pleasure of his society, 
he would overlook and forget the treatment h© 
had leceived at his hands. But the gallant officer 
came not ; and, what with another examination of 
the pictures, a complete spell of the advertise- 
ments (the news being already disposed of) in the 
Times, and a cigar or two, Frank managed to dis- 
pose of the time, though miserably enough, until 
five o’clock. 

Mi. Peppeiton then came back; and Frank 
awaited the leport m excruciating suspense. 

“ Well, my dear fellow,” said the lawyer, flinging 
himself in a chair as if regularly worn out by hard 
work, “we have lost the point; but we have this 
consolation- ” 

“ What ?” demanded Curtis, in the anxious hope 
of seeing another loophole premising emancipa- 
tion. 

“ Why — that we as nearly gained it as possible,” 
leturned Pepperton. “It was old Justice Foozle- 
hem that was at Chambeis to-day; and when I 
argued the point, he rubbed his nose with the 
feather-end of the pen — he always does that when 
the thing is very ticklish ” 

“Damn Judge Foozlehem l” emphatically cried 
Mr. Frank Curtis. “A miss is as good as a mile; 
and that was what the Prince of Malabar said when 
my bullet whistled close by his ear at that duel 
which him and me fought at Boulogne three years 
ago. But, to speak seriously of business — I suppose 
that there’s nothing left for me to do ” 

“But to pay the debt or go to the Bench,” added 
the lawyer, putting the alternatives m as nut-shell 
a compass as possible. 

“ Well — the Bench it must be, then !” ejaculated 
Frank. 

“ I will take out the habeas to-morrow,” observed 
Mr. Pepperton ; “ and at about five o’clock in the 
afternoon the tipstaff will be at Serjeant’s Inn wait- 
ing foi you— or may be, you’ll have to go over to 
him at the public-house opposite.” 

Cuitis invited the lawyer to pass the evening 
with him: but Mr. Pepperton was engaged else- 
where ; and the prisoner was therefore compelled 
to drink and smoke m solitude, occasionally varying 
the occupation by another spell at the Times — an- 
other long gaze of envy from the window — and an- 
other scrutiny of the pictures. 

At last, when ten o’clock struck, Mr. Curtis was 
thoroughly worn out by feverish excitement, sus- 
pense, and annoyances of all kinds ; and he retired 
to rest with the fervent hope of enjoying an unin- 
terrupted slumber till morning. But scarcely had 
he begun to get drowsy, when a tickling sensation 
commenced in a thousand parts of his body and 
limbs ; and, to his dismay, he found himself assailed 
by a perfect legion of those abominable little tor- 
turers termed bugs. 

Now, Mr. Curtis was most peculiarly sensitive in 
this respect ; and if there were evey a flea or a bug 
in a bed, it was certain to find him out — aye, and 
feast upon him too. But never, in the whole course 
of his life had he experienced such an attack as on 
the present occasion : never till now had he known 
bugs so numerous, nor bites so pungent. 

At length he jumped up in a rage and agony, and 
lighted a candle. But vain was all search : not a 
bug could he find. The legion appeared to have 
suddenly disappeared . Like Destiny, they were 
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always to be felt, but never seen. He could not 
sleep with a light in the room ; so, having extin- 
guished it, he laid himself down once moie. 

For a few minutes he was suffered to remain 
quiet enough ; but at last, back came his tormentors 
by slow degrees; and scaicely had he tom the skin 
off one part of his body, than he was compelled to 
flay another. In this manner hour after hour 
passed; and, when he did at length fall asleep 
between one and two in the morning, he was 
pui sued by a legion of bugs and shenff’s-offlcors in 
his dreams. 


CHAPTER CIV. 

THE VISIT. — THE HABEAS CORPUS. 

Frank awoke at seven o’clock, depressed in spiiits 
and unrefreshed in body. His head still ached ; and 
he was sore all over through having nearly torn 
himself to pieces on account of the bugs. His face 
betrayed marks of the ravages committed upon him 
by his little tormentors ; and his eyes were swollen 
from the same cause. He had not even comfoit 
of copious ablutions ; for the process of the toilette 
was not more satisfactory on this occasion than it 
had been on the pievious day. Thus all circum- 
stances conspired to make him wi etched. 

Before he sat down to breakfast, ho despatched a 
messenger to Baker Stieet for a few necessaries 
which he required ; and, as he did not choose to 
wnte to his wife, and knew not •whether O’Blunder- 
buss might still he there, he seDt a verbal intima- 
tion of his wishes. 

The bieakfast of this morning was no improve- 
ment on its predecessor; indeed, it stiuck Curtis 
that he had got from bad to worse by tiyiug the 
desperate experiment of ordering coffee instead of 
tea. He, however, knew that it was useless to 
grumble ; and so, having disposed of the meal as 
best he could, he sent for the morning paper, with 
which he whiled away an hour and a half until the 
return of his messenger, who came laden with a 
portmanteau. 

44 Well, who did you see in Baker Street ?” de- 
manded Frank. 

44 Please, sir, I see Mr. Proggs and t’other man 
which is in possession,” was the answer. 

“ And who else?” enquiied Curtis. 

44 Please, sir, I see a stout lady as give me a glass 
of gin, and a tall genohnan as give me a rap over 
the head,” returned the man. 

“ And what did he do that for cried Frank, 
laughing in spite of himself. 

44 ’Cos he said, sir, that I did n’t speak in a speck- 
ful way to him. But heie’s a note as the genelman 
give me to give to you, sir.” 

Curtis tore open a curiously folded letter which 
the messenger handed to him, and the contents of 
which ran as follow : — 

“ Be Jasus, my frind, and it ’s myself that has a right to 
complain of unfrindly tratement Here have I been 
waiting to resave a hit of a note from ye, and divil a line 
or a word at all, at all. Your poor wife’s disti acted mnd 
has lost her appetite, and all because of your injurious 
suspicions ; but I do all I can to consoul her. If you come 
to reflict upon the matther, Frank, ye must admit that 
though appayrances was against me, yet it is n’t Captham 
O’Blunderbuss that would wrong ye. For, be the poweihl 
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and it ’s mistaken m the bed I was — what with bothera- 
tion and potheen and the candle’s going out ; and divil a 
hayp’orfch did I draine where I was, till ye powred the 
wather all over me So shake hands, me boy, and let us 
be frmds again ; and sure it’s myself that will bring Mrs. 
Curtis down to dine with ye at two o’clock this afternoon, 
and we ’ll send m the dinner and the potheen first. Proggs 
and his man aie in possession; and I feel like a delated 
ginral , but they he on then best behaviour, and so I have 
not been toiced to give either of them a taste of the 
shillaylee I’m sadly afraid that the chap you have sent 
up is a fool ; so if he should foiget to give you this letter, 
mind you ask him for it Your wife sends you a million 
kisses through me , and believe me, my f nnd, to remain 
‘'Ever yours, 

“ Gorman O’Blunderbuss. 

44 Very good,” said Fiank Cuitis, as he brought 
the perusal of this curious epistle to au end : and 
having paid and dismissed the messenger, he sate 
himself down to i effect upon the manner in which 
he ought to receive his wife and the gallant gentle- 
man. 

On the one hand was the sense of the injury he 
had received, or fancied lie had received ; for he 
could not well embrace the double conviction that 
Mrs. Curtis was not faithless, and that the captain 
was not treacherous. On the other hand were 
numerous motives persuasive of an amicable couise, 
— the want of society, the shame of declaring 
himself to be a cuckold — and last, though not 
least, the infinite tenor in which he stood of Gor- 
man O’Blunderbuss. These i casons were weighty 
and powerful, and they giew stronger and stronger 
as the dinner-hour advanced, — until they became 
completely tuumphant when a hamper was sent up, 
containing cold fowls, ham, wine, dessert, whiskey, 
and cigars. 

No longer hesitating what course to puisue, 
Fiank supeiintondcd the laying of the cloth 
and the anangement of the provisions upon the 
table : he decanted the wine — tasted it — and found 
it excellent , — and, these little pi oceedings having 
put him into a thorough good humour, he received 
his wife and the captain, when they made their ap- 
peal ance, as if nothing had occured to ruffle his 
mind with regard to them. 

Mis. Curtis thought it necessary to go into 
hysteiics at the sight of her beloved husband in 
a spungmg-house ; but she speedily recovered 
upon the said beloved husband’s kindly recom- 
mending her not to make a fool of herself; — 
and the trio sate down to dinner, at which 
they made themselves very comfortable indeed. 
The captain proposed that as the wine-glasses 
weie particularly small, they should drink 
their Shciry fiom tumblers, and the motion 
was adopted after a feeble opposition on the part 
of the lady. , 

“Well, Cu-r-i-tis, me boy,” exclaimed tho 
gallant gentleman, when they had made an end 
of eating, having done immense justice to the 
viands provided, 44 what are ye aftker now ? It 
is n’t staying keie all your life that you can be 
thinking of ” 

44 Nor do I intend to stop in this cursed hole 
many kouis longer,” interrupted Frank. 44 1 expect 
to go over to the Bench, at five o’clock.” 

44 The Binch 1” cried the captain, overjoyed at the 
plan chalked out : 44 be J asus ! and it ’s the wisest 
thing ye can be af ther, my f rind ! The Binch is a 
glor-rious place — and ye ’ll be as comfortable theie 
as at home. The portlier is the best in all London ; 
and it ’s worth while to be in the Binch for the piea- 
suie of din inking it. Not that l’ma great admirer 
of malt, Mim,” he added, turning politely towards 
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Hrs. Oui tis ; “ but the portlier of the Bmeh is second 
best to lale potheen. Then the amusements of the 
Binch, Mim, are delightful ! There’s the parade to 
walk upon— and there’s the racquet ground when 
ye’re tiled of the parade— and thcic’s the dolphin- 

pump— -and the coffee-house, a riglar tavern In 

fact, 5 ’ exclaimed the gallant gentleman, quite lost in 
admiration of all the beautiful views and scenes he 
was so enthusiastically depicting, “ the Binch is a 
perfect palace of a prison, and I only wish I was 
there myself.” 

‘Tm sure I should he most happy to change 
places with you, captain,” observed Fiank Cuitis, 
diily. 

u I wouldn’t deprive ye of the pleasure, me boy, 
for all the wor-r-ld 1 ” cried 0 ’Blunderbuss, in a 
tone of the utmost sincerity. u But what’s to bo 
clone next? Those bastes of the eaitli are in 
possession of the garrison, and every stick will be 
sould up by them — the lagamuffin scamps that they 
are!” 

“ The wife and childien must take a lodging 
over the watei, close by the Bench,” said (Juitls : 
“and if fcsii Christopher won’t come foiward 
to assist me, I must either get the Ilules or go 
through the Insolvent’s Court — I don’t caio much 
which. My fiiend, the Hail of Billingsgate, did 
both ” 

u Bo the holy pokor-r ! and it’s myself that will 
call on Sir Christopher-i* in such a stiait as this,” 
vociferated tho captain; “and although he did 
knock me down, from tho carnage window, the last 
time ” 

“ What !” ejaculated Frank, as much amused as 
astonished at the mfoimafcion which the gallant 
officer had so inadvertently let slip; “Sir Chiis- 
topher knocked you down !” 

“Blood and thunther !” 1 oared the captain, be- 
coming as i cd as scarlet ; “ and was it afther mak- 
ing a fool of myself that I was ? For sure and it 
was Sir Christopher that was knocked down — and 
I didn’t like to tell ye about it before, seeing that 
he’s your own nat’ral uncle. But it’s myself that 
i\ ill call upon him and ofrer the most abjict apo- 
logy ; and I’ll slim him alive if he don’t come foi’aid 
as he ought to do, and pay all your debts, my dear 
boy. So you persave that there’s some uso m 
having such a friend as Goiman O’Bluntheibuss, of 
Bluntherbuss Bark, Connemar-r-ra, Ir-r-i eland!” 
added the martial gentleman, with a awful lattling 
of tho r’s. 

w The sooner I move over to the neighbourhood 
of the Bench, tho bettei,” said Mis. Cm tis ; “ for I 
am sick and tired of living in Baker Stieet. Just 
now, when I came out, it seemed to me that all the 
people I met laughed in my face, as if they knew 
our chcumstauces.” 

4 I wish I had seen them dar-r 'to laugh !” cued 
Captain 0 ’Blunderbuss, lifting up an empty bottle, 
and flourishing it over his head : “ I’d have sent 
them slap into the middle of next week, so that 
they should miss lesayving their money next Sa- 
turday night.” 

In such pleasant chat as this, did the tiio while 
away the time until about a quartei to five, when 
Mr, Popperton made his appeaianco to announce 
that the office had been seaiched, that thieo de- 
tainers had been found, and that the habeas corjms 
was all in apple-pie order. 

Frank Curtis accordingly rang the bell, and 
ordered Me bill. In about a quarter of an hour it 
was brenght; — and thus it ran i — 


Ma. Cunns’s Account. 


Boom . 10 ft 

Breakfast . . ... . .do 

Eggs 0 0 

Messenger to Cai oy Street . . .20 

heading Newspapers ... 10 

Dinner .50 

Poiter 0 G 

Om and Cigars . . .50 

Bread and clieeso for Supper . . 2 0 

Potter . , . 0 0 

Boom 10 0 

Breakfast • . . • . o 0 

Eggs . ... 0 0 

Messenger to Baker Street . . .30 

Use ot table-cloth, knives, and forks, &c , 
gentleman pi ovidiug his own dinner 2 <5 
Evtias .... . 50 


£2 15 6 


“ Why, my good woman,” exclaimed Frank Curtis, 
amazed at such a teirific attempt at imposition, 
“this account is absurd. Besides, there are two 
things in it that I paid for myself — I mean the 
messengei yestoiday and to-day.” 

“Master saj-s it’s all light, sii,” observed the 
Lai ndan. 

“ And then you chaigc a shilling for reading two 
newspapers a foiimght old,” died Frank, moie and 
more bewildered as ho studied tho items of the bill * 
“ five shillings fur extras! Why — what the devil 
aio the extras^ since it seems to me that you have 
taken piecious good caio to omit nothing?” 

“ The extras is soap, and candles, and so on,” 
said the woman, gi owing impatient, 

“■Then, be Ja&us! and just let me soap over 
Mr. Mac Grab with a slnllaleh f ” ejaculated Cap- 
tain O’Blundcibuss, shirting from Ins seat. “It’s 
afther robbing my frind, ye are — ye bastes of the 
cm th!” 

Mr. Pepperton however interfered, and repre- 
sented to the two gentlemen that there was no 
j possibility of obtaining redress — that sherifl’s-offi- 
| ceis might chaige exactly what they liked — and 
i that it would be much better to pay the bill without 
any haggling. Tho amount was accui dmgly liqui- 
dated, and tiie old woman leceived lialf-a-crown, as 
a giatuity, which she took m a manner most une- 
quivocally denoting that she had expected at least 
four times as much. 

“Well,” exclaimed Frank Curtis, as soon as she 
had loft the room, “ of all infernal impositions 
this is the greatest! Supposing I was a poor 
devil ” 

“ Then you would have been bundled straight off 
to Whited oss Stieet at once,” observed Pepperton. 
“ Lord bless yon, my dear sir — there’s an aristo- 
ciacy amongst debtors as well as in every thing 
else in this countiy.” 

“ I always thought tho law was the same for rich 
or poor,” said Cui tis. 

“You never were under a greater mistake in your 
life,” lotumed the solicitor. “ Money is all-power- 
full in England, and makes tho gentleman; and 
gentlemen aie tieated quite difieiently from com- 
mon people. Such establishments as the Bench 
and the Fleet' 1 ' aie for those who can afford to pay 
for a habeas : while those who cannot, must go to 


* Within the last few years the Fleet has been sup- 
pressed, and the Bench, under the general name of the 
Qdeen’s Prison, has become tho receptacle for all metro- 
politan debtors who are enabled to purchase the luxury 
of a habeas corpus. 
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the bounty Gaol. These spunging-houses, too, aie 
places of accommodation, for the uso of which 
people must pay liberally.” 

“ Or leather be lobbed vilely , 11 said Frank. u But 
never mind — it can’t bo helped. WI1011 shall I have 
to go over to the Bench ?” 

u The tipstaff is no doubt aheady waiting at the 
public-house opposite,” replied the lawyer. 

Then I’ll bo off at once,” exclaimed Curtis, 
rising from bis chair. 

“ Be the power-rs ! but we ’ll see ye safe over to 
theBinchl” cued Captain O’Blunderbu&s ; “foi it 
may be that I shall have to tlnash the Maishal or 
skin a tm-rnkey to renther the people dacently civil 
in that iligant istablishment.” 

w Yes — you come with mo, captain,” said Frank, 
who had been thinking of some means to sepaiate 
his amiable wife and his devoted fiiencl M Yon can 
put Mrs. 0 . into a hackney-coach ; and to-monow 
morning, my dear,” he added, turning towaids his 
spouse, u you can look out for a lodging somowheie 
in the neighboniliood of the piison.” 

“ But you do n’t mean to lemain all alone to- 
night in Baker Street, with those odious officers in 
the house?” exclaimed Mis. Curtis, not admiring 
the proposed arrangement. 

u It would not be pi oner for the captain to slay 
in the liouso now that I am away,” said Frank, 
hastily, and without daring to look at his gallant 
fiiend : indeed, scaiccly were the woids out of his 
month, when he was surprised at bin courage m 
having dared to utter them. 

Fortunately tbs captain took the observation in 
good part, and even expressed his appioval of it; 
for it struck the martial gentleman tuat he should 
stand a much better chance of amusing himself with 
Frank Curtis in the Bench, with the mteiior ai- 
rangements of which lie was pietty well acquainted 
from old expeiience, than m the society of Mis. 
Curtis in Baker Srreet. The lady could not, theie- 
foie, offer any further opposition to the ariange- 
ment proposed; but she daited an angry look upon 
the captain, who responded by one of earnest appeal 
to her mercy. 

She now took leave of her husband, and was es- 
corted by Captain O’Blunderbuss to the nearest 
coach-stand; and as some time elapsed eie lie re- 
turned to the spunging-house, it is piesumable 
that he had a little difficulty in making his peace 
with her. 

At length, however, he did re-appear ; and, the 
messenger having conveyed the portmanteau over 
to the public-house opposite, for which he only 
charged a shilling, the prisoner proceeded thither 
in company with Mr. Mac Giab and Captain 
O’Blunderbuss, Pepperton bidding them farewell at 
the door. 

In a little front parlour on the first floor of the 
public-house alluded to, sate half a-dozen seedy- 
looking men, who weio delectably occupied in 
smoking cigars and drinking hot gin-aud-water. 
Their conversation was doubtless veiy amusing to 
themselves ; but it would have been very boiing to 
strangers ; — for the topic seemed entiiely limited to 
what had taken place that day at the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, or at the Judges’ Chambeis. There, 
in that same room, were those men accustomed to 
meet every af let noon (Sunday excepted), #,t about 
the same hour; and their discourse was in variably 
cn the same subjects. They were tipstaffs — or, 
Here propeily speaking, perhaps, tipstaves: they 
lived in the atmosphere of debtors* prisons and 


law-courts: — and all their information was circum- 
scribed to tho transactions thereof. When they 
were not hovering about tho lobbies of the Fleet 
or tho Bench, they were u down at Westminster,” 
or “ up at Poitugal Street and if not in any 
of those places — why, then they were at the public- 
house. 

It was to one of these worthies that Mac Grab in- 
troduced Mr. Fiancis Cuitis; and as the tipstaff 
thus paiticulaused had not finished his cigar nor his 
gm-and-water, Mr. Frank Curtis and Captain 
O’Blundeibuss sate down to keep him company 
till he had. Half an hour afterwards a hackney- 
coach was sent for; and the prisoner, his gallant 
fiiend, and the officei were speedily on their road to 
the King’s Bench prison 

Cuitis spoke but little during the transit: he felt 
nervous at the idea of going to his new home. But 
the captain lattled away as if he were determined to 
speak for himself and his friend both; and the 
tipstaff was still in a state of uncertainty as to 
whether he should set the gallant gentleman down 
as a very exti a ordinary personage, or as a most 
wondrous lui, when tho vehicle stopped at a little 
low door in a gloomy brick wall. 

“BeJasus* and heie ’s the Binch alrcaclv,” ex- 
claimed Captain O’Blundeibuss, thrusting his head 
out of the coach-wmdow. M That house there, with 
the ti ees before it, Frank, is the Marshal’s — and a 
very dacent berth he ’s got of it : I should n’t mind 
standing m his shoes at all, at all. But come along, 
me dear frind.” 

Thus speaking, the captain leapt fi om the vehicle, 
followed by Frank Cm tis and the tipstaff ; and, 
having travel sed an enclosure foimed by tho gloomy- 
looking wall above alluded to and the high spike- 
topped boundary of tho prison itself, the tno as- 
cended a few steps which led them into the upper 
lobby of the King’s Bench. 


CHAPTER CV. 

THE ICING’S BENCH PRISON. 

The upper lobby was a small, dirty, and sombre- 
looking outwork of the vast establishment. A huge 
clock hung against one of the walls— a roasting fire 
burnt m the great — and a stout, elderly turnkey, 
who spoke with a provincial accent, was seated on 
a high stool near the inner door, watching the 
persons who came out of the prison, and on whose 
countenanco the glare of a poweiful light was 
tin own by a tin reflector. Grouped near him were 
several char-women and messengers, engaged in 
the double occupation of discussing a pot of the 
best ale and tho scandal of the Bench ; while another 
turnkey — a short, active, bustling little fellow, who 
rejoiced in. tho nickname of “ Buffer ” — was seated 
inside a small enclosure formed by wood-work 
breast-high, examining a greasy and well-thumbed 
book containing sundry hieroglyphics which were 
supposed to be entries of the prisoners’ names. 

To Mr. Buffer was Mr. Fiank Curtis duly intro- 
duced by the tipstaff ; and the young gentleman’s 
appellations were forthwith inscribed in the greasy 
hook. He was then desired to pay his gate-foes, 
which lie accoi dinghy did ; and, these little matters 
being settled, Air. Buffer politely informed him 
that ho might u go inside.” The head turnkey — who 
was the stout, elderly man above alluded to—thore- 
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upon opened the door at which he was seated; 
and Captain Q’BIunderbuss led the way, first across 
a small yard, next through the lower lobby — and 
thence into the grand enclosure of the King’s Bench 
itself. 

Captain O’Bl underbuss turned sharp round to 
the left, and stopped in admiration^ before a low 
building with a roof slanting dowr#roni the high 
wall against which it stood. 

“ Theie !” cried the gallant officer, in an ecstacy of 
enthusiasm : “ what place should you be afther 
taking that to be.” 

41 Why — I should say it was the scullery or the 
coal-cellars,” replied Frank. 

“ Be Jasus ! me dear fund — and you’re insulthing 
the finest fature in this fine prison,” exclaimed the 
captain “it’s the coffee-house.” 

Mr. Curtis did not like to say how deeply he was 
disappointed at the unpromising exterioi ot an es- 
tablishment which his companion seemed so espe- 
cially to admiie ; and he therefore silently followed 
his guide into the coffee-room, which was just 
large enough to contain four very little tables and 
yield accommodation to about a dozen people at a 
time. 

There was neatly that number present when 
Captain O’Blunderbuss and Frank Curtis entered 
the place ; and as there were not two seats disen- 
gaged, the gallant officer put his arm akimbo, fixed 
his eyes sternly on a stout, inoffensive-looking old 
gentleman, and, without positively addiessing his 
words to him, exclaimed, “Be the holy poker-r r 
and I should advise some one to be afther making 
room on a binch for my frind and myself — or 1 11 
know the rayson why 1” 

This inoffensive-looking gentleman shiank dis- 
mayed into a corner, and, two or three others press- 
ing closer together, sufficient space was obtained 
to afford Captain O’Blunderbuss and Mr. Frank 
Curtis seats *, and the former, as he took his place 
at a table, cast a particularly ferocious glance 
around on the assembled company, as much as to 
say, “Be the power-isl and ye’d better not be 
afther having any of your nonsense with me r ’ But 
as no one at that moment seemed at all inclined to 
make even an attempt to inteifere with the gallant 
gentleman, his countenance gradually lost its me- 
nacing aspect ; and he ordered the waiter— a slip- 
shod, dirty boy — to bring a bottle of wine, spirits 
not being allowed. 

The company presented to the view of Mr. Frank 
Curtis rather a motly aspect. There was a sample 
of nearly all kinds of social distinctions, — a sprig of 
the aristocracy — a broken-down sporting gentle- 
man — a decayed tiadesman — a bankrupt merchant 
— an insolvent parson — a ruined gamester — a piize- 
fighter — a horse-chaunter — an attorney, who had 
over-reached himself — a poor author — and one or 
two others who bore the vaguo and much misappro- 
priated denomination of “ gentleman ” All these 
were herding together in a glorious state of demo- 
cratic equality ; for a debtors’ prison goes far to 
level distinctions, the loidlings being very often 
glad to obtain a draught of ale from the pewter-pot 
of a butcher. 

The entrace o! Captain O’Blunderbuss and Frank 
Curtis, both of whom were taken for new prisoners 
and stared at accordingly, seemed to have interrupted 
a conversation that was previously going on ; — and 
for a few minutes a dead silence prevailed. But at 
last, when the wine which the captain had ordered 
was brought in, and that gallant gentleman and 


Curtis gave evident proofs of an inclination to enj*oy j 
themselves by enquiring likewise for cigars, the 
company recovered the feeling of hilarity on 
which the awful appearance of O’Blunderbuss 
had seemed for a few minutes to throw a complete 
damper. „ , _ , , 

“ Well, how did Jackson get on to-day at Portugal 
Street ?” enquired a rakish, dissipated looking yoxing 
gentleman, who was smoking a cigar and drinking 
a pint of Port-wine. 

“ He got sent back for six months,” answered the 
person to whom the question was put, and who 
was a stout, big man, in veiy seedy attiie. u It 
seems that his schedule was made up of accommoda- 
tion bills, and the opposition was desperate.” 

“ You talk of accommodation bills, Muggles,” 
observed the young gentleman ; “ why, all my debts 
are in paper of that kind. There’s seventeen thou- 
sand pounds against me at the gate ; and I’d take 
my affidavit that I never had more than three thou- 
sand in actual value. So I suppose I shall get it 
from the old Commissioner ?” 

“Ho, you won’t, Pettifei, my boy,” cried a short, 
elderly, dapper-looking man, putting down a quart 
pot in which his countenance had been buried lor 
upwards of a minute before he began to speak , 
u your father ’s a lord — and that ’s enough,” he 
added, looking mysteriously around. 

“Well, so he is,” said the Honourable Mr. Petti- 
fer, lolling back in a very aristocratic manner, and 
speaking for the behoof of Captain O’Blunderbuss 
and Frank Curtis ; “it ’s true that my father is Lord 
Cobbleton, and that I’m Ins second son. But, after 
all — that ’s a nobleman’s second son ?” 

“ Be Jasus ! and what indeed?” cried the captain. 

“ Why, my grandfather was Archbishop of Dublin 
— and my father was his son — and I’m my father s 
son — and yet, be the power-rs ! I’m only a capthain 
now ! But if I had n’t half a million, or som thrifle 
of the kind locked up in Chancery, I should be 
afther rolling in my carriage — although I do keep a 
buggy and a dog-cart, as it is — and my frind Curthis 
here, jintlemen, would n’t be in the Bench for two 
hunthied thousand pounds, as he is and bad luck to 
it!” 

“ Well — but you know, captain,” said Frank, who 
was determined not to be behind his gallant com- 
panion in the art of lying, and who therefore very 
readily took up the cue prepared for him, 

— “you know, captain, that the moment my 
god-father the Duke comes home, X shall be all 
right.” 

“Eight! — light as a thrivet, me boy !” vociferated 
O’Blundeibuss; “and then we ’ll carry on the 
war-r-r with a vengeance.” 

These remarks on the pait of the captain and 
Frank Curtis produced a deep impression upon the 
greater portion of the company present ; but two or 
three of the oldest prisoners tipped each other the 
wink slyly, as much as to say, “ Ain’t they coming 
it strong ?— although they did not dare provoke the 
ire of the ferocious Hibernian by any overt display 
of their scepticism. 

“ Speaking of Chancery,” said an old, miserable- 
looking man, in a wretchedly thread-bare suit of ' 
black, and whose care-worn countenance showed an 
intimate acquaintance with sorrow, — “ speaking of 
Chancery,” he repeated, leaning forward from the 
corner Id which he had hitherto remained silent 
and almost unobserved, — “ you can’t know Chancery, 
sir — begging your pardon — better or more bitterly 
J than I do.” 
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**Ah f tell the gentlemen your story, Profit,” I 
exclaimed one of the company. “ Ton my soul 
His a hard case, and a stain upon a civilised 

cc A stain l” ejaculated the old man, •whose name 
appeared to be Prout a stain i>< he cried, m a 
tone of painful irony;— “ it isahorror— an abomi- 
nation— an atrocity that demands vengeance on 
those legislators who know that such abuses exist 
and who will not remedy them 1 Chancellors 
Yice-Chancellers — Judges — Law-Lords — Hem. 
bers of Parliament— Attorney-Generals— Solici- 
tor-Generals — all, all for the last two-and-twenty 
•years, so help me God 1 have been familiar with my 
case— and yet the Court of Chancery remains as it 
is the most tremendous abuse — the most dam- 
nable Inquisition — the most grinding, soul-crush- 
ino-, heart-breaking engine of torture that the 
ingenuity of man ever yet invented ! Yes all 
that— and more— more, if I could find stronger 
language to express myself in— is that earthly 
reflection of hell— the Court of Chancery 

The old man had spoken with a volubility which 
had increased in quickness and in emphasis until 
it positively grew painful to hear ; — and his coun- 
tenance became flushed with a hectic, unhealthy 


rod— and his eyes, usually leaden and dull, were 
fired with an unnatural lustre— and his chest 
heaved convulsively— and his lips quivered with 
the dreadful excitement produced in his atten- 
uated and wornout frame by the remembrance of 
his wrongs. 

Remembrance '—as if he ever forgot them ' No 
— the Chancery Court was the subject of his 
thoughts hy day and his dreams by night • every 
thing he heard, or saw, or read, was so tortured by 
his morbid imagination as to bear some analogy, 
remote or near, to the proceedings at the Chancery 
Court ; when he had a meal, he wondered that the 
Chancery Court had left it to him— and when he 
had none, he said that the Chancery Court made 
him starve if he felt in tolerably good health, it 
was because he heard of some case in Chancery 
even more flagrant than his own— and that was a 
consolation to his diseased mind ; and if he felt 
ill, which was nearly always the case, he declared 
that the Chancery Court made him so — in fact, 
he was truly a victim, in every sense and way, of 
that tremendous tribunal which has instruments 
of torture far more terrible for the feelings than 
those which the Inquisition of Spain ever invented 
for the body l 
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u Yes,” exclaimed Front, after a few moments’ 
pause, “ and all that diabolical tyranny is earned on 
under the semblance and with the solemn forms of 
justice. You go into a fine court, where you see a 
man of splendid intellect, fine education, and pro- 
found knowledge, seated in a chair, with the wig 
and gown; and before him are rows of banisters 
almost as learned as himself. Well — would yon 
not think that yon were in a tribunal woi thy of the 
civilisation of this country? Yet — better weie it 
if savages from the South Sea Islands became your 
judges; better to die upon the tlueshold of that j 
couit, than enter its walls. It is a damnable and a 
juised tyianuy, I repeat; and the English aie a 
weak— a pusillanimous— -a spamcl-like race, that 
they do not rise m rebellion against that monstrous 
tnbunal !” 

Again he paused, overpowered by excitement:— 
hut there was something terribly real and awfully 
sincere — aye, and sternly true — in that man’s de- 
nunciations ! 

“ Yes — I say,” he resumed, after having lefreslied 
himself from a pewter-pot near him — though there 
had been a time when he was accustomed to drink 
wine, — “the English people are a nation of paltry 
cowards for allowing this hideous Chancery Court 
to uprear its head amongst them. Did not the 
French destroy their Bastille? — and was the Bas- 
tille ever half so bad, in one way, as tins Chancery 
Court is in another ? It is all useless for two or 
three people to declaim, or two or three authors to 
write, against such a flagrant abuse. ’Tis a public 
grievance, and must be put down by the public 
hand ! The whole body of lawyers are against law- 
reform — and the profession of the law has vast in- 
fluence upon both Houses of Parliament. From 
the Houses of Parliament, then, we have no hope : 
the strong hand of the people must do it. You 
might as well ask the Lords to abolish hereditary 
aristocracy, or the King to dethrone himself, as 
expect the Houses of Parliament to sweep away 
the Chancery Court.” 

“ But could we do without it ? J ’ enquired an atten- 
tive listener. 

“Do without it!” esfclaimed Prout, indignantly — 
almost contemptuously, at the nature of the ques- 
tion: “certainly we can ! France does without it 
—Holland does without it— Prussia does without it 
— Switzerland does without it — and the United 
States do without it; — and where is the law of 
property better administered than in those coun- 
tries! Tfiere the transfer of land, or the bequeath- 
ing of other property, is as simple as that of mer- 
chandize or stock; but here — here, in England, 
which vaunts its freedom and its civilization, the 
process is encumbered with forms and deeds which 
leave the whole arrangement liable to flaws, diffi- 
culties, and endless embarrassments. Talk of Equity 
indeed l ? tis the most shameless mockery of justice 
i ever known even amongst barbarians. But let me 
! tell you an anecdote? In 1763, a suit was com- 
menced in Chancery relative to some lawful pro- 
perty on which there was a windmill. The cause 
was not referred to the Master till 1796— thirty- 
three years having elapsed, and the lawyers, who 
had grown old during the proceedings, not having 
been idle. In the Master’s office did the case re- 
main till 1S15-— though the new lawyers who had 
succeeded the old batch that had died off in the 
meantime, were as active as the matter would allow 



them to be. "Well — in 18X5 the Master began to 
look into the business ; but, behold ! the windmill 
had disappeared — it had tumbled down — it had 
wasted away into dust — not a trace of it remained I” 
actually shrieked out the old man, m the excitement 
of lus story.* 

“ Thus the affair was fifty-two years in Chancery, \ 
and was knocked on the head after all ? ” observed 
one ot the company present. ^ j 

MVlnlc Law slept. Time was awake ‘and busy, 1 
you see/ 5 said Pi out, with a bitter irony which j 
actually chilled the hearts of Ins auditors. u But X 
can give you plenty of examples of the infernal , 
— hear t-breakmg delays of Chancery — and my own 
amongst the rest presently/ 5 he continued. “ There j 
is the case of Bute versus Stua) t : it began in 1793 
— and in 181*3 a step was made m the cau|e ! f 
Then, again, you have the case of the Attorney* 
General versus Tievehjan: it commenced m 16S5, 
and is an affair involving an endowment for a > 
Grammar -School at Morpeth. This cause never . 
will be finished ! j. But how much propel fcy do you ] 
suppose there is locked up in Chancery — eh? All! j 
now 1 am going to tell you something astounding j 
indeed — and yet as true as the Gospel I Thirty-eight 
millions sterling are locked up in that dreadful tri- 
bunal. A tribunal r — no — it is a sepulchre — a tomb j 
—a grave in which all justice and all hopes are m- ; 
terred ! But you will say that this enormous fund is 
only as it were in temporary trust, to be in due time j 
portioned out, to its rightful owneis. Pshaw! — non- 
sense ! More than one-third concerns persons who j 
are dead and have left no heirs, or else whose repres- ; 
entatives are ignorant of their rights. The Suitors’ I 
Fund is a bank of plunder — of shameful, diabolical I 
plunder effected under the forms of the law / ” i 

“But what about your own case, old fellow?” j 
enquired the Honourable Mr. Pettifer. 

“I’ll tell you in a moment, gentlemen,” cried , 
Prout, rejoiced to observe the interest created by his I 
strictures on the most hellish tiibunal that ever dis- j 
graced a civilised country. “ Twenty-five years 
ago,” he said, “ I was a prosperous man, having a ! 
good business in the City ; and I had managed to i 
save four thousand pounds by dint of strict economy ( 
and the closest attention to my affairs. A lawyer 
— a friend of mine — told me of a favourable oppor- 
tunity to place the sum out at good interest and on 
the best possible security. A gentleman, in fact, 
wanted to borrow just that amount on mortgage, 
he having a capital estate. The matter was fully 
investigated, and the security was considered un- 
exceptionable. So I lent the money ; and for three 

* The anecdote is a positive fact ! 

f It'is not terminated yet i ® 

$ Mr. Trout’s prophecy seems likely to be fulfilled ; for the | 
case pends yet, having now lasted one hundred and swety-two j 
years! I! In 1710 Lord Chancellor Harcourt made a decree j 
commanding the boundaries of the litigated land to be ascer- j 
tamed , and the commissioner appointed to carry this decree j 
into effect, reported that no boundaries could be traced! I 
Pioceedings continued ; and on the 25th of January, 1S4G, 
the case was re-argued before Vice-Chancellor Shadwell, 
eight counsel being engaged for relator, lessee, trustees, cor- 
poration, and the various other parties interested. The Vice- 
Chancellor of England referred the matter to the Master’s 
Office, where it is not likely to be disinterred for the next 
half century 1 Really, we English are a highly civilised 
people : a law-suit may be perpetuated through a dozen 
generations, without any delay or fault on the side of the 
parties interested— tfse whole and sole Hams resting the 
Chancery Court, 
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years the interest was regularly paid, and all went 
on well. The gentleman suddenly died ; and his 
nephew, who inherited the estate, hunted out an 
old entail, effected a hundred and fifty years pre- 
viously, and of the existence of such an entail no 
mention had been made in subsequent deeds. So 
the nephew would not acknowledge the validity of 
the mortgage, and refused to pay me a fraction of 
my four thousand pounds. He would not even 
settle the interest. I was therefore forced into 
Chancery; and seven 3 ears aftei wards I got a 
decree m my favour, hut I was sent into the 
Master's Office on account of certain details which 
1 will not stop to explain to you. This was fifteen 
years ago — and I am still in Chancery I I have 
spent three thousand pounds in costs — and am 
totally ruined. The excitement and worry of law 
made me neglect my business : my affairs fell into 
confusion — my creditors took all my stock in 
trade — and here have 1 been eleven yeais for 
tho balance of my liabilities. Twenty-two years 
have I been engaged in law — and have not yet 
got justice / And yet I am told that I live in 
a civilised country, where the laws are based on con- j 
su inmate wisdom, and where the meanest as well j 
as the highest individual is sure to obtain justice. 
Justice indeed! — such justice as one finds in the 
Chancery Court ! My original claim was for four 
thousand pounds — and 1 have spent three thousand 
in costs, and owe my lawyer five hun died pounds 
more. But what do you think of this? Eight years 
ago a written question was put by the Master to the 
respondent in the suit ; and it is still a matter of 
dispute whether he is to answer it or not ! Here 's 
law for you-— here *s justice ! Why — it is enough to 
make a man curse himself for belonging to a country 
in which such things take place : it is enough to 
make me ashamed of being an Englishman i Sup- 
pose a savage from the South Sea Islands came to 
England— beheld all the glitter and glory of our 
outward appearance of civilisation — studied our 
language, and was then told of such cases as these? 
What would he think. Ho would say, 4 After all. , 
you are in reality a very barbarous people ; and I 
shall be glad when 1 get bach to my own far-off 
island • * ” * 


^ Mr. Commissioner Fane, of the London JBankiuptey 
Court, was brought up as a Chancery lawyer ; and in a 
recent ** Letter to Lord Cottenhara ” he thus explains the 
causes of that shameful dilatonncss which charaetenses 
Chancery pioccedmgs • — 

« in Chancery the suitor applies first to the judge; 
everything is done m uriting. The judge, after gieat 
expense has been inclined and after a long delay, makes 
a decree ; that decree tells the Master, m endless detail, 
what he is to do (just as if he required to he taught the 
simplest matters); the decree is diawn up, not by the 
judge, who might be thought wiser than tho Mastei,but 
hy the registrar, who, m teaching the Master, frequently 
omits some material direction ; the parties then adjourn 
to the Master’s office; there the matter lingers, month 
after month and year after year; at last the Master 
makes his report, tells tho Court what he has found, and 
sometimes what he would have found if the registrar had 
authorised him to do so, and at last the Court either acts 
or sends tbto matter back to the Master v, ith new direc- 
tions. Meanwhile, as Lord Bacon said about two hundred 
years ago, ' Though the Chancery pace be slow, the 
suitor’s pulse beat quick . 9 I know of nothing to which to 
compare this process except the game of battledore and, 
shuttlecock, in which tho poor suitor plays tho part of 
shuttlecock, and Is tossed from tho judge to the Master, 
and from the Master to the judge, over and over, till the 
scene is closed only too often by despair, insolvency, ot 
death . 99 


“ As far as all this goes, you are right enough,” 
observed an attorney, who was one of the company 
present: “but had yon gone much farther, you would 
have been equally correct. You may denounce 
nearly all our laws and statutes to be radically bad 
and a disgrace to civilisation. But it is useless to 
hope that an efficient reform will bo ever effected by 
: the Parliament ; because the Parliament is loth to 
interfere with existing usages, and is afraid to 
meddle with existing rights. Nothing short of 
a Revolution can possibly accomplish a proper 
change.” 

“ Why — this is treason ! ” exclaimed the Honour- 
able Mr. Pettifor, his anstosratic feelings deeply 
wounded by the lawyer's bold and manly declara- 
tion. 

“It may be tiea 3 on — but it is nevertheless the 
truth,” said the attorney, with the cool firmness of 
a man entertaining an honest conviction of the 
justice of Ins observations. “ I declare most of our 
laws to be a disgrace and a shame. In Erance all 
the laws are contained in one book, accessible to 
every person : here, in this country, they are totally 
inaccessible to the community in general. Ho you 
think Franco would ever ba\ e had her Code without 
a Revolution ? * Ho you know how silly, absurd, 
and contradictory are some of our statutes' — those 
statutes which are approved of by the Law-Officers 
of the Crown, and enacted by wise senators ? There 
is a statute, for example's sake,f which decrees that 
one half of tho penalty inflicted in a particular case 
is to go to the informer, and the other half to the 
Ring. And yet under this statute Judges sentence 
men to transportation — say, fourteen yeais' trans- 
portation, to be halved by the informer and tho 
King ! Then there are statutes still upon the book, 
and which, though unrepealed, could scarcely bo 
put into execution without inflicting an odious 
tyranny. A statute of Edwaid YI. forbids agricul- 
tural labourers to hire themselves out, or be hired, 
by the day, and not for loss than a 3 ear. By a stufcuto 
of William and Alary, no peasant may sell goods m 
a town, except at a fair; and a statute of Henry 
YII. decrees, under severe penalties, that no cattle 
shall be killed in a walled town, nor in Cambridge. 
Theie is also a statute, I forget of which reign, 
enacting that no shoemaker may be a tanner, nor a 
tanner a shoemaker. Tho laws relating to Marriage j 
aie in many lespects absurd, and in others obscure. ! 

* <s Tho Code Napoleon is sometimes declared to bo a ^ 
failure , hut it lias been no failui e. In place of the pre- • 
viously differing laws of the provinces of the ancient | 
kingdom it has substituted a consistent uniform code for ! 
the entire of Piance. But it is niged,that it has been > 
buried under a load of commentaries. Of course theie ’ 
has 1 hen a pile of judicial constructions, as must bo tho , 
case ^ ith the text of every code. But these constructions j 
have a platform to rest upon, framed m the light of J 
modern science. Oui s are wholly different; they have no j 
such foundation to settle upon . they rest upon a mingled i 
heap of lubbish and masomy, of obsolete laws and laws 1 
in foice. Even the basement stoiey has not been firmly 
laid, as m Erance. This, however, it 33 that tho nation 
requires to have done; it requires an ontirely new legal 
edifice to bo erected. All that is good in the past it would 
have preserved under a new and better arrangement; 
and then the mass of statutes, reports, and text-books 
from which, the analysis had been made, and which had 
long embarrassed both the learned and unlearned— -de- 
clared by parliamentary authority to be no better than 
waste paper— null and void, and no moie citable for any 
purpose of legal argument, illustration, or decision.**-^ 
black Book of England. 

f 53 rd, George HI. 
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A marriage contracted by persons under age, by 
means of license, without the consent of their pa- 
rente, is unlawful; but such persons may contract a 
lawful marriage by banns, although without the 
consent of their parents. Thousands and thousands 
of persons have been led to behove that it is lawful 
for a man to marry his doeeased wife’s sister; 
whereas it is not lawful , and the issue of such a mar- 
riage is illegitimate.” 

At this moment the learned gentleman was in- 
teirupted by the clanging of a loud bell, earned by 
a person who was proceeding round the main build- 
ing of the prison, »S 2 id who eveiy now and then 
stopped ringing for the purpose of vociferating as 
loud as he could— “ Strangers, women, and children, 
all out !” 

« Shall you have to leave?” demanded Trank 
Curtis, in a whisper to his friend the captain. 

“ Divil a hap’orth of it, me boy 1 ” exclaimed 
0 ’Blunderbuss. “ The person who keeps tho Coffee- 
house will be glad to give me a bed as well as your- 
self; for money, frind Cur-i-ti s, procures everything 
in this blissed Spike-Island.” 

Another half-hour was passed in discourse on 
various topics, the inmates of the Coffee-house par- 
lour having become wearied of commenting upon 
the laws of their country; and, at the expiration of 
that interval renewed shouts, now emanating from 
the immediate vicinity of the lower lobby, warned 
all strangers to quit the prison. At the same time 
the parlour was rapidly cleared, O’Blunderbuss and 
Trank Curtis alone remaining there : — for it seemed 
to be a rule on the part of the prisoners to rush to 
the gate, for the purpose of seeing the “strangers ” 
take their departure. 

The captain now gave a furious pull at the bell; 
and, when the slip-shod waiter appeared, he de- 
manded a conference with the keeper of the Coffee- 
house. This request was speedily complied with ; 
and satisfactory arrangements were entered into for 
beds. Another bottle of wine was ordered, the 
captain persuading Curtis that it would be better 
for him to tako his first survey of all the grand fea- 
tures of the Bench in the morning, and to pass the 
evening in conviviality. This they accordingly did 
until eleven o’clock, when the lights in the parlour 
were put out, and the two gentlemen were shown 
to their respective bed-chambers — the said chambers 
being each about twice as big as a coffin, and quite 
as inconveniently angular. 

CHAPTER CVI. 

A FARTHER INSIGHT INTO THE KING’S BENCH. 

At half-past seven o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, the slip-shod waiter knocked at Mr. Curtis’s 
door, exclaiming, “ Please, sir, you must get up, 
and go down to the lobby by eight, ’cos you ’re 
wanted.” 

“ Who want’s me there ?” demanded Trank, leap- 
ing from his bed, £nd suddenly animated by the 
hope that Sir Christopher had accidentally heard of 
his predicament and had come to pay his debts. 

But the boy had hurried down stairs again ; and 
Curtis was accordingly compelled to hurry over his 
toilette in a state of profound suspense. By the time 
his ablutions were performed and he was dressed, 
it Was close upon eight o’clock ; and ne repaired to 
| the gat©, having bestowed en passant a thundering 


knock with his clenched fist on the door of the 
captain’s crib. 

The gate of the lower lobby was not as yet 
opened ; but in its immediate vicinity several of the 
prisoners were collected — some in dressing-gowns, 
others in their shirt-sleeves, and all having a certain 
air of seediness not observable elsewhere. At 
length, when the massive portal did expand, in 
rushed a motley assortment of messcngeis, char- 
women, and such initerant venders as milk-men, 
water-cress boys, and the fustian-clad individual 
who sold red herrings and shrimps. 

"When this influx of varied specimens of animated 
nature had passed, Trank Curtis entered the lobby 
and demanded of a one-armed turnkey standing be- 
fore the fire, “ who it was that required his pre- 
sence?” 

“ Me and my partners, sir,’' was the reply, 

“ And what for ? ” enquired Trank. 

« Just to take your likeness, sir,” was the farther 
explanation given. 

“ My likeness ! ” cried the young gentleman, 
glancing rapidly around in the expectation of be- 
holding an artist with pallet and brushes all ready ; 
but, not perceiving any such individual, he began to 
look very ferocious indeed, under the impression 
that the turnkey had a mind to banter him. 

“ We call it taking the likeness of a newprisoner, 
sh,” observed the one-armed functionary, who was 
really a very civil fellow, “ when wo have him her© 
by day-light just to take a look at him — so that we 
may know him again,” he added significantly, 1 
“ You see, sir, theie ’s between three and four hun- | 
dred prisoners m the college — we call it a college, } 
sir, sometimes— -and it is n’t a very easy thing to re- ! 
member every new-comer, unless wc have a good j 
look at him.” 

“Oh l now I understand you,” exclaimed Frank, 
laughing heartily at tho idea of having his likeness 
taken in such a style. 

While he was yet indulging in this expression of 
his mirth, tho other turnkeys made their appearance, 
and, each individually wishing him a “good morn- 1 
ing,” they scanned him from head to foot — appa- 
rently committing to memory every one of his 
features seriatim. Tiank tried to look as uncon- 
cerned as possible; but he nevertheless felt very 
uncomfortable, and was heartily glad when the 
operation, which lasted about five minutes, was 
over. The other turnkeys then withdrew; and 
Curtis remained alone with the one-armed official. 

“Nice place this, sh, for a prison — ain’t it?” 
asked the latter, taking his seat on a stool near the 
door, which stood open, and whence the eye com- 
manded a view of the spacious racquet-ground and 
a small* portion of the main building. 

“ Well— it might be a great deal worse,” replied 
Frank. “ You must have some strange characters 
here ?” lie added, enquiringly. 

“ I b’lieve ye 1” exclaimed the turnkey, fixing his 
looks mysteriously upon the young gentleman in a 
species of dim intimation that it was indeed a very 
remarkable place. “ You see that old feller in the 
ragged blue coat, a-rolling the fust racquet-ground 
there ? Well — he come here to this prison twenty 
year ago in his carriage, and had his livery servants 
to wait upon him ; and now he’s glad to drag that 
roller every morning for a few pence.” 

“ And can’t he manage to get out ?” asked Frank, 
with an ominous shudder. 
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“ Lord bless you, sir,” cried the turnkey, “ he ‘s 
his own prisoner ! ” 

“ His own prisoner !” repeated Curtis. “What — 
do you mean to say that he keeps himself in the 
Bench ? ” 

I do, sir — and a many does the same,” continued 
the turnkey, in a low, mysterious tone. “ These 
poor creators, sir, stay in prison so long that ail 
their relations and friends dies off ; and if they w ent i 
out, they would n’t have a soul to speak to, or a 
place to go to. So, if their creditors dies too and 
their discharge is sent ’em, they keep it in their 
pockets and never lodge it at tho gate — ’cos they pre- 
fer staying inside, where they have companions and 
can get a bit of something to eat in one way or 
another.” 

“ This is the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard in my life,” said Frank. 

“ There’s many things moie stranger still Acre,” 
returned his informant, who was pleased with the 
mysterious importance which his position as narrator 
of these marvels gave him. h What should you 
think of men putting themselves into prison, and 
making up their minds to stay heie all their lives 
perhaps ? ” 

“ I Hfeuld think you were joking if you said so,” 
answered Curtis. 

u Joking! Lord bless you, sir, I would n’t joke 
about no such a thing,” exclaimed the turnkey, 
with a spice of indignation in his manner. <c But 
| I 'll tell you how it is. There — you see that stout 

. man in tho shooting-jacket a-bargaming for them 
‘ bloaters with the chap that’s sitting on the bench 
i outside the Tap ? Well — ho committed a forgery, 

I oi summut of that kmd ; and, knowing there was 
J a warrant against him, and not choosing to run away 
! ft om London foi fear of being took in the country, he 
i got a fiiend to arrest lum for debt. So he lmme- 
j diately passed over to the Bench by habeas , and the 
i warrant for felony was lodged at tho gate against him. 
j But his debts must be paid before the warrant can 
bo executed ; and as you see he ’s in a manner his 
j own detaining creditor — leastways, his friend out- 
! side is — ho is n’t likely to have Ms discharge till the 
I felony .business can be settled somehow or other.” 
j “ The Bench is then a most convenient place for 
j people who ought to be in Newgate ? ” said Curtis. 
“ But live and learn ; and the moie <fne sees of the 
world ■” 

“ The more curiouser it is — ain’t it?” cried the 
turnkey. “ Well — now you see that tall, stout 
gentleman there, walking up and down in front of 
the State House with the stick in his hand ? He ’s 
been here some years, and is wery likely to stay a 
many years logger. His creditors allows him three 
| guineas a week for his kindness in remaining a pri- 
soner in the Bench.” 

<( What I ” ejaculated Curtis, now more astonished 
than ever. “ His creditors pay him for staying here/” 

“ It *s as true as you ’re alive, sir,” was the reply ; 
“ and it ’s easy enough to explain, too. That gen- 
tleman has got a good landed estate, which is in the 
hands of his two or three principal creditors, who 
manage it and receive all the rents for the purpose 
of paying themselves their claims upon him. Well, 
now — if he went through the Insolvents’ Court, all 
the creditors would come m for their share of the 
proceeds of the estate ; and so the two or three 
principals ones allow him three guineas a week to 
keep him here and prevent him going through the 


Court. It’s a deuced good ’thing for him, I can tell 
you ; an€ lie ’s as happy as a King. He has his wife 
— leastways, his lady with him, — we call ’em all 
wives here; — and he’s got a batch of the loveliest 
and nicest children you ever see. There they are, 
sn — the little innocents — a-playing there in the 
mud, just as if thoie was n’t no such place as prison 
at all ; and yet they was all horn up iu that room 
there m the State House, with the green safe at the 
window and the flower-pots.” 

“ And who is that lame, elderly man, running 
about with newspapeis in Ins hdld ? ” enquired 
Fiank. 

“ He ’s the newsman of the Bench— -and a pri- 
soner like the rest on ’em,” was the answer. <£ Ah ! 
some years ago he was a rich man, and in a flounsh- 
mg way of business. But he got into Cliancei y, 
and that’s the same as getting into the Bench ; ’cos 
one always leads to t’ other — for even to be a vinner 
in Chancery, one must pass at least a dozen years 
or so here fust. That seems to be the rule, as far as 
I can understand it. Well, sir — now that lame 
man is obliged to turn newsman; so you see there ’s 
a many rewerses in this world, sir. Ah ! the world ’s 
a queer place, ain’t it? — almost as queer as the 
Bench itself! ” 

What the turnkey’s notions of tho world might 
be, it is not easy to conceive: but they were evi- 
dently somewhat dim and misty — inasmuch as ho 
seomed impressed with tho belief that the Bench 
and the world were two distinct places: — but, then, 
the Bench was his world, though not a prisoner 
there himself ; and perhaps he established a distinc- 
tion as existing between the “ world within” and 
tho “ woild without.” Alas ! many— many who 
ivere pusoners did the same ! 

“ Who ar.e those two ladies that have just come 
dou n to walk on the gravel there, by the side of 
tho lacquet-ground 9 ” enquired Fi ank Curtis, much 
amused by the turnkey’s gossip. 

“ We call that gravel-walk the parade” obseived 
the official. “ Those ladies are mother and daugh- 
1 ter ; and it ’s the daughter that ’s a prisoner. She ’s 
a devilish fine gal ; and the old woman stays with 
her to take care of her. But she and the Honour- 
able Mr. Pettifer are deuced thick together; and 
tho mother winks at it. Such things will happen 
in the best regilated families— particklerly in the 
Bench, where no one ain’t over and above partickler. 
This isn’t the shop for morals, Mr. Curtis: all the 
young single women that comes here, is sure to get 
corrupted. But that ’s no look-out of mine ; ’’—and 
with this solacing conclusion, the turnkey hit the 
lock of the door a tremendous blow with his key. 

“Be the power-rs! and is it afther staling a 
march upon me that ye are ? ” vociferated a well- 
known voice at this moment; and the captain 
stalked up to the gate, looking quite fresh and 
blooming after a good night’s rest and copious ab- 
lutions. 

“ They had me down to take my likeness,” cried 
Frank ; “or else I dare say I should have slept on 
till now.” 

“ Well — we ’ll just make the round of the Binch 
me boy,” exclaimed the captain ; “ and by that time 
the breakfast will bo ready. I’ve orthered it — hot 
rolls and coffee, with kidneys, eggs, cresses, and such 
like thiifles ; and a walk will give us an appetite.” 

Curtis accordingly took his friend’s arm ; and they 
set out on their limited ramble. 
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“ That building* on your right, I rank,” said iho 
captain, “ is the State House, where Government 
prisoners and such like spalpeens are kept — or 
ought to be; but the prisoners for debt get liould of 
the rooms there, and the divil himself can’t turn 
’em out. But hero ’s the Tap : and this is the first 
lion of the Binch.” 

They entered a low and dirty-lookmg place, in 
which there were seveial common tables of the 
leughesfc description, and the surfaces of which were 
completely carved out into names, initial letters, 
men hanging, and a variety of devices “these inge- 
nious and very elaborate specimens of wood-engrav- 
ing having been effected by pen-lcnives. A tremen- 
dous fire burnt in the giate, round which were 
assembled soveral of the poorer class of prisoners 
and the messengers, eating their breakfast ; — and, 
at one of the tables just alluded to, the newsman j 
was sorting his papers. 

As the captain and Curtis were retracing their 
way from an inspection of the intei ior of the tap- 
room, the former stopped at the bar, exclaiming to 
the man in attendance, “Two half pints, Mi&ther 
Vernon — and good mornin’ to ye.” 

“ You would not drink malt liquor so eaily, will 
you?” asked Fiank, with a look of astonishment at 
his companion. 

“ Bo Jasus l and it’s for you to taste the portlier, 
me boy J ” exclaimed the captain, “ Do n’t you re- 
number all I said yesterday m its praise ? Come — 
dhrink ! 35 

And Mr. Curtis was accordingly compelled to 
swallow half a pint of porter, though malt liquor 
before breakfast was somewhat repugnant to his 
taste. The beer was veritably of first-rate quality ; 
and the captam was as proud to hear the young 
gentleman’s eulogy on its merits, as if he had brewed 
it himself* 

“Now let us continue our ramble , 53 said he; — 
and away they went, arm-in-arm, the two or three 
poor prisoners who were lounging at the door of the 
Tap respectfully making 100m for them to pass. 

Enteiing upon tho paiade, Frank now for the 
first time obtained a full ' iew of the fiout of tho 
main building — a long, gloomy, barrack-like struc- 
ture, with half a dozen entrance-ways loading to 
the various staircases. Fixed to tho ledges of many 
of the windows, were safes in which the prisoners 
kept their provisions ; and in several instances these 
safes woie covered with flower-pots containing 
sickly plants. Pi ecisely m the centre of the build- 
ing was the chapel ; and over the chapel was the 
infirmary. Most of the rooms on the ground-floor 
were fitted up as little shops, the occupants being 
prisoners, and the business carried on being entirely 
in the “general line.” The lumps of butter — 
wedges of cheese — red herrings — slices of bacon — 
matches — balls of twine — candles — racquet balls — 
sweet-stuff— leaves of bread — rolls— soap— eggs— 
and other articles of the nature usually sold in such 
magnificent marts of commerce, were arranged so 
as to make the best possible show, and carry out 
the spirit of competition which raged as fiercely in 
that little community as in the world without. A 
peep through the window of one of those miniature 
shops, showed the canisters of tea and the jars of 
tobacco and snuff standing orderly upon the shelves 
ol three feet in length ; and behind a counter, along 
which Tom Thumb could have walked in two 
strides, “stood tho stout proprietor of the concern, 


examining with rueful looks the wonderful increase 
of chalk-marks which the morning’s sales had com- 
pelled him to make upon a slate against the ho- 
noured names of his customers. 

*■ Now look this way, me frind,” cried the captain, 
as he forced Frank to turn lound towards the 
raquefc-coui ts. “D’ ye see nothing particular ? 33 

“Nothing but the high wall, with the spikes on 
the top, and the netting to prevent the balls from 
going over,” answered Curtis. 

“ There — there, me boy !” vociferated O’Bl under- 
buss, impatiently pointing in a particular dnectxon 
“ Now d’ye see any thing worth looking at ?” 

“ W ell — I see the pump there,” said Fi auk, vainly 
: searching after a more mteiesting object. 

“Be Jasus ! and that ’s jist what I wanted ye to 
see,” exclaimed the captain. “It’s tho Dolphin- 
pump, me boy — the finest pump in Eur-r-rope — the 

pride of the Binch But, be the power-rsi ye 

shall taste the wather and judge for yourself! ” 

Curtis protested that he would rather not; — the 
captain was however resolute ; and a tumbler was 
boi rowed from a prisoner who was smoking an eailv 
pipe at one of the ground-floor windows. Then the 
captain began to pump away liko a madman ; and 
Fiank was compelled to imbibe a deep draught of 
tho ice-cold water, which would have bdro pio* 
nounced delicious by any one who did not admire 
alcoholic beveiages much better than Adam’s ale. 

“ Do n’t you mean to take a glass, captain l on* 
quiied Frank. 

“ Be Jasus i and I know it of ould, 3 ’ returned that 
gallant gentlemen : “ so there ’s no need for me to 
pass an opinion upon it. Besides, it 5 s not to asto- 
nish my stomach with any unusual dhrink that I ’d 
be aftlier, Frank : but you ’re a young man, and can 
stand wather better than me.” 

Curtis did not consider the reasoning altogether 
conclusive : ho however refrained from farther 
aigument; — and tho two gentlemen resumed their 
walk. 

Between the eastern extremity of the main- 
biuldmg and that part of the wall which looked 
dii ectly upon the Borough, was the market-place, — 
an assemblage of miserable sheds, where a butcher, 
a fishmonger, a greengrocer, and a vender of coals 
carried on each his peculiar traffic — the said spinted 
traders being prisoners as well as tho shop-keepers 
above alluded to. 

At a stall in the centre of the market, and at 
which vegetables, fiuit, and fish were sold, stood a 
tall, thin, weather-beaten old woman, resembling a 
gipsey in dress as well as in complexion, and having 
an ancient bonnet perched most airily upon the top 
of her head. This respectable female was denomi- 
nated “Old Nanny,” and was in such wise greeted 
by Captain O’Blundeibuss, who informed Frank in 
a whisper that she was not a prisoner, and, in spite 
of competition, had pretty well the monopoly of the 
market. 

“ The fact is, me boy,” he said, “ she has the ad- 
vantage of money. Those fellows in the sheds there, 
setup in business with a floating capital of eighteen- 
pence each, and can’t afford to give credit ; and a 
tradesman in the Binch who can’t give credit, stands 
no more chance, be Jasus 1 of getting custom than 
if he began with an empty shop.” 

The captain now proceeded to show his friend 
the public kitchen, which was in the immediate 
vicinity of the market; and thence they passed ap 
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ihe back of the main building, O’Blunderbuss espe- 
cially directing Frank’s attention to that quarter 
which was denominated cc the Poor-Side.” 

The Poor-Side l — Tes in every public establish- 
ment in England, is the line of demarcation diawn 
between the lich and the poor, — in the debtors’ 
prison as well as in the church of God! Oh ! what 
, a disgraceful thing is poverty made in this country \ 

Why — the contamination of Newgate, if borne by s 
a man possessing a well-filled purse, will be over- 
looked in society ; while the rags that an unsullied 
character wears, are a ban — a stigma — a reproach ! 
“He has been in the workhouse,” or “ She has been 
on the parish,” are taunts as bitter in meaning and 
| as keen m spirit, as the phrase “ He has been in 
Newgate,” or “She has just come from the tread- 
mill.” Aye — and even amongst the lowest classes 
themselves, it is a deeper stain to associate a name 
with the workhouse, than to connect it with the 
felons’ gaol! Such is the dieadful — demoralizing 
consequence of that example set by the upper 
classes, whose ideas of men’s excellence and 
worth are guided chiefly by the standard of the 
purse. 

The Poor-Side ! — And for whom is the Poor-Side 
of debtors’ prisons instituted? For those who go 
penniless to gaol, — the best proof that they have 
profited nothing ]>y the losses of their creditors, — 
the best evidence that their liabilities were legiti- 
mately contracted! But the fashionable swindler 
— jour m an -ab out-town — your roue — your rake, 
who gets into debt wherever he can, and without the 
slightest intention of ever paying a skigle farthing, 
— he drives down in his cab to the prison — treats 
the bailiff to wine upon the way — and takes with him 
into confinement all that remains to him of the plun- 
der of duped tradesmen, there to spend it in riotous 
living and m the best room which the best quarter 
of the gaol can afford ! If a debtors’ prison have a 
Poor^Side, it ought also to have a Swnidlers'-Side. 

No word in the English language is used so fre- 
quently and so contemptuously as the monosyllable 
Poor. “ Oh ! he is a po'or devil ! ” is a far worse 
character to give of any one, than to say at once, 
“ Ho is dishonest.” From the latter sentence there 
is a hopeful appeal in the question — “ But can he 
pay? ” M Tes — he can, if he chooses.” “'Oh ! then, 
if he can, we will trust him and risk it.” But from 
the former sentence there is no appeal ; it is a judg- 
ment without qualification — a decision too positive 
and weighty to admit of a doubt. The objection—* 
ft Well, he may be poor ; but he may also bo honest,” 
is never heard. The idea of poverty being bonest 1 
Why — in the estimation of an Englishman, poverty 
is a woid expressing all that is bad. To say that a 
man is poor, is at once to sum up his character as 
every thing unprincipled and roguish. Such magic 
is there in the word, that rich men, and men well- 
to-do in the world, instantly button up their 
breeches’ pockets •when they hear it applied to a 
person. They seem to consider that a poor wretch 
can have no other possible object in view than to get 
the better of them. Poverty, in their eyes, is some- 
thing that goes about preying upon the rich— some- 
thing to be loathed and shunned — something that 
ought not to intrude itself into respectable places. 
A man may just as well be leprous, as be poor ! 

So undeniable are these truths — so universally 
recognised are these facts, that designing individuals 
always endeavour to seem well off, even if they be 


insolvent. They dress well, because they know the 
sovereign influence of a good coat. They talk largely 
— because they see how necessary it is “ to keep up 
appearances ” They toss about their last few gui- 
neas, as the only moans of baiting a hook to catch 
fresh dupes. It is impossible that a man, with fine 
clothes, well-polished boots, elegant guard-chain, 
and lemon colouied gloves, — it is impossible that 
such a man can be poor I Oh! no — trust him with 
anything I Why — what poor man would be per- 
fumed as lie is 7 — the aristocratic odour of wealth 
surrounds him as with an atmosphei e peculiar to 
the rich. Trust him by all means ! — But that poor- 
looking devil, who sneaks along the shady side of 
the wa*v — who ha 6 ! a wife and half-a-dozen children 
at home — and who is struggling from morning to 
night to earn an honourable crust, — don’t trust 
him — have nothing to do with him — don’t assist 
him with the loan of a single sixpence— on the con- 
trary, give him a thrust farther down into the mud, 
if you can ; — because he is undisguisedly poor/ 

Such appear to be the rules of conduct in this en- 
lightened and glorious country. God help the poor! 
—for poverty is a terrible crime in <f merry Eng- 
land !” 

The Pooi-Side of the King’s Bench struck Frank 
Cuitis as being particulaily miserable: — it quite 
gave lmn the horrors ! And no wonder; — for the 
architect — a knowing fellow was he! — had soar- 
ranged the building, that the windows of the Poor- 
Side should look upon the dust-bins and the con* 
venionces. Yes — a knowing fellow was that archi- 
tect ! lie understood what the poor are worth in 
this free and civilised land , — he saw in a moment 
where they ought to be put; — and therefore he ai’« 
ranged for their use a number of dens where the 
atmosphere was certain to be one incessant pesti* 

I lential odour, and -whore he would have been sorry, 
— very sorry to have placed the kennel of his favourite 
| hound ! 

Tes : — well might Frank Curtis feel the horrors 
— callous and indifferent as the young man naturally 
was— *on beholding the Poor-Side. The ground-floor 
rooms were even at mid-day in a state of twilight, 
the colossal wall being only a few feet distant : — 
the windows were blackened with dirt ; and from 
the upper ones hung a few rags —the miserable duds 
of the miserable, miserable inmates. Half-starved, 
pale, and emaciated women — the wives or daughters 
of those poor prisoners — were loiteiing at the door- 
ways, — some with children in their arms — children, 
Oh ! so wan and wasted — so sickly and so death- 
like — that it must havo made their parents’ hearts 
bleed to feel how light they were, and how famine- 
struck they seemed ! And yet those little, starving 
children had their innocent winning ways, as well 
as the offspring of the rich ; and they threw their 
skeleton aims around their mother’s necks— and 
their lips sent forth those infantile sounds so sweet 
to mothers’ ears; — but still the little beings seemed 
to be pining rapidly away through actual want and 
in the prison atmosphere ! “ God help the poor,” 
we said ere now : but, Oh ! with tearful eyes and 
beating heart do we exclaim — “God help the 
children of the poor ! ” 

Frank Cuitis and the captain, having aow com- 
pleted their walk round the prison, entered the 
parlour of the Coffee-house, where an excellent 
breakfast awaited them, and to which they did 
ample justice. 
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The repast being disposed of, Captain O ’Blunder- 
buss took a temporary leave of Frank Curtis, it 
being arranged that the gallant officer should pro- 
ceed to Baker Street in order "to induce the men in 
possession, either by means of bribes or menaces, to 
allow Mrs. Curtis to remove as many valuables 
from the house as possible ; and, this notable aim 
being achieved, the captain was to pay his respects 
to Sir Christopher Blunt. 

Frank Curtis, being now temporarily thrown upon 
Ms own resources for amusement, strolled out upon 
the parade, and was gazing at the racquet-players, 
when Mr. Prout accosted him. 
j “Good morning, sir. Have you taken a survey of 
the Bench yet?” said the Chancery prisoner. 

“ I have been round the building, and seen all 
that ’s worth seeing, I believe,” replied Curtis. 
“But the Poor-Side appears to be a wretched 
place.” 

“ Wretched t ” cried Prout, in a bitter tone : “ ah * 
you may well make that observation, sn ! But if 
ay affaiis do not end in a speedy settlement, I shall 
Ave to move to that quarter myself.” 

“ How is that? ” enquired Frank. 

“Do you not know-— have you not yet learned 
that you must pay even to have a room m this pri- 
son— a place to which you do not come of your own 
accord ? ” said Prout. “ A shilling a week is the 
room-rent; and he who cannot pay it, must go over 
to the Poor-Side, This is English justice, Mr, 
Curtis l You must pay to live m a prison l ” 

“It seems to me monstrously unfair ” 

“ Unfair ! ’tis vile — rascally ! ” cried the Chancery 
prisoner. “But, talking of the Poor-Side puts me 
In mind of a strange story connected with that 
quarter of the Bench; and if you have nothing 
better to do for an hour or so, and will step up to 
my room ” 

“ I shall have great pleasure,” interrupted Curtis ; 
“for, to tell you the truth, the time does hang 
rather heavy on my hands and till my friends the 
Marquis of Aldersgate and the Prince of Pans, who 
is staying in London, come over to sec me, I may 
just as well amuse myself with your story.” 

Prout accordingly led the way to his room, which 
was in the front of the building and commanded a 
'view of the parade and racquet-grounds. It was 
very plainly furnished, but neat and clean ; and its 
owner informed Curtis that he had a married 
daughter who visited him every day, was very kind 
to him, and superintended his little domestic con- 
cerns. 

“But I will not detain you longer than I can 
help, sir,” observed Prout ; “ and I can promise you 
that you are about to hear a true tale of deep 
interest. I have thought of it so often, and have so 
frequently repeated its details to myself, in the 
solitude of this chamber, that I am enabled to give 
you the whole story in a connected form; although 
it was not in the same continuous manner that the 
vicissitudes I am about to relate, became known to 
me. Alas 1 ’t is a sad— sad tale, sir; but I am afraid 
that, bad as it is, it still is not the worst that might 
he told of human nature. ” 

Frank Curtis seated himself opposite to the old 
tftin, who, after a short pause, commenced his 
tt*rrativo in the following words. 


CHAPTER CVII. 

A TALE OF SORROW. 

“ It was about thirty years ago that a poor but res- j 
pectable and kind-hearted tradesman, of the name j 
of Craddock, came up from Plymouth to London to j 
receive a hundred pounds which had fallen to him 
through the death of a relative of whom he had not 
heard for years until he received the lawyer’s letter 
announcing his decease and the legacy. Craddock 
was a linen-draper in a very small way at Plymouth : 
and though industiious, temperate, and obliging, 
he never had succeeded m doing any thing better than 
earning a mere living. He was about forty-five years 
of age at the time of which I am speaking, and had 
long been married to a woman as generous-souled 
j as himself. They were childless ; and, in spite of 
their poverty, they often regretted that they had no 
offspring to become the object of their affection, and 
to comfort them when old age should overtake them. 
Indeed, it appears that they had seriously thought 
of adopting some poor person’s child : but circum- 
stances of various kinds had opposed this plan; 
and they at last ceased to converse upon it— en- 
deavouiing to render themselves as happy as they 
could m each other’s society. And happy, for 
that matter, they were too; for the mutual 
attachment which linked their hearts together, 
was firmly established ; and, as they advanced in 
years, they seemed to become so necessary to each 
other, that when Craddock received the lawyer’s 
letter summoning him to London, it was with the 
greatest difficulty his wife would allow him to set 
out alone. He however succeeded in making her 
understand that a hundred pounds did not consti- 
tute an independent fortune, — that it was absolutely 
necessary tb carry on the shop,— and that therefore 
she must remain at home' to manage it. Accord- 
ingly, the worthy dame tanned at Plymouth, and 
her husband came up to London by the stage— at 
that period a journey of no inconsiderable import- 
ance. 

“ It was the first time Mr. Craddock had ever been 
in the metropolis: but he did not stay a moment 
longer than his business absolutely compelled him, 
which was four or five days. The lawyer with whom 
he had to transact his little affair, was a kind and 
conscientious man — for there are many good lawyers 
as well as bad ones ; — and he hastened the business 
as much as possible. Accordingly, Mr. Craddock 
received his money in less than a week; and he 
instantly went to the Belle Sauvage on Ludgate 
Hill to take his place home again by the coach. There 
was only one inside-seat vacant by the stage that 
was to start in the evening; and Craddock secured 
it. He then returned to the little lodging where be 
had slept during his short sojourn in London, and 
which was somewhere in the neighbourhood of Doc- 
tors’ Commons. Having packed up his portmanteau, 
he shouldered it, and was wending his way to the 
Belle Sauvage, when his attention was drawn to a 
little boy who was sitting on a door-step in one of 
the narrow, secluded streets in that district. The 
child, who was very neatly dressed ana about two 
years old, was crying bitterly. Craddock stopped 
and spoke kindly to him; and though the boy was 
too young to give any explanation of the cause of 
his grief, it was easy to divine that ho had strayed 
from home, or been lost by a negligent servant* 





Two or three other persons stopped likewise ; and 
some of the neighbours came out of their houses • 
but the boy was unknown to them. Craddock 
tried to console him ; but the little fellow wept as 
if his heart would break. By accident the parish- 
beadle passed that way, and, on learning what was 
the matter, said, ‘ Oh ! the best thing I can do, is 
to take the poor child to the workhouse.’ — Now, 
the mere name of a workhouse was terrible to the j 
ears of the kind-hearted Craddock * and, obeying 
the impulse of the moment, he exclaimed, ‘No, 

| no : not while I have a crust to give him, poor 
| child T — * "Why don’t you take him home with you, 

; then ?’ demanded the beadle : 4 the parish will be 
very glad to be quit of such a bargain as a lost 
child promises to be.’ — c But I live at Plymouth,’ 
returned honest John Craddock.’ — * Never mind if 
you live at the devil, so as you agree to take the 
No 51 *. — Mysteries of London. 


child,’ persisted the parochial authority.—- 4 Well, 
I have not the least objection ; on tho contrary, I 
shall be delighted to do so,’ said Craddock, his 
eyes filling with tears as the poor boy’s grief 
became more heart-rending. ‘ I will give you my 
address ; and if your hear any enquiries made by 
the parents of the child, you can let me know.’ — 
‘ Very good,’ exclaimed the beadle, as he received 
the card on which John Craddock’s name, call- 
ing, and abode were printed in bold type. The 
worthy linendraper then took up the boy in his 
arms, the beadle consenting to carry the port- 
manteau ; and in this manner they proceeded to 
the Belle Sanvage, the kind looks, soothing tone, 
and fond caresses of Craddock having the 
effect of somewhat diminishing the little fellow’s 
grief. 

“ The coach was just ready to start ; and Crad- 
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dock took his place } with the child upon his knees. 
The beadle renewed his promise to write in ease 
he should hear any thing relative to the boy’s 
parents , and the stage rolled out of the old mn 
yard. It was evening— the shops glared with 
light ; and the scene, as well as the ride in the 
coach, amused the boy, so that his violent weep- 
ing ceased — but frequent sobs agitated his little 
chest, until at last he iell asleep m worthy John 
Craddock’s arms It was now ior the first time 
that the linen-draper had leisure to reflect upon 
the step which he had taken ; and it struck him 
that he had acted imprudently. He was taking 
away the child from the city to which he most 
probably belonged, and where he was alone likely 
to bo found by his parents, — taking him away to 
a far-distant land. But, on the other hand, he 
remembered the beadle’s declaration that the lost 
child must be conveyed to the workhouse : and 
lie likewise felt certain that should the little 
creature’s parents make proper inquiries con- 
cerning their child, the parochial authority would 
know what explanation to give. Craddock there- 
fore came to the conclusion that he had performed 

a dhriukifi.n rlaarl n.nrl on -n ’a 4-^ . 


the kind-hearted dame wept when Craddock ex- 
plained to her the manner m which he had become 
possessed of the boy ; and as he spoke she pressed 
the little being all the closer and all the more 
fondly to her bosom. The social tea-table was 
spread, and the servant-girl was sent out to pro- 
cure some cakes and other nice things for the boy ; 

! and then how he was petted and made much oi — 1 
and how happy the good couple seemed when » 
their attention and caiesses were rewarded with 1 
smiles ! , 

“ Several days passed, during which Craddock 1 
received no intelligence from the beadle who had 
promised to write to him in case of enquiries 
being instituted respecting’ the lost child : — weeks 
elapsed — and still no tidings ! The idea — I had 
almost . said the fear — ■which the worthy couple 
entertained that they might be compelled to part 
with the child just as they were getting fond of 
it, grew gradually fainter and fainter; and 
at lengih, when six months had passed and 
little Alexander (for so they called the boy) had 
,ue uuuciusion wum ue ma penormca reconciled to his condition, but 

a Christian deed and an Englishman's duty : and, JRP° aicd to forgotten that it had ever been 

having thus set all scruples at rest, he began to ? n m °t monihs , passed, 

reflect upon the pleasure which his wife would ^ r * ana Mr&. Craddock ceased to eoinem- 
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reflect upon the pleasure which his wife would 
experience in receiving the foundling. Bor the 
child was a most interesting one— with curly 
flaxen hair, sparkling blue eyes, and a sweet com- 
plexion; and as he lay sleeping’ m Craddock’s 
arms, and tho lights of the shops m the outskirts 
of London, which the coach was then traversing, 
beamed through the window upon the boy’s coun- 
tenance, the worthy linen-draper thought that he 
had never seen a face so truly cheiub-like. But 
tears came afresh into the ^worthy man’s eyes— 
for he reflected that an afflicted father and a 
distracted mother might at that moment be 
calling upon heaven to restore them their lost 
ehildj and, as he bent down and kissed its cool 
and firm cheeks, on which the traces of weeping 
still remained, he murmured to himself, 4 If thy 
parents never succeed in recovering thee, my boy, 

I will be as a father, and I know that my wife 
will be as a mother to thee !’— The other inside 
passengers admired the child greatly; but when 
honest John Craddock told them the story con- 
nected with his possession of the boy, they merely 
hem’d and coughed drily as if they thought him 
a very great fool for so burthening himself. 
Craddock understood what was passing in their 
minds ; and he only hugged the child closer to 
his bosom, 

“ During tho night, the little fellow frequently 
awoke, and cried for his papa and mamma; and 
tho good linen-draper was indefatigable in his 
exertions to console and comfort him — utfcenn» 
all possible kmd things, and purchasing nice 
cakes for him at the way-side inns. Throughout 
the following day, too, Craddock -was compelled 
to persevere in this affectionate and conciliatory 
treatment, which he, however, maintained with a 
good heart; and as the long, tedious journey of 
two hundred and sixteen miles drew towards a 
close, and evening was again drawing on, he had 1 
the satisfaction of observing that his little charge 1 
seemed to appreciate— or at least to understand 1 
his attentions. At last the coach entered the 
famous sea-port ; and in a very short time Crad- 
dock was set down at his own door, the sta^e 
passing through the street in which he lived. You 
may suppose that his wife was greatly astonished 
when she perceived the present that the worthy* 
linen-draper lxad brought her: but she was not 
many moments before she took the child in her 
anas, and covered it with kisses. Then how 
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plate even tho chance of being called upon to 
surrender their charge. Not but that those ex- 
cellent people would have rejoiced, in one &en<?e, 
to restore little Alexander to the arms of lus 
parents; but . in another sense they could not 
quench in their secret souls the fond hope that 
ho might be left undisturbedly in their care. 
Lints timo passed on . Craddock’s business, which 
had only required a little capital to give it im- 
petus, exhibited every sign of improvement since 
the .investment therein of the hundred pounds 
received m London ; and Alexander throve apace. 


. I now take a leap of twenty years, which 
uf tip to a date of only ten years ago ; and 
at that time great alterations— but all for tho bet- 
tor— liad taken place in the circumstances of the 
Craddocks. Indeed, they had retired from busi- 
ness, having made a considerable fortune, and 
were settled in a handsome dwelling at a short 
distance from Plymouth — their native town 
Craddock and Ins wife had, however, descended 
tolerably far into the vale of life, eixty-fivo winters 
having passed oyer their heads ; but in Alexander 
—now a handsome young man of tvreniv- 

two— they had a source of real comiort and hapm- 
ness. Though acquainted with the circumstance 
winch led to his adoption by Mr. and Mrs. Ora* I- 
dock,. and, therefore, knowing well that they were 
not his real parents, his attachment to them we 5 
so great— his affection so sincere— and his grati- 
tude so boundless, that he never once manifested 
any desire to quit them for the purpose of insti- 
tuting enquiries relative to his birth. His constant 
and unwearied endeavour was to show himself 
deserving of afl they had done for him, -the tern lev 
care they had taken of him in his infancy— the 
excellent education they had given him in bn 
boyhood— and the affectionate consideration wdli ■ 
which they -treated him now that lie was grown to 
man s estate; for in all respects did they regard 
him as their son, and in this light was he looked ‘ 
upon, by their friends and dependants. In fact ; 
nothmg was wanting to complete the happiness of 
Alexander Craddock. He had become enamoured 
ot a beaiitiful girl, the orphan daughter of an 
officer an the Navy, and who resided at Plymouth 
with an old aunt. Lucy Middleton had no for- 1 
fe-oS 6 Pfsessed the invaluable treasures 
of amiability of disposition — a sweet temper — a 
kmd heart— and those sterling qualities which 
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fitted her for domesticity, and gave promise that 
she would prove an admirable housewife. Alex- 
ander loved her, and was loved in return ; and his 
adopted parents gave their consent to the match. 
Accordingly, one fine spring morning, when the 
heavens appeared as auspicious as the prospects 
of the youthful pair, the hands of Alexander 
Craddock and Lucy Middleton were united , and, 
after a six weeks’ tour m Wales, they returned to 
Plymouth, to fake possession . of a commodious 
and handsome dwelling, which the adopted 
father of the young man had furnished during 
their absence ior their reception. A year passed 
away, at the expiration of which Lucy presented 
her husband with a lovely boy , but almost at the 
same time the family experienced a severe loss m 
the death of old Mr. Craddock, who was earned off 
in a moment by the lightning-stroke of apoplexy. 
Alexander was dreadfully grieved at this shocking 
occurrence — a feeling m which his excellent young 
wife largely, shared ; but they wore compelled to 
restrain their sorrow as much as possible, in order 
to console the bereaved widow. Mrs. Craddock 
was, however, unable to bear up against this 
heavy affliction : the suddenness of its arrival, and 
the awful manner in which her husband fell down 
dead at her feet, when as it were in the midst of a 
state of perfect health,! gave her a shock which 
she never recovered. She was spirit-broken, and 
could not rally, m spito of the tender devotion 
and unwearied attentions shown her by Alexander 
and Lucy, as well as by the aunt of the latter. 
Thus was it that in less than six weeks from the 
sudden demise of Mr. Craddock, lus affectionate 
relict was consigned to the same tomb that held 
his remains. 

“ When Alexander had so far recovered himself 
after, experiencing those cruel inroads upon his 
happiness, as to investigate the affairs of his late 
adopted parents, he found that he was left sole 
heir to the handsome fortune acquired by their 
honest industry * but, though the will aud other 
papers were strictly correct and accurate in all 
points, he found. that certain circumstances con- 
nected with his inheritance would compel him to 
repair to London, and probably retain him in the 
capital for some weeks. He was not sorry at the 
idea of quitting Plymouth for a time, his spirits 
having been deoply affected by the deaths of his 
adopted parents ; and he found Lucy and her i 
aunt, who now lived altogether with them, per- ‘ 
fecily agreeable to shift their place of abode. It 
was accordingly about eight years ago that this 
family arrived m London, and took a house m a 
genteel but quiet neighbourhood. Alexander found 
his income, chiefly derived from funded property, 
to be seven hundred a-year ; and on this he knew 
that he could live well, but not extravagantly. A 
natural curiosity — which was the more lively now 
that he had lost his adopted parents — prompted 
Mm to make certain enquiries in the district of 
Doctors’ Commons, with the hope of solving the 
mystery of his birth. The only intelligence he 
gleaned, was, that the beadle who figured in the 
opening of the tale, had been dead just twenty- 
two years : and as Alexander was now twenty- 
four, he could calculate pretty accurately that the 
parochial authority alluded to must have been 
carried off by the hand of the destroyer within a 
few weeks, if not within even a very few days, 
from the date when he himself, as a young child, 
had fallen into the charge of Craddock. Beyond 
this fact Alexander could ascertain nothing at all 
calculated to assist in rolling away the veil of 
mystery which covered his parentage : none of 
the inhabitants m the street where Craddock had 


found him sitting on the door-step remembered 
any thing of the loss of a child at the period 
named ; — no tradition of the fact remained. Alex- 
ander felt somewhat disappointed with these 
unsuccessful results of his enquiries ; but he pos- 
sessed too many elements of happiness — too many 
substantial accessories to comfort and mental 
tranquillity — to remain long affected or dispirited 
by the apparent permanence of that mystery which 
enveloped his birth 

“ Alexander was naturally of an active disposi- 
tion, and abhorred a life of idleness. He had been 
married two years, and was the father of two 
children; and contemplating the probability of 
having a numerous offspring, he felt anxious to 
augment his worldly possessions. 4 My adopted 
father, 3 he would reason with himself, 4 carried on 
business until a late period of his life, and was 
happy in the occupation which it afforded him. 
Why should not I embark m some eligible and 
safe undertaking which will give me a few hours’ 
employment every day and yield a profit at the 
same time? 3 The subject of Ms musings was 
communicated to his amiable wife and her aunt ; 
and those ladies joyfully encouraged a spirit so 
praiseworthy and so indicative of steadiness and 
prudence. The matter had been under discussion 
one morning at the hreakfasL-table, when the daily 
newspaper was brought m ; and an announcement, 
worded somewhat in this way, met Alexander’s 
eyes. — 4 Eligible Investment.— Any gentleman 
having a few thousand pounds at his immediate 
disposal, and desirous to occupy a few leisures 
hours each day in a highly respectable and advan- 
tageous manner, is requested to apply to Edward 
Walkden, Solicitor, Bush-Lane, Cannon Street. 3 — 
Alexander road this advertisement aloud; and 
the ladies agreed with him that the nature of it 
was tempting enough to prompt farther enquiry. 
Accordingly, the young man proceeded in the 
course of the morning to the address indicated, 
and found Mr Walkden’ s establishment to be 
large and having every appearance of respectabi- 
lity as well as solidity. Half-a-dozen clerks were 
busily employed m the front office; and the 
shelves were covered with japanned tin cases, con- 
taining the papers of the most substantial clients. 
Upon being introduced into the lawyer’s private 
office, Alexander found himself in the presence of 
! a tall man, whose years were upwards of sixty, 
and whose countenance, once handsome, wore an 
expression of mingled mournfulness and severity. 
He was attired in a plain suit of black * his man- 
ners were cold and reserved; but there was a 
business-like air about him and his office, which 
augmented the good opinion already entertained 
by Alexander m respect to the lawyer and his 
establishment. 

44 Walkden was evidently a man of very few 
words; and therefore, when Alexander had ex- 
plained the object of his visit, the information he 
sought was speedily given. 4 1 have a client,’ said 
the lawyer, 4 who lias taken out a patent for a 
particular purpose , and he requires five or six 
thousand pounds to work it effectually. The per- 
son advancing the amount, will become an equal 
partner with the patentee, and will find a few 
hours of pleasant and agreeable occupation daily 
in superintending the commercial branch of the 
concern, while the patentee directs the manufac- 
ture of the article. There are the papers, sir ; 
take them with you, and read them at your leisure.* 
Walkden handed the young man a bundle of do- 
cuments tied round with red tape, and then bowed 
him out of the office. On his return home, Alex- 
ander examined the papers, and was highly do- 
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lighted with the prospect which they opened to 
him. He felt convinced that an immense fortune 
was to be made : the thing was as clear as day- 
light. The patentee possessed the secret of effect- 
ing vast improvements in the manufacture of 
broad-cloths, whi(jh he undertook to produce not 
only of a superior quality, but likewise at a re- 
duced price. The calculations showed that large 
returns were certain to follow a comparatively 
small outlay, and that the business might be 
extended to a wonderful degree in proportion to 
the capital advanced to work upon. In a word, 
the whole affair was of the most roseate hue . 
Alexander, his wife, and her aunt were m raptures 
at the brilliant prospect thus fortunately opened 
to their contemplation ; and it was resolved that 
he should lose no time in securing a share in so 
prosperous an undertaking. Accordingly, on the 
following morning, he returned to Mr. Walkden, 
who received him with cold politeness, and re- 
quested his speedy decision in the matter — { as 
so promising a business had already attracted the 
notice of several capitalists, who were eager and 
willing to embark their funds ’ — ‘ And. you will 
guarantee the respectability of your client, sir.?’ 
enquired Alexander. — ‘ I have been established in 
this profession for upwards of thirty years, young 
man,’ said the lawyer, almost sternly ; ‘ and never 
have I allowed my office to be made the means of 
carrying out an illegitimate transaction. My 
client, Mr. Scudimore, is a man of integrity and 
honour ; and whatever he promises, that will he 
perform ! ’ — ‘ In this case, Mr. Walkden/ observed 
Alexander Craddock, ‘ the sooner I have an inter- 
view with Mr. Scudimore, the better,’ — The law- 
yer made no further observation, but furnished 
his visitor with the address of the patentee ; and 
Alexander accordingly repaired to Mr. Scudimore’s 
dwelling, which was situated somewhere near 
Finsbury Square. 

“Mr. Scudimore was an elderly person — very 
well dressed — plausible in his discourse, and over- 
polito in his manners. In fact, he seemed to be 
the very reverse of his solicitor in respect to 
disposition ; for he received Alexander as if he 
had known him all his life ; and the young man 
found himself sitting at lunch and on the best 
possible terms with his new friend, almost before 
he had time to look round him. Then, if the 
affair which thus brought them together, had 
looked well upon paper, it assumed so glorious 
an aspect, when described in the glowing language 
of Mr. Scudimore, that Alexander Craddock, 
generous, frank, and confiding as he naturally 
was, came to a complete understanding with the 
patentee ere he took his departure. On the follow- 
ing day Scudimore dined at his house , and the 
ladies were quite charmed with their new ac- 
quaintance. Matters progressed rapidly through 
the business-like attention which Walkden de- 
voted to the affair; and in less than a fortnight 
the deeds of partnership between Alexander 
Craddock and James Scudimore were duly signed 
at the lawyer’s office, in Bush Lane, Cannon 
Street* Immediately afterwards, Alexander sold 
out six thousand pounds, which he paid into a 
hank to the joint account of Craddock and Scu- 
dimore ; and in the course of a few days the 
latter gentleman took his departure for a manu- 
facturing town, where he was to hire premises 
and establish a factory without delay, Alexander 
remaining in London to prepare a warehouse to 
receive the goods. For some months all appeared 
to go on to the complete satisfaction of both 
parties * Scudimore wrote up the most pleasing 
accounts from the country; and at last he in- 


formed his young partner that the factory was in 
perfect readiness to commence operations. It 
however appeared that more money was required ; 
and Alexander, after an interview with Walkden, 
threw a further sum of four thousand pounds 
into the business, all the funds being completely 
at the disposal of Scudimore. But almost imme- 
diately after the advance of this second sum, the 
letters from the provincial town ceased. Several 
weeks passed away * no communications were re- 
ceived from Scudimore ; — and Mr. Walkden ap- 
peared to be as astonished as Alexander himself. 
A visit to the banker created a vague suspicion 
m the mind of the young man that all was not 
right ; — for though Scudimore had drawn out the 
first amount by means of a number of successive 
cheques, he had received the whole of the second 
advance on one draught, and almost immediately 
after it had been paid in. A litte further inquiry 
convinced Alexander that Walkden had presented 
all the cheques for payment at the bank. With- 
out, however losing a moment by calling on the 
lawyer for an explanation., Alexander proceeded 
post-haste to the provincial town where he ex- 
pected to find Scudimore ; and there all his fears 
were speedily confirmed. No premises had been 
hired by any such person — no factory established 
in such a name : but Mr. Scudimore had resided 
at an hotel in the place for several months, and 
had taken his departure, no one knew whither, 
at a date which, on calculation, Alexander found 
to be precisely four days after he had paid the 
second sum into the banker’s hands. No doubt 
now remained in his mind that he was the dupo 
of a designing villain ; and he was convinced 
that Walkden was an accomplice. To London he 
returned without delay; and, on his arrival, he 
repaired direct to the lawyer’s office. That pro- 
fessional gentleman received him with the usual 
cold and reserved politeness, affecting not even to 
notice the excitement under which the young man 
was labouring. 

“ c Your friend Mr. Scudimore, sir, is a villain ,f 
exclaimed Alexander. — ‘Such language is intole- 
rable in my office, sir/ said Walkden, m his chill- 
ing and phlegmatic manner — ‘Intolerable or not, 
it is the only language I can use under such cir- 
cumstances/ cried the young* man ‘ Scudimore 
has absconded with the whole sum of ten thousand 
pounds which I advanced m this swindling con- 
cern ; and it was through you and yonr represen- 
tations, sir, that I have been thus cruelly deceived 
and basely plundered.’ — £ Softly, Mr. Craddock, if 
you please/ observed the lawyer; ‘because your 
language conveys an imputation which I repel 
with scorn and contempt. My character is too 
well established to be injured by the calumny of 
an obscure stranger. You requested me to give 
you Mr. Scudimore’ s address in the first instance .* 
I did so ; and it was with him that you made all 
your arrangements. You then both came to me, 
informed me that every thing was settled between 
you, and employed me professionally to draw up 
certain deeds.’ — e But you gave mo the highest 
character of your friend Scudimore l* ejaculated 
Alexander. — ‘I spoke of him as I always found 
him up to that hour when you questioned me/ 
said Walkden : ‘ but I never pretended to possess 
the power of prophesying that he would continue 
honest up to the day of his death ?’ — ‘ Contemp- 
tible, vile sophistry !’ exclaimed Alexander, his 
cheeks glowing with indignation. ‘It is a base 
conspiracy to plunder me; but I will unmask 
you!’—- ‘And supposing that I have incurred a 
chance of losing as much as yourself through this 
Mr* Scudimore ? said the lawyer, without losing 
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his temper, but with a smile of malignant triumph 
on his lips. — 4 You lose by him ** cried Alexander, 
in a tone of bitter irony ; ‘you knew him too well 
to trust him.’ — ‘ At all events I may have some- 
what calculated upon your joint responsibility,’ 
observed Walkdon, fixing his cold, grey eyes upon 
the young man whom these ominous words 
startled. — ‘What do you mean p 5 he demanded, 
his heart sinking within him. — ‘ I mean,’ answered 
Walkden, ‘that I have discounted your accept- 
ances to the amount of eight thousand pounds ; 
that I have passed away those bills of exchange 
in the course of business ; that when they fall due 
shortly, I shall be unable to take them up ; and 
that the holder will therefore look to you for the 
payment of them ?’ — Alexander sank, speechless 
and powerless, into a seat as the whole scheme of 
villany was thus fully developed to his horrified 
contemplation. — ‘ As you were in partnership, and 
all the deeds establishing that partnership were 
drawn up in the regular way and strictly binding, 
Scudimore had not only a right to sign bills in 
your joint name,’ proceeded the lawyer, ‘ but you 
cannot for an instant dispute your liability in 
respect to them.’ — ‘ Is it possible,’ gasped Alex- 
ander, ‘ that I can have been so foolish and you so 
wicked ? Oh ! my poor wife — my beloved children, 
what wull become of you, now that I am ruined by 
my own madness and this awful combination of 
villames ?’ — ‘ Mr. Craddock,’ said Walkden, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, while his iron 
features remained implacable and rigid, ‘you must 
not allow your tongue a license an respect of me. 
Again I tell you my character is too well estab- 
lished, and my reputation too substantially good, 
to be injured by false calumnies. Indeed, I am 
not at all clear that I have not some grounds to 
complain of conspiracy and villany: for it cer- 
tainly looks suspicious — most suspicious that 
your partner should obtain from me advances to 
the amount of eight thousand pounds, and then 
abscond. You would not come out of court with 
very clean hands, Mr. (haddock, I can tell yon ’ 
— ‘ Wretch !’ ejaculated the unhappy young man, 
now goaded to desperation : ‘ how dare you hint at 
any connivance on my part with the gcoundrelism 
of your own friend — you who presented at the 
bank all the drafts for the money which I was 
insane enough to lodge there !’ — * I certainly 
received several sums on behalf of Mr. Scudimore, 
to whom I duly remitted them,’ said the lawyer, 
still in that cold, reserved tone which so much 
a ggravated the rage of the ruined Craddock. ‘ But 
we will now put an end to this interview, sir,’ 
he added : * as my time is precious. 5 — ‘ Yes, I will 
leave you, treacherous miscreant that you are ! ’ 
exclaimed Alexander ; and rushing into the clerks’ 
office, he vociferated with mad excitement, ‘ Gentle- 
men, if you wish to behold the greatest villain on 
the face of the earth, go and look at your master !’ 
— He then hurried away, the victim of a mingled 
rage and grief which it would be impossible to 
describe. 

“But how could he face his dear wife — her affec- 
tionate aunt — his much-loved children ? 1 Ruined 
— totally ruined:’ how awfully do these words 
sound upon the ears ! A man, when alone in the 
world and with none dependent on him or his 
exertions, may murmur those words to himself 
with comparative calmness: but the individual 
who has a wife and children looking to him for 
every necessary of existence — ah ! he indeed feels 
his heart seared as with red-hot iron when Ills lips, 
expressing the conviction which circumstances 
force on his startled mind, frame the frightful 
words, ‘Ruined — totally ruined ! ’ Miss Middleton 
(the aunt) and Lucy were already acquainted with 


the unpleasant nature of the suspicions which 
Scudimore’s protracted silence had created in the 
mind of Alexander ; and they were likewise aware 
of the object of Ins lourney into the country. But 
they had yet to learn the fatal lesult of tho 
enquiries he had instituted; and it was still left 
for him to break to them the particulars of his 
interview with Walkden. On his return home, 
his anxiety and mental suffering were betrayed 
by his countenance, — for he was unskilled m the 
school of duplicity, and knew not how to conceal 
a lacerated heart beneath a tranquil exterior. 
The ladies pressed him with questions . they saw 
that something dreadful had occurred — and they 
implored him not to keep them in suspense. 
He told them all, —told them how Scudimore 
had plundered him of ten thousand pounds — 
how he remained liable to Walkuen for eight 
thousand more — and how tho payment of this im- 
minent liability would sweep away tho whole of 
his fortune, leaving him a ruined man I Then, 
m the hour of bitter trial, he found how dear is 
woman as a ‘ ministering angel and, haying 
been comparatively soothed and tranqnillised 
by the consolatory language of his Lucy and 
Miss Middleton, he proceeded to the office of his 
owffisolicitor, whom he resoh ed to consult relative 
to the posture of affairs. 

“The moment he had left the house, Lucy 
and Miss Middleton held ahasiy council together. 
‘Do you think it would be imprudent or im- 
proper, my dear annt,’ asked the young wife, 
‘ if I were to call upon this Mr Walkden, and 
implore him not to press tho payment of a debt 
which will deprive Alexander of all the resources 
that ho might render available for the purpose 
of retrieving himself?’ — ‘On the contrary, I ap- 
prove of the step,’ was the reply. ‘Alexander 
says that Mr Walkden was stern and severe; 
but then Alexander himself may have been 
hasty and indignant. After all, this Mr. Walk- 
don has perhaps been duped, as well as your 
husband, by Suidimoio 1 — ‘ I fear that this is not 
the case,’ said Lucj . ‘ I am impressed with the 
conviction that tho lawyer and Scudimore were 
m league together. Nevertheless, as we are en- 
tirely at Walkden’s mercy, it would be unwise 
to irritate, but prudent to conciliate him.’ — ‘Go, 
my dear child/ exclaimed the aunt ; ‘ and may you 
succeed in softening the heart of this man who 
holds your dear husband in Ins iron grasp.’ — 
Lucy accordingly attired herself in a simple and 


* 0 woman in our hours of case, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; — 

When pam and anguish wring the blow, 

A ministering angel thou ! 

Walter Scott. 

And such is woman’s love— the secret power 
That turns the darkest, to the brightest hour ; 

That smoothes the w i inkles care has learned to 
plough. 

And wipes the trace of anguish from the brow ! 

And oh 1 m spite of war and wasting pain, 

Feelings so noble— so divine remain, 

Where were the brighter star to cheer our gloom, 

Make heaven of earth, and triumph o’er the tomb. 

University Prize Poek. 
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modest manner, and proceeded to the office of 
Mr. Walkden, who happened to be disengaged at 
the time, immediately received her. 

<(t I have called, sir,’ began Lney, whose 
courage almost failed her when she found her- 
self in the presence of a man of such stern, cold, 
and indeed forbidding aspect— for this was the 
first time she had ever seen him, — c X have called, 
sir,’ she repeated, 4 on behalf of my husband, 
whoso ruin is certain unless you show linn somo 
degree of mercy.’ — c Mr. Craddock behaved m a 
manner the most insulting, and dared to utter 
suspicions the most deiogatory to my character, 
even in the presence of my clerks,’ observed 
Walkden, in a tone so chilling that it seemed as 
if the breath which wafted those words to the 
young wife’s ears, passed over the ieo of the poles. 
— 4 But surely, sir,’ urged Lucy, the tears trick- 
ling down her cheeks, * you will make some allow- 
ances for the excited feelings of a young man 
just entering into the world as it were, and so 
cruelly struck on its very threshold by the hand 
of misfortune ? At least, sir, if not for his sake, 
I implore you for that of lus innocent children 
to be lenient and meiciful. 5 — ‘Law forms and 
ceremonies are not influenced by such con- 
siderations, madam,’ said Mr. Walkden. ‘At 
the same time, 1 have no objection to search the 
Commentaries ; and if I there find leniency re- 
commended in filing a declaration, or mercy 
enjoined in signing judgment, I have not the 
slightest objection to instruct my common-law 
clerk accordingly.’ — Lucy stared at the attorney 
in wild bewilderment and uncertainty as he thus 
delivered himself in a measured tone of such 
frigidity that it seemed as if an automaton of 
ice were speaking; but at length she murmured, 

* May I then hope, sir, that yon will not press 
for the payment of this heavy debt when the 
bills become duo ?’ — Walkden fixed his eyes upon 
the lovely and tearful countenance which was 
upturned’ so imploringly towards him; and the 
ins bant ho thought within himself that he had 
never before seen a female face of such surpass- 
ing beauty. Then his glance slowly and de- 
liberately wandered from the faultless features 
to the contour of the well-formed bust, developed 
even by the plaits of ^hc thick shawl which 
Lucy wore ; and thence his survey was continued 
until his contemplation had embraced the wasp- 
like waist, and the flowing^' outlines of a sym- 
metrical form, terminating in feet and ankles 
ravishingly modelled. — ‘You are doubtless much 
attached to your husband, madam?’ he said, 
Ms tone becoming the, least thing more tender — 
or rather losing one small degree of its cold 
severity. — ‘Attached to him, sir l* exclaimed 
Lucy, perfectly astonished at the question : ‘ I 
love— -I worship him ! He is the best of husbands 
and the best of fathers!’ — ‘Then you would 
make any sacrifice to restore him to peace of 
mind P said Walkden, his voice becoming more 
tender still, and Ms demeanour gradually un- 
bending from his stiff formality. — ‘ Oh ! yes,’ 
cried the artless Lucy ; £ any sacrifice would I 
make to see my Alexander happy as he was wont 
to bo !’ — ‘ Any sacrifice,’ repeated the lawyer, 
now positively allowing his features to relax 
into a faint and significant smile, while his voice 
was lowered and changed into a soft familiarity ; 
‘consider what you say — any sacrifice! Well, 
then, on that condition’ — and he took her hand. — 
A light broke instantaneously upon the mind 
of Lucy ; and, snatching back her hand as if 
from the maw of a wild beast, she started from 
her seat, uttered a cry of indignation and ab- 
horrence, and disappeared from the office before 


the baffled and disconcerted lawyer had time to 
make an effort to detain her. 

“ Lucy’s heart was still swelling with mingled 
resentment and anguish, when she reached 
her home ; and Alexander, who returned at tny 
same time, saw in an instant that she was a pro- 
to no ordinary emotions. Throwing herself j 
into her husband’s arms Lucy burst into tears j 
her pent-up feelings no longer obejiug that re- j 
strain! winch she sought to impose upon them. 
Then, by dint of questioning, Alexander gleaned 
enough to convince him that his beloved wife 
had been flagrantly insulted by the villain 
who had already heaped such grievous wrongs 
upon his head. Maddened by this fresh injury, j 
Alexander was about to insh from the house 
and inflict some dreadful chastisement upon the 
cold-blooded monster Walkden, when his wife 
and her aunt threw themselves at his feet, and 
implored him with tears and impassioned en- 
treaties, not to aggravate the penis and cm- I 
barrassments of his position by involving himself j 
in a quairel with their enemy. Alexander was 
moved by the prayers of those whom he loved ; 
and he faithfully promised them not to suffer 
Ms indignant feelings to master lus prudence. 
When calmness and composure were somewhat 
restored, he proceeded to explain the result 
of the visit which he had just paid to his own 
solicitor. That gentleman had said to him, 

‘It is as clear as day -light that you are robbed 
by Walkden and Scudimore conjointly ; but i ' 
really do not think that you could p/ ore a con- » 
spiracy in a crimnal court. I should, however, ! 
decidedly ad\iso you to resist the payment of , 
the bills ; and, as Walkden is lolcrably sure to j 
push the matter oil the trial, the verdict of a : 
jury in the civil case will enable ns to judge , 
how far we may hope to punish the scoundrel j 
attorney in another manner.’ Alexander had [ 
accordingly placed himself entirely in his so- 
licitor’s hands; and there rested the business 
for the present. 

“ But a serious change took place in the dis- 
position and habits of Alexander Craddock. 
Smarting under the wrongs v , Inch he had re- 
ceived, ho grew rc-tle^s and unsettled— ex- 
perienced less delight than ho was won l to feel 
in the society of his wife and childien — showed I 
signs of irritability, and an impatience of the J 
slightest contradiction, however trivial — and 
remained longer over ins wine after dinner, f 
Lucy beheld all this, and wept in secret : but ; 
when with Alexander, she redoubled her at ten- ! 
tions, and sought every possible opportunity s 
of proving her devotion. She implored him to } 
give up the house they then occupied, and adopt i 
a more economical mode of life ; but his answers 
were evasive— then impatient — and at last so 
sharp and angry, that she was compelled, though 
with reluctance, to abandon the topic, at least 
for the present. To add to Lucy’s grief, her 
aunt, who had so long fufilled towards her the 
duties of a mother, was attacked with sudden 
indisposition , which increased "with alarming 
rapidity, and carried her off in the course of a 
few days. Alexander manifested far less sorrow 
than Lucy had expected him to have shown, 
and this proof of an augmenting callousness 
on his part, pierced the heart ot the amiable 
young lady to the very quick, But scarcely had 
the remains of Miss Middleton been consigned 
to the tomb, when a fresh misfortune occurred 
to increase the irritability of Alexander. The 
bills for eight thousand pounds fell due, and 
were dishonoured by him, in accordance with 
| the advice of his solicitor. He was immediately 
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after arrested : and as he had resolved to de- 
fend the action, he paid into court the ■whole sum 
in dispute, a proceeding whereby he could alone 
save himself from remaining in prison until the 
trial. He had, however, gone through the ordeal 
of a spungmg-house, and he considered himself 
disgraced : the irritability of his temper increased 
— he daily grew more attached to the bottle — 
and his affections towards his wife and children 
were evidently blunted. Oh ' how ramified and 
vast are the evil effects of the villany of one 
man towards another , — striking not only the 
individual victim, but rebounding and reacting on 
his wife, his children, and his friends ! 

“Lucy again revived the expression of her 
wish that a cheaper dwelling should be taken 
and a more economical style of living adopted. 
But Alexander would not listen to the proposal. 
He declared his certainty of gaming the suit 
and of recovering his money from the court — a 
result, ho said, which would enable him to em- 
ploy his funds in some legitimate commercial 
enterprise. On this subject he spoke so con- 
fidently, that Lucy entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of beholding happiness restored beneath 
a roof where naught save happiness had once 
prevailed ; and it was with but little apprehen- 
sion that she marked the arrival of the day fixed 
for the r trial. The most able counsel had been 
retained on both sides ; and the cause excited 
immense interest. Walkden had been established 
for years, and bore an excellent character : indeed, 
none of his friends or clients could for a moment 
believe that he was an accomplice of the villain 
Scudimore. The whole question, as presented 
to the cognizance of the tribual, was whether 
Mr. Walkden had given value for the bills, and 
was a 6<ma fide holder of securities which he 
had legitimately and honourably discounted in 
the course of business. The evidence he adduced 
to establish these points was certainly of a nature 
likely to prove most convincing to a jury, though 
Alexander knew full well that Walkden had 
suborned the grossest perjury on the part of 
his clerks and the other persons whom ho put 
forward as witnesses. Nevertheless, the verdict 
was in Walkden 5 s favour; and Alexander re- 
turned home a prey to the liveliest grief and 
the most bitter resentment. Lucy did all that 
woman’s goodness and ingenuity could suggest 
to console him ‘ but the excitement of his feelings 
gained upon him with such overwhelming vio- 
lence and rapidity, that he grew delirious, and 
brain-fever supervened. The best medical ad- 
vice was procured for him by the almost heart- 
broken Lucy ; but weeks and weeks passed away 
without enabling the physicians to pronounce 
him beyond the reach of danger. During that 
period he had many lucid intervals, on' which 
occasions ho recognized his wife and children— 
embraced them tenderly — wept over them — Im- 
plored heaven to bless them— and then, in the 
bitterness of overwhelming reminiscences, de- 
sired them to look upon him as one -who was 
dead, — his excitement relapsed into delirium 
! again. 

Poor Lucy \ seldom was it that she reposed her 
aching head upon a pillow, throughout the period 
of her beloved husband’s illness — and never until 
completely crushed with the fatigue of long 
vigils and the burthen of a grief beneath which 
she herself was sinking. At length — just as her 
pecuniary resources began to fail, and the want 
of funds excited alarms which augmented her 
afflictions — Alexander’s malady took a sudden 
turn which filled her mind with the most joyous 
hope; and when the delirium had altogether 


passed away, his manner was so kind and gentle 
— and lus language so endearing and affectionate 
— and his temper so entirely devoid of irritability, 
that Lucy’s heart became elate with the most 
cheering aspirations and delightful visions. 
Alexander spoke of his misfortunes with calmness 
and resignation , and said, c Our property m all 
swept away, dearest ; but 1 am young, and shall 
soon be strong and active again ; and then I will 
work to obtain a livelihood for us all. And who 
knows, my beloved Lucy, but that the bread of 
honest though perhaps severe toil, may not prove 
the sweetest we shall ever have eaten ?’ — Then, 
when his wife had heard him discourse in this 
manner, she would throw herself into his arms, 
and thank him — yes, thank him fervently for 
becoming a consoler in his turn. 

“The fond pair had been conversing in this 
style one af lernoon — the first day on which Alex- 
ander was enabled to walk down stairs into the 
parlour without assistance, — and their children 
were playing m a corner of the apartment, when 
the door was suddenly and violently thrown open, 
and two or three coars e-looking fellows uncere- 
moniously made their appeal ance. Their mission 
was soon explained. The money paid into court 
had only just coveted the amount of the bills of 
exchange which had formed the ground of action ; 
and Alexander was now arrested by Walkden 
for the costs, which had been taxed at a hundred 
and odd pounds. The unfortunate young couple 
had not the money , and Lucy had already made 
away with their plate, jewellery, and other valu- 
ables m order to provide her husband with every 
comfort and luxury m his illness. The furni- 
ture was worth more than the amount ’of the 
costs . but arrears of rent were due to the land- 
lord. 

“ Lucy implored the bailiffs, her eyes in tears, 
not to remove Alexander fox a few days, when 
he might have recoveied the shock of this new 
and unforeseen blow ; but they were inexorable, 
intimating pretty plainly that they were in- 
structed to show no leniency of any kind. She, 
however, by dmt of entreaties— actually going 
down upon her knees to the officers — succeeded 
in inducing them to wait while she repaired to 
his own solicitor. But this gentleman was unable 
to assist her to the amount she required : he 
nevertheless manifested the kindest and most 
respectful sympathy towards her, giving her a 
few guineas for immediate necessities, and pro- 
mising to incur the expense of the measures 
necessary to enable her husband to remove next 
day from a lock-up house to the King’s Bench. 
It was some consolation to the almost heart- 
broken young lady, to find that Alexander pos- 
sessed at least one friend in the world; but 
even this faint and poor gleam of solace vanished, 
and gave way to the keenest apprehensions, 
when on her return she found her husband 
a prey to all that fearful excitement which had 
proved the forerunner of his late dangerous 
malady. 

“ What was to be done P There seemed but 
one alternative; and this she was determined, 
m her affectionate solicitude and zeal, to adopt 
without the knowledge of Alexander. Indeed, 
he > scarcely appeared to be aware of what was 
going on ; but raved, talked wildly, and menaced 
and wept by turns in the presence of the officers 
who surrounded him. Away sped Lucy to Bush 
Lane ; and a second time did she enter the es- 
tablishment of that individual who had brought 
such rapid — such signal— such unredeemable 
rum on the heads of a once happy family. 
Walkden received her in his private office, and 
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' coldly desired her to be seated, a smile of infernal 
triumph relaxing his stern and nnusally rigid 
features,* while his eyes scanned the wasted 
but still touchingly beautiful and deeply in- 
teresting countenance of that afflicted young lady. 
Lucy was for some minutes so overcome by the 
intensity of her feelings, that she was unable to 
utter a word ; and when she did speak, it was 
a mere grasping forth of disjointed sentences, 
broken by frequent sobs of convulsing agony. 
The lawyer bent over her like Satan whispering 
to a desperate creature the terms on which 
wealth and power might be purchased, — bent 
over that crushed, much-enduiing, and amiable 
young wife, and murmured in her ears his terms 
of mercy towards > her husband. She rose 
and looked at him in amazement and horror. 

[ Was he a human being, or a veritable Send ? His 
cold, grey eyes sank not beneath the reproachful 
and indignant glance of lhat outraged lady ; and 
a smile of demoniac triumph again played upon, 
his lip. Doubtless he thought that her anger 
was only momentary, and that the sternness of 
necessity would force her to a compliance with 
his will. But ho knew not the mind of Lucy 
| Villain I monster 1 ’ she exclaimed : ‘has your 
infamy no bounds ?’ and she fled from tho 
presence of the cold-blooded scoundrel as if the 
atmosphere which he breathed were fraught with 
the plague. 

64 With a heavy heart did she return home 
•—that home from which her husband must now 
be dragged immediately and before lier eyes, — 
a home which, perhaps, would not long remain so 
for herself and children. But suddenly, and as if 
by divine inspiration, she remembered that all her 
courage was now required to enable her to bear 
up against her afflictions for the sake of Alexan- 
der — for the sake of her offspring ; — and it is 
astonishing how, in the midst of the deepest 
sorrows, woman can often display an energy 
of which the stronger sex is altogether inca- 
pable. 

“ And so it was now with Lucy Craddock. She 
even succeeded in comforting her husband and 
soothing his excitement, by reminding him that 
tho more he appeared to be crushed, the greater 
would be the delight of his savage and unrelent- 
ing enemy. This species of remonstrance, so 
kindly— so gently administered, had the desired 
effect ; and Alexander, animated with a spirit 
of endurance, and fortified by tho example of 
his admirable wife, rose if possible superior to 
his misfortunes, and proceeded with 'a feeling 
of proud resignation to the loelc-up-housc*. 
Thence on the ensuing day he was removed to 
King’s Bench : and it was here that I first formed 
his acquaintance, when he entered the prison six 
years ago. 

“Immediately after his arrival, his spirits 
gave way rapidly , and it was necessary for his 
wife to take up her abode with him altogether. 
She accordingly disposed of the furniture m their 
house, paid the landlord and the few other small 
creditors, and brought her children over to 
the small cheerless chamber in which her husband 
was lying on a bed of sickness. Thus was this 
once happy family— like so many, many others, 
reduced from a state of comfort, and even 
affluence, to poverty and a prison-room. Heaven 
only knows what misery— what privations they 
had undergone, when it was first whispered to 
me by a char- woman that the Craddocks seemed 
to be m great distress. I was then a little better 
off than X am now ; and I immediately repaired to 
their room, inventing some excuse for my intru- 
sion. Ohl what a scene of destitution — what 


heart-rending spectacle met my eyes l The 
furniture which the Craddocks had hired, had 
been all removed away m consequence of their 
inability to pay for its use : Alexander, pale and 
emaciated, was sitting upon a trunk; the two 
children, thin and wasted, were crying for food ; 
and the poor, heart-rent Lucy was looking over 
a few things in a hat-box, evidently with a view 
to select the most likely articles to be received by 
the pawnbroker — while her scalding tears fell 
fast upon her hands as she turned over the only 
relics left of a wardrobe once extensive and 
elegant. It went to my very soul to contem- 
plate that scene l I shall not pause to explain 
all the particulars which rendered me intimate 
with the Craddocks • suffice it to say, that they 
accepted my assistance, and then in a few hours 
their chamber once again wore an aspect of 
such comfort as the restitution of furniture and 
a well supplied table could possibly afford in a 
prison. I did not learn their history immedi- 
ately — not all its details at once : portions of it 
were communicated by degrees— some of the par- 
ticulars oozed out incidentally — and the feelings | 
and sentiments experienced by the sufferers 
in tlieir various phases of their eventful tale, | 
transpired from time to time, — until at length i 
I gleaned all those facts which I have now related j 
to you. But by far the most terrible portion ■ 
of the history of the Craddocks is yet to 1 
come.” 

Prout paused for a few moments, and then ! 
inquired of Frank Curtis if he were •wearied of < 
the narrative. The young gentleman assured 
him that, so far from being tired of the story, he 
was deeply interested m its progress ; whereupon 
the Chancery prisoner proceeded in the following 
manner. 


CHAPTER OVIIX, 


CONCLUSION OF THE TALE OF SGBEOW. 


“ Although I was enabled to administer tem- 
porary assistance to this unfortunate and per- 
secuted family, and, under the delicate guise 
of a loan of money, gave them tho wherewith 
to make themselves comparatively comfortable, 
it was nevertheless necessary for Alexander to 
resolve upon some decisive step. To remain 
in prison was to bury his talents in a manner 
so as to render them completely unavailable,— 
to think of liquidating the enormous burthen 
of > debt which lay upon his shoulders, was 
ridiculous, — and to move the stony heart of 
Walkden was a hopeless idea. The only alter- 
native was the Isolvents’ Court. Good food, 
medical attendance, and the altered appearance 
of his wife and children, who had improved 
greatly, restored Alexander to some degree of 
health and spirits ; and he soon began to discuss 
with me and Luey his present position and plans 
for the future. The lawyer who had enabled him 
to pass over^ to the Bench, returned to town 
at this precise period, after some weeks’ ab- 
sence; and he not only agreed to provide tho 
funds to take Alexander through the Insolvents* 
Court, but also promised to jp.YO him employ- 
ment as a clerk cm his release. Thus was it that 
this good man infused hope into the bosoms of 
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the Craddocks; and the necessary steps were adopted 
to effect the emancipation of the prisoner. But 
scarcely were the mitiatoiy proceedings set on foot, 
when intelligence was received to the effect that 
Walkden was resolved to oppose Alexander’s dis- 
charge by all the means that were within his power. 
This intimation, which leached the prison through 
a private channel, aroused Alexander’s fury against 
the man who so unrelentingly peisecuted him ; and 
it required all the attentions of his amiable wife and 
all the manifestations of fuendsliip which I was 
enabled to offer, to restoie Inin to comparative tian- 
qmllity. 

“ Well, the day fixed for his examination at the 
Insolvents’ Court amved ; and Alexander proceeded 
thither in the usual charge of a tipstaff. His case 
was called on at an early stage of the day's business, 
and he found a formidable auay of counsel employed 
against him. I shall not pause to dwell upon all the 
details of the proceeding : suffico it to say that 
Walkden was placed in the witness-box, and, being 
examined by the b&iristcrs whom he had feed, made 
the entire case look so tearfully black against Alex- 
ander Craddock, that he was remanded to gaol for 
twelve months, his discharge to take place at the 
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expiration of that period. Fearful was the state oi 
excitement m winch ho ic turned to the Bench ; and 
in the course of a few hours he was delirious. It 
was flightful to heai his ravings, in which the name 
of Walkden was uppermost, and associated with the 
bitteiest imprecations and menaces. Poor Lucy 1 
I thought her heart would break, as she sate watch- 
ing by hex husband’s bed , but she was rewarded to 
some extent foi her vigils and her sorrow, when, on 
the return of his senses, he recognised her before 
he even knew his own children, much less me — his 
humble friend,— and manifested his purest love for 
her in the most impassioned language and with the 
tenderesfc embraces, But though the delirium left 
lum and returned no more, he soon fell into a deep 
and brooding melancholy, from which it was scarcely 
possible to arouse him. He fancied himself dis- 
honoured — permanently dishonoured by the sentence 
passed upon him by the Insolvents’ Court; and 
though the friendly lawyer and myself, as well as 
Lucy, endeavoured to reason with him against the 
belief, — pointing out every circumstance calculated 
to prove that he was a victim, and not a culprit, — be- 
took the matter so to heart that it was evident his 
spirit was bio ken S 
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te My own resources began to fall off afc this 
period, and I was unable to assist the Craddocks as 
! much as I could wish. Moreover, Alexander and 
| Lucy both felt averse to remain dependant upon me ; 
and the friendly lawyer had proved so generous that 
they were naturally delicate in applying to him. 
Lucy accordingly made up her mind how to act. 
She proposed that they should remove over to the 
Poor-Side, and receive the" County money. They 
would thus obtain a room rent free, and a few shil- 
lings a-week to purchase bread. Alexander’s pride 
struggled against this project; hut he yielded at 
last to the entreaties and representations of his ex- 
cellent wife, who assured him that she felt no shame 
in showing that she was poor, and that the only 
real disgrace lay in dishonesty, "Wherefore, then, 
should we contract any debts which we cannot pay V 
she enquired ; 6 and if we continue to live m this 
part of the prison we must keep up certain appear- 
ances, which we have not the means to do.’ — Alex- 
ander succumbed, T say, to this reasoning ; and to 
the Poor-Side they accordingly removed. I never 
shall forget the day when this change took place. 
Lucy had made the new chamber look as neat as 
possible ; and she endeavoured to maintain a smil- 
ing 'exterior as she arranged the little furniture and 
the few things of their own which were left to them. 
But every now and then she glanced anxiously 
towards her husband, who sat in a musing—or 
rather an apathetic manner— watching her proceed- 
ings; and I observed that a tear frequently started 
to her eye, and that every now and then she caught 
up her children and pressed them passionately to 
her bosom. I insisted upon providing dinner on 
that day ; and X did all I could not only to make 
this poor family as comfortable as possible, but also 
to raise Alexander’s spirits. But if he smiled it was 
so faintly, or sickly, that my heart sank within me 
as if he had been my own son. 

tf A few weeks passed away, and. I observed that 
Lucy managed to keep the family pretty comfort- 
ably, They had no lack of plain and humble food — 
and the children were always neat and clean. When- 
ever I called at their room, I found Lucy busy in 
some way or another— either washing or mend&g 
the clothes, or ironing out her husband’s linen, or 
else plying the needle at work which, though I know 
little of such matters, did not seem to me to have 
any reference to the family wardrobe at all* One 
night I could not sleep, and got up to take a walk 
round the prison. It was between twelve and one ; 
and, as I passed round by the Poor-Side, X chanced 
to look up at the window of the Craddocks’ room. 
To my surprise, X observed a light burning ; and the 
truth flashed upon me. Poor Lucy was sitting up 
to work — to waste her youth, her health, and her 
spirits over the needle, that she might obtain the 
means to purchase comforts for her husband and 
children 1 The conviction went to my very heart like 
a pang; and I thought howbittei is often the mission 
of a good and virtuous woman in this world ! I 
remember that I had no inclination to retire to rest 
again that night; and X kept walking — walking 
round the prison, impelled by some invincible 
influence thus to wander about the gloomy place, as 
if to watch how long the feeble light would be 
, burning in that one room! It was nearly four 
ofaloek when that light was extinguished ; and I 
i heaved a sigh as I murmured to myself the name of 
| poor Iijiey Craddock l When day came, and I was 


enabled to call upon Alexander after breakfast, 1 
examined the young wife and mother with more at- 
tention than usual; and it then struck me that she 
was visibly wasting away. Her health was evidently 
declining; and her spirits were entirely forced. She 
was gay and lively as ever; but that gaiety and 
liveliness were assumed, not real — artificial, not 
natural, — the veil which an excellent and amiable 
woman — a most affectionate wife and the best of 
mothers — put on to cover the secret of hex breaking 
heart ! 

st Three months of the year for which Alexander 
had been remanded, passed away; and Lucy beheld 
her children drooping and pining through want of 
proper air and exercise. This discovery was a new 
affliction. She would not permit toe little things 
to play about along with the ragged, dirty offspnng 
of the other prisoners on the Poor-Side ; and she 
was unable to spare the time to take them out her- 
self. I understood the struggle that was passing in 
her mind. Tf she devoted an hour or two each da} 
to them, she must give up some of the work which, 
as I found out, she had obtained from a warehouse 
in the Borough ; and by so doing their comforts and 
those of her husband would be abridged. On the 
other hand, she could not see those poor innocents 
confined to a close room and pining for fresh air. 
She accordingly resolved to take them out for a cer- 
tain period each day, and to steal another hour or 
two from her repose. I knew that she did this, be- 
cause when I either walked about until very late, 
or else rose early to take my ramble about the pri- 
son, I saw the light in the chamber even at five 
o’clock in the morning I My God ! it is as true as 
I am here, that this poor, devoted woman at length 
limited herself to only three hours’ rest ; and though 
her children improved in health, her own was suf- 
fering the most frightful ravages. It was evident 
that Alexander did not suspect the labour and toil 
which his wife endured : he had sunk into a species 
of apathy which blinded him to a fact that 1 dis- 
covered so easily, and which gave me the ami test 
pain. You may be sure that I did all I could for 
the family, and in as delicate a way as possible,- ~ 
always proposing to join my dinner to their’s when 
I knew that I had a better one than they ; bnt my 
own resources were becoming daily more cramped ; 
and my accursed Chancery business not only lin- 
gered on, but absorbed all the funds 1 could raise or 
my friends could muster in my behalf. Thus six 
months passed away — Lucy in the meantime being 
worn down to a skeleton, and seeming only the 
shadow of her former self. Still she grew no 1 , 
slovenly; dirt — that too frequent companion of 
poverty*— -was not the characteristic of her little 
chamber; and her husband always had his clean 
shirt for the Sabbath, and even decent apparel, con- 
sidering that he lived on the Poor-Side of the King’s 
Bench Prison ! 

“ It was Term Time ; and my business compelled 
me to take a day-rule. That is to say, I obtained 
permission to go out for a day to attend to my 
affairs, ray friends giving security to the Marshal of 
the Bench for my safe return. I resolved to avail 
myself of this opportunity to call on Walkden, 
and represent to him the cruelty and absurdity of 
keeping Alexander in confinement, when by with- 
drawing the detainer he might restore him to free- 
dom* I was prepared to find "Walkden a sever© and 
hard man ; but the reception I experienced was cal 
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dilated to make me set him down as a fiend in 
mortal shape. The moment 1 mentioned my busi- 
ness, he stopped me short, — xising from his seat, and 
saying in a cold, icy manner, ‘ The name of Ci ad- 
dock is abhorrent to mo, sir. I was grossly insulted 
by his injurious suspicions; and he shall rot in 
prison before I permit him to escape my vengeance. 
He thinks that he will be freed in sis. months’ time ; 
but he is mistaken.’ — 4 No, sir,’ I exclaimed in- 
dignantly, 4 it is you who are mistaken. The fiat 
of the Insolvents’ Court is stronger than your vin- 
dictive will/ — 4 We shall see,’ observed Walkden, 
in an implacable tone; and I was compelled to 
withdraw, not only grieved at the ill-success of my 
visit, but filled with vague apprehensions that fresh 
persecutions were in waiting for my unhappy friend. 
But I did not breathe a word to either Alexander or 
Lucy relative to the step which I had taken nor the 
fears thus excited within me; although I could 
not banish the lawyer’s dark menace from my 
thoughts. Months passed away — Lucy still manag- 
ing to keep the wolf from the door, as the vulgar 
phrase goes ; while her health was sinking rapidly. 

44 At length the period drew nigh when Alexander 
m expected to obtain his deliverance; and now his 
spirits began to rise. He gradually shook off the 
apathy which had so long clouded his intellect and 
impaired his energies ; and he spoke highly of the 
prospect of release. But Walkden watched him 
from a distance, and seemed to gloat over the new 
scheme of vengeance which he bad in store for this 
hapless family. Indeed, the blow came on a day 
when Alexander had declared to me that lie had not 
felt his heart so light for a long, long time. A de- 
tainer was lodged against him at the gate — a detainer 
for a thousand pounds I The fact was that a mis- 
take had been committed in Alexander’s schedule, 
and an item to that extent omitted. The judgment ! 
of the Court was therefore void and null m respect 
to a debt not inserted m the schedule ; for such is 
the atrocious law, made on purpose to persecute 
those unfortunate debtors who do not come within 
the meaning of the Acts which enable traders to 
apply to the Bankruptcy Court. The way that I 
heard first of the detainer being lodged at Walk- 
den’s suit was in this wise : — A char-woman came 
to my room, saying that Mrs. Craddock, who ap- 
peared to be in great distress of mind, wished to see 
me immediately. I hurried to the Poor- Side, a 
misgiving preparing my mind to receive intelligence 
of farther persecution on the part of the fiend Walk- 
dcn. On entering the Craddocks’ chamber, I found 
Alexander lying almost senseless on the bed, deep 
and prolonged gaspings alone denoting that he was 
alive. Lucy was on her knees, imploring him not 
to give way to despair ; and the children were crying 
piteously, although they were too young to under- 
stand the nature of the misfortune which had fallen 
on their parents’ heads. I sti ove to awaken my 
| unhappy friend to the necessity of enduring this new 
f affliction with courage ; and in a short time my re- 
presentations, joined to Lucy’s prayers and en- 
treaties, succeeded to some little extent. ‘You 
must petition the Insolvents’ Court again,’ I said ; 

, and you are sure of having no farther remand. In 
six weeks you will be free/ — 4 But the means — the 
means to pass this ordeal a second time \ * he ex- 
claimed almost frantically. — 4 The Marshal has some 
charitable funds at his disposal,’ I observed ; 4 and 
I will instantly wait upon him, and represent the 


whole circumstances of the case/ — Alexander was 
in that feverish state of excitement which cannot 
endure suspense when any gleam of hope is afforded 
in the midst of despair ; and he urged me to lose no 
time in seeing the Marshal. As I quitted the room, 
Lucy pressed my hand in a manner expressive of deep 
emotion, as she murmured in a low tone, 4 You are 
our only fiiend ! 9 

4f Withm ten minutes I was seated in the Marshal’s 
private office, explaining the nature of my business. 

I unreseivedly and frankly revealed to him Alex- 
ander Craddock’s whole history; and you may be 
sure that I did not forget to dwell upon the admir 
able conduct of Lucy. The Marshal is a humane 
man, although nothing moi e than a superior kind 
of gaoler; and he listened to me with great interest. 
When I had concluded my narrative, which was 
lather long, he said, 4 Mr. Pi out, I will lose no time 
in calling myself upon Mr. Walkden, whom I know 
well by name, and whose character has certainly 
appeared to me this day in a new light. I am well 
awaie that he is harsh and severe; but I do not 
think him capable of keeping this man in prison 
under all the circumstances winch you have de- 
tailed to me. I will see him, and endeavour to 
excite liis compassion by unfolding to him all the 
particulars of Craddock’s history, as you have now 
related them to me. If he should peisist m retain- 
ing him in gaol, I will then from my own pocket 
advance the necessary funds to enable your poor 
friend to petition the Court again. In the meantime 
give Ciaddock this guinea/ — I returned my warmest 
thanks to the Marshal for his goodness, and was 
hurrying back to the Craddocks with the money 
and the hopeful intelligence I had in store for them, 
when, as I passed through the upper lobby, my at- 
tention was directed to a new prisoner who had 
just arrived; for on the turnkey asking him his 
name, he replied — S cudimohe ! A moment’s scru- 
tiny of the man convinced me that he w as the same 
who had plundered Craddock, a description of his 
personal appearance having been frequently given 
to me by Alexander. I was sorry to find that he ; 
had become an inmate of the same place as the in- 1 
dividual whom he had so deeply injured, and whose j 
excited feelings I feared might lead him to some act , 
of violence towards the villain. Well aware that ; 
Alexander could not be long before lie must inevit- 
ably learn tho fact of Sudimore’s arrest, I resolved 
to mention it to him without delay, so as to prepare 
him to meet his enemy within the precincts of the 
Bench. I, however, communicated my good new? 
first; and Lucy was overjoyed when she learnt that 
the Marshal had resolved to interest himself in her j 
hnsband’s behalf. But Alexander’s manner sud- j 
denlv became so strango—so unaccountably sombre 1 
and gloomy — and so menacingly mysterious, when 
I revealed to him the circumstance of Scudimore’s 
presence in the prison, that both Lucy and myself 
grew terribly alarmed. We implored him not to 
notice Seudimore even when they should meet; 
but he gave no reply. I, however, whispered tc 
Lucy my hopes that the Marshal would succeed in 
inducing Walkden to liberate her husband at once ; 
and thereby remove her husband from the vicinity 
of the scoundrel who had ruined him. I also re- 
solved to be as much with Alexander as possible; and 
I was delighted to find that he showed no inclination 
to leave his room for the purpose of taking his usual 
walk up and down t> e back of the prison-building. 
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* c la tbe course of a couple of hours the Marshal 
scat me in word that he had not succeeded m finding 
Mr. Walk den at his office, but had made an appoint- 
ment with the head-clerk to call agam in the eve- 
ning, when the result of his interview with the 
lawyer should he immediately communicated to me, 
even if the gates were closed, I therefore saw that 
the Marshal was in earnest in carrying out the 
business he had taken in hand ; and Lucy was in- 
spired with the same stronghopes that I entertained. 
But Alexander received the Marshal’s message with 
an apathetic coldness which filled me with alarm ; 
and it was evident that Ins mind brooded over other 
affairs, which 1 could not help thinking were con- 
nected with the arrival of Scudimore at the Bench. 

I was, however, glad to observe that Lucy did not 
participate m my fears to tbe same extent as she did 
in my hopes : poor creature ! the thought of seeing 
her husband soon free was the absorbing sentiment 
I in her mind ! I remained with the Craddocks on 
that eventful day up to almost nine o’clock, when a 
letter which I received by the last post compelled 
mo to go to my room for a few minutes to look out 
a few papers connected with my own case, and 
which my attorney required the first thing in the 
morning. I assured Lucy that I would return as 
soon as possible, tbe promised intelligence from the 
Marshal ^eing now every moment expected by us. 

“ And now I come to a frightful portion of my sad 
tale. I had been about five minutes in my room, and 
had just sealed up the packet which was to be given 
to a messenger that night to deliver early next day to 
my solicitor, when Lucy rushed in -without knock- 
ing, She fell exhausted upon the floor ; and it was 
some moments before she could articulate a word. 

I was cruelly alarmed ; and my hand trembled so 
as I poured her out some water that I could 
scarcely hold the glass. At length I learnt that 
Alexander had suddenly started from his chair, a 
minute after I left him, and seizing a knife, had 
rushed from the room. Before Lucy could reach 
the bottom of the stairs, he had disappeared ; and, 
in a state bordering on distraction, she had natu- 
rally flown to me. While she was gasping forth the 
few words which thus made me acquainted with 
the cause of her visit, cries of horror suddenly burst 
from the parade-ground and struck upon our ears. 

I cannot at this moment remember what we thought, 
or what we said— no, nor how we got down the 
stairs: the next incident that I do recollect, after 
hearing those appalling cries, was finding myself 
elbowing my way through a group of prisoners as- 
sembled on the parade; and then, by the moon- 
light, what a spectacle met my eyes 1 A man was 
lying on the ground, weltering in his blood; and 
another was passive and motionless in the grasp of 
three or four prisoners. The former was Scudi- 
more : the latter was Alexander Craddock. Then 
female shrieks of anguish rent the air ; and Lucy 
threw herself wildly into her husband’s arms, ex- 
claiming in a tone so piercing that it still rings in 
my ears-* You did not do it, Alexander l Oh l 
io— you could not— you would not J Tell me— I 
onjure you,— tell me that you did not do it ! ’ 

“ Almost at tbe same moment a cry was raised 
of—* ' The Marshal! —and immediately afterwards 
tlm^ gentleman came up to the spot, accompanied 
by mother individual , whom, as the moon-light fell 
upon his countenance, I instantly recognised to be 
Walkden* And that countenance — how was it 


changed ! No longer cold and implacable, every fea* 
ture boie the imprint of ineffable anguish and black 
despair. Then, when in a few hurried words, the 
assassination of Scudimore was communicated by 
the bye-standers to the Marshal and Walkden, and 
Alexander Craddock was mentioned as the mur- 
derer, a scene of the most wildly exciting interest 
ensued. For Walkden sprang towards the guilty — 
unhappy young man, and throwing his arms franti- 
cally around him, — poor Lucy shrinking back at his 
appearance, — exclaimed, c My son ! — my dear, and 
long-lost son ! Pardon me — pardon me — I am the 
cause of all this — Oh! my God! how frightfully am 
I punished!’ — and tlie wretched Walkden foil hea- 
vily upon the ground, overpowered — stunned — 
crushed by emotions too awful to be even conceived ! 

“ I must here pause for a few moments to give a 
word or two of necessary explanation. The Marshal 
had found Mr. Walkden at his office in the evening, 
and had begged him to grant Alexander’s release. 
But the miscreant was inexorable, alleging that 
he had received at the prisoner’s hands insults 
of a nature which rendered mercy impossible. The j 
Marshal, hoping to touch the man’s heart by a red- «, J 
tal of all tbe interesting circumstances of Aiexan- ! 
der’s life, began to tell his story ; but scarcely had | 
he explained how^Alexander had been found by tbe I 
late Mr. Craddock in tbe neighbourhood of Doctors’ I 
Commons, when Walkden’s -whole manner suddenly j 
underwent an appalling change : he turned ghastly 
pale — trembled like an aspen-leaf — and then, in j 
another minute, covered his face with his hands, ! 
exclaiming in a tone of the deepest anguish, ‘ Merci * j 

ful God ! it is my own son ivhoyi I have plundered j 
and persecuted thus vilely ' Oh ' wretch that I am — 
miscreant , demon that / have been >’ — The Marshal 
was naturally overwhelmed with astonishment at 
these terrific self-accusations, which nevertheless 
appeared to be too well founded ; for it was indeed the 
only child of the miserable lawyer who had been 
lost by a neglectful servant years ago in the neigh- 
bourhood of Doctors’ Commons; and the sudden » 
death of the beadle happening the very next day, j 
had destroyed the only clue to the infant. Mrs. 
Walkden died of a broken heart; and it was most 
probably these misfortunes which, acting upon a 
morbid mind, rendered the attorney the harsh, 
severe, merciless man which he had so effectually 
proved himself to he. 

“ And what miseries had he piled up, to fall on his 
own head 1 He had ruined his son*— rendered him 
a murderer — and also endeavoured to seduce that 
son’s wife. Oh ! it was a fearful scene which took 
place on the parade-ground on that eventful evening. 
Scudimore lay a corpse at the feet of the man whom 
he had injured ; and senseless by the side of the 
corpse, fell Walkden who had made Scudimore 
his instrument and accomplice in the iniquitous 
transaction which paved the way for this accu- 
mulation of horrors. Alexander understood no- 
thing that took place. He saw it all— but com- 
prehended it not. His reason had fled ; and it is 
most probable that he was already a maniac when 
he rushed from his room armed with the fatal knife 
— and perhaps even when I observed the strange 
change come over him on his learning from my lips 
that Scudimore was an inmate of the Bench, As 
for Lucy— poor, crushed, heart-broken Lucy— she 
had fainted when Walkden proclaimed himself her. 
husband’s father t But X must hasten and bring wf 
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story to a conclusion. Tbb Marshal speedily gave 
the orders necessary under the circumstances which 
had occurred ; and, on Lucy being recovered from 
her swoon, she found that she had not been the prey 
of a hideous dream, as she at first supposed — 
but that her husband had been taken from her, and 
lodged in the 1 strong-room— a maniac and a mur- 
derer ! Oh ! what a heart-rending duty it was for 
me to implore her to take courage for her children’s 
sake! Walkden, who had in the meantime been 
restored to bis senses, begged her to make his house 
her home in future, and look on Mm as a father 
but she shrieked forth a negative in so wild a tone, 
and accompanied by such a shudder, that the 
wretched man could not be otherwise than deeply 
convinced how ineffable was the abhorrence that she 
entertained for him. The Marshal kindly took charge 
of the stricken woman and her young children ; and 
the corpse of Scudimore was conveyed to a room, 
there to await the attendance of the Coroner on the 
following day. 

“But little more remains to be told. During the 
night that followed the deplorable events which 
I have just related, Alexander Craddock grew 
furious with excitement, and became raving mad. 
A brain- fever supervened ; and in less than twelve 
hours from the moment when his hand avenged his 
wrongs on the villain Scudimore, he himself was no 
longer a denizen of this world ! Ten days after- 
wards the Marshal received a letter from Walkden, 
which he subsequently showed to me, and the con- 
tents of which ran thus as nearly as X can recollect 
them : — ‘ 1 cm about to quit England , and shall never 
be again heard of by one who has so much reason to 
shudder at the mere mention of my name. I allude to 
my deeply-injured daughter-in-law . My share of the 
ten thousand pounds, of which Scudimore plundered 
her husband , ivas precisely one half. This amount, 
with compound interest , I have placed m the funds in 
her name ; and I implore her to forgive a man who is 
crushed and heart-broken, and who loathes himself /5 
— Lucy, who had only for her children’s sake been 
able to sustain anything like the adequate amount 
of courage necessary to support her afflictions, was 
somewhat solaced — if solace there could be in the 
midst of such bitter, bitter woe— by the certainty 
that those children were now secure against want. 
She accordingly removed with them into a small 
but comfortable dwelling near Norwood— but not 
before she had called on me, to express all her gra- 
titude for the kindnesses which I had been enabled 
to show the family. She moreover endeavoured to 
compel me to receive a sum of money, as she said in 
repayment for the amounts I had at various times 
lent them; but that sum was a hundred times 
greater than any I had ever been able to assist them 
With. I would not receive a fraction ; and I wept 
on parting with her, as if she had been my own 
daughter. During the year which she survived the 
loss of her husband — for she only did survive it a 
year — she came frequently to visit me, always ac- 
companied by her children ; and on every occasion 
she brought me some touching and delicate memo- 
rial of her esteem. But her health had been under- 
mined by the long vigils — the deep anxieties — the 
corroding cares — the serious toils — and the fright- 
ful shocks, which had characterised her existence 
in this accursed prison ; and she died in the arms 
of an affectionate female friend, who dwelt m 
her neighbourhood, and whose bosom her misfor- 


| tunes had deeply touched. This friend promised to 
be a second mother to the poor children ; and ste 
has fulfilled her word. Two respectable gentlemen 
accepted the guardianship of the orphans, so far as 
their pecuniary interests are concerned ; and those 
orphans will be rich when they become of age, — for 
Walkden died a short time ago, leaving them all his 
fortune. Poor Lucy sleeps in the same grave with 
her husband; and thus ends my Tale of Sorrow,” 

The old man wiped away the tears from his eyes t 
and Frank Curtis was not only deeply interested in 
the narrative which he had just heard, but even 
affected by its lamentable details, on which he was 
about to make some remark, when, happening to 
glance from the window, he espied the captain on 
the parade staring about him in all possible direc- 
tions. Curtis therefore took leave of Mr. Proufc, 
after thanking him for the recital of the melancholy 
tale, and hastened to join his friend. 

Captain Q’Blunderbuss had no good news to re- 
late. The officers in possession in Baker Street had 
positively refused to allow Mrs. Curtis to take any 
thing, beyond wearing apparel, away with her ; and 
the excellent lady had accordingly moved, with her 
two trunks and her five children, to a lodging in 
Belvidere Place. 

The captain had likewise been unsuccessful la 
his visit to Sir Christopher Blunt. He had seen the 
knight, it is true ; but neither menaces nor coaxings 
bad proved potent enough to induce that gentleman 
to draw forth his purse or sign his autograph to a 
cheque. 

“ What the devil, then, must I do ? ” demanded 
Frank Curtis, shuddering as he thought of the 
Poor-Side. 

“Be Jasus ! and go dacently and genteelly through 
the Insolvents’ Court,” exclaimed the captain ; 
“and I ’ll skin the Commissioners alive if they dar-r 
to turn you hack, my frind l ” 

“ I really think theie is no other alternative left 
but to petition the Court,” observed Frank Curtis 
“ and therefore I ’ll make up my mind at once to do 
so.” 


CHAPTER CJX. 

THE PRISONERS. 

We must leave Mr. Frank Curtis to adopt the 
necessary measures in order to effect his emancipa- 
tion from the Bench vid the Insolvents’ Court, and 
suppose that a month has passed since the period 
when the Blackamoor consigned to his dungeons 
Tim the Snammer, Josh Pedler, Old Death, Mrs. 
Bunce, her husband, and Tidmarsb. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening, when 
the Blackamoor, attended by Cassar, who bore a light, 
entered the subterranean passage containing the 
doors of the cells in which the prisoners were sepa- 
rately retained, Wilton followed, bearing a large 
basket ; and t v o more of the Black’s retainers 
brought up the rear, one carrying a naked cutlass 
and the other a pair of loaded pistols in theii 
hands. 

Opening the door of the first cell, the Blackamooi 
took the light from Caesar’s hand, and stopping on 
the threshold, said, “Timothy Splint, another sun 
has set, and the close of another day has come. 
Had you been surrendered up to the justice of the 
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criminal tribunals of your country, you would ere 
this have ceased to exist: your guilt would have 
been expiated on the scaffold.” 

« Oh ! I w ould rather it had been that,'* exclaimed 
the man, in a tone which earned to the hearts of his 
listeners a conviction of his sincerity,* — “I would 
rather it had been that , than this frightful lingering 
in utter darkness ! The light, sir, is as welcome to 
me as food would be if I was starving, 3 ’ he added 
with profound emphasis. 

“ Are you afraid to be alone and in the daik?” en- 
quired the Blackamoor. 

“ It is hell upon earth, sir ! 33 cried Tim the Sriarn- 
mer. “ What ! can you ask me whether 1 3 m afraid, 
when the place is haunted with dreadful spectres? 33 

“ The spectres are created by your own guilty con- 
science, 33 answered the Black, mildly but solemnly : 
then, advancing farther into the dungeon, so that 
the light fell upon the haggaid countenance of the 
prisoner, he said, £ * You see that there are no 
horrible apparitions now ; and why should they 
not remain heie when you can enjoy the use of 
your eyes as well as when you aie involved in dark- 
ness ? ” 

“ That is what I say to myself*— that is what I am 
always asking myself/ 3 exclaimed Timothy Splint. 

“ And yet I can’t help thinking that he is there — 
the murdered man, you know — with his throat so 

horribly cut Oh i yes — when lam alone and in 

the dark, I am sure he is there— v; .e ux an 
standing now. He never moves — he stands as still 
as death— and his eyes glare upon me in the dark. 

It is dreadful — dreadful! 33 — and the wretched cri- 
minal hid his face in his hands. 

“Are you sorry, then, that you killed Sir Henry 
Courtenay? 33 asked the Black. 

“ Sorry ! 3 ’ repeated Splint, in a thrilling — agonis- 
ing tone. “I wish that I could only live the last 
few months over again ! 1 3 d sooner beg — go to the 
workhouse — break stones in the road — or even 
starve, than rob or do any thing wrong again 1 Oh l 
I would indeed l For I see now that though a man 
may only mean for to rob, he stands the chance of 
taking away life ; and it 3 s a horrid — horrid thing to 
say to one’s self, * I am a murderer ' 3 But it 3 s more 
horrid, still to see the dreadful spectre always stand- 
ing by one — quite plain, though in the daik — and 
never taking his cold eyes off Ms assassin. 53 

“ If you had a light, Timothy Splint, you would 
no longer think of your crimes/ 3 said the Blacka- 
moor ; “ and then you would be ready to fall back 
into your old courses, if you had your liberty given 
to you once more.” 

“ Heaven forbid! 33 exclaimed the man, his frame 
convulsed with a horrible shudder. “ I wish I had 
never known such courses at all : I wish I could 
live over again during the whole period that 1 3 ve 
been so wicked. I am sure I should be a good man 
then— if so be I had all my experience to teach me 
to be so. I never thought it was such a shocking 
thing to be wicked till 1 came to be left alone in 
darkness— yes, all alone with my frightful thoughts ! 

I would sooner be put to death at once : but— but— 53 
he added, in a hesitating manner—” I have n’t the 
^mirage to brain myself against the wall, because 
the spectre of the murdered baronet seems to stand 
by to prevent mo. 35 

“ And have you, then, ever thought of suicide, 
since yon first became a prisoner bore ? ” enquired 
the Blackamoor. 


“ Often and often, sir — veiy often/ 3 exclaimed 
Splint, emphatically. 

“ You never told me this before ; and yet I have 
visited you regularly every evening to bring you 
food and talk to you for a short time,' 3 said the 
Blackamoor. 

“ But you never spoke to me so kindly as you d' j 
now, sir,” cried the criminal, earnestly ; “ and when i 
a man has been upwards of thiity days — yes, I baxe 
counted your visits, and this is the thirty-first, — i 
when a man, I say, has been tlurty-ono days all | 
alone and in daikness, except for a few minutes j 
every evening, he begins to feel the want of hearing J 
a human voice— and when that voice speaks in a j 
kind manner 33 

Timothy Splint’s tone had gradually become tre- ! 
mulous ; and now he frnrst into tears. Yes* — the vil- | 
lain — theiobber — the murderer wept; andthosewer® ) 
tears such as he had not shed for a long, long time i 1 

When the river is ice-bound by the cold hand of 
winter it seems unconscious of the presence of the 
flower thrown on its impenetrable surface; but 
when thawed by the warm sun, and flowing naturally j 
again, the stream opens its bosom to receive the j 
rose-bud which it caresses with its sparkling ripples, j 
and wafts gently along as if rejoiced at the companion- $ 
ship. So was it with the heart of this man ; and the ■ 
slightest word spoken in a kind manner was now j 
borne on by the current of feelings thawed from a j 
rii, U of dull .g-enduring obduracy, 

“ Your crimes are manifold and great/ 3 said the 
Blackamoor; “but there is hope for even the vilest/ 3 
he added, unable altogether to subdue a profound 
sigh; “and contrition is all that remains for sinful 
mortals, who cannot recall the past,” 

“ I am penitent, sir — I am very penitent, I can 
assure you, 33 exclaimed the man, in a tone of 
deep emotion. “ A few weeks ago I should have 
been ashamed to utter such a thing ; and now it | 

does me good to say so.— And IT1 tell you some- | 

thing more, sir,” he continued, after a moment's hesi- j 
tation ; “though I suppose you will not believe i 

me ” i 

“Speak frankly/ 3 said the Blackamoor, 

“AY ell, sir — I have tried to recollect a ©raver; 
and last night wdien I repeated it, I thought that 
the spectre gradually grow less and less plain to the 
view, and at all events seemed less horrible, i was 
praying again when you came just now— and I shall 
pray presently— for 1 know that there is some con- 
solation in it.” 

“ You do well to pray, Timothy/ 3 observed the 
Blackamoor. “Would you not like to be able to 
read some book 

“If I only had a candle and a Bible, sir/ 3 exclaimed 
the man, speaking under the influence of feelings 
deeply excited but unquestionably sincere, “ I think 
I should even yet be happy in this dreadful dungeon.* 3 
“ What makes you fancy that the Bible would 
render you happy ? 33 enquired the Black. 

“ Because I used to read it when I was a lad, and 
I remember that it contains many good sayings/* , 
answered Splint. “ Besides, it declares somewhere I 
that there is hope for sinners who repent; and I 
should like to keep my eyes fixed at times upon 
God’s own promise. I am sure that my mind would 
be easier ; for though I know that the promise t# 
given, yet I feel a desire to repeat it over and 
over again to myself— and also to learn whether God 
ever forgave any one who was so bad as I am.” 
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“ You shall have a light and a booh,” said the 
! Blackamoor. 

] “ Oh! yon are jesting— yon are decehing me! ” 

■ cried Splint. “ But that would be so ciuel, sir, on 
your part 55 

“ I am not jesting— the subject is too serious to 
I be treated lightly/’ was the answer : then, making 
* a sign to "Wilton to step forward, he took from the 
basket which that dependant carried, a lamp already 
trimmed and a couple of books. “ There is a volume 
of Tales — and there is the Bible, 55 he continued : 
“ take whichever you prefer, 55 

“ The Bible, if you please, sir/ 5 cried Splint, 
eageily, while his countenance denoted the most 
unfeigned joy. “ I know not how to thank you 
enough for this kindness ! 55 — and tears again started 
from his eyes. 

“ Had you chosen the Tales, you should not have 
had either book or light,” said the Black. 

Wilton now gave the prisoner a plate contain- 
ing bread and cold meat, and a bottle of water, while 
Caesar lighted his lamp; and the door was then 
again closed upon him. 

“ That man is already a true penitent/ 5 whispei ed 
the Blackamoor to Wilton. “ Let us now visit his 
late companion in iniquity.” 

The party proceeded to the next cell, in which 
Joshua Pedler was confined, the two armed de- 
| pendants stationing themselves in such a manner as 
to be visible to the inmate of the dungeon when the 
door was opened. 

“Thank God! you are come again/ 5 he cued, 
starting up from his bed the moment the light 
flashed in upon him. “ But why do you come with 
swords and pistols in that fashion ? ” he demanded, 
savagely. 

“ In case you should offer any resistance/ 5 answered 
the Blackamoor. ** I do not choose to put chains 
upon you ; and therefore I am compelled to adopt 
every necessary precaution when 1 vl^it von in this 
manner/ 5 

“ I really would not harm you, sir — I would not 
for the world/ 5 said Pedler, in a milder tone. “ You 
are not cruel — though severe ; and I feel very grate- 
ful to you for not giving me up to justice. I hope you 
are not offended with me for speaking as I did : I 
try to be patient — I endeavour to bo mild and all 
that 55 

“ What is it, then, that irritates your temper ? 55 
enquired the Blackamoor. 

41 My own thoughts, sir/ 5 answered Josh Pedler, 
bitterly. “ Just before I heard the key grating in 
the lock, I was a thinking what a fool I have been for 
so many years, and bow happy I might be, perhaps, 
if I was a labouring-man/ 5 

“ You are sorry that you have been wicked ? 55 ob- 
served the Black, interrogatively. 

** And so would any one be when he comes to be 
locked up here in the daik/ 5 returned the man. “It 
js all very well when one is at liberty, and has friends 
to talk to, and plenty of drink ; because company 
and gin can prevent a body frorc^chinking. But 
here — here — oh ! it is quite different; and my opinion 
is that a dark dungeon is a much worse punishment 
than transportation— leastways, judging by all 1 5 ve 
heard from men which has been transported and 
has come home again when their time was up/ 5 

** W ouid you rather be transported at once, then — 
or remain here?” enquired the Blackamoor, 

would sooner remain here, for several reasons, 1 w 
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said Pedler. “ In the first place, I don't want to j 
get into bad company again ; because 1 5 m afraid I ! 
should go all wrong once more; — and, in the second s 
place, 1 know that the thoughts which I have are . 
good for me, though they 5 re not pleasant/ 5 

“ But if you could this minute join some of your 
old friends to dunk and smoke with them, would 
you not gladly do so?” asked the Black. 

“I scarcely know how to answer you, sit,” re- 
plied Pedler, musing. “ I am afiaid I might — and 
yet I am very certain that I should be a fool for my 
pains. I would sooner earn an honest living some- 
how or another : I should like to have good thoughts 

But that is impossible — impossible ! 55 he added, 

shaking Ins head gloomily. 

“ Why is it impossible 2 ” demanded the Black, 

“ Because a man to have good thoughts, must do 
something that is good,” was the prompt rejoinder; 

and I have been a wicked fellow for so many years. 

| I wish I had been good ; but it is too late now ! 55 
! “It is never too late to repent,” said the Black a- 
| moor. 

I “ I know that the Bible promises that/ 5 observed 
Pcdlor; “but then people would never believe 
that a rascal like me could become good for any 
thing. Besides, after all that lias happened, I do n’t 
hope for any opportunity of showing that I feel how 
stupid I have been to lead such a life as I have done. 
Who would tiust me with any work ? what honest 
person would associate with me ? It 's no use ques- 
tioning me, sir : you see that even you yourself do n’t 
feel comfortable in visiting this place, since you 
come with armed people.” 

“ If you could obtain your liberty by killing me, 
would you not do it? 55 asked the Black. 

“ As true as you are there, I would not harm a 
hair of your head 1 ” ciied Josh Pedler, emphatically, 

“ I shudder when I think of that dreadful business 
down at the Cottage vondor — in fact, I can’t bear 
to think of it. 1 do i/t say that I am actually afiaid 
at being in the u.trk ; but darkness causes terrible 
thoughts. It seems as if the mind had eyes, and 
could n’t shut them against particular things ; — and 
now that f have found out this much, I should* ie a 
long time before I did a wrong deed again, even if T 
was turned out into the midst of London this very 
minute without a penny in my pocket/ 5 * 

“What would you do if you were set free this 
moment? 55 demanded the Blackamoor. “At the 
same time, do not suppose that you are about to 
have your liberty. 55 

“I am not mad enough to fancy it possible,” re- 
plied Josh Pedler. “But if such a thing did hap- 
pen, I would go to Matilda— the gal that I spoke to 
you about, sir ” 

“And who is now in a comfortable position/’ 
added the Black. 

“ Yes — thanks to your kindness/ 5 said the man ; 

“ and I should like you as long as I lived, if it was 
only on account of what you have done for her. 
But, as I was going to tell you— supposing I was 
sot free, I would take ’Tilda with me into the 
country — as far away from London as possible; and 
then I 5 d change my name, and try to get work. Ah 1 
I should be happy,” he continued, with a profound 
sigh, “ if I could only earn enough to keep us in a 
little hut. But do n't make me talk in this way any 
longer; I feel just — just as if I — I was going to 
cry/ 5 

The man’s voice became faltering and t. 
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as ho uttered these last woids; and his lashes were 
moistened with tears. 

ts Should you feel pleasure in writing a letter to 
Matilda ? ” asked the Blackamoor, m a kind tone. 

Yes — above all things ! ” eagerly cried the 
criminal. “I am no great penman; but she could 
make out my scribbling, I dare say ; — and it would 
do me good to give hot* some proper advice — I mean, 
just to let her know what my thoughts is at times. 
Besides, now that I 'm separated from her, I find 
that I liked her more — yes — a good deal more than 
I used to fancy I did ; and I should bo glad to beg 
her forgiveness for what I made her do when I was 
sick and in want.” 

“ You shall have a light and writing-materials,” 
>bserved the Black. 


“ You are a good man — 1 feel that you are, sir ! r * 
exclaimed Josh Pedler, the tears now trickling down 
his cheeks. “ If I had only fallen in with such a 
person as yourself, when I was young, I should n’t 
have turned out as I did. But though people may 
never know that it is possible for a fellow like me 
to alter, yet altered my mind n — and I do n't look 
on things as I used to do.” 

Wilton gave Josh Pedler a supply of food, a lamp, 
and writing-materials, the dungeon already contain- 
ing a table in addition to the other necessary but 
plain and homely articles of furniture. The criminal 
was overjoyed at the indulgence shown him on the 
occasion of this visit; and he saw the door close 
upon him with feelings which seemed to have expe* 
rienced a great relief. 
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